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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  extraor 
dinary  fate.  At  the  time  of  its  original  publication  it  obtained  a 
great  celebrity,  which  continued  more  than  half  a century.  During 
that  period  few  books  were  more  read,  or  more  deservedly  ap-> 
plauded.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  learned,  the  solace  of  the 
indolent,  and  the  refuge  of  the  uninformed.  It  passed  through  at 
least  eight  editions,  by  which  the  bookseller,  as  Wood  records,  got 
an  estate;  and,  notwithstanding  the  objection  sometimes  opposed 
against  it,  of  a quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
authorities,  the  fascination  of  its  wit,  fancy,  and  sterling  sense, 
have  borne  down  all  censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first 
writers  in  the  English  language.  The  grave  Johnson  has  praised 
it  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sterne  has  interwoven 
many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  performance.  Milton  did 
not  disdain  to  build  two  of  his  finest  poems  on  it;  and  a host  of 
inferior  writers  have  embellished  their  works  with  beauties  not 
their  own,  culled  from  a performance  which  they  had  not  the 
justice  even  to  mention.  Change  of  times,  and  the  frivolity  of 
fashion,  suspended,  in  some  degree,  that  fame  which  had  lasted 
near  a century;  and  the  succeeding  generation  affected  indiffer- 
ence  towards  an  author,  who  at  length  was  only  looked  into  by 
the  plunderers  of  literature,  the  poachers  in  obscure  volumes.  The 
plagiarisms  of  Tristram  Shanclt/,  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by 
Dr.  Ferriar,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
a writer,  who,  though  then  little  known,  might,  without  impeach- 
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xnent  of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of  respect;  and  inquiry 
proved,  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  calls  of  justice  had  been  little 
attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  facetious  Yorick.  Wood 
observed,  more  than  a century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  un- 
mercifully stolen  matter  from  Burton  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment. The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the  merits  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  were  to  receive  their  due  praise.  The 
book  was  again  sought  for  and  read,  and  again  it  became  an 
applauded  performance.  Its  excellencies  once  more  stood  confessed, 
in  the  increased  price  which  every  copy  offered  for  sale  produced ; 
and  the  increased  demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a new 
edition.  This  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a manner  not  dis- 
graceful to  the  memory  of  the  author;  and  the  publisher  relies 
with  confidence,  that  so  valuable  a repository  of  amusement  and  in- 
formation, will  continue  to  hold  the  rank  to  which  it  has  been  restored, 
firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the  influence  and 
blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  fashion.  To  open  its  valuable 
mysteries  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a classical 
education,  translations  of  the  countless  quotations  from  ancient  writers 
which  occur  in  the  work,  are  now  for  the  first  time  given,  and  obsolete 
orthography  is  in  all  instances  modernised. 


M E M 0 1 R 


OP  THE 

AUTHOR. 


Robert  Burton  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Burton,  of  an  ancient  and  genteel 
family  at  Bindley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  born  there  on  the  Sth  of  February, 
1576,*  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free  school  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire, t from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  the  long  vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  the 
condition  of  a commoner,  where  he  made  a considerable  progress  in  logic  and 
philosophy.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  and,  for  form 
sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  In  1614  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the 
29  th  of  November,  1616,  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb 
of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  which, 
with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in  the  year  1636, 
by  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  beneficed  at 
Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  through  the  munificence  of  his  noble  patroness, 
Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned  the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
some  special  reasons.  At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given 
the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood’s  character  of  him  is,  that  “ he  was  an  exact 
mathematician,  a curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a general  read  scholar,  a 
thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the  surveying  of  lands 
well.  As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a severe  student,  a devourer  of  authors, 
a melancholy  and  humorous  person ; so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a person 
°f  lloniesfcD  Plain  dealing  and  charity.  I have  heard  some  of  the  ancients' 
oi  Christ  Church  often  say,  that  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and 


at  Sutton  ColMdd  iSpT™?  ’ tho  Leicestershire  antiquary,  born  21th  August,  1575,  educated 
Temple  20th  Mav  lwv  T’  01‘  ?AtIema?  commoner,  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  1591 ; at  the  Inner 

Common  Pleas  Jupe,  1591;  and  afterwards  a barrister  and  reporter  in  the  Court  of 

gie“  Antiquities  he  eeTmn'«egM’U1tS’  S?,yS  Wo,od-  “leading  hlm  to  tho  Audios  of  heraldry,  gencalo- 
gentleman  was  ae^  in  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters;  and,  look  upon  him  as  a 

by  his  ‘Description  ofT  ™ew  h!m' to}?0  the  best  of  bis  time  for  those  studies,  as  may  appear 

into  the  oonntry, a£d his ^greatest  work  ‘‘The  nZrHt,0n  fn?tf'"('ltti,ng  h,‘m  t0  follow  business,  he  retired 
He  died  at  Faldki  after  sAffeHn^  mneh  V,.  ♦,  PnSClipt  ""  °f  Leicestershire, ’’  was  published  in  folio,  1G22. 
belonging  there^calledTlanbu^  War> 6th  APlil>  1G45>  and  buried  in  tho  parish  church 

Sutton'colMeld^probab^  he^^hav^been^^both ’schools!1  aSSa^°  W°rk  [vo1'  >' P' 39«  mention. 
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juvenile;  and  no  man  in  liis  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dexterous 
interlarding  his  common  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or 
sentences  from  classic  authors ; which  being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  Univer- 
sity, made  his  company  the  more  acceptable.”  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of  books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious 
studies  in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  From  the  information  of  Hearne,  we 
learn  that  John  Rouse,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  hooks 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amusement, 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Granger  says,  “ He  composed  this  book  with  a view  of  relieving 
his  own  melancholy,  but  increased  it  to  such  a degree,  that  nothing  could  make 
him  laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  barge- 
men, which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before 
he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder’,  he,  in  the  intervals  of  his  vapours, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  companions  in  the  University.” 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford;  where,  in  his  chamber  in  Christ 
Chimch  College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had 
some  years  before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity,  and  which, 
says  Wood,  “ being  exact,  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper 
among  themselves,  that  rather  than  there  should  be  a mistake  in  the  calcula- 
tion, he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a slip  about  his  neck.”  Whether 
this  suggestion  is  founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  an  obscure 
hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafter  inserted,  which  was  written  by  the  author  himself, 
a short  time  before  his  death.  His  body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried  near 
that  of  Dr.  Robert  Weston,  in  the  north  aisle  which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1639-40.  Over  his 
grave  was  soon  after  erected  a comely  monument,  on  the  upper  pillar  of  the 
said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the  life.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  following 
calculation  of  his  nativity : 
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and  under  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  bis  own  composition : — 

Paueis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus, 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior 
Cui  vitam  dcclit  et  mortem 
Melancholia. 

Ob.  8 Id.  Jan.  A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

Arms : — Azure  on  a bend  0.  between  three  dogs’  heads  0.  a crescent  G. 

A few  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  of  which  the  following  is 
a copy: 


Extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

In  Nomine  Dei  Amen.  August  15lh  One  thousand  six  hundred  thirty  nine  because 
there  be  so  many  casualties  to  which  our  life  is  subject  besides  quarrelling  and  contention 
which  happen  to  our  Successors  after  our  Death  by  reason  of  unsettled  Estates  I Robert 
Burton  Student  ot  Christchurch  Oxon.  though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good 
by  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I have  and  being  at 
this  present  I thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie  and  Mind  and  if  this  Testament  be 
not 'so  formal  according  to  the  nice  and  strict  terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances 
peradventure  required  of  which  I am  ignorant  I desire  howsoever  this  my  Will  may  be 
accepted  and  stand  good  according  to  my  true  Intent  and  meaning  Pirst  I bequeath 
Animam  Deo  Corpus  Terrie  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I give  my  Land  in 
Iligham  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  Burton  of  Lindly  in  the  County  of  Leicester 
Esquire  gave  me  by  Deed  of  Gift  and  that  which  I have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase 
since,  now  leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  Elder  Brother  William  Burton 
of  Lindly  Esquire  during  his  life  and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I make  my  said  Brother 
William  likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and  Legacies  out  of  my 
Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specified  I give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton 
twenty  pounds  Annuity  per  Ann.  out  of  my  Land  in  Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid 
at  two  equall  payments  at  our  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas  or  if  he  be  not  paid 
within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feasts  to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or 
any  of  my  Lands  of  Inheritance  Item  I give  to  my  sister  Katherine  Jackson  during  her 
life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two  Feasts  equally  as  above  said  or 
else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  she  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other 
some  is  out  of  the  said  Land  Item  I give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty 
Shillings  out  of  my  said  Fa  vine  during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on 
Michaelmas  day  in  Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  distrain  Now  for  my 
goods  I thus  dispose  them  First  1 give  an  Cth  pounds  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I 
have  so  long  lived  to  buy  five  pounds  Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Books 
for  the  Library  Item  I give  an  hundredth  pound  to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  to 
be  bestowed  to  purchase  five  pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as 
Mrs.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  the  same  purpose  and  the 
Rent  to  the  same  use  I give  to  my  Brother  George  Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch 
I give  to  my  Brother  Ralph  Burton  five  pounds  Item  I give  to  the  Parish  of  Seagrave  in 
Leicestershire  where  I am  now  Rector  ten  pounds  to  be  given  to  certain  Feoffees  to  the 
perpetual  good  of  the  said  Parish  Oxon*  Item  I give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia  Burton  Ono 
luindredth  pounds  Item  I give  to  my  Nephew  Richard  Burton  now  Prisoner  in  London  an 
hundredth  pound  to  redeem  him  Item  I give  to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillings  where 
my  Land  is  to  tho  Poor  of  Nuneaton  where  I was  once  a Grammar  Scholar  three  pound 
>° rISm  Pur,c-V  °p  "Wadlake  [Wadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  ot  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of  Orton  twenty  shillings  a piece  for  a small 
remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rector  of  Chcrkby  myne  own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty 
siuUmgs  I desire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen  Purfey  of  Calcott  to  be  the  Overseers 
Par1t  0 m7  .' 1 ?lve  moreover  five  pounds  to  make  a small  Monument  for  my 
c.  C1  wheie  she  is  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to  my 
,,  ,hn  VPt0?  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  Annuity  if  he  bo  my  Servant  till  I 
—-John  Pcppo^W i tnc^B  Scrvantt— ROBERT  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness 


• So  in  the  Register. 


f So  in  the  Register. 
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An  Appendix  to  this  my  Will  if  I die  in  Oxford  or  whilst  I am  of  Christ  Church  and 
with  good  Mr.  Paynes  August  the  Fifteenth  1639. 

I Give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Pell  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Forty  Shillings  to  the  Eight  Canons 
twenty  Shillings  a piece  as  a small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas  parish  Twenty 
Shillings  to  Brasenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Bowse  of  Oriell  Colledge  twenty 
Shillings  to  Mr.  IleywQod  xx s.  to  Dr.  Metcalfe  xxs.  to  Mr.  Sherley  xxs.  If  I have  any 
Books  the  University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  If  I have  any  Books  our  own 
Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  I give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of 
Husbandry  one  excepted  to  her  Daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  F ell  my 

Six  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  and  six  Silver  Spoons  to  Mrs  lies  my  Gerards  Herball  to  Mrs. 
Morris  my  Country  Farme  Translated  out  of  French  4.  and  all  my  English  Physick  Books 
to  Mr.  Whistler  the  Recorder  of  Oxford  I give  twenty  shillings  to  all  my  fellow 
Students  Mrs  of  Arts  a Book  in  fol.  or  two  a piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasurer  or  Mr 
Dean  shall  appoint  whom  I request  to  be  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  him  for 
his  pains  Atlas  Geografer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond’  I give  to  John  Fell  the  Dean’s 
Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my  two  Crosse  Staves  which  I give  to 
my  Lord  of  Donnol  if  he  be  then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son 
Student  Salnntch  on  Paurrhelia  and  Lucian’s  Works  in  4 Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let 
my  Executors  dispose  of  them  with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands 
and  half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hath  the  other  half  To  Mr.  Jones  Chaplin  and 
Chanter  my  Surveying  Books  and  Instruments  To  the  Servants  of  the  House  Forty 
Shillings  BOB.  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness— John  Pepper  Witness— This  Will 
was  shewed  to  me  by  the  Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before  his 
death  to  be  his  last  Will  Ita  Testor  John  Morris  S Th  D.  Prebendari’  Eccl  ChiT  Oxon 
Feb.  3,  1639. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamentum  suprascriptum,  &c.  11°  1640  Juramento  Willmi  Burton 
Fris’  et  Executoris  cui  &c.  de  bene  et  fideliter  admimstraud.  &c.  coram  Mag  ns 
Nathanaele  Stephens  Rectore  Eccl.  de  Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Farmer,  Clencis, 
vigore  commissionis,  &c. 


The  only  work  our  author  executed  was  that  now  reprinted,  which 
probably  was  the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was 
originally  published  in  the  year  1617 ; but  this  is  evidently  a mistake;*  the 
first  edition  was  that  printed  in  4to,  1621,  a copy  of  which  is  at  present  in 
the  collection  of  John  Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the 
History  of  Leicestershire ; to  whom,  and  to  Isaac  Heed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn* 
this  account  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it 
were  in  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638,  1651-2,  1660,  and  1676,  which  last,  m the 

title-page,  is  called  the  eighth  edition.  _ , 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is  that  of  lool--  : at  tne 
conclusion  of  which  is  the  following  address: 

“ To  THE  READER. 

« Uo  -pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  since  the  last  Impression  of  this  Book, 
the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  several 
considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand;  this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care  and  custody, 
with  directions  to  have  those  Additions  inserted  m the  next  Edition  ; which  in  order  to  ms 
command,  and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this  last  Impression.” 

II.  C.  (i.  e.  HEN.  CRIPPS.) 


^ t,  a iq  Rfh  pfiifc  (t)  504  of  the  present),  in  which  a book  is  quoted 

* Originating, , per laps,  m a after  Burton’s  first  edition.”  As,  however,  the  editions 

,v*  having  been  iu  succession  to  the  eighth,  printed  in  1676,  there  seems  very  little 

after  that  of  1021, , ate  leguJ  y u e 1 either  1624  has  been  a misprint  for  1628,  or  seven  years  for 

fA^eyews^Tho'nu^rous^'po^apliical  errata  in  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly  aid  tins  latter  suppo- 
sition. 


ACCOUNT  OP  THE  AUTHOR. 


Xlll 


The  following  testimonies  of  various  authors  will  serve  to  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  this  work  has  been  held : — 


“ The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  wherein  the  author  hath  piled  up  variety  of  much 
excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  hook  of  philology  in  our  land  hath,  in  so  short  a time, 
passed  so  many  editions.” — Fuller's  Worthies , fol.  16. 


“ ’Tis  a book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time,  and 
are  put  to  a push  for  invention,  may  furnish  themselves  with  matter  for  common  or  scliolas- 
tical  discourse  and  writing.” — Wood's  Athence  Oxoniensis,  vol.  i.  p.  628.  2d  edit. 

“ If  you  never  saw  Burton  upon  Melancholy,  printed  1676,  I pray  look  into  it,  and 
read  the  ninth  page  of  his  Preface,  ‘Democritus  to  the  Reader.’  There  is  something 
there  which  touches  the  point  we  are  upon ; but  I mention  the  author  to.  you,  as  the 
pleasantest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  George  the  First,  were  not  a little  beholden  to  him.” 
. — Archbishop  Herring's  Letters , 12mo,  1777.  p.  149. 


“Bukton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  said,  was  the  only  book  that 
ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.” — Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  580,  Svo.  edit. 

“ Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a 'valuable  book,”  said  Dr.  Johnson.  “It  is, 
perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.” — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

“ It  will  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton’s  original  genius  and  invention,  to 
remark,  that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  subject  of  L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  together 
with  some  particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhymes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a con- 
trast between  these  two  dispositions,  from  a forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  entitled,  ‘ The  Author’s  Abstract  of  Melancholy ; or* 
A Dialogue  between  Pleasure  and  Pain.’  Here  pain  is  melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I 
conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.  I will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citing  as 
much  of  this  poem  as  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  to  a discerning  reader,  how  far  it  had 
taken  possession  of  Milton’s  mind.  The  measure  will  appear  to  be  the  same;  and  that 
our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton’s  book,  may  be  already  concluded 
from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  I have  incidentally  noticed  in  passing  through  the 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso." — After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds,  “ as  to  the 
very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 
writer’s  variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry 
sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter,  intermixture  of 
agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings, 
clothed  in  an  uncommon  quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modem 
readers,  a valuable  repository  of  amusement  and  information.” — Warton' s Milton.  2d.  edit. 
]>.  94. 


“ The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a book  which  has  been  universally  read  and  admired. 
This  work  is,  for  the  most  part,- what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  ‘ a'  cento;’  but  it  is  a 
■very  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  wdiich  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent;  but  if  ho 
had  made  more  use  of  his  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free  from  the  affected 
language  and  ridiculous  metaphors  which  disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  his  time.” 
— Gr ranger's  Biographical  History. 


Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a book  once  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and 
the  wRty,  and  a source  of  surreptitious  learning,  though  written  on  a regular  plan,  consists 
cmctly  of  quotations:  the  author  has  honestly  termed  it  a cento.  He  collects,  under  every 
msion,  the  opinions  of  a multitude  of  writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  and 
too  often  the  modesty  to  decline  the  interposition  of  his  own  sentiments.  Indeed  the 
u k ot  his  materials  generally  overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived 
o reat  a great  variety  of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with  the  general  sub- 
* c,  k . 7 C>  when  he  starts  a favourite  train  of  quotations,  ho  does  not  scruple 

e... *1C  digression  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from  the  doctrines  of  religion 

dancing-schools,  every 


f V.  . tj[UUOHUU,  JLliUd,  Hum  LLI 

military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation  to  the  morality  of  < 
tiling  is  discussed  and  determined.”— Ferriar's  Illustrations  o/Ster 


•ne,  p.  58 
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“ The  archness  which  Burton  displays  occasionally,  and  his  indulgence  of  playful  digres- 
sions from  the  most  serious  discussions,  often  give  his  style  an  air  of  familiar  conversation, 
notwithstanding  the  laborious  collections  which  supply  his  text.  He  was  capable  of  wit- 
ing  excellent  poetry,  but  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  this  talent  too  little.  The  English 
verses  prefixed  to  his  book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great  sweetnessofyci.fi- 
fication,  have  been  frequently  published.  His  Latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book, 
shew  a very  agreeable  turn  for  raillery.” — Ibid.  p.  58. 


“ When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vein  of  prose,  we  discover  valuable  sense 
and  brilliant  expression.  Such  is  his  account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons, 
written,  probably,  from  his  own  experience.”  [See  p.  161,  of  the  present  edition.]— .Z&Kfc 

p.  60. 

“During  a pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Burton’s  production  appeared,  it  must 
have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  writers  of  many  descriptions  Hence  the  unlearned 
might  furnish  themselves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin  whilst  men  of  letters 
would  find  their  inquiries  shortened,  by  knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both 
ancients  and  moderns  have  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  passions.  I confess  my 
inability  to  point  out  any  other  English  author  who  has  so  largely . dealt  in  apt  and 
original  quotation.” — Manuscript  note  of  the  late  George  Steevens , Esq.-,  tn  his  copy  of  Tim 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR  AD  LIBRUM  SUUM 


Vade  liber,  qualis,  non  ausim  dicere,  fcelix, 

Te  nisi  fcelieem  fecerit  Alma  dies, 

Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet,  quaseunque  per  oras 
Et  Genium  Domini  fac  imitere  tui. 

I blandas  inter  Charites,  mystdmque.saluta 
Mnsarum  quemvis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 

Kura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  regum 
Submisse,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 

Nobilis,  ant  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  heros, 

Da  te  morigerum,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 

Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  bsec  forsan  cliarta  placere  potest. 

Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator, 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  yelit, 

Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto; 

Sed  nullus ; nluscas  non  capiunt  Aquilse. 

Non  vacat  his  tempus  fugitiyum  impendere  nugis 
Nec  tales  cupio;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 

Si  matrona  grayis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

IUustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legat : 

Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 
Ingerere  lus  noli  te  modb,  pande  tamen. 

At  si  yirgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chartas 
Tangere,  sive  schedis  hsereat  ilia  tuis : 

Da  niodo  te  faeilem,  et  qu.edam  folia  esse  memento 
Conveniant  oculis  qua:  magis  apta  suis. 

Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 
Yisura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 

Die  utinam  nunc  ipse  meus*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  prasena  esset  conspiciendus  herus. 

Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togata 
Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 

Sive  in  Lycceo,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas, 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens, 

Da  veniam  Autliori,  dices;  nam  plurima  vellnt 
Expungi,  qum  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 

Sive  Melancholicus  quisquam,  seu  blandus  A mat  or, 
Aulicus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  comptus  Equcs 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tutb  te  crede  legenti, 

Mu'ta  istic  forsan  non  male  nata  leget. 

Qnod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 
Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 

At  si  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 
Pac  circumspecte,  et  te  sine  labe  geras: 

Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  scriptia 
Non  leve  subsidium  quse  sibi  forsan  erunt. 

Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  vale; 

Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritus, 

Turn  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 


* llicc  comice  dicta  cave  no  male  capias. 
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Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 
Hue  oculos  vertat,  quae  velit  ipse  legat ; 

Candidus  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 
Offensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 

Laudabit  nonnulla.  Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 
Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 

Claude  citus  librum;  nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba, 
Offendent  stomachum  quae  minus  apta  suum. 

At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue  ; namque  istic  plurima  fieta  leget. 

Nos  sumus  e numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 
Grandiloquus  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequit. 

Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  inolestus, 
Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors : 

Ringe,  freme,  et  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  malignis 
Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis: 

Lac  fugias;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes,  tacite  scommata  quaeque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 
Impleat,  haud  cures;  his  placuisse  nefas. 

Yerum  age  si  forsan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivdque : dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo, 

Nec  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne;  sed  esto; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 

Barbaras,  indoctdsque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 
Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum, 

Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi  fungo! 

Conveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 

Sed  nec  pelle  tamen;  lseto  omnes  accipe  vultu, 
Quos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  unde  viros. 
Gratus  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissimus  hospes 
Quisquis  erit,  facilis  difficilisque  mihi.  . 

Nam  si  culparit,  qusedam  culpasse  juvabit, 
Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  sequi. 

Sed  si  laudarit,  neque  laudibus  eft'erar  ull.T*, 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonum. 

Hcec  sunt  quse  nostro  plaeuit  mandare  libello, 

Et  quae  dimittens  dicere  mssit  Herus. 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR  TO  HIS  BOOK 


PARAPHRASTIC  METRICAL  TRANSLATION. 

Go  forth  my  book  into  the  open  day; 

Happy,  if  made  so  by  its  garish  eye. 

O’er  earth’s  wide  surface  take  thy  vagrant  way. 

To  imitate  thy  master’s  genius  try. 

The  graces  three,  the  Muses  nine  salute. 

Should  those  who  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lora 
The  country,  city  seek,  grand  thrones  to  boot, 

With  gentle  courtesy  humbly  bow  before. 

Should  nobles  gallant,  soldiers  frank  and  brave 
Seek  thy  acquaintance,  hail  their  first  advance; 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save. 

May  laughter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perchance. 
Some  surly  Cato,  Senator  austere, 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  thy  book: 

Seem  very  nothing — tremble  and  revere : 

No  forceful  eagles,  butterflies  e’er  look. 

They  love  not  thee : of  them  then  little  seek. 

And  wish  for  readers  triflers  like  thyself. 

Of  ludeful  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck. 

Or  gorgeous  countess  full  of  pride  and  pelf. 

They  may  say  “ pish  I”  and  frown,  and  yet  read  on: 
Cry  odd,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  yet  amusing. 

Should  dainty  damsels  seek  thy  page  to  con. 

Spread  thy  best  stores:  to  them  be  ne’er  refusing: 
Say,  fair  one,  master  loves  thee  dear  as  life; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  free’d  from  strife 
Of  logic  and  the  schools,  explore  my  book  : 

Cry  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold : 

Be  some  few  errors  pardon’d  though  observ’d: 

An  humble  author  to  implore  makes  bold. 

Thy  kind  indulgence,  even  undeserv’d. 

Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover, 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  knight  so  trim 
Our  blossoms  cull,  he’ll  find  himself  in  clover. 

Gam  sense  from  precept,  laughter  from  our  whim. 
Should  learned  leech  with  solemn  air  unfold 
Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise: 

Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  may  hold, 

Howell  fraught  head  may  hud  no  trifling  priztv 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground, 

Caitiffs  avauntl  disturbing  tribe  avvayl 
Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  found; 

better,  wiser  go  for  what  we  say. 

Should  some  ripe  scholar,  gentle  and  benign, 

With  candour,  care,  and  judgment  thee  peruse: 
lhy  faults  to  kind  oblivion  he’ll  consign; 

Nor  to  thy  merit  will  his  praise  refuse. 
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Thou  may’st  be  searched  for  polisnd  words  and  verse; 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters: 

Tell  him  to  seek  them  in  some  mawkish  verse: 

My  periods  all  are  rough  as  nutmeg  graters. 

The  doggrel  poet,  wishing  thee  to  read, 

lleject  not;  let  him  glean  thy  jests  and  stories, 

His  brother  I,  of  lowly  sembling  breed: 

Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  glories. 

Menac’d  by  critic  with  sour  furrowed  brow, 

Momus  or  Troilus  or  Scotch  reviewer: 

Ruffle  your  heckle,  grin  and  growl  and  vow: 
Ill-natured  foes  you  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 

"When  foul-mouth’d  senseless  railed  cry  thee  down, 
Reply  not;  fly,  and  show  the  rogues  thy  stem: 

They  are  not  worthy  even  of  a frown  : 

Good  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  learn; 

Or  let  them  clamour,  turn  a callous  ear, 

As  though  in  dread  of  some  harsh  donkey  s bray, 

If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  severe, 

To  such  explain  and  turn  thee  not  away. 

Thy  vein,  says  he  perchance,  is  all  too  free; 

Thy  smutty  language  suits  not  learned  pen: 

Reply,  Good  Sir,  throughout,  the  context  see; 

Thought  chastens  thought;  so  prithee  judge  again. 
Besides,  although  my  master’s  pen  may  wander 

Through  devious  paths,  by  which  it  ought  not  stray 
His  life  is  pure,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander : 

So  pardon  grant;  ’tis  merely  but  his  way. 

Some  rugged  ruffian  makes  a hideous  rout 
Brandish  thy  cudgel,  threaten  him  to  baste; 

The  filthy  fungus  far  from  thee  cast  out; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  tasto. 

Yet,  calm  and  cautious  moderate  thy  ire, 

Be  ever  courteous  should  the  case  allow  • 

Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  fire : 

Warm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a civil  bow. 

Even  censure  sometimes  teaches  to  improve, 

Slight  frosts  have  often  cured  too  rank  a croyg 
So,  candid  blame  my  spleen  shall  never  move, 

For  skilful  gard’ners  wayward  branches  lop. 

Go  then,  my  book,  and  bear  my  words  in  mind; 
Guides  safe' at  once,  and  pleasant  them  you  11  rma. 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE* 


Ten  distinct  Squares  here  seen  apart, 
Are  joined  in  one  by  Cutter’s  art. 


Old  Democritus  under  a tree, 

Sits  on  a stone  with  book  on  knee; 
About  him  hang  there  many  features, 
Of  Cats,  Dogs  and  such  like  creatures. 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy. 

The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 

Over  his  head  appears  the  sky. 

And  Saturn  Lord  of  melancholy. 


ii. 

To  the  left  a landscape  of  Jealousy, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 

A Kingfisher,  a Swan,  an  Hern, 

Two  fighting-cocks  you  may  discern, 
Two  roaring  Bulls  each  other  hie, 

To  assault  concerning  venery. 
Symbols  are  these ; I say  no  niuro, 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that’s  afore. 


hi. 

The  next  of  solitariness, 

A Portraiture  doth  well  express, 

By  sleeping  dog,  cat:  Buck  and  Doe, 
Hares,  Conies  in  the  desart  go: 

Bats,  Owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 

In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 

Mark  well:  1ft  be  not  asit  should  be, 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  mo. 


IV. 

P th’  under  column  there  doth  stand 
Inamorato  with  folded  hand ; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  polite. 
Some  ditty  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 

As  symptoms  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose, 
lo  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th’  nose. 


v. 

Hypocondriacus  leans  on  his  arm, 

W ind  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm, 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows, 
Much  pain  lie  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie, 

Newly  brought  from’a  Apothecary. 

Phis  Saturn's  aspects  signify, 

You  see  them  portray’d  in  the  sky. 


VI. 

Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his  knee, 
A superstitious  man  you  see : 

He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fixt, 
Tormented  hope  and  fear  betwixt: 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soul,  1 pity  thee, 

What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ? 


VII. 

But  see  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a ghastly  sight. 

Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie, 

And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  why! 
Observe  him ; for  as  in  a glass. 

Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 

His  picture  keeps  still  in  thy  presence; 
’Twixt  him  and  thee,  there’s  no  difference. 


VIII,  IX. 

Borage  and  Hellebor  fill  two  scenes, 
Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melaucholy,  and  cheer  the  heart, 

Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it  smart; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs, 

Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soul  clogs. 

The  best  medicine  that  e’er  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assay’d. 


x. 

Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a place, 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face; 

And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears. 

His  mind  no  art  can  well  express, 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly,) 
Made  him  do  this:  if  you  must  know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoff  at  it, 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a whit. 

For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him, 

He  will  do  the  same  again. 

Then  look  upon’t,  behold  and  see, 

As  thou  like’st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  1 for  it  will  stand  in  view, 

Thine  to  command,  Reader,  adieu. 


explIu'ed.'The  auffioiV^  divided  Into  ten  compartments  that  are  here  severally 

I uitiait,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  stanza,  is  copied  in  page  ix. 


THE  AUTHOR’S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY,  A/aXoy 


When  I go  musing  all  alone, 

Thinking  of  divers  things  fore-known, 
When  I build  castles  in  the  air, 

Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear. 

Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

Naught  so  ssveet  as  melancholy. 

When  I lie  waking  all  alone, 

Recounting  what  I have  ill  done. 

My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannise, 

Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise, 

Whether  I tarry  still  or  go, 

Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 

Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

When  to  myself  I act  and  smile, 

With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile. 
By  a brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 

A thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 

And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys'besides  are  folly, 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

I sigh,  I grieve,  making  great  mone. 

In  a dark  grove,  or  irksome  den, 

With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 

A thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensonco, 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 

None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I hear,  methinks  I see, 

Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody, 

Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine; 

Here  now,  then  there;  the  world  is  mine, 
Bare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Wliate’er  is  lovely  or  divine. 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I hear,  methinks  I see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends;  my  fantasy 
Presents  a thousand  ugly  shapes, 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes, 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 

My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 

None  so  damn’d  as  melancholy# 


Methinks  I court,  methinks  I kiss, 
Methinks  I now  embrace  my  mistress. 

0 blessed  days,  O sweet  content. 

In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  move. 
So  may  I ever  be  in  love. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

"When  I recount  love’s  many  frights, 

My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nights, 
My  jealous  fits;  O mine  hard  fate 

1 now  repent,  but  ’tis  too  late. 

No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love, 

So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 

Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
’Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone; 

Ne’er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  and  1 
Do  domineer  in  privacy. 

No  Gem,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 

’Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

’Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 

I am  a beast,  a monster  grown, 

I will  no  light  nor  company, 

I find  it  now  my  misery. 

The  scene  is  turn’d,  my  joys  are  gone, 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 

Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy. 

I’ll  not  change  life  with  any  King, 

I ravisht  am : can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  than  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toys  time  to  beguile? 

Do  not,  O do  not  trouble  me, 

So  sweet  content  I feel  and  see. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 

I’ll  change  my  state  with  any  wretch, 
Thou  canst  from  gaol  or  dunghill  fetch; 
My  pain’s  past  cure,  another  hell, 

I may  not  in  this  torment  dwell  I 
Now  desperate  I hate  my  life, 

Lend  me  a halter  or  a knife; 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 

Naught  so  damn’d  as  melancholy 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 

TO  THE  READER. 


GENTLE  Reader,  I presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitive  to  know  wbat 
antic  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes  upon  tki3 
common  theatre,  to  the  world’s  view,  arrogating  another  man’s  name;  whence 
he  is,  why  he  doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say;  although,  as  “he  said, 
Primum si  noluero,  non  respondebo,  quis  coacturus  estl  I am  a free  man  born, 
and  may  choose  whether  I will  tell;  who  can  compel  me?  If  I be  urged,  I will 
as  I'eadily  reply  as  that  Egyptian  in  bPlutarch,  when  a curious  fellow  would 
needs  know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  velatam,  quid  inquiris  in 
rem  absconditam ? It  was  therefore  covered,  because  he  should  not  know  what 
was  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that  which  is  hid ; if  the  contents  please  thee, 
“ cand  be  for  thy  use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to  be 
the  Author;”  I would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet  in  some  sort  to  give  thee 
satisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I need,  I will  show  a reason,  both  of  this 
usurped  name,  title,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ; lest 
any  man,  by  reason  of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a pasquil,  a satire,  some 
ridiculous  treatise  (as  I myself  should  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenet,  or 
paradox  of  the  earth’s  motion,  of  infinite  worlds,  in  injmito  vacuo,  ex  fortuity 
atomorum  collisione,  in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision 
of  motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and  their  master 
Lucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and 
some  others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary  custom,  as  aGellius 
observes,  “ for  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and  insolent 
fictions,  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  them- 
selves credit,  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  jespected,”  as  artificers 
usually  do,  Novo  qui  marmori  ascribunt  Praxatilem  suo.  ’Tis  not  so  with  me. 

• Non  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpyasque  I No  Centraurs  here,  or  Gorgons  look  to  find, 
Invenies,  hominera  pagina  nostra  sapit.  | My  subject  is  of  man  and  human  kind. 

Thou  thyself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

fQuicqnid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas,  I Whate’cr  men  do,  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli.  | Joys,  wand’rings,  are  the  sum  of  my  report. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus, 
Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercury,  Democritus  Christianus,  &c. ; 
although  there  be  some  other  circumstances  for  which  I have  masked  myself 
under  this  vizard,  and  some  peculiar  respect  which  I cannot  so  well  express, 
until  I have  set  down  a brief  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what  he  was, 
with  an  Epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  Hlippocrates  and  'Laertius,  was  a little 
wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter 
days,k  and  much  given  to  solitariness,  a famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  1 cocevus 
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Democritus  to  the  Reader. 


with  Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a private  life : 
wrote  many  excellent  works,  a great  divine,  according  to  the  divinity  of  those 
times,  an  expert  physician,  a politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  mDia- 
cosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the 
Qtudies  of  husbandry,  saith  “Columella,  and  often  I find  him  cited  by  “Constan- 
tinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject.  He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  all 
beasts,  plants,  fishes,  birds;  and,  as  some  say,  could  p understand  the  tunes  and 
voices  of  them.  In  a word,  he  was  omnifariam  doctus,  a general  scholar',  a great 
student ; and  to  the  intent  he  might  better  contemplate,  qI  find  it  related  by 
some,  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw 
more  than  all  Greece  besides,  and  rwrit  of  every  subject,  Nihil  in  ioto  op'dcio 
natures . da  quo  non  scripsit .*  A man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound  conceit ; 
and  to  attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  year's  he  travelled  to  Egypt 
and  ‘Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  ““admired  of  some,  despised  of 
others.”  After  a wandering  life,  he  settled  at  Abdera,  a town  in  Thrace,  and 
was  sent  for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker,  Recorder,  or  town-clerk  as  some 
will ; or  as  others,  he  was  there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he 
lived  at  last  in  a garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies 
and  a private  life,  “ Tsaving  that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven, 
wand  laugh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw.” 
Such  a one  was  Democritus. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  reference  do 
I usurp  this  habit?  I confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  aught 
I have  yet  said,  were  both  im pudency  and  arrogancy.  I do  not  presume  to  make 
any  parallel,  Antistat  mild  millibus  Irecentis, xparvus  sum , nullus  sum,  altum  neo 
spiro,  nee  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I hope  with- 
out all  suspicion  of  pride, or  self-conceit,  I have  lived  a silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
private  life,  mihi  et  musis  in  the  University,  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  in 
Athens,  ad  senectam  fere  to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in 
my  study.  For  I have  been  brought  up  a student  in  the  most  flourishing 
college  of  Europe,  y augustissimo  collegio,  and  can  brag  with  Movius,  almost, 
in  ed  luce  domicilii  Vacicani,  totius  orbis  celeberrimi,  per  37  annos  multa 
opportunaque  didici for  thirty  years  I have  continued  (having  the  use  of  as 
good  “libraries  as  ever  he  had)  a scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either 
by  living  as  a drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so  learned 
and  nobfe  a society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be  any  way  dishonourable  to 
Buch  a l’oyal  and  ample  foundation.  Something  I have  done,  though  by  my 
profession  a divine,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii,  as  blie  said,  out  of  a running 
wit,  an  unconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I had  a great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to 
a superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omni- 
bus, nullus  in  singulis which  dPlato  commends,  out  of  him.  'Lipsius  approves 
and  furthers,  “ as  fit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a slave  of 
one  science,  or  dwell  together  in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad, 
centum  puer  artium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  man  s boat,  to  f taste  of  every 
dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,”  which,  saith  BMontaigne,  was  well  performed  by 
Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countryman  Adrian  Turnebus.  This  roving  humour 
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(though  not  with  like  success)  I have  ever  had,  and  like  a ranging  spaniel, 
that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I have  followed  all,  saving 
that  which  I should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly,  qui  ubique  est,  nus- 
quam  est,h  which  1 Gesner  did  in  modesty,  that  I have  read  many  books,  but 
to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method  ; I have  confusedly  tumbled  over 
divers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with  small  profit  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory, 
judgment.  I never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined 
thoughts  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with 
the  study  of  Cosmography.  j Saturn  was  lord,  of  my  geniture,  culminating, 
<fec.,  and  Mars  principal  significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  my 
ascendant;  both  fortunate  in  their  houses,  &c.  I am  not  poor,  I am  not  rich ; 
nihil  est,  nihil  deest,  I have  little,  I want  nothing:  all  my  treasure  is  in 
Minerva’s  tower.  Greater  preferment  as  I could  never  get,  so  am  I not  in 
debt  for  it,  I have  a competence  (laus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent 
patrons,  though  I live  still  a collegiate  student,  as  Democritus  in  his  garden, 
and  lead  a monastic  life,  ipse  mild  theatrum,  sequestered  from  those  tumults 
and  troubles  of  the  world,  Et  tanquam  in  specula  positus,  (k  as  he  said)  in  some 
high  place  above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  omnia  scecula,  preeterita  presen- 
tiaque  videns,  uno  velut  intuitu, , I hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others 
1 run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  country,  far  from 
those  wrangling  lawsuits,  aidce  vanitatem,  fori  ambitionein,  ridere  mecum  soleo  : 

I laugh  at  all,  “only  secure  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  corn  and 
cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I have  no  wife  nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide 
fox*.  A mere  spectator  of  other  men’s  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they 
act  their  parts,  which  methinks  are  diversely  presented  unto  me  as  from  a 
common  theatre  or  scene.  I hear  new  news  every  day,  and  those  ordinary 
rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts,  murders,  massaci’es,  meteors, 
comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged  in 
France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.,  daily  musters  and  pi’epa- 
rations,  and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought  so 
many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies,  and  sea-fights ; peace, 
leagues,  sti-atagems,  and  fx*esh  alarms.  A vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes, 
actions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations,  complaints, 
grievances,  are  daily  brought  to  our  ears-.  New  books  every  day,  pamphlets, 
currantoes,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  pai'adoxes, 
opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  religion,  &c.  Now 
come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mummei*ies,  entertainments,  jubilees, 
embassies,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays : 
then  again,  as  in  a new  shifted  scene,  ti*easons,  cheating  ti'icks,  robberies, 
enormous  villanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  bui'ials,  deaths  of  princes,  new  dis- 
coveries, expeditions,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.  To-day  we  hear  of 
new  lords  and  officers  ci’eated,  to-moi*i’ow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then, 
again  of  fresh  honours  conferred;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned;  one 
purchaseth,  another  breaketh : he  tlnfives,  his  neighbour  tux*ns  bankrupt : now 
plenty,  then  again  dearth  and  famine;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles, 
laughs,  weeps,  &c.  Thus  I daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public 
news,  amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world ; jollity,  piide,  perplexities 
and  cai*es,  simplicity  and  villany ; subtlety,  knavery,  candour  and  integrity, 
mutually  mixed  and  offering  themselves;  I rub  on  privus privatus ; as  I have 
still  lived,  so  I now  continue,  statu  quo  prius,  left  to  a solitary  life,  and  mine 
own  domestic  discontents : saving  that  sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar,  as  Diogenes 
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in  loro,  aut  in  mari  Indico  bonis  clui,  do  dote  filioj,  p.iUimonio  fi-Lii  non  8\un  solicitus. 
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went  into  the  city,  and  Democritus  to  the  haven  to  see  fashions,  I did  for  my 
recreation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could  not  choose 
but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tam  sagax  observator,  ac  simplex  red- 
tutor,"  not  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but  with  a mixed  passion. 

“ Bilem  ssepe,  Jocum  vestrl  movere  tumultus.’ 

Ye  wretched  mimics,  whose  fond  heats  have  been, 

How  oft  I the  objects  of  my  mirth  and  spleen. 

I did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satirically  tax  with 
Menippus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  I was  p petulanti  splem 
chacliinno,  and  then  again,  q urere  bilis  jecur,  I was  much  moved  to  see  that 
abuse  which  I could  not  mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I may  sympathize 
with  him  or  them,  ’tis  for  no  such  respect  I shroud  myself  under  his  name ; 
but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to  assume  a little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  which 
Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth 
express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritus  in  his  garden 
at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  r under  a shady  bower,  'with  a book  on  his  knees, 
busy  at  his  study,  sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking.  The  subject  of  his 
book  was  melancholy  and  madness;  about  him  lay  the  carcases  of  many  several 
beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomised ; not  that  he  did  contemn  God’s 
creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  bilis, 
or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered  in  men’s  bodies, 
to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  and  by  Iris  writings  and  obser- 
vations‘teach  others  howto  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which  good  intent  of  his, 
Hippocrates  highly  commended:  Democritus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to 
imitate,  and  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  succentu- 
riatoo'  jDemocriti,  to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  offend 
your  gravity,  were  it  a sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I could  produce 
many  sober  treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry 
more  fantastical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a kind  of  policy  in  these  days,  to 
prefix  a fantastical  title  to  a book  which  is  to  be  sold;  for,  as  larks  come 
down  to  a day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly 
passengers  at  an  antic  picture  in  a painter’s  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a 
judicious  piece.  And,  indeed,  as  u Scaliger  observes,  “nothing  more  invites 
a reader  than  an  argument  unlocked  for,  unthought  of,  and  sells  better  than  a 
scurrile  pamphlet,”  turn  maxime  cum  novitas  excitat  * palatum.  “ Many  men,” 
saith  Gellius,  “are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions,”  “and  able  (as  Y Pliny 
quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loiter  by  the  way  that  went  in  haste  to 
fetch  a midwife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down,”  For  my  part,  I 
have  honourable  w precedents  for  this  which  I have  done:  I will  cite  one  for 
all,  Anthony  Zara,  Pap.  Episc.,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections,  mem- 
bers, subsections,  &c.,  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my 
subject,  and  will  demand  a reason  of  it,  I can  allege  more  than  one ; I write  of 
melancholy,  by  being  busy  to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of 
melancholy  than  idleness,  “no  better  cure  than  business,’  “as  1 Ehasis 


>>  Not  so  sagacious  an  observer  as  simple  a narrator.  »ITor.  Ep.  lib.  1.  six.,  20.  rPcr.  A laugher  with 
a petulant  spleen.  a Hor.  lib.  1.  sat.  9.  r Secundum  moenia  locus  erat  frondosis  populis  opacus, 

vitibusque  sponto  natls,  tenuis  propc  aqua  deflncbat,  placide  murmurans,  ubi  sedile  et  domus  Democntl 
consuiciebatur  ■ Jpse  composite  considcbat,  super  genua  volumcn  liabens,  et  utrmque  alia  patentia 

parata,  disseetaque  anlmalia  cumulatim  strata,  quorum  viscera  rlmabatur.  ‘ C4m 

L sit  et  mente  cantus  sit,  et  ncsciat  so  languere,  ut  medelam  adhibeat.  « Scaliger,  Ep.  ad  Patisonem. 
Nibil’macis  lectorem  invitat  quam  inopinatum  argumentum,  ncque  vendibilior  merx  cst  quam  petulans  liber. 
* Lib  TK  c ll  Minv,  sequuntur  inscriptionum  festivities.  'Pnefat.  Nat.  Hist,  l'atri  obstctr.cem  par- 
turientl  Alias  accersentl  moram  injiccre  possunt.  " Anatomy  of  Popery,  Anatomy  of ^Immortality, 

Angelas  solas,  Anatomy  of  Antimony,  &c.  1 Cont.  1.  4,  c.  9.  Non  est  cura  roelior  quam  labor. 
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holds:  and  howbeit,  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum,  to  be  busy  m toys  is  to 
small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca,  aliud  agere  quam  nihil,  better  do 
to  no  end,  than  nothing.  I wrote  therefore,  and  busied  myself  m this  playing 
labour,  otiosaq.  diligentia  ut  vitarem  torpor em  feriandi  with  Vectius  m Ma- 
crobius,  atq.  otium  in  utile  verterem  negotium. 

T Simnl  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vita;, 

Lectorem  delBctando  simul  atque  monendo. 

Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind, 

And  with  the  pleasing  have  th'  instructive  join'd. 

Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mix  with  art, 

T’  inform  the  judgment,  nor  offend  the  heart, 

Shall  gain  all  votes. 

To  this  end  I write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  “ recite  to  trees,  and 
declaim  to  pillars  for  want  of  auditors:”  as  zPaulus  /Egmeta  ingenuously 
confesseth,  “ not  that  anything  was  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise 
myself,”  which  course  if  some  took,  I think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies, 
and  much  better  for  their  souls ; or  peradventure  as  others  do,  for  fame,  to 
show  myself  ( Scire  tuuin  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter').  I might  be  of 
Thucydides’  opinion,  “ ato  know  a thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one.  as 
if  he  knew  it  not.”  When  I first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et  quod  ait  bille, 
impellente  genio  negotium  suscepi,  this  I aimed  at  ; cvel  ut  lenirem  animum 
scribenclo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing ; for  I had  grcovidum  cor,  fcetum  caput,  a 
kind,  of  imposthume  in  my  head,  which  I was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen  of, 
and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I might  not  well 
refrain,  for  ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches. 
I was  not  a little  offended  with  this  malady,  shall  I say  my  Mistress  “ melan- 
choly,” my  Algeria,  or  my  malus  genius  ? and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is 
stung  with  a scorpion,  I would  expel  clavum  clavo,  acomfort  one  sorrow  with 
another,  idleness  with  idleness,  ut  ex  vipera  Theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out 
of  that  which  was  the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom 
fEelix  Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes’  frogs  in  his 
belly,  still  crying  Brecc,  ckex,  coax,  coax,  oop,  oop,  and  for  that  cause  studied 
physic  seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part  of  Europe  to  ease  himself. 
To  do  myself  good  I turned  over  such  physicians  as  our  libraries  would  afford, 
or  my  gprivate  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And  why  not  ? 
Carden  professeth  he  wrote  his  book,  “De  Consolatione  ” after  his  son’s 
death,  to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject  with  like 
intent  after  his  daughter’s  departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostor’s 
put  out  in  his  name,  which  Lipsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  myself, 
I can  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  “ h that  which  others  hear 
or  read  of,  I felt  and  practised  myself ; they  get  their  knowledge  by  books, 
I mine  by  melancholising.”  Experto  crede  Roberto.  Something  I can  speak 
out  of  experience,  cerumnabilis  experientia  me  docuit;  and  with  her  in  tha 
poet,  lIIaud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco;  I would  help  others  out  of 
a fellow-feeling;  and,  as  that  virtuous  lady  did  of  old,  “k being  a leper 
herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers,”  I will  spend 
my  time  and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

Yea,  but  you  will  infer  that  this  is  x actum  agere,  an  unnecessary  work, 
cramben  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.  To 


7 ^?r'  Pe  Arte  Poet.  * Non  qnod  do  novo  quid  addere,  aut  a veteribus  prfetcrmissum,  scd  propria* 
exercitatioms  causa.  • Qui  novit,  neque  id  quod  scntit  cxprimit,  pcrindc  est  ac  si  nesciret.  b Jovius 
“Erasmus.  d Otium  otio  dolorcm  dolore  sum  solatus.  f Observat.  1.  1.  b M.  Joh.  Rous, 
our  rrotobib.  Oxon.  M.  IToppcr,  M.  Guthridge,  &c.  h Quas  ill!  audire  et  legere  solent,  eorum  partim 
i ns\iCg?r™Ct’  a!!?nges,  ’ (lu®  litcris,  ego  militando  didlci,  nunc  vos  existimato  facta  an  dicta  pluris  sint. 
fioai  i * a,ug  ^ b y that  Power  that  pities  me,  I learn  to  pity  them.”  k Camden.  Ipsa  elepharw 

iiasi  corrcpta  elephantiasis  hospicium  construxit.  1 Iliada  post  llomerum. 
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wlifffc  purpose?  “m Nothing  is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said,”  so  thought 
Lucian  in  the  like  theme.  How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just 
volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject?  No  news  here  ; that  which 
I have  is  stolen  from  others,  n Dicitque  mild  mea  pagina,  fur  es.  If  that 
severe  doom  of  “Synesius  be  true,  “ it  is  a greater  offence  to  steal  dead  men’s 
labours,  than  their  clothes,”  what  shall  become  of  most  writers  ? I hold  up 
ruy  hand  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this  kind,  habea 
conftentem  reum,  I am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest.  ’Tis  most  true, 
tenet  insanabile  multos  scribendi  cacoethes,  and  “pthei’e  is  no  end  of  writing  of 
books,”  as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  q scribbling  age,  especially 
wherein  “rthe  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a worthy  man  saith;) 
presses  be  oppressed,”  and  out  of  an  itching  humour  that  every  man  hath  to 

show  himself,  8 desirous  of  fame  and  honour  ( scribimus  indocti  doctique ), 

he  will  write  no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots,  not  whence. 
‘“Bewitched  with  this  desire  of  fame,  etiam  mediis  in  morbis,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  their  health,  and  scarce  able  to  hold  a pen,  they  must  say 
something,  “ “and  get  themselves  a name,”  saith  Scaliger,  “ though  it  be  to 
the  downfall  and  ruin  of  many  others.”  To  be  counted  writers,  scriptores  ut 
salutentur,  to  be  thought  and  held  Polumathes  and  Polyhistors,  apud imperitum 
vulgus  ob  ventosce  nomen  artis,  to  get  a paper-kingdom  : nulla  spe  quamtus  sed 
amplafamce,  in  this  precipitate,  ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  ests&culum,  inter  imma- 
turam  eruditionem,  ambitiosum  et  prczceps  (’tis  1 Scaliger  s censure) ; and  they 
that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditores,  must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they 
be  capable  and  fit  hearers.  They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam  armatam, 
divine,  human  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as  our 
merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write  great  tomes,  Gum  non  sint  re 
vera  doctiores,  sed  loquaciores,  whereas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars, 
but  greater  praters.  They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  “Gesner 
observes,  ’tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on  ; no  news  or  aught  worthy 
of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms.  Neferiarentur  fortasse  typographic  vet 
ideo  scribendum  est  aliquid  ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries  we  make 
new  mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ; and  as  those  old 
Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad-sited  Rome  we 
skim  off  the  cream  of  other  men’s  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled 
gardens  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.  Castrant  alios  ut  hbrossuos  per  se 
qraciles  alieno  adipe  suffarciant  (so  *Jovius  inveighs).  They  lard  their  lean 
books  with  the  fat  of  others’  works.  Ineruditifures,  &o.  A fault  that  every 
writer  finds,  as  I do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves,  "Trium  liter  arum  homines, 
all  thieves;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up  their  new  comments, 
scrape  Ennius  dung-hills,  and  out  of  “Democritus’  pit,  as  I have  done  By 
which  means  it  conies  to  pass,  “dthat  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of 
our  putid  papers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakes,  Scnbunt  carmina  qualcgunt 
cacantes;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  “lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast-meac 
from  burning.  “With  us  in  France,”  saith  Scaliger,  eveiy  man  hat 
liberty  to  write,  but  few  ability.  « Heretofore  learning  was  graced  byj^icious 
scholars,  but  now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  sciibblc 
that  either  write  for  vain-glory,  need,  to  get  money,  or  as  parasites  to  flatter 
and  collogue  with  some  great  men,  they  put  out  "hurras,  quisqudiasqux  mcp- 

- Nihil  prstcrmissum  .nod  l P ^ 

Uattones,  quain  vestes  furarl.  p Eccl.  i . ^ London.  *•  Homines  famelici  gloria:  ad  ostenta- 

prafat.  lcct.  Jonas,  the  late  right  revc  ' • i Lffaclnatl  etiam  laudis  amorc,  Ac.  Justus  Baro- 

tionem  eruditionis  undique  con  Rerun  t.  ^ Buchanan  us.  ^ struunt.  * Exercit  2SS.  ■ Omncs  sibi 

nlus.  “ Ex  ruinis  alien®  existimationis  sibi . gi  u,  n0Yie  auculus rcl  habcantur  auctores.  1 iref. 

famam  qurcrunt  et  quovis  modoinorbcin  si  g Democvit  j putco.  a Non  tam  refert®  bibliotheca:  quam 

biblioth.  * l’rmfat.  hist.  Plautus.  E H ’ p in  regno  Francla:  omnibus  seribendl 

cloaca:.  « Et  quicqukl  cart.s  amioitur  inoptis  f Epist.  ad  Pet  as  « ob  homines.  hAus.  pao 
datnr  libertas  paueis  facultas.  BOlim  liter®  ob  homines  in  precio,  nunc  soruem  o 
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tiasoue  ‘Amongst  so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  ty 
read  in"  of  whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  better,  but  rather  much  worse,  qwtn* 
uficitur  potiiis  quam  perficitur,  by  which  he  is  rather  infected  than  any  wsy 

perfected. 

r k Qul  tnlia  legit, 

Quid  didicit  tandem,  quid  scit  nisi  somnia,  nugas? 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of  old)  a great  book  is 
a ^reat  mischief.  ‘Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for  their 
Bcribblirm  to  no  purpose,  non  inquit  ab  edendo  deterreo,  modo  novum  aliquia 
invmiant,  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that _ it  be  some  new  invention  of 
their  own ; but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope  again  and 
a<min;  or 'if  it  be  a new  invention,  ’tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  j dle 
fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to  read,  and  who  so  cannot  invent  1 “ 111  He 

must  have  a barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribbling  age  can  forge  nothing.  n Princes 
show  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings,  soldiers  their  manhood,  and 
scholars  vent  their  toys they  must  read,  they  must  hear  whether  they  will 


or  no. 

o Et  quodcuaque  semel  chartis  illeverit,  omnes 
Gestiet  a furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 

Et  pueros  et  anus- 


What  once  is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know, 
Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 


« What  a company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,”  as  Pliny  complains 
to  Sossius  Sinesius.  “pThis  April  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited.” 
What  a catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our 
Frankfort  Marts,  our  domestic  Marts  brought  out?  Twice  a year,  “nRro- 
ferunt  se  nova  ingenia  et  ostentant,  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to 
sale,  magno  conatu  nihil  agimus.  So  that  which  bGesner  much  desires,  if  a 
speedy  reformation  be  not  had,  by  some  Prince’s  Edicts  and  grave  Super- 
visors, to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infinitum.  Quis  tam  avidus 
librorum  helluo,  who  can  read  them  ? As  already,  we  shall  have  a vast  Chaos 
and  confusion  of  books,  we  are  “Oppressed  with  them,  “our  eyes  ache  with 
reading,  our  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part  I am  one  of  the  number  nos 
numerus  sumus,  (we  are  mere  ciphers) : I do  not  deny  it,  I have  only  this  of 
Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  meum,  nihil  meum,  ’tis  all  mine,  and  none 
As  a good  housewife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth. 


mine. 


a bee  gathei’s  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a new  bundle  of 
all,  Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant,  I have  laboriously  “collected  this 
Cento  out  of  divers  writers,  and  that  sine  injuria,  I have  wronged  no  authors, 
but  given  everymanhis  own ; which  fHieromsomuchcommendsinNepotian;  he 
stole  not  whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now-a-days,  concealing  their 
author’s  names,  but  still  said  this  was  Cyprian’s,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hillarius, 
so  said  Minutius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Arnobius  : I cite  and  quote  mine 
authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scribblers  account  pedantical,  as  a 
cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their  affected  fine  style,  I must  and  will 
use)  sumpsi,  non  surripui  ; and  what  Yarro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees, 
minime  maleficce  nullius  opus  vellicantes  faciunt  deterius,  I can  say  of  myself, 
"Whom  have  I injured  ? The  matter  is  theirs  most  part,  and  yet  mine,  apparet 
unde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves),  aliud  tamen  quam  unde  sumptum 
sit  apparet,  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies  incorporate,  digest, 


1 Inter  tot  millo  volumina  vix  unns  a cujns  lectlone  qnlsmclior  cvaclat,  Immo  potius  non  pejor.  k PallngenTas. 
What  does  any  one,  who  reads  such  works,  learn  or  know  but  dreams  and  trilling  things.  1 Lib.  5.  de  Sap. 
m Sterile  oportet  esse  ingenlum  quod  in  hoc  scripturientum  pruritus,  Ac.  11  Cardan,  prmf.  ad  Consol. 
0 Hor.  lib.  1,  sat.  4.  p Epist.  lib.  1.  Magnum  poetarum  proventum  annus  liic  attulit,  nienso  April  1 
nuilus  fere  dies  quo  non  aliquis  recitavit.  * Idem.  *>  Principlbus  et  doctoribus  deliberandum  relinqno. 
nt  arguantur  auctorum  furta  et  millies  repetita  tollantur,  et  temere  scribcndi  libido  coerceatur,  alitor  In 
Infinitum  progressura.  « Onerabuntur  ingenia,  nemo  legendis  sulllcit.  d Librls  obruimur,  oculi  legendo 
manus  volitando  dolent.  Earn.  Strada  Momo.  Lucretius.  « Quicquid  ubique  bene  dictum  facio  meum,  et 
iilud  nunc  meis  ad  compendium,  nunc  ad  fldem  et  auctorltatem  alienis  exprimo  verbis,  omnes  auctore.- 

meos  clientcs  esse  arbitror,  Ac.  Sarisburiensis  ad  Polycrat.  prol.  r In  Epitaph.  Nep.  iilud  Cyp.  hoc 

Lact.  iilud  Ilillar.  est,  ita  Victorinus,  in  liunc  modum  loquutus  est  Arnobius,  &c. 
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assimilate,  I do  concoquere  quod  hausi,  dispose  of  what  I take.  I make  them 
pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine  own,  I 
must  usurp  that  of  6 WecJcer  e Ter.  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius, 
methodus  sola  artificem  ostendit,  we  can  say  nothing  but  what  hath  been  said, 
the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and  shows  a scholar.  Oribasius. 
HCsius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  method,  diverso  stilo, 
non  diversa. Jide.  Our  poets  steal  from  Homer;  he  spews,  saith  HClian,  they 
lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austin’s  words  verbatim  still,  and  our  story-dressers, 
do  as  much ; he  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best. 


donee  quid  grandius  ajtas 

Postera  sorsque  ferat  melior h 

Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philosophy,  yet  I say 
with  iDidacus  Stella,  “A  dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a giant  may  see 
farther  than  a giant  himself;”  I may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than 
my  predecessoi’s  ; and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  other-, 
than  for  ^Elianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  morbis  capitis 
after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heurnius,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a 
race,  one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another.  Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 


Allatrea  licet  usque  nos  et  usque, 
Et  Gannitibus  improbis  lacessas. 


I solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  “Doric  dialect, 
extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a rhapsody  of  rags  gathered 
together  from  several  dung-hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  fopperies 
confusedly  tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  learning,  harsh, 
raw  rude,  fantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested, 
vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull,  and  dry;  I confess  all  (’tis  partly  affected)  thou 
canst  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I do  of  myself.  ’Tis  not  worth  the 
reading  I yield  it,  I desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a 
snbiect  I should  be  peradventure  loth  myself  to  read  him  or  thee  so  writing ; 
’tis  not  operce  pretium.  All  I say  is  this,  that  I have  b precedents  for  it,  which 
Isocrates  calls,  perfugium  iis  qui  peccant,  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
&c.  Nonnulli  alii  idem  fecerunt ; others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more,  and 
perhaps  thou  thyself,  Novimus  et  qui  te,  &c.  We  have  all  our  faults  ; scimus, 
et  hanc  veniam,  &c.;  'thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I done  others,  and  may  do 
thee,  Gedimus  inque  vicem,  &c.,  ’tis  lex  talioms,  quid  pro  quo.  Go  now, 
censure,  criticise,  scoff,  and  rail. 


<i  Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus : 
Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas, 
Ipse  ego  quiun  dixi,  &c. 


Wert  thou  all  scoffs  and  flouts,  a very  Jlomus, 
Than  we  ourselves,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  us. 


Thus  as  when  women  scold,  have  I cried  whore  first,  and  in  some  men’s 
censures  I am  afraid  I have  overshot  myself,  Laudare  se  vani,  vituperare  stulti, 
as  I do  not  arrogate,  I will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestrum  non  sum,  nec  vnus, 
I am  none  of  the  best,  I am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  I am  an  inch, 
or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I may  be  peradventuie 
an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I have  essayed,  put 
myself  upon  the  stage  ; I must  abide  the  censure,  I may  not  escape  it.  It 
most  true,  stylus  virum  arguit,  our  style  bewrays  us,  and  as  hunters  find  their 
„ame  by  the  trace,  so  is  a man’s  genius  descried  by  Ins  works,  Mvdto  flMfota ' ex 
m-monequam  lineamentis,  de  monbus  hominum  judwamus ; it  was  old  Catos 
I have  laid  myself  ^pen  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise,  turned  mine  mside 


iffis  Et  sv 

arancarum  textua  ldeo  melior  quia  e ^ ab3Urdo  dato  millc  sequuntur.  c Non  dubito  multos 

apes  Lipsius  adversua  diaiogiat.  Un  l,  ° “enatorea  feram  - vestigto  impresso,  virum  scnpti- 

lectorea  hie  fore  atultos.  11  Martial,  13,  l. 
uncula.  Lipa. 
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outward  : I shall  be  censured,  I doubt  not ; for,  to  say  truth  with  Erasmus, 
nihil  morosius  hominum  judiciis,  there  is  naught  so  peevish  as  mens  judg- 
ments ; yet  this  is  some  comfort,  ut  palata,  sic  judicia , oui  censures  are  as 
various  as  our  palates. 


fTres  mihl  convivse  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato,  & c. 


Three  guests  I have,  dissenting  at  my  feasts 
Kequiring  each  to  gratify  his  taste 
With  different  food. 


Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests,  our  books  like  beauty, 
that  which  one  admires  another  rejects;  so  are  we  approved  as  men’s  fancies 
are  inclined.  Pro  captu  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli.  That  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  one  is  ainaracum  sui,  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines,  tot 
sententice,  so  many  men,  so  many  minds:  that  which  thou  condemnest  he 
commends.  e Quod petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus.  He  respects 
matter,  thou  art  wholly  for  words ; he  loves  a loose  and  free  style,  thou  art 
all  for  neat  composition,  strong  lines,  hypei'boles,  allegories;  he  desires  a fine 
frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  *ITieron.  Natali  the  jesuit  hath  cut  to 
the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  reader’s  attention,  which  thou  rejectest;  that 
which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be 
not  pointblank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  hsi  quidforsan  omissum, 
quod  is  aniino  conceperit,  si  quce  dictio,  &c.  If  aught  be  omitted,  or  added, 
which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipmm  paucce  lectionis,  an  idiot,  an 
ass,  nullus  es,  or  plagiarius,  a trifler,  a trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow ; or 
else ’it  is  a thing  of  mere  industry,  a collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a very 
toy.  1 Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  quce  jam  facta,  nec  de  salebris  cogitant  ubi  via 
strata ; so  men  are  valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  them- 
selves, as  things  of  nought,  who  could  not  have  done  so  much.  U nusquisque 
abundcit  sensu  suo,  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense ; and  whilst  each 
particular  party  is  so  affected,  how  should  one  please  all? 

k Quid  dem  1 quid  non  dem  1 Eenuis  tu  quod  jubet  ills. 

What  courses  must  I chuse  ? 

What  not  I What  both  would  order  you  refuse. 


How  shall  I hope  to  express  myself  to  each  man’s  humour  and  1 coneeit,  or  to> 
give  satisfaction  to  all?  Some  understand  too  little,  some  too  much,  qui  simi- 
liter in  legendos  libros,  atque  in  salutandos  homines  irruumt,  non  cogitantes 
quales,  sed  quibus  vestibus  induti  sint,  as  “Austin  observes,  not  regarding  what, 
but  who  write,  11  or  exin  habet  auctoris  celebritas,  not  valuing  the  metal,  but 
stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Cantharum  aspiciunt,  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich, 
in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand  titles, 
though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a dunce;  but,  as  *Baronius  hath  it  of 
Cardinal  Caraffa’s  works,  he  is  a mere  hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty. 
Some  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  overween,  others  come  with  a prejudice  to 
carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff;  [qui  de  me  forsan,  quicquicl  est,  omni  contemptu 
contemptius  judicant ) some  as  bees  for  honey,  some  as  spiders  to  gather 
poison.  What  shall  I do  in  this  case?  As  a Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an 
inn  in  Germany,  and  dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.,  replies  hi  a surly 
tone,  “ 0 aliud  tibi  quceras  diversorium,”  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you  to  another 
inn  : I resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  I do  not 
much  esteem  thy  censure,  take  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I will, 
but  when  wo  have,  both  done,  that  of  pPlinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will  prove 
true,  “ Every  man’s  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  subject,  occa- 
sion, and  some  commending  favourite  happen  to  it.”  If  I be  taxed,  exploded 

fHor  Kllor.  * Antwerp,  fol.  1G07.  h Muretus.  1 Lipsius.  k ilor.  1 Fieri  non  potest, 
ut  quou  quisque  cogitat,  dicat  unus.  Muretus.  m Lib.  1.  dc  ord.,  cap.  11.  n Erasmus.  * Annal.  Tom.  3. 
ad  annum  360.  Est  porcus  ille  qui  sacerdotem  ex  amplitudine  redituum  sordide  demetitur.  ©Erasm.  dial. 

ihpist.  lib.  6.  Cujusquo  ingenium  non  statim  emergit,  nisi  materice  fautor,  occasio,  commendatorque 
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by  tliee  and  some  such,  I shall  haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  others, 
and  so  have  been  ( Expertus  loquor),  and  may  truly  say  with  q Jovius  in  like  < 
case,  (absit  verbo  jactantia ) heroum  quorunda/m,  pontificunn,  et  virorvm 
nobilium  familiar itatem  et  amicitiam,  gratasque  gralias,  et  multorum  r bene 
laudatorvm  laudes  sum  inde  promeritus,  as  I have  been  honoured  by  some 
worthy  men,  so  have  I been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  first 
publishing  of  this  book,  (which  8 Probus  of  Persius’  satires),  editum  librum 
continuo  mirari  homines,  ateque  avide  deripere  cceperunt,  I may  in  some  sort 
apply  to  this  my  work.  The  first,  second,  and  third  editions  were  suddenly 
gone,  eagerly  read,  and,  as  I have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as 
scornfully  rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Democritus  his  fortune,  Idem  admi- 
rationi  et  *irrisioni  habitus.  ’Twas  Seneca’s  fate,  that  superintendent  of  wit, 
learning,  judgment,  ‘ ad  stupor em  doctus,  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
in  Plutarch’s  opinion;  “that  renowned  corrector  of  vice,”  as  “Fabius  terms 
him,  “ and  painful  omniscious  philosopher,  that  writ  so  excellently  and  admir- 
ably well,”  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure.  How  is  he  vilified 
by 1 Caligula,  Agellius,  Pabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  his  chief  propugner?  In 
eo  plei-aque  perniliosa,  saith  the  same  Fabius,  many  childish  tracts  and 
sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illaboratus,  too  negligent  often  and  remiss,  as  Agellius 
observes,  oratio  vulgaris  etprotrita,  dicaces  et  ineptce  sententice,  eruditio  plebeia, 
an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In  partibus  spinas  et  fastidia  habet,  saith 
+ Lipsius;  and,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  alice  in 
argutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur,  intricatus  alicubi,  et  parum  compositus,  sine 
copia  rerum  hoc  fecit,  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after 
the  Stoics’  fashion,  parum  ordinavit,  multa  accumulavit,  &c.  If  Seneca  be 
thus  lashed,  and  many  famous  men  that  I could  name,  what  shall  I expect? 
How  shall  I that  am  vix  umbra  tanti  philosophi,  hope  to  please?  “Ho  man 
so  absolute  (y  Erasmus  holds)  to  satisfy  all,  except  antiquity,  prescription,  (he., 
set  a bar.”  But  as  I have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  always  take  place, 
how  shall  I evade?  ’Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers,  I must  (I  say) 
abide  it;  I seek  not  applause;  z Non  ego  ventosce,  venor suffragia plehis;  again, 
non  sum  adeo  informis,  I would  not  be  a vilified. 

blaudatus  abunde, 

Non  fastiditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

I fear  good  men’s  censures,  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance  I submit  my 
labours, 

• et  linguas  mancipiorum 

Contemno. 

As  the  barking  of  a dog,  I securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scurrile 
obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and  detractors;  I scorn  the  rest.  What 
therefore  I have  said,  pro  tenuitate  mea,  I have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I was  desirous  to  have  amended  if  I could,  concerning 
the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  I must  apologise,  deprecari, 
and  upon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice  : it  was  not  mine  intent 
to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Minerva,  but  to  have 
exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I could  have  got  it  printed.  Any 
scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our  mercenary  stationei's  in  English  ; they 
print  all, 

cuduntque  libellos 

In  quorum  foliis  vix  simia  nuda  cacarct ; 


_ , , . rI..,a.ri,  laudato  laus  esfr.  •Vlt.I’ersii.  » Minuit  prjesentia  fomam.  ‘Lipsius 

deSerVix  %%%'  "ll* 
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But  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ; which  is  one  of  the  reasons d Nicholas  Car,  in 
his  oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers,  gives,  that  so  many  flourishing 
wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another 
main  fault  is,  that  I have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style,  which 
now  flows  remissly,  as  it  was  first  conceived ; but  my  leisure  would  not  permit ; 
Feci  nec  quod  potui,  nec  quod  volui,  I confess  it  is  neither  as  I would,  nor  as  it 
should  be, 

C Cam  relego  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurima  cerno  I When  I peruse  this  tract  which  I have  writ, 

Me  quoque  quse  faerant  judice  digna  lini.  | I am  abash’d,  and  much  I hold  unfit. 

Ft  quod  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I disallow  at  this 
present,  which  when  I writ,  slYon  eadem  est  (etas,  non  mens;  I would 
willingly  retract  much,  &c.,  but  ’tis  too  late,  I can  only  crave  pardon  now  for 
what  is  amiss. 

I might  indeed,  (had  I wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet, 
nonumque  prematur  in  annum,  and  have  taken  more  care : or,  as  Alexander 
the  physician  would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it  be 
used  I should  have  revised,  corrected  and  amended  this  tract ; but  I had  not 
(as  I said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  assistants.  Pancrates  in 
6Lucian,  wanting  a servant  as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt, 
took  a door  bar,  and  after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced  (Eucrates  the 
relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a serving-man,  fetch  him  water, 
turn 'the  spit,  serve  in  supper',  and  what  work  he  would  besides ; and  when  he 
had  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his  man  to  a stick  again.  I have  no 
such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire  them  ; no  whistle 
to  call  like  the  master  of  a ship,  and  bid  them  run,  etc.  I have  no  such 
authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as  that  noble  *Ambrosius  was  to  Origen, 
allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ; I must  for 
that  cause  do  my  business  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced,  as  a bear  doth 
her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump;  I had  not  time  to  lick  it  into 
form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first 
written  quicquid  in  buccam  venit,  in  an  extemporean  style,  as  hI  do  commonly 
all  other  exercises,  eff'udi  quicquid  clictavit  genius  meus,  out  of  a confused 
company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  deliberation  as  I do  ordinarily  speak, 
without  all  affectation  of  big  words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes, 
strong  lines,  that  like  fAcesta’s  arrows  caught  fire  as  they  flew,  strains  of  wit, 
brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exornations,  elegancies,  &c.,  which  many  so 
much  affect.  I am  1 aquee  potor,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves 
our  modem  wits,  a loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  ficum  vocoficum,  et  ligonem  ligo- 
nem,  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente,  kI  call  a spade  a spade, 
animis  hcec  scribo,  non  auribus,  I respect  matter  not  words;  remembering  that 
of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba : and  seeking  with  Seneca, 
quid  scribam,  non  quemaclmodum,  rather  what  than  how  to  write : for  as  Philo 
thinks,  “'He  that  is  conversant  about  matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that 
excel  in  this  art  of  speaking,  have  no  profound  learning, 

“ Verba  nitent  plialeris,  at  nuUn3  verba  medullas 
Intus  habent 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  “ n when  you  see  a fellow 
careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech,  know  this  for  a certainty  that 

* Ant  artis  InscU  ant  quaistul  magis  quam  Uteris  student,  lmb.  Cantab,  et  Lond.  Excus.  167G.  « Ovid, 

e pont.  tleg.  1.  b.  1 Hor.  « Tom.  3.  Philopseud.  acccpto  pessulo,  quum  carmen  quoddnm  dixisset, 
enecit  ut  ambularet,  aquam  liauriret,  nrnam  pararet,  &c.  * Kusebius,  eccles.  hist.  lib.  G.  >>  Stans 

peiie  in  uno,  as  he  made  verses.  f Virg.  i Non  eadem  a summo  expectes,  minimoque  poeta.  k Stylus 
Pr*ter  parrhesinm.  i Qui  rebus  se  exercct,  verba  negligit,  et  qui  callct  artem  dicendi, 

, .am  disctplinam  habet  recognitam.  m Palingenius.  Words  may  be  resplendent  with  ornament,  but 
* ' -...Ir0nt'mn  nP  marrow  within.  11  Cujuscunquc  orationcm  vides  politam  et  sollleitam,  scito  animum  in 

pmullis  occupatum,  in  scriptis  nil  solidum.  Epist.  lib.  1 . 21. 
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man’s  mind  is  busied  about  toys,  there’s  no  solidity  in  him.  Non  est  orncv- 
mentum  virile  concinnitas : as  he  said  of  a nightingale,  vox  es,  puetoea  ni  t/i  , 
&c.  I am  therefore  in  this  point  a professed  disciple  of  “A  pollonius  a scholar 
of  Socrates.  I neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to  inform  my  reader  s under- 
standing, not  to  please  his  ear;  ’tis  not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly, 
which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  myself  readily  and  plainly  as  it 
happens.  So  that  as  a river  runs  sometimes  precipitate  and  swift,  then  dull  and 
Blow;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages;  now  deep,  then  shallow;  now  mucky, 
then  clear;  now  broad,  then  narrow;  doth  my  style  flow:  now  serious,  then 
light;  now  comical,  then  satirical;  now  more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the 
present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I was  affected.  An  1 iou 
vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwise  to  tliee,  than  the 
wav  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  foul;  here  champaign, 
there  inclosed;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in  another:  by  woods,  groves, 
hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I shall  lead  thee  per  ardua  montium,  et  lubnca 
vallium,  et  roscida  cespitum,  et  *glebosa  camporum,  through  variety  of  objects 

that  which  thou  shalt  like  and  surely  dislike.  ,,  , P 

For  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  I pray  you  that  ot 
Columella,  Nihil  perfectum,  aut  d singulari  consummatum  industna,  no  man 
can  observe  all,  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and 
avoided  in  Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Bom  venatons  ( one  hold,) 
plures  f eras  caper e,  non  omnes;  he  is  a good  huntsman,  can  catch  s°me,  no 
all;  I have  done  my  endeavour.  Besides,  I dwell  nor  m this  study,  A on  hie 
sulcos  ducimus,  non  hoc  pulvere  desudamus,  I am  but  a smatterer,  ? confess 
stranger,  11  here  and  there  I pull  a flower;  I do  easily  grant,  rf  a ngiu  cens 
should  criticise  on  this  which  I have  writ,  he  should  not  And  three  sole  faiilts 
Scalieer  in  Terence,  but  three  hundred.  So  many  as  he  hath  clone  in  Caida 
subtleties,  as  many  notable  errors  as  'Gal.  Laurembergms,  a We  professor  of 
Kostocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Laorentrus,  or 

Sacro  boscus.  And  although  this  be  a sixth  edition,  ill  which  I should  have  been 
more  accurate,  corrected  “all  those  former  escapes  yet  ,t  was  mqqm ifc 

opus,  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  as  carpenters  do  ^d  out  of  ^ld  as  soon 
much  better  build  a new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house  l ^ld  ^ soon 
write  as  much  more,  as  alter  that  which  as  written.  If  aught  therefoxe  be 
amiss  (as  I grant  there  is),  I require  a friendly  admonition,  no  bittei  invective, 
‘Sint  musis  socii  Charites,  Furia  omnis  abesto,  othcrwise  as  m oidm  j 
controversies,  funem  contentions  nectamus,  sed  cm  bono  ? We  may ^conte  , 
and  likely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what  purpose]  We  are  both  scholars,  say. 


-•Arcades  ambo, 


Both  young  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspir  d 
To  sing  and  answer  as  the  song  requir  d. 


Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what,  shall  we  get  by  it!  Treble  ^ 

make  snort  to  others.  If  I be  convict  of  an  error,  I will  yield,  I will  amena. 

Si  quid  bonis  monbus,  si  quid  veritati  dmmtamum,  »n  w £ 

Uteris  a me  dictum  sit,  id  nec  dictwm  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I lequore  a favour 
able  centre  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasms  of  wo  ds, 
tautological  repetitions  (though  Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  mmis  dsitui, 
quod  nlnquam  satis  dicitur)  perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  Kmretatffins 
L.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases  ^ 
non  ad  verbum,  but  as  an  author,  I use  more  liberty  and  t hat  s only  taken 
which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quotations  are  often  inserted  in  the  text,  w Inch 

lib  a ylt.  Apoi,  Nogligcbat  oratorlam  facultatcm,  ct  pcnitas  a^pcrnabafu^cju^rof^ 
lores  quod  linguam  duntaxat,  non  autcm  mcnfeni  rcddercnt  crudUiorera.  ^ p pet  Nanuius  not.  in 
Seneca  de  Ponto,  bos  licrbum,  ciconia  bab“^S“piarii  in  m’orem,  bine  hide  tiorem  vellico,  ut  cams  Mluu: 

su^tssssss  «.  • »»  « «-  • • «*• 
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or  oversight. 


x Nnnquam  ita  quicquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  yitam  fait, 
Quin  res,  setas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  apportent  novi, 

Aliquid  moneant,  ut  ilia  quae  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 

Et  quae  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  exercendo  ut  repudias. 

Ne’er  was  aught  yet  at  first  contrived  so  fit, 

But  use,  age,  or  something  would  alter  it; 

Advise  thee  better,  and,  upon  peruse, 

Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  thou  takest  refuse. 


But  I am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again,  Ne  quid  minis,  1 
will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ; I have  done.  The  last  and  greatest 
exception  is,  that  I,  being  a divine,  have  meddled  with  physic, 


Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes;  have  I so  much  leisure,  or  little 
business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  men’s  matters  which  concern  me 
not?  What  have  I to  do  with  physic?  Quod  medicorum  est  promittant 
medici.  The  z Lacedemonians  were  once  in  counsel  about  state  matters,  a 
debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose,  his  speech  was 
generally  approved : a grave  senator  steps  up,  and  by  all  means  would  have  it 
repealed,  though  good,  because  dehonestabatur  pessimo  auctore,  it  had  no  better 
an  author;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should  pass.  This 
counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est,  and  it  was  registered  forthwith.  Et  sic  bona 
sententia  mansit,  malus  auctor  mutatus  est.  Thou  sayest  as  much  of  me,  sto- 
machosus  as  thou  art,  and  grantest,  peradventure,  this  which  I have  written  in 
physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a professed  physician,  or  so ; but 
why  should  I meddle  with  this  tract?  Hear  me  speak.  There  be  many  other 
subjects,  I do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of, 
of  which  had  I written  ad  ostentationem  only,  to  show  myself,  I should  have 
rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I have  been  more  conversant,  I could  have  more 
willingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  myself  and  others;  but  that  at  this 
time  I was  fatally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away  by 
this  by-stream,  which,  as  a rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main  channel  of  my 
studies,  in  which  I have  pleased  and  busied  myself  at  idle  hours,  as  a subject 
most  necessary  and  commodious.  Not  that  I prefer  it  before  divinity, 
which  I do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I saw  no  such  great  need.  For  had 
I written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many  commen- 
tators, treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams  of  oxen 
cannot  draw  them ; and  had  I been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I 
might  have  haply  printed  a sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross,  a sermon  in  St.  Marie’s 
Oxon,  a sermon  in  Christ-Church,  or  a sermon  before  the  right  honourable, 
right  reverend,  a sermon  before  the  right  worshipful,  a sermon  in  Latin,  in 
Lnglish,  a sermon  with  a name,  a sermon  without,  a sermon,  a sermon,  (fee. 
But  I have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others 
have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs.  To  have  written  in  controversy  had 
been  to  cut  off  an  hydra’s  head,  "lis  litem  generat,  one  begets  another,  so 

* Frarnbesarius,  Sennertus,  Ferandus,  &c.  rTer.  Adolph.  y Tleaut.  Act.  1.  scon.  1.  * Gellius  lib.  IS 

ctx.,  X »Et  indc  catena  qiuedam  fit,  quaa  lixredes  etiarn  ligat.  Cardan.  llensius.  ’ ^ 


y Tantumne  est  ab  re  tua  otii  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  quas  ad  te  attinent  f 
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many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions.  In  sacra  hello  hoe 
quod  stili  mucrone  agitur,  that  having  once  begun,  I should  never  make  an  end. 
One  had  much  better,  as  b Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since  observed, 
provoke  a great  prince  than  a begging  friar,  a J esuit,  or  a seminary  priest,  I 
will  add,  for  inexpugndbile  genus  hoc  hominum,  they  are  an  irrefraga  fie  society , 
they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word ; and  that  with  such  eagerness,  impu- 
dence, abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and  bitterness  in  them  questions  they 
proceed,  that  as  he  csaid,  furorne  ccecus,  an  rapit  vis  acnor,  an  culpa. , 
responsum  date  ? Blind  fury,  or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs 
them,  I know  not,  I am  sure  many  times,  which  d Austin  perceived  long  since, 
tempestate  contention is  serenitas  charitatis  obnubilatur,  with  this  tempest  or 
contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  overclouded,  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and  more  than  we  can 
tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a racket,  that  as 
°Fabius  said,  “ It  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  born 
dumb,  and  altogether  illiterate,  than  so  far  to  dote  to  them  own  destruction. 

At  melius  fuerat  non  scribere,  namque  tacere  * 

Tutum  semper  erit, 

’Tis  a general  fault,  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  fm  physic,  “ unhappy 
men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  days  in  unprofitable  questions  and  disputations 
intricate  subtleties,  de  land  caprind,  about  moonshine  m the  water,  leaving 
in  the  meantime  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched  wherein  the 
best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and  do  not  o y 
neglect  them  ourselves,  but  hinder,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others  that 
are  willing  to  inquire  after  them.”  These  motives  at  this  present  have 
induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject. 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  Ne  sutor  ultra  and 

find  Mmsdf  grieved  that  I have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I will  teU  him  m 
brief  I do  not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  foi  their 
advantage,  I know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders  in  hope  of  a 
benefice,  Tis  a common  transition,  and  why  may  not  a melanc  10  y c nvin  , 
can  get  nothin-  but  by  simony,  profess  physic?  Drusianus  an  Italian  (Ciu- 
sianus  but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  “ e because  he  was  not  fortunate 
in Ts  practice,  took  his  profession,  and  writ  afterwards  m divinity 
Marciiius  Ficinus  was  semel  et  simul ; a priest  and  a physician  at  once  and 
hT.  Linacer  in  his  old  age  took  orders.  The  Jesuits  both  at  ttas 

time  divers  of  them  permissu  supenorum,  chirurgeons,  pandeis,  bawds,  and 
STte  Many  poor  country-vicars,  for  want  of  other  means  are  driven 
to  their  shifts:  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  c 
reedv  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they  do,  y 
IS  mle  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade  as  Paul  did  at  las ; turr iktaj 

maltsters,  costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  .s0!]'°  ! eat  error  or 

Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  I hope  I shall  comm  i ? l . 
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gmeabgicum .”  Or  else  I can  excuse  my  studies  with  kLessius  the  Jesuit  in 
like  case.  It  is  a disease  of  the  soul  on  which  I am  to  treat,  and  as  much 
appertaining  to  a divine  as  to  a physician,  and  who  knows  not  what  an  agree- 
ment there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  1 A good  divine  either  is  or 
ought  to  be  a good  physician,  a spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  our  Saviour 
calls  himself,  and  was  indeed,  Mat.  iv.  23;  Luke,  v.  IS;  Luke,  vii.  8.  They 
differ  but  in  object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers 
medicines  to  cure:  one  amends  animam  per  corpus,  the  other  corpus  per 
animam,  as  1 our  .Regius  Professor  of  physic  well  informed  us  in  a learned 
lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  soul, 
anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption,  &c.,  by  applying  that  spiritual 
physic;  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now  this  being 
a common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a one  that  hath  as  much  need 
of  spiritual  a3  a corporal  cure,  I could  not  find  a fitter  task  to  busy  myself 
about,  a more  apposite  theme,  so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally 
concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and 
require  a whole  physician.  A divine  in  this  compound  mixed  malady  can  do 
little  alone,  a physician  in  some  kinds  of  melancholy  much  less,  both  make 
an  absolute  cure. 

m Alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opem. 

when  in  friendship  join'd 

A mutual  succour  in  each  other  find. 


And  ’tis  proper  to  them  both,  and  I hope  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my 
profession  a divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a physician.  I had  Jupiter  in  my 
sixth  house;  I say  with  11  Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicus,  nec  medicince prorsus 
expers,  in  the  theory  of  physic  I have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent 
to  practice,  but  to  satisfy  myself,  which  was  a cause  likewise  of  the  first 
undertaking  of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee,  good  reader,  as  Alexander  Munificus 
that  bountiful  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six 
castles,  ad  invidiam  operis  eluendam,  saith  "Mr.  Cambden,  to  take  away  the 
envy  of  his  work  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  king  Stephen’s  time  built  Shirburn  castle,  and 
that  of  Devizes),  to  divert  the  scandal  or  imputation,  which  might  be  thence 
inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses.  If  this  my  discourse  be  over- 
medicinal,  or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I promise  thee  that  I will  here- 
after make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this  I hope  shall 
suffice,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject, 
rem  substratum,  melancholy,  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
were  my  chief  motives:  the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the 
cure,  and  the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  Audi  doubt 
not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomise  this  humour 
aright,  through  all  the  members  ot  this  our  Microcosmus,  is  as  great  a task, 
as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  find  out 
the  quadrature  of  a circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  north-east,  or  north- 
west passages,  and  all  but  as  good  a discovery  as  that  hungry  p Spaniard’s  of 
Tena  Australis  Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motion  of  Mars 
and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the  Gregorian 
Kalender.  I am  so  affected  fur  my  part,  and  hope  as  q Theophrastus  did  by 


in  r?i 1 b^iastlcon,  nequo  enim  luce  tractatio  anena  viderl  delict  a thcologo,  &c.,  agitur  de  morho  aninup. 

In  eonutiis,  anno  1621.  m Hor.  ..  Lib.  de  pestil.  » In  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire. 
prpnnhil10  A ' u°aS-Set  n08?6*!*1’.  ac , to."enfiain  structlonis  Invidiam,  et  explandam  maculam,  duo  instituit 
i Pfpr-i?’  tu  .reUSi°8ts  imployit.  v Ferdinando  de  Quir.  anno  1612.  Amsterdam!  impreer. 

^iir“l.Spel0  enm  PoIlclcs)  libros  nostros  mcllorea  indo  futures,  quod  istiusmodl 
me  mandata  reliqueutnus,  ex  preceptia  et  exemplis  nostris  ad  vitam  accommodatis,  ut  se  inde  corrigant. 
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his  characters,  “That  our  posterity,  O friend  Policies,  shall  be  the  better  for 
this  which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in 
themselves  by  our  examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their 
own  use.”  And  as  that  great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a drum  made  of  his 
skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his 
enemies  to  flight,  I doubt  not  but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  shall 
be  recited,  or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy,  (though  I be  gone) 
as  much  as  Zisca’s  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet  one  caution  let  me  give 
by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my  future  reader,  who  is  actuahy  melancholy, 
that  he  read  not  the  "symptoms  or  prognostics  mthis  following  tract,  lest  >j 
applying  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating  things 
generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part  do), 
he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good. 

I advise  them  therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loquitur  { so  sai 
• Am-ippa  de  occ.  Phil.)  et  caveant  lectores  ne  cerebrum  ns  excutiat.  Ihe  rest 
I doubt  not  they  may  securely  read,  and  to  their  benefit.  But  I am  over- 

*0 Tth n ece s sfb y and  generality  of  this  which  I have  said,  if  any  man  doubt 
I shall  desire  him  to  make  a brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  Cypnan  advis 
Donat,  “supposing  himself  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  moun- 
tain, and  thence  to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  oi ft! 

cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it  S Hierorn f sa ° 
imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived  with: himself, ^ saw 

them  dancing  in  Rome;  and  if  thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see, 
thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes, 
that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed  not  many  years  since  m a 
map)1  malr like  a fool’s  head  (with  that  motto,  Caput  helleboro  d^num)  a crazed 
S Zea  Man-,  a fool's  paradise,  or  as  Apollonius,  a — pnsou  of 
gulls;  cheaters,  flatterers,  4c.,  and  needs  to  be  reformed  Strabo  mtkmtt 
book  of  his  geography,  compares  Greece  to  the  pictuie  of  , 

comparison  ofhis,  NFc.Gerbelius  in  his  exposition  oKophramM  map, 
the  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroeerauman  hflls  0'Jiri  ht,te^ 
promontory  in  Attica;  Pag®  and  Magsera  are  the  two  shoulders , tbat  ist  l 
KrVthe  neck;  ’and  Moponnesus  the  head.  If  «»  t.s 

sure  a mad  head;  Morea  may  be  Mona,  and  to  at 

habitants  of  modem  Greece  s, Terre  as  much  from  reason  sod  tme  .ebpo 
this  day,  as  that  Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a man.  Examine  the  rest 
in  like  sort  and  you  shall  find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy, 
cities  and  familiel,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational,  that  afls^, 
sects  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune,  as  in  Cebes  table,  mmwermw 
inbuilt  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  mtoxica  et  y ei  P' 

from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of  physic,  and  those  partmulai  act, 
in -Seneca  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be  geneia 1 

SLiMr-n  STns^C 

confound  them  « n“id“,”  and  'twas  » 

a Horatiua  y Idem,  lior.  1.  2.  batyra  o. 
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Who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ? If  in  disposition, 
“ ill  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  they  persevere,”  saith  2 Plutarch,  habits  either 
are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  ’Tis  the  same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second 
of  his  Tusculans,  omniw>n  insipientum  animi  in  morbo  sunt,  et  perturbatorum, 
fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  ti’oubled  in  mind  : for  what  is  sickness,  but  as 
“Gregory  Tholosanus  defines  it,  “ A dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
league,  which  health  combines : ” and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed  ? in 
whom  doth  not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow  reign  ? Who 
labours  not  of  this  disease  1 Give  me  but  a little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by 
what  testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are 
mad,  that  they  had  as  much  need  to  go  a pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyrse  (as  in 
b Strabo’s  time  they  did)  as  in  our  days  they  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of 
Sichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help ; that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a 
voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much  more  need  of  hellebore  than 
of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy-headed,  hear  the 
testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccl.  ii.  12.  “ And  I turned  to  behold  wisdom,  mad- 

ness and  folly,”  &c.  And  ver.  23  : “ All  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grief, 
and  his  heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night.”  So  that  take  melancholy  in  what 
sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  for  pleasure  or 
for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear,  sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or 
metaphorically,  ’tis  all  one.  Laughter  itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon, 
and  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  “ Worldly  sorrow  brings  death.”  “ The  hearts  of 
the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  hearts  while  they  live,” 
Eccl.  ix.  3.  “Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better,”  Eccl.  i.  18.  “In  the 
multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom  increaseth 
sorrow,”  chap.  ii.  17.  He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him  : he  hated 
his  labour,  all,  as  “he  concludes,  is  “ sorrow,  grief,  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit.” 
And  though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapientice , and 
had  wisdom  in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own 
actions.  “ Surely  I am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  under- 
standing of  a man  in  me,”  Prov.  xxx.  2.  Be  they  Solomon’s  words,  or  the 
words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  J akeh,  they  are  canonical.  David,  a man  after 
God’s  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of  himself,  Psal.  xxxvii.  21,  22.  “So 
foolish  was  I and  ignorant,  I was  even  as  a beast  before  thee.”  And  condemns 
all  for  fools,  Psal.  liii. ; xxxii.  9;  xlix.  20.  He  compares  them  to  “beasts, 
horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no  understanding.”  The  Apostle  Paul 
accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2 Cor.  xi.  21.  “I  would  you  would  suifer  a 
little  my  foolishness,  I speak  foolishly.”  “The  whole  head  is  sick,”  saith 
Esay,  “ and  the  heart  is  heavy,”  cap.  i.  5.  And  makes  lighter  of  them  than 
of  oxen  and  asses,  “ the  ox  knows  his  owner,”  &c.  : read  Deut.  xxxii.  6 • 
Jer.  iv. ; Amos,  iii.  1 ; Ephes.  v.  6.  “ Be  not  mad,  be  not  deceived,  foolish 

Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  1”  How  often  are  they  branded  with  this 
epithet  of  madness  and  folly?  No  word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  and  divines ; you  may  see  what  an  opinion  they  had  of  the  world, 
and  how  they  valued  men’s  action. 

I know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most  part  wise  men  that 
are  m authority,  princes,  magistrates,  drich  men,  they  are  wise  men  born,  all 
politicians  and  statesmen  must  needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against  them  ? 

ik  on  ic  ot  lei,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgment,  we  esteem  wise  and  honest 
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men  fools.  "Which  Democritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates : 
•the  “ Abderites  account  virtue  madness,”  and  so  do  most  men  living.  Shall 
I tell  you  the  reason  of  it?  'Fortune  and  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  theii 
seconds,  upon  a-time  contended  in  the  Olympics;  every  man  thought  tha* 
Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst,  and  pitied  their  cases,  but  it  fell 
out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not  where  she  stroke,  nor  whom 
without  laws,  Andabatarum  instar,  &c.  Folly,  rash  and  inconsiderate 
esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave  K place 
were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people;  Folly  and  Fortune 
admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since:  knaves  and  fools  commonly 
fare  and'  deserve  best  in  worldlings’  eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have 
no  better  fate  in  their  ages:  Achish,  1 Sam.  xxi.  14,  held  David  for  a mad- 
man.  h Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  David  was  derided 
of  the  common  people,  Ps.  ix.  7,  “ I am  become  a monster  to  many.”  And 
generally  we  are  accounted  fools  for  Christ,  1 Cor.  xiv.  Wb  fools  thought 
his  life  madness,  and  his  end  without  honour,  Wisd.  v.  4.  Ghiist  and  his 
Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  J ohn  x. ; Mark  iii. ; Acts  xxvi.  And  so 
were  all  Chi’istians  in  *Pliny’s  time,  Juerunt  et  alii  similis  dementice,&,c.  And 
called  not  long  after,  k Vesanice  sectatores,  eversores  hominwm,  polluti  novatores, 
fanatici,  canes,  malejici,  venejici,  Galilcei  homunciones,  &c.  Tis  an  oi  dinary 
thin"  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  religious,  plain- 
dealing  men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  will  not  lie  and  dissemble,  shift, 
flatter”  accommodate  se  ad  eum  locum  ubi  nati  sunt,  make  good  bargains, 
supplant,  thrive,  patronis  inservire ; solennes  ascendendi  modos  apprehendere, 
leges,  mores,  consuetudines  rede  observare,  candide  laudare,  fortiter  defendere 
sententias  ampledi,  dubitare  de  nullis,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  mhi 
repreliendere,  cceteraque  quce  promotionem  ferunt  et  secuntatem,  quce  sine 
ambaqe  fcelicem  reddunt  hominem,  et  verc  sapientem  apud  nos  ; that  cannot 
temporise  as  other  men  do,  ’hand  and  take  bribes,  &c.  but  fear  God,  anc 
make  a conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  that  knows  better 
how  to  judge,  he  calls  them  fools.  “The  fool  hath  said  m^his  heait, 
Psal  liii.  1.  “ And  their  ways  utter  their  folly,”  Psal.  xlix.  14.  For  what 
can  be  more  mad,  than  for  a little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  themselves 
eternal  punishment  f”  As  Gregory  and  others  inculcate  unto  us.  _ 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever  had  in  admiration, 
whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others, 
inventors  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars,  “Plato  and  0 Xenophon,  so  much 
extol  and  magnify  with  those  honourable  titles,  “ best  and  wisest  of  a 1 morta. 
men,  the  happiest,  and  most  just;”  and  as  tAlcibiades  incomparably  com- 
mends him;  Achilles  was  a worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  otlieis  *eie 
worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles,  and  so  o. 
the  rest ; but  none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  nemo  veterum  nequc 
eorum  qui  nunc  sunt,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  him.  Those 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian  Brachmanm  iEthn> 
nian  Gymnosophists,  Magi  of  the  Persians,  Apollonius,  of  whom  Philostratus, 
VNon  doctus,  sell  natus  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle,  Epicurus  so  much  admired 
by  his  scholar  Lucretius: 


• Apud  qnoe  virtus,  tnsanla  & furor  esse  even|/^uif*xstult*tia' m^arnTrru  ™&c.  ilia  cedit  irrisa, 

lllisum  iri slultitiam.  Sed Pr®‘er^ftK®taUg  cst  respondendum  stulto  secundum  stultitiam.  * 2 Reg.  7. 
&c  p lures  hlnc  liabet  sectatoics  stultitia.  ^on  st  r | &e>  Qui(1  insaniu3  quam  pro  momen- 

i Lib.  10.  ep.  97.  k Aug.  ep.  178.  ? » in  fine  Phtedonis.  Hie  finis  fuit  amici  nostri,  8 

tanca  fcellcitate  octernls  to  mancipare  Rupplicii s ? sum„3  0ptfmi  & apprime  sapientissimi,  & justissiml. 

wir.«si!W«!SWi-  s 

atutuam.  t Lib.  25.  Platonis  Coavivio- 
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Qai  genus  humsnnm  ingenio  snperavit,  et  omnes 
Perstriuxit  Stellas  exortus  ut  atherius  sol. 


Whose  wit  excell'd  the  wits  of  men  as  far. 
As  the  sun  rising  doth  obscure  a star, 

Or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles. 

* Ut  yix  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus. 


All  those  of  whom  we  read  such  p hyperbolical  eulogimns,  as  of  Aristotle, 
that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  qa  miracle  of  nature,  breathing 
libraries,  as  Eunapius  of  Longinus,  lights  of  nature,  giants  for  wit,  quint- 
essence of  wit,  divine  spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods, 
spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators,  Nidla  ferani  talem  secla  futura  virum : 
monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  oceanus,  phoenix , 
atlas,  monstrum,  portentum  hominis,  orbis  universi  musceum,  ultimus  hu/mance 
naturae  conatus,  natures  maritus. 

-tnerito  cui  doctior  orbis 


Submissis  defert  fascibus  imperium. 

As  xElian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  we  may  say  of  them  all,  tantum  a 
sapientibus  abfuerunt,  quantum  a viris  pueri,  they  were  children  in  respect, 
infants,  not  eagles,  but  kites;  novices,  illiterate,  Eunuchi  scipientics.  And 
although  they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he  censured 
Alexander,  I do  them,  there  were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy  captains  (had 
they  been  in  place  of  command),  as  valiant  as  himself ; there  were  myriads  of 
men  wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short  ot  what  they  ought  to  be.  r Lac- 
tantius,,  in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  them  to  be  dizzards,  fools,  asses,  mad- 
men, so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenets,  and  brain-sick  positions,  that  to 
his  thinking  never  any  old  woman  or  sick  person  doted  worse.  “Democritus 
took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left  saith  he,  “ the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to 
Epicurus,”  Hnsanienti  dum  sapientics,  &c.  The  like  he  holds  of  Plato, 
Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference,  “ “betwixt  them  and  beasts' 
saving  that  they  could  speak.”  “Theodoret  in  his  tract,  De  cur.  grec.  affect. 
manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  Oracle  of  Apollo 
confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living,  and  saved  him  from  plague, 
wLom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  at  of 
Christ,  yet  revera,  he  was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as  y Aristophanes  calls  him, 
irrisor  et  ambitiosus,  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  Atticus,  as 
Zeno,  an  “enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athseneus,  to  philosophers  and 
travellers,  an  opinionative  ass,  a caviller,  a kind  of  pedant;  for  his  manners,  as 
lheod.  Cyrensis  describes  him,  a t sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus) 
iracundus  et  ebrius,  dicax,  &c.  a pot-companion,  by  Plato’s  own  confession,  a 
sturdy  drinker;  and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a very  madman 
m his  actions  and  opinions  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician, 
or  part  witch.  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a great  wise  man, 
sometime  paralleled  by  Julian  the  apostate  to  Christ,  I refer  you  to  that 
learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against  Hierocles,  and  for  them  all  to  Lucian’s 
liscator,  Icaromemppus,  Necyomantia:  their  actions,  opinions  in  general 

iTheTrhnn^' 1 ridiculous>  which  they  broached  and  maintained, 
lonl  sincp  r,rd  ek1bTre  treat7lses  were  ful1  of  dotage,  which  Tally  ad  Atticvm 
on/os  e tnb+r’V6C  ’ ddffLn^Vhrum(i;  scriptores  in  libris  suis,  their  lives  being 
covetous  the™  V’  l 1commended  P^erty  to  others,  and  were  most 
Xi?  ?3’  TtoU®d  lo™  aud  !)eacc>  <™d  yet  persecuted  one  another 
with  vnulent  hate  and  malice.  They  could  give  precepts  for  verse  and  prose, 

ermlitio,  diemoniunf  hmnin^^TO^MiStrarunf  m fr  anti?'lis-  qRegula  nature,  nature  miraculum,  ipan 

olim  de  Seal.  & Hetasiu™  AqiUla  i^irabibus^n^pratnr  ?p  ,aia  s^cs  llterarum  * sapient!*,  ut  Scioppius 
ocellua  Europe,  Scanner,  t Lib  3 de  san^’  1Uerat°rum,  columen  hterarum,  abyssus  eruditionis, 

nullus  Kger  lneptius  ileliravit  ‘ ■ Demnirlh^  '°‘t °m"C3  P*]'1030?1',1-  aut  stlllti>  aut  in3ani;  nulla  anuS 

‘Hor.  car.  lib.  1.  od.  34  l cnicur  “ docitU3>  l»yedltatem  stultitiie  rcliquit  Epic! 

* Cap.  de  virt.  rNeb  & Ranis  * N , A '^erest,int,.ei' hos  * bestias  nisi  quod  loquantiu-.  de  sa.  1. 20.  c.  8. 
cuuaa  frequenter  gymuasium  obibat.  See  ^ disciPll,,lulun  'S™™-  t Pulchrorum  adolesceutum 
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but  not  a man  of  them  (as  * Seneca  tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his 
affections.  Their  music  did  show  us  jlebiles  modos,  die.  how  to  rise  and  fall, 
but  they  could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a lament- 
able tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry,  set  down  limits,  divide 
and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe  quantum  homini  satis,  or  keep  within 
compass  of  reason  and  discretion.  They  can  square  circles,  but  understand 
not  the  state  of  their  own  souls,  describe  right  lines  and  crooked,  &c.  but 
know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life,  quid  in  vita  rectum  sit,  ignorant;  so  that 
as  he  said,  Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem.  I think  all  the 
Anticyrse  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits,  “if  these  men  now,  that  held  • 
Xenodotus  heart,  Crates  liver,  Epictetus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had 
no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty'! 
what  of  the  rest! 

Yea,  but  will  you  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with 
Christians,  1 Cor.  iii.  19.  “ The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God, 
earthly  and  devilish,”  as  James  calls  it,  iii.  15.  “They  were  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness,”  Rom.  i.  21,  22. 

“ When  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools.”  Their  witty  works 
are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  In 
some  sense,  Christiani  Crassiani,  Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to 
that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Quis  est  sapiens  ? Solus  Deus,  + Pythagoras 
replies,  “ God  is  only  wise,”  Rom.  xvi.  Paul  determines  “ only  good,”  as 
Austin  well  contends,  “ and  no  man  living  can  be  justified  in  his  sight.  ’ 

“ God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did 
understand,”  Psalm  liii.  2,  3.  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.  Rom.  iii.  12,  “None 
doth  good,  no  not  one.”  Job  aggravates  this,  iv.  18,  “Behold  he  found  no 
stedfastness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,”  19.  “ How  much 
more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay?”  In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
and  the  'Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minervce,  we  and  our  writings  are  shallow  and 
imperfect.  Bat  I do  not  so  mean;  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no 
better  than  fools.  “ All  our  actions,”  as  d Pliny  told  Trajan,  “ upbraid  us  of 
folly,”  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter:  we  are  not  sobeily 
wise;  and  the  world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of  his 
antiquity,  as  “Hugo  de  Prato  Elorido  will  have  it,  semper  stultizat,  is  every  day 
more  foolish  than  other ; the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  is,  and  as  a child 
will  still  be  crowned  with  roses  and  flowers.”  We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  bipedes, 
and  every  place  is  full  inversorum  Apuleiorum,  of  metamorphosed  and  two- 
legged  asses,  inversorum  Silenorum,  childish,  pueri  instar  bimuli,  tremula  palris 
dormientis  in  ulna.  J ovianus  Pontanus,  Antonio  Dial,  brings  in  some  laughing 
at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age  was  a little  fond,  but  as  he  admonisheth 
there,  Ne  mireris  mi  hospes  de  hoc  sene,  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  lota  lime 
civitas  delirat,  all  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort,  fwe  are  a company  ol  fools. 
Ask  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  e Larvce  hunc  intemperice  insanimque  agitant 
senem?  What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man,  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all? 
Eor  we  are  ad  unum  omnes,  all  mad,  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  not  once,  but 
always  so,  et  semel,  et  simul,  et  semper,  ever  and  altogether  as  bad  as  he;  and 
not  senex  bis puer,  delira  anus,  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  pueri,  young  and  old, 
all  dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca;  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  and 
children,  saving  that,  majora  ludimus,  et  grandioribus  pujns,  they  play  with  , 
babies  of  clouts  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  baubles.  We  cannot 
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accuse  or  condemn  one  another,  being  faulty  ourselves,  deliramenta  loqueris, 
you  talk  idly,  or  as  11  Mitio  upbraided  Demea,  insanis,  auferte,  for  we  are  as 
mad  our  ownselves,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  Nay,  ’tis  uni- 
versally so,  * Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia. 

When  k Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a wise  man,  and  to  that 
purpose  had  consulted  with  philosophers,  poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men 
were  fools ; and  though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all 
companies  he  would  openly  profess  it.  When  ‘Supputius  in  Pontanus  had 
travelled  all  over  Europe  to  confer  with  a wise  man,  he  returned  at  last  without 
his  errand,  and  could  find  none.  “Cardan  concurs  with  him,  “Few  there  are 
(for  aught  I can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits.”  So  doth  “Tully,  “ I see  every- 
thing to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly.” 

nie  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum,  unus  utrique  I One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall; 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  omnes.  | ’Tis  the  same  error  that  deludes  them  all. 

° They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Man*  yap  i/aoa,  not  in  the  same  kind, 
“ One  is  covetous,  a second  lascivious,  a third  ambitious,  a fourth  envious,” 
&c.  as  Damasippus  the  Stoic  hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 


p Desipiunt  omnes  asque  ac  tu.  I they  who  call  you  fool,  with  equal  claim 

| May  plead  an  ample  title  to  the  name. 

Tis  an  inbred  malady  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  seminarium  stultitice,  a 
seminary  of  folly,  “which  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  ahead,  will  run  in  infi- 
nitum, and  infinitely  varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted,”  saith 
5 Balthazar  Castilio : and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast 
hold,  as  Tully  holds,  altce  radices  stultitice,  rso  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  con- 
tinue. Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit,  error,  and  ignorance,  to 
which  all  otheis  are  reduced  ; by  ignorance  we  know  not  things  necessary,  by 
error  we  know  them  falsely.  Ignorance  is  a privation,  error  a positive  act. 
From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error,  heresy,  &c.  But  make  how  many 
kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide,  few  men  are  free,  or  that  do  not  impinge 
on  some  one  kind  or  other.  “ Sic  plerumque  agitat  stultos  inscitia,  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men’s  actions  shall  find. 

* Charon  in  LuciaD,  as  he  wittily  feigns,  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to  such 
a place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once;  after  he  had  sufficiently 
viewed,  and  looked  about,  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had 
observed  : He  told  him  that  he  saw  a vast  multitude  and  a promiscuous,  their 
habitations  like  molehills,  the  men  as  emmets,  “he  could  discern  cities  like  so 
many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every  bee  had  a sting,  and  they  did  nought  else 
but  sting  one  another,  some  domineering  like  hornets  bigger  than  the  rest 
some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones.”  Over  their  heads  were  hoverim* 
a contused  company  of  perturbations,  hope,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignorancj 
&c.,  and  a multitude  of  diseases  hanging,  which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates 
borne  were  brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running,  sollicite  ambientes,  callklb 
htigantes,  for  toys  and  trifles,  and  such  momentary  things.  Their  towns  and 
provinces  mere  factions,  rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against 
rtificers,  they  against  nobles,  and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned 

n T*  ^ ma<^men>  f°°ls>  idiots,  asses,  0 stulti,  queenam  liccc  est  amentia,  ? 
tools,  u madmen,  he  exclaims,  insana  studia,  insani  labores,  &c.  Mad 
actions,  mad,  mad,  mad,  * 0 seclum  insipiens  & infacetum, 
c y leac  e age.  Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a serious  meditation 
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of  men’s  lives,  fell  a weeping,  and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their  misery, 
madness,  and  folly.  Democritus  on  the  other  side,  burst  out  a laughing,  their 
whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and  he  was  so  far  carried  with  this 
ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent 
therefore  ambassadors  to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  would  exercise 
his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by  Hippocrates,  in  his 
epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I 
will  insert  verbatim  almost  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all 
the  circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  now  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the  city  came 
flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  entreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do 
Iris  best.  After  some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  fol- 
lowing him,  whom  he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs  all  alone, 
“ “sitting  upon  a stone  under  a plane  tree,  without  hose  or  shoes,  with  a book 
on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several  beasts,  and  busy  at  his  study.”  The  multi- 
tude stood  gazing  round  about  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates,  after  a little 
pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he  resaluted,  ashamed  almost  that  he 
could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it.  Hippocrates 
demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing : he  told  him  that  he  was  “ 1 busy  in 
cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy.” 
Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leisure.  And 
why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure?  Because,  replied  Hippo- 
crates, domestic  affairs  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends ; expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen ; wife, 
children,  servants,  and  such  businesses  which  deprive  us  of  our  time.  At  this 
speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by, 
weeping  in  the  meantime,  and  lamenting  his  madness).  Hippocrates  asked 
the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  the  fopperies  of 
the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so  far  altei  geld, 
havino-  no  end  of  ambition;  to  take  such  infinite  pains  for  a little  glory,  and  to 
be  favoured  of  men;  to  make  such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and 
many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Some  to 
love  do"s,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many  provinces, y and 
yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience.  2 Some  to  love  their  wives  dearly  at 
first  and  after  a while  to  forsake  and  hate  them;  begetting  children,  with 
much  care  and  cost  for  their  education,  yet  when  they  grow  to  man  s estate, 
ato  despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  worlds  mercy.  ^ Do  not 
these  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly  1 When  men  live  in  peace, 
they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  “deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  m 
their  stead,  murdering  some  men  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many 
strange  humours  are  in  men ! When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek 
riches,  and  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them 
under  "round,  or  else  wastefully  spend  them.  O wise  Hippocrates,  I laugh  at 
such  things  being  done,  but  much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and 
when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found 
amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against  another, d the  son  against  the 
father  and  the  mother,  brother  against  brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the 
same  quality;  and  all  this  for  riches,  whereof  after  death  they  cannot  be  pos- 
sessors. And  yet  notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one  another, 
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commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends  and  country 
They  make  great  account  of  many  senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a great 
part  of  their  treasure,  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  movables,  dear  bought, 
and  so  cunningly  wrought,  as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them, 6 and  yet 
they  hate  living  persons  speaking  to  them.*  Others  affect  difficult  things  ; 
if  they  dwell  on  firm  land  they  will  remove  to  an  island,  and  thence  to  land 
again,  being  no  way  constant  to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and 
strength  in  wars,  and  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice;  they 
are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And 
now,  methinks,  O most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you  should  not  reprehend  my 
laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries  in  men;  ffor  no  man  will  mock  his 
own  folly,  but  that  which  he  seeth  in  a second,  and  so  they  justly  mock  one 
another.  The  drunkard  calls  him  a glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober. 
Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry;  briefly,  they  cannol  agree  in  their 
own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premedi- 
tation, to  declare  the  world’s  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made 
answer,  that  necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills 
ensuing  from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is 
so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee  future 
events,  in  this  uncertainty  of  human  affairs ; they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they 
could  foi’etel  the  causes  of  their  dislike  and  separation ; or  parents,  if  they 
knew  the  hour  of  their  children’s  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them  ; or  an 
husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase ; or  a merchant 
adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwreck  ; or  be  a magistrate,  if  presently  to 
be  deposed.  Alas,  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the  best,  and  to  that  end 
he  doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion  of  laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he 
wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning 
perturbations  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would 
govern  their  actions  by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare 
themselves  fools  as  now  they  do,  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter;  but 
^.quoth  he)  they  swell  in  tins  life  as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for 
want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but 
consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing  being 
film  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is  beneath;  he  that  sate  on 
this  side  to-day,  to-morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other:  and  not  considering  these 
matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting  things  of  no 
profit,  and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many  calamities.  So 
that  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  thev  should  lead 
contented  lives,  and  learning  to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their  ambition, 
t ley  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough  without  seeking  such 
superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with  them  but 
gnei  and  molestation.  As  a fat  body  is  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are 
nc  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  incon- 
veniences. ioi  e are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  happen eth  to  others 
y ac  conversation,  and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same 
1 ^ lc^'  own  ^ail^>  n°t  foreseeing  dangers  manifest.  These 
i , ly0®8  ( *noro  .^  ian  macl>  fluoth  he)  that  give  me  matter  of  laughter, 
y su  eung  e pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice, 
normous  vi  ames,  mutinies,  unsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other 
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incurable  vices  ; besides  your  h dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  bearing  deadly 
hatred  one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a good  face,  flying  out  into 
all  filthy  lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature  and  civility. 
Many  things  which  they  have  left  off,  after  a while  they  fall  to  again,  hus- 
bandry, navigation  ; and  leave  again,  fickle  and  inconstant  as  they  are. 
When  they  are  young,  they  would  be  old ; and  old,  young.  1 Princes  commend 
a private  life;  private  men  itch  after  honour : a magistrate  commends  a quiet 
life  ; a quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office,  and  obeyed  as  he  is  : and  what  is  the 
cause  of  all  this,  but  that  they  know  not  themselves!  Some  delight  to  destroy, 
j one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  country  to  enrich  another  and  himself. 
kIn  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom  is  no  judgment  or  counsel 
and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  better  than  they,  as  being  con- 
tented with  nature.  1 When  shall  you  see  a lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a 
bull  contend  for  better  pasture?  When  a boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will 
serve  him,  aud  no  more  ; and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat : but  men 
are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  lust — they  covet  carnal  copulationatsettimeSj  men 
always,  ruinating  thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  de- 
serve laughter  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a wench;  weep,  howl 
for  a mis-shapen  slut,  a dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice  of  the 
finest  beauties?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physic?  I do  anatomise  and  cut, 
up  these  poor  beasts,  nito  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and  follies,  yet  such 
proof  were  better  made  on  man’s  body,  if  my  kind  nature  would  endure  it : 
nwho  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  miserable,  weak,  and  sickly ; when  he 
sucks  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great  practiseth  unhappiness 
°and  is  sturdy,  and  when  old,  a child  again,  and  repenteth  him  of  his  life 
past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought  books,  he  fell  to  it 
a»ain,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches, 
look  into  courts,  or  private  houses.  p Judges  give  judgment  according  to  their 
own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents  to  please  others. 
Notaries  alter  sentences,  and  for  money  lose  their  deeds.  _ Some  make  false 
monies;  others  counterfeit  false  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  cor- 
rupt their  own  sisters;  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming  men 
of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some  rob  one,  some 
another:  q magistrates  make  laws  against  thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves 
themselves.  Some  kill  themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  them  desires. 
Some  dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast  and  banquet,  whilst  others  sigh,  languish, 
mourn  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.  Some  prank  up 
their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices  Some  trot  about 
•to  bear  false  witness,  and  say  anything  for  money ; and  though  judges  know 
of  it  vet  for  a bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to  pievaii 
against  equity.  Women  are  all  day  a dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad 
and  o-o  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  vho 
thev  should.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should 
not  I laugh  at  those  to  whom  ‘folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and 

perceive  it  no^  left  lljm;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but 

- Astutam  vapido  serva,  sub  pectore . 

ask  ;r  HS 

mens  *^eMUS slM raUono  lncst,  in^o^taibusUivMUgtindani  "■’toT ? nativS 

disqulram  bruta  macto  is  scco.  cnm  lioo  potl^  S £ ian.  ad  Donatum.  Qui  sedct 

morbus  est.  ° In  vigoro  furibundus,  qaum  dewescit  msana  i s Alexander  in  Curtius.  Damuat 

teMS^Kt^operatn?,  C^prTan  aa’^tem 

«-  <*•  “ 

8 John,  Sei  m.  1.  1 Sapientiam  insaniam  esse  dicunt 
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all  the  citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them 
in  brief,  that  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet, 
“the  world  had  not  a wiser,  a more  learned,  a more  honest  man,  and  they 
were  much  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  laughter : and  good  cause  he  had. 

t Olim  jure  quidem,  nunc  plus  Democrite  ride; 

Quin  rides  1 vita  hsec  nunc  mage  ridicula  est. 

Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old, 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more ; 

This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now,  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen. 
j|  ’Tis  not  one  '“Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days;  we  have  now 
need  of  a “ Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democritus;”  one  jester  to  flout  at  another, 
one  fool  to  flare  at  another : a great  stentorian  Democritus,  as  big  as  that 
Rhodian  Colossus.  Dor  now,  as  “Salisburiensis  said  in  his  time,  totus  mun- 
dus  histrionem  agit,  the  whole  world  plays  the  fool ; we  have  a new  theatre,  a 
new  scene,  a new  comedy  of  errors,  a new  company  of  personate  actors, 

' volupice  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  celebrated 
! all  the  world  over,*  where  all  the  actors  were  madmen  and  fools,  and  every 
hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came  next.  He  that  was  a mariner 
i to-day,  is  an  apothecary  to-morrow;  a smith  one  while,  a philosopher  another, 
l in  his  volupice  ludis;  a king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre,  attendants, 
by  and  by  drove  a loaded  ass  before  him  like  a carter,  &c.  If  Democritus 
were  alive  now,  he  should  see  strange  alterations,  a new  company  of  counterfeit 
vizards,  whifflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets,  outsides, 
fantastic  shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  butterflies.  And  so  many 
of  them  are  indeed  (yif  all  be  true  that  I have  read).  For  when  Jupiter  and 
Juno’s  wedding  was  solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  wei’e  all  invited  to  the  feast, 
and  many  noble  men  besides ; Amongst  the  rest  came  Crysalus,  a Persian 
prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a majestical 
presence,  but  otherwise  an  ass.  The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and 
state,  rose  up  to  give  him  place,  ex  habitu  hominem  metientes ; “but  Jupiter 
perceiving  what  he  was,  a light,  fantastic,  idle  fellow,  turned  him  and  his 
proud  followers  into  butterflies : and  so  they  continue  still  (for  aught  I know 
to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysalides  by  the 
wiser  sort  of  men : that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no 
worth.  Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 

“ ubique  invenies 

Stultos  avaros,  sycophantas  prodigos.”f 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus 
observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fashions, 
as  Charon  did  in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Foelix  ; 
sure  I think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing.  ’■Siforet  in 
terns  rider et  Democritus,  seu,  &c. 

A satirical  Roman  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness  were  all 
at  lull  sea,  hOmne  in  prcecipiti  vitium  stetit. 


omnSe3qhSefmldere  8U®  me  w'5Plevitkoffen(,i.  ^pientissimnm  vinrni,  qui  salvos  potest 

Dcmocritum  rideat  f™  vi6™'  . £!urcs  Dcmocriti  nunc  non  sufliciunt,  opus  Democrito  qui 

yunoci ltum  1 meat.  Dias.  Mona.  I Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8 c Petron.  * Ubi  omnes  delirabnnt  mi  H 

satemtio  CtiariL Iwmbn T*  P’lilosoPhus;  llodi°  faber,  eras  phnrmacopola;  hie  niodo  regem  agebat  multo 
Xus  Annl  rrt^^  r„StU3’  nun°  vl“  ami<\tus  ccnticulo,  asinum  clitellarium  impellit.  b r Calcag. 
cnnsilii  f ca:ten3  aulp  dives,  manicato  poplo  & tiara  conspicuus,  lcvis  alioquin  & nullius 

W annum  eKmw  £ a8SUrgunt  dii,  &c.  • Scd  hominis  levitatem  Jupiten.erspieiens,  ai 

vociin?  1,1,1, !i i° wl ! ■ °’  &c'  Protmusq ; vestis  ilia  manicata  in  alas  versa  est,  & mortales  indc  Chrysalides 
vnnu^hujusmodn.onnnes.  t You  will  meet  covetous  fools  and  prodigal  sycophants  cve.y  where. 
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* Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countrymen  Jews  for  bragging  of  their 
vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amongst  themselves 
who  should  be  most  notorious  in  villanies;  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness, 
far  beyond  them, 

“ e Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem,” 

And  yet  with  crimes  to  us  unknown, 

Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worse.  ’Tis  not  I 
to  be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day,  Ruunt  urbes,  regna  transferuntur,  <kc.  ’ 
variantur  habitus,  leges  innovantur,  as  d Petrarch  observes,  we  change  language, 
habits,  laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms 
of  folly  and  madness,  they  are  still  the  same.  And  as  a river,  we  see,  keeps  j 
the  like  name  and  place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  t Labitur  et  labetur  ! 
in  omne  volubilis  cevum;  our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and 
ever  will  be;  look  how  nightingales  sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed, 
sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked,  so  they  do  still : we  keep  our 
madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nec  dumfinitus  Orestes;  we  are  of  the  same 
immours  and  inclinations  as  our  predecessors  were ; you  shall  find  us  all  alike, 
much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascuntur  ab  illis.  And. 
so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But  to  speak  of  times  present. 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  our 
age,  our  'religious  madness,  as  1 Meteran  calls  it,  Religiosam  insaniam,  so  many 
professed  Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ;  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience ; so  much  knowledge,  so  many  preachers,  so 
little  practice ; such  variety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  all  sides,’] 

obvia  signis  Signa,  <fec.,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  cere-  \ 

monies:  If  he  should  meet  a B Capuchin,  a Franciscan,  a Pharisaical  Jesuit,  . 
a man-serpent,  a shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes,  a begging  Friar,  or  see 
their  three-crowned  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor  Peter’s  successor,  sei-vus 
servorum  Dei,  to  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors’  necks,  make 
them  stand  barefoot  and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup, 
&c.  (O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this!)  If  he  should  observe 
a h Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  Red-cap  Cardinals, 
poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now  Princes’  companions;  what  wTould  he  say i 
Ccelum  ipsum  petitur  stultitia.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  • 
going  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  S.  Iago,  S.  Thomas’ 
Shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques;  had  he  been 
present  at  a mass,  and  seen  such  kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duck- 
ings, their  several  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  ‘indulgences,  • 
pardons,  vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at  Ave-Marias,  \ 
bells,  with  many  such; jucunda  rudi  spectacula  plebis,  “praying  in  gib- 

berish, and  mumbling  of  beads.  Had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers 
in  Latin,  their  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  going  a procession, 

“ § inccdunt  monachorum  agmina  mills; 

Quid  memorem  vcxilla,  cruces,  idolaque  culta,  &c.” 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curious  crosses, 
fables,  and  baubles.  Had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks’  Alcoran,  or 
Jews’  Talmud,  the  Rabbins’  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought?  How 


* De  bello  Jud.  1.  8.  c.  11.  Iniquitates  restra:  ncminem  latent,  inqne  dies  singulos  certamen  habetis  quia 
ncior  sit.  0 Hor.  d Lib.  5.  Epist.  8.  f Hor.  " Superstitio  cst  insanus  error.  1 Lib.  8.  hist. 
Leltr  ± Lucan.  s Father  Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joycux,  going  barefoot  over  the  Alps  to  Home,  sc. 
t Si  cui  intucri  vacct  quee  patluntur  superstitiosi,  invcnles  tam  indccora  honestis,  tarn  indigna  liberis,  tam 
dissimilia  sanis,  ut  nemo  fuerit  dubitaturus  furerc  eos,  si  cum  paucioribus  furerent.  Sene.c.  1 Quid  dicam 
de  eorum  indulgentiis,  oblutlonibus,  votis,  solutlonibus,  jejuniis,  coenobiis,  somniis,  hons,  organis,  canti- 
lenis,  campanis,  simulachris,  missis,  purgatoriis,  mitris,  breviariis,  bullls,  lustralibus,  aquis,  rasuris, 
unctionibus,  candelis,  caliclbus,  crucibus,  pnappis,  cercis,  thuribulis,  incantatiombus,  exorcisnns,  sputis, 
legendia,  &c.  Baleus  de  actis  Rom.  Pont.  k Pleasing  spectacles  to  the  ignorant  poor.  <j  lb.  Rcageor. 
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dost  thou  think  he  might  have  been  affected?  Had  he  more  particularly 
examined  a Jesuit’s  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite 
profess  poverty,  'and  yet  possess  more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes,  to 
have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues;  teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons 
themselves;  like  the  watermen  that  row  one  way  and  look  another.  m Vow  vir- 
ginity, talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a notorious  bawd,  and  famous  fornicator, 
lascivum  pecus,  a very  goat.  Monks  by  profession, n such  as  give  over  the 
world  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a McLchiavQliaTi  rout  interested  in  all 
manner  of  state:  holy  men,  peace  makers,  and  yet  composed  of  envy,  lust 
ambition,  hatred,  and  malice ; fire-brands,  adulta  patrice  pestis,  traitors,  as- 
sassinats,  hdc  itur  ad  astra,  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for 
themselves  and  others.  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice 
and  curious  schismatics  in  another  extreme,  abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather 
lose  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly 
used,  though  in  things  indifferent,  (they  alone  are  the  true  Church,  sal  terra ?, 
cum  sint  omnium  insulsissimi).  Formalists,  out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so 
many  weather- cocks  turn  round,  a rout  of  temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and 
maintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope  of  preferment : another 
Epicurean  company,  lying  at  lurch  like  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a 
prey  of  Church  goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  downfal  of  any:  as  p Lucian 
said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had  he 
been  spectator  of  these  things? 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one 
of  their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  the  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear, 
quo  se  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready 
to  die  before  they  will  adjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which  they  have 
i been  accustomed?  others  out  of  hypocrisy  frequent  sermons,  knock  their  breasts, 
turn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers, 
gripers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies,  devils  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less. 

What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battles,  so 
i many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills : unius 
ob  noxam  fwriasque,  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  Avithout  any  just  cause, 
“ *for  vain  titles  (saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like  toy,  or 
; out  of  desire  of  domineering,  vain  glory,  malice,  revenge,  folly,  madness,” 
; ( goodly  causes  all,  ob  quas  universus  orbis  bellis  et  ccedibus  misceatur,)  whilst 
statesmen  themselves  in  the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all 
delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their  lusts,  not  considering 
what  intolerable  misery  poor  soldier's  endure,  their  often  Avounds,  hunger, 
thirst,  &c.,  the  lamentable  cares,  torments,  calamities,  and  oppressions  that 
; accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of  it.  So  Avars 
are  begun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a few  debauched,  hair-brain,  poor,  dissolute, 
hungry  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  Hotspurs,  restless  innovators, 
i green  heads,  to  satisfy  one  man’s  private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  <fec. ; 
i tales  rapiunt  scelerata  in  proelia  causce.  Flos  hominum,  proper  men,  Avell 
: proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  sound,  led 
like  so  many  q beasts  to  the  slaughter  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and 
full  strength,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as 
1 so  many  sheep,  for  devils’  food,  40,000  at  once.  At  once,  said  I,  that  Avere 
tolerable,  but  these  wars  last  always,  and  for  many  ages;  nothing  so  familiar 

’ T)um  simulant  sperncre,  acquislveruntslbl  30  annorutn  spntiobis  contend.  mlUialibrarum  nnnua.  Arnold. 
",  ; J’acnliu  do  virtuto  loquutl  sunt,  scro  in  latibulis  cluncs  agltant  labore  nocturno,  Agryppa. 

l urn.  in.  13.  Hut  they  shall  prevail  no  longer,  tbeir  madness  shall  be  known  to  all  men.  0 llenignitntii 
emus  solebat  esse,  nunc  lltium  olfleina  curia  Koinana.  Sudanis.  pQuld  tibl  videtur  facturu*  Democritus, 
I **  myurn  spectator  conftglsset  ? * ob  Inanes  dltlonum  tltulos,  ob  prereptum  locum,  ob  interccptam 

mulicrculam,  vcl  quod  o stultitia  natum,  vel  e malltio,  quod  cupldo  dominaudl,  libido  noceudi,  St c.  * Bol. 

1 l urn  rem  plane  bellua3  nam  vocat  Morus.  Utop.  lib.  2.  ’ 
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as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  massacres,  murders,  desolations — ignoto  codum 
clangore  remugit,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may 
enrich  themselves  for  the  present ; they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  con- 
tention, till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  q siege  of  Troy  lasted 
ten  years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,000  Grecians,  670,000  Trojans,  at  the 
taking  of  the  city,  and  after  were  slain  276,000  men,  women,  and  children 
of  all  sorts.  Csesar  killed  a million,  r Mahomet  the  second  Turk,  300,000 
persons;  Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  a hundred  battles,  eight  times  in  single 
combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  1 40  crowns, 
triumphed  nine  times  for  his  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds; 
Scteva,  the  Centurion,  I know  not  how  many;  every  nation  had  their 
Hectors,  Scipios,  Caesars,  and  Alexanders!  Our  “Edward  the  Fourth  was  in 
26  battles  afoot:  and  as  they  do  all,  he  glories  in  it,  ’tis  related  to  his  honour. 
At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem,  1,100,000  died  with  sword  and  famine.  At  the 
battle  of  Cannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  * Polybius  records,  and  as  many 
at  Battle  Abbey  with  us ; and  ’tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they 
did,  as  Constantine  and  Licinius,  &c.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend  (the  devil’s 
academy)  a poor  town  in  respect,  a small  fort,  but  a great  grave,  120,000 
men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals  full  of  maimed 
soldiers;  there  were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could 
invent  to  do  mischief  with  2,500,000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40  pounds  weight, 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.  “‘Who  (saith  mine  author)  can 
be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  who 
without  any  likelihood  of  good  success,  hazard  poor  soldiers,  and  lead^  them 
without  pity  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious 
beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  deaths : + quis  modus genius, 

quce  furia,  quce  pestis,  dec. ; what  plague,  what  fury  brought  so  devilish,  so 
brutish  a thing  as  war  first  into  men’s  minds?  Who  made  so  soft  and  peace- 
able a creature,  born  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts, 
and  run  on  to  their  own  destruction?  how  may  nature  expostulate  with  man- 
kind, Ego  te  divinum  animal finxi , dec.  1 I made  thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a 
divine  creature:  how  may  God  expostulate,  and  all  good  men?  yet,  horum 
facta  (as  Jone  condoles)  tantum  admirantur,  et  heroum  numero  habent:  these 
are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  triumph 
alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks  to  their  eternal  fame,  that  im- 
mortal genius  attends  on  them,  liac  itur  ad  astra.  When  Bhodes  was  besieged, 
u fossce  urbis  caclaveribus  repletae  sunt,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  carcasses : 
and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  great  Turk,  beleaguered  Vienna,  they  lay 
level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.  This  they  make  a sport  of,  and  will  do  it 
to  their  friends  and  confederates,  against  oaths,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery 

or  otherwise;  1 dolus  an  virtus?  quis  in  hoste  requirat ? leagues  and 

laws  of  arms,  (y  silent  leges  inter  arma ,)  for  their  advantage,  omnia  jura,  divina, 
humana,  proculcata  plerumque  sunt;  God’s  and  men’s  laws  are  trampled 
under  foot,  the  sword  alone  determines  all;  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen, 
they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  'Earafules,  probitasque  vins  qui 
tastra  sequuntur.  Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  “ “father  fight  against  the 
son  brother  against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against  king- 
dom province  against  province,  Christians  against  Christians:”  a qiubus  neo 
unquam  cogitations  fuerunt  Icesi,  of  whom  they  never  had  ofionce  m though  , 
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■word  or  deed.  Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
sacked  and  ruinated,  quodque  animus  meminisse  horret,  goodly  countries 
depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  expelled,  trade  and  traffic 
decayed,  maids  deflowered,  Virgines  nondum  tlialamis  jugatce,  et  comis  nondum 
positis  ephcebi;  chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  * Concubitum  mox 
^ gar  pati  ejus,  qui  inter  emit  Hector em,  they  shall  be  compelled  peradventure 
to  lie  with  them  that  erst  killed  their  husbands  : to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound, 
loi’ds,  servants,  eodenx  omnes  incommodo  macti,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c. 
Et  quicquid  gaudens  scelere  animus  audet,  et  perversa  mens , saith  Cyprian,  and 
whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devil,  bfury  and  rage 
can  invent  to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction;  so  abominable  a thing  is  "war, 
as  Gerbelius  concludes,  adeo  fceda  et  abominanda  res  est  bellum,  ex  quo  hominum 
ccedes,  vastationes,  dec.,  the  scourge  of  God*, cause,  effect,  fruit  and  punishment 
of  sin,  and  not  tonsura  humani  generis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it,  but  ruina.  Had 
Democritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abominable 
wars bettaquematribus  detestata,  “ d where,  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thou- 

sand men  were  consumed,  saith  Collignius,  20  thousand  churches  overthrown; 
nay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as  e Richard  Dinoth  adds).  So  many 
myriads  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up,  with  sword,  famine,  war,  tanto 
oclio  utrinque  ut  barbari  ad  abhorrendam  lanienam  obstupescerent,  with  such 
feral  hatred,  the  world  was  amazed  at  it : or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  a hun- 
i dred  thousand  men  slain,  tone  writes;  fanother,  ten  thousand  families  were 
rooted  out,  “ That  no  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barbarous 
immanity,  feral  madness,  committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  nation,  lan- 
guage, and  religion.”  B Quis  furor,  0 cives?  “Why  do  the  Gentiles  so  furi- 
ously rage,”  saith  the  Prophet  David,  Psal.  ii.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why  do 
the  Christians  so  furiously  rage?  Arma  volunt,  quare  poscunt,  rapiunt - 
i que  juventusV'  Unfit  for  Gentiles,  much  less  for  us  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the 
(Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in  42  years  (if  we  may  believe 
h Bartkolomseus  a Casa,  their  own  bishop)  12  millions  of  men,  with  stupend  and 
exquisite  torments  ; neither  should  I lie  (said  he)  if  I said  50  millions.  I omit 
those  French  massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  ‘the  Duke  of  Alva’s  tyrannies, 
our  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  kone  calls  it,  the  Spanish 

inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecutions, 1 scevit  toto  Mars 

impius  orbe.  Is  not  this  mmundus  furiosus,  a mad  world,  as  he  terms  it, 
insanum  bellum ? are  not  these  mad  men,  as  §Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in 
prceliO'  acerba  morte,  insanice  suce  memoriam  pro  perpetuo  teste  relinquunt 
posteritati ; which  leave  so  frequent  battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their 
madness  to  all  succeeding  ages?  Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our 
Democritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone,  and 
weep  with  n Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  °roar,  and  tear  his  hair  in  commisera- 
tion, stand  amazed;  or  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite 
stupified,  and  turned  to  a stone?  I have  not  yet  said  the  worst,  that  which 
is  more  absurd  and  pmad,  in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars, 
q quod  stulte  suscipitm,  impie  g&ritur,  misere  finitur.  Such  wars  I mean ; for 


ouasi^ ot  f!lrorBclIoi'IC  consultores,  &c.,  dcmentes  saccrdotes  sunt.  • Bellum 
20  millia  fundampniu  pvy,?  4 furo«  im,vlistsu.®:  dGallorum  dccics  centum  millia  ceciderunt,  Ecclesiarum 
return aZfisZ ,m  Bcll‘  clvilis  Gal-  L 1 hoc  ferall  Hello  et  cmdibus  omnia  rcpleverunt,  et 

rerierSit  11  + Pmn  pe.ne  cvert,e.l'unt’  Plebis  tot  myriades  gladio,  hello,  fame  miserabiliter 

Camrns'aniam  anvin Ir 'CT‘neul  pt  millus  execretur  et  admiretur  crudelitatem,  et  bar 
r Lucan  t’vinr  tCr  n 8&b  °®  0 natos>  ejusdem  lingute,  sanguinis,  religionis,  exercebatur. 

11  Hensius  Austriaco6’  I Vi™*  r°P  °f  C„u?eo> .,ln  eye-witness.  1 Bead  Meteran  of  his  stupend  cruelties. 
GalloSi™* m & ImP10us  war  rages  throughout  the  whole  world.”  ■"  Janseniut 

rideat  nemoVr  fl  In  113  fano8U,s'  inscriptio  libri.  § Exercitat.  2f,0.  serm.  4.  n Kicat  Heraclitus  an 
ormis.  ^Erasmus.  CU™  1<!VC8  lo(luuntur'  inSuntes  stupent.  r Arma  aniens  capio,  nee  sat  rationis  in 
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all  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  fantastical  anabaptists'  vainly  conceive. 
Our  Christian  tactics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  acies,  or  Grecian 
phalanx;  to  be  a soldier  is  a most  noble  and  honourable  profession  (as  the 
world  is),  not  to  be  spared,  they  are  our  best  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  I do 
therefore  acknowledge  that  of  *Tully  to  be  most  true,  “All  our  civil  affairs, 
all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,  industry,  and  commendation  lies  under  the 
protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and  whensoever  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult, 
all  our  arts  cease;”  wars  are  most  behoveful,  et  bellatores  agricolis  civitati  sunt 
utiliores,  as  tTyrius  defends:  and  valour  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a wise 
man ; but  they  mistake  most  part,  auferre,  trucidare , rapere,  falsis  nominibus 
virlutem  vocant,  &c.  (’Twas  Galgacus’  observation  in  Tacitus)  they  term  theft, 
murder,  and  rapine,  virtue,  by  a wrong  name,  rapes,  slaughters,  massacres, 
(fcc.  jocus  et  Indus,  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  notes.  ““They 
commonly  call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves,  the  most 
desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues,  inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and 
dissolute  caitiffs,  courageous  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  worthy  cap- 
tains, b brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  possessed  with  a 
brute  persuasion  of  false  honour,”  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history 
complains.  By  means  of  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  volunta- 
ries offer  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for  sixpence 
(if  they  can  get  it)  a day,  prostitute  their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon 
breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the 
battle,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a cheerful  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  such 
vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming  in  the  air,  glittering  armours, 
motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and 
magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors  to  the  Capitol,  and  with 
such  pomp,  as  when  Darius’  army  marched  to  meet  Alexander  at  Issus.  Void 
of  all  fear  they  run  into  imminent  dangers,  cannon’s  mouth,  &c.,  ut  vulneribus 
suis  fevrum  hostium  hebetent,  saith  cBarletius,  to  get  a name  of  valoui,  honour 
and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither,  for  it  is  but  a mere  flash  this  fame,  and 
like  a rose,  intra  diem  unum  extinguitur,  ’tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15,000 
proletaries  slain  in  a battle,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone, 
the  General  perhaps,  and  after  a while  his  and  their  names  are  likewise  blot- 
ted out,  the  whole  battle  itself  is  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  summa  vi 
ingenii  et  eloquentice,  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Theremopylce,  Sola- 
mis,  Marathon,  Micale,  Mantinea,  Cheroncea,  Platcea.  The  Romans  record 
their  battle  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian  fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we 
scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire 
of  immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory  spur  them  on  many  times 
rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  make  away  themselves  and  multitudes  of  others. 
Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer, 
he  is  admired  by  some  for  it,  animosa  vox  videtur,  et  regia , ’twas  spoken  like  a 
Prince  • but  as  wise a Seneca  censures  him,  ’twas  vox  iniquissima  et  stultissima, 
’twas  spoken  like  a Bedlam  fool;  and  that  sentence  which  the  same  'Seneca 
appropriates  to  his  father  Philip  and  him,  I apply  to  them  all,  Non  minores 
faere  pestes  mortalium  quam  inundatio,  qudm  conflagratio,  quibus,  &c.  they  did 
as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men  as  fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements 
when  they  rage.  f Which  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this 


v,, nmnM  n rh  tin  m res  omnia  studio  omuls  forensislaus  et  indnstria  latet  in  tutelaet  praaldio 

r.ec  ullam  case  putant  vitam,  qua:  non  ' persarum  us.  fob  3.  Ob  Idem  Lactantius  do 

tabiti,  qunmqui  in  prahia dePwthis?  Judicatur  is  solus  beatus  apud  eos,  qui  in  prmlio 
Komanis  et  Gnects.  m A i a.  B,  lib  » 3 , Boleros  Amphitridion.  Busbequius  Turc. 
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hellish  course  of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their 
lives  hello  sacro,  and  that  by  these  bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Pomans 
of  old,  as  modern  Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut 
cadant  infeliciter.  “ If  they  die  in  the  field,  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and 
shall  be  canonized  for  saints.”  (O  diabolical  invention !)  put  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  to  their  eternal  memory : when  as  in  truth,  as 
Bsome  hold,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin, 
by  which  ho  punisheth  mortal  men  s peevishness  and  folly)  such  brutish  stories 
were  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  institutionem  nihil  habent,  they  conduce  not 
at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it  thus  nevertheless,  and 
so  they  put  note  of  “b  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious  plague  of 
human  kind,”  adore  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images, 
‘honour,  applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  their  good  service,  no  greater 
glory  than  to  die  in  the  field.  So  Africanus  is  extolled  by  Ennius : Mars,  and 
kHercules,  and  I know  not  how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified;  went  this 
way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked  destroyers,  and 
troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters,  hell-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devour- 
ers,  common  executioners  of  human  kind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and 
Cyprian  to  Donat,  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away 
themselves,  (like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  ut  dedecoro- 
sum  putarent  muro  ruenti  se  subducere,  a disgrace  to  run  away  for  a rotten 
wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,)  such  as  will  not  rush  on  a sword’s  point, 
or  seek  to  shun  a cannon’s  shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant  men.  By 
which  means,  Madet  orbis  mutuo  sanguine,  the  earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood, 
“Savit  amorferri  et  scelerati  insania  belli;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in 
private,  a man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  “band  which  is  no  less  than  mur- 
der itself,  if  the  same  fact  be  done  in  public  in  wars,  it  is  called  manhood,  and 
the  party  is  honoured  for  it.’ c Prosperum  et  foelix  scelus,  virtue  vocatur. 

We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and  most  part,  as  Cyprian  notes, 
in  all  ages,  countries,  places,  scevitice  magnitudo  impunitatem  sceleris  acquirit, 
the  foulness  of  the  fact  vindicates  the  offender.  d One  is  crowned  for  that 
for  which  another  is  tormented:  I lie  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema; 
made  a knight,  a lord,  an  earl,  a great  duke,  (as  e Agrippa  notes)  for  which 
another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a terror  to  the  rest, 

“ f et  tamen  alter. 

Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  morum.” 


A poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  peradven- 
ture  by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself 
fiom  starving:  but  a 8 great  man  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces, 

' TSandSi  P1r  I?11  PGl  ’ °PpreSS  ad  Ubitum>  flea>  grind,  tyrannise,  enrich 
self  by  spoils  of  the  commons,  be  uncontrollable  in  his  actions,  and  after 
all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service  and 
no  man  dare  find  fault,  or  h mutter  at  it.  S ’ ^ 

How  wouk!  our  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  a wicked  caitiff,  or 
1,  a very  idiot,  a funge,  a golden  ass,  a monster  of  men,  to  have  many 
good  men,  wise  men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submissions 


•epidiend'a^otiu's^uam^memoid^m^n^uiHla^eiMn'i''5”3  1?.omil?umI  Pertinaclam  punit,  ea  pcrpetuS  oblivions 
entam  human!  generis  pTst^m  ^pT^  , «.“*•  Dinoth.  prmf.  hist.  Gall.  • Cm- 

habent  et  occursum  viri  tales,  k Her’culi  eadem  n iw-n in,sIgniunt-  1 Et  <luod  dolendum,  appmusum 

partem  perdidit.  *Vinr  ^Fneid  7 1 Pi’ll11  ad  CCEl™  patuit  qui  magnam  generis  liumani 

BublicS  geritur,  virtus  vocatur.  Cyprianua  ” c quum  committunt  singuli,  crimen  est,  quum 

’Do  vanit.  8cient  de  princ.  no^tr‘?is  3-  r ' Successful  vice  is  called  virtue.  <*  Juven. 
pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  Demetrius’ the  , 8 £ausa  rapit>  <luod  Natta  rcliquit.  Tu 

^op.  t Irr.probum  et  8tultum  8i  divl?nm  mniM  , Alcxandcr  n h Non  ansi  mutire,  &c. 

quod  el  contlngat  ameorum  numis’matum^ ^cmnului  ut ^annemhee.  habontem>  ob  id  duntaxat 

Utopia.  1 cumulus,  ut  appendices,  et  additamenta  nunnsmatum.  Uorus, 
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an  appendix  to  liis  riches,  for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  more  wealth 
and  money,  kand  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles,  and  bombast  epithets,  to 
smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies,  whom  they  know  to  be  a dizzard,  a fool, 
a covetous  wretch,  a beast,  &c.,  “because  he  is  rich?”  To  see  sub  exuvns 
leonis  onagrum,  a filthy  loathsome  carcase,  a Gorgon’s  head  puffed  up  by  para- 
sites, assume  this  unto  himself,  glorious  titles,  m worth  an  infant,  a Cuman 
ass,  a painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple  1 To  see  a withered  face,  a 
diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a rotten  carcass  a viperous  mind, 
and  Epicurean  soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels  diadems,  perfumes, 
curious  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his  clothes  as  a child  of  his  new  coats; 
and  a goodly  person,  of  an  angel-like  divine  countenance,  a saint,  an  humble 
mind,  l meek  spirit  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  1 Io 
see  a silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  m Ins  coat,  polite  m speech, 
of  a divine  spirit,  wise  1 another  neat  in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  courte.  y, 

empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk  nonsense  1 . 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  little  justice , so 
many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good;  so  many  laws  yet  never 
more  disorders;  Tribunal  litium  segetem,  the  Tribunal  a labyrinth,  so  many 
thousand  suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed  ? To  see  mjus- 
tissimum  sane  juri  prasidentem,  impium  religwm,  impentissimum  ei  uditiom 
ZZiJZ  don. humanUati,  to  see  a lamb  . - 

pronounce  sentence,  latro  arraigned,  and  fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  jud0e 
severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  ™ eundem  furtum  facere  etpunire, 

3 rapinam  plectere,  quum  sit  ipse  raptor?  Laws  altered,  misconstrued,  m - 
P171and  con,  as  the  “Judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise 
Jffprdw/as  a nose  of  wax,  good  to-day,  none  to-morrow;  or  firm  m his  opinion, 
cast  in  his?  Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  arbitrium  judicis,  still  the  same 
Sfe  “"one  thrust  out  of  lhs  inheritance,  another  falsely  put  m by  favour^ 
false  forged  deeds  or  wills.”  India!  lege,  neglyimlur,  laws  are  made i and  not 
+ • nr  if  nut  in  execution  q they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  A 
put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father  will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite 
cashier  him  (out,  villain,  begone,  come  no  more  m my  sight);  a poor  m 
is  miserably  tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good 
name  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost  , a 

To 'poet'mbi  he  hath  done  no  more  than 

and  peradventure  brags  of  it, 

“t  Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio,  Seioquo,  decetiat 

Crispinum”- _ . . 

For  what  would  bo  base  in  good  men,  Titius,  and  Seius,  became  Crispins  _ 

brothers  &c.  by  reason  of  bad  policy  and  idle 
Xly  Wght  up  in  no  calling),  arc  compelled  to  beg 
education  (tor  they  aic  A ^liich,  what  can  be  more  ignominious, 

’tis 


Donat  ep.  Ut  reus  innocens  percat,  sit  noce  indicium  nihil  cst  nisi  publica  merccs.  Petronius.  quia 
Apo  "Salvianus  1.  3.  de  provided-  ;Er^^d‘c^tS;‘'ha;reditatibus  llberl.hicdonatur  bo^ahen^ 
faciant  leaeBUbi  sola  pecunia  regnat  T idem.  q Vexat  censura  columbas.  Plant,  mostci. 

Si-  consulit,  niter  “mallei,  i^Mai . aM  «.  4«1 
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the  governor’s  fault.  Libentius  verberant  qudm  docent , as  schoolmasters  ao 
rather  correct  their  pupils,  than  teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  “ ’‘They 
had  more  need  provide  there  should  be  no  more  thieves  and  beggars,  as  they 
ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions,  than  let  them  run  on,  as 
they  do  to  their  own  destruction : root  out  likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a 
multitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controversies,  lites  lustrales  et  seculares,  by 
some  more  compendious  means.”  Whereas  now  for  every  toy  and  trifle  they  go 
to  law,  7mugit  litibus  insanum  forum , et  scevit  invicem  discordantium  rabies, 
they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one  another’s  throats ; and  for  commodity  “ z to 
squeeze  blood,”  saith  Hierom,  “ out  of  their  brother’s  heart,”  defame,  lie, 
disgrace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle, 
spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an 
harpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon  them  both,  and  cries  Eia  Socrates,  Eia 
Xantippe;  or  some  corrupt  Judge,  that  like  the  “Kite  in  fEsop,  while  the 
mouse  and  frog  fought,  carried  both  away.  Generally  they  prey  one  upon 
another  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devouring  fishes,  no  medium, 
bomnes  hie  aut  captantur  aut  captant;  aut  cadavera  qua,  lacerantur,  aut  corvi 
qui  lacerant,  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ; tear  others  or  be  torn  in  pieces 
themselves ; like  so  many  buckets  in  a well,  as  one  riseth  another  falleth,  one’s 
empty,  another’s  full;  his  ruin  is  a ladder  to  the  third ; such  are  our  ordinary 
proceedings.  What’s  the  market?  A place,  according  to  0 Anacliarsis,  wherein 
they  cozen  one  another,  a trap;  nay,  what’s  the  world  itself?  d A vast  chaos, 
a confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicilium  insanorum,  a turbulent 
troop  full  of  impurities,  a mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of  hypo- 
crisy, a shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babbling, 
the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice ; a warfare,  ubi  velis  nolis  pugnan - 
dum , aut  vincas  aut  succumbas,  in  which  kill  or  be  killed;  wherein  every  man 
is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  guard.  No  charity, 
“love,  friendship,  fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity,  can 
contain  them,  but  if  they  be  any  ways  offended,  or  that  string  of  commodity  be 
touched,  they  fall  foul.  Old  friends  become  bitter  enemies  on  a sudden  for 
toys  and  small  offences,  and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile  and  persecute  one  another  to  death,  with  more 
than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behoveful, 
they  love,  or  may  bestead  each  other,  but  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be 
expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang  him  up  or  cashier  him  : which  fCato 
counts  a great  indecorum,  to  use  men  like  old  shoes  or  broken  glasses,  which 
are  flung  to  the  dunghill;  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much 
less  to  turn  away  an  old  servant : but  they  instead  of  recompense,  revile  him 
and  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villany,  as  8Baiazet  the 
second  Emperor  of  the  Turks  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa,  make  him  away,  or 
instead  of  reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a 
word  every  man  for  his  own  ends.  Our  summum  bonum  is  commodity  and 
the  goddess  we  adore  Dea  moneta,  Queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  ’offer 
sacrifice,  which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  'affections,  all:  that  most  powerful 
goddess,  by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  k esteemed  the  sole 
commandress  of  our  actions,  for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour, 


en^^m'tam^^a'^rM^aut  De«undfsSit  rJpppia!f<*UUnrii,0^U8  I,r0Tidcn,lum  multd  no  furcs  sint,  ne 
• E fraterno  “ , ? ?°tcrus  de  augment,  urb.  lib.  3.  cap.  3. 

•Quid  forum ? locus  quo  alius  ahum  circumvenit  P ‘ a H , 1 etronlus  de  Crotone  civit. 

hypocrisios,  Ac.  . Nemo  cmltim  i Vastum  chaos,  larvarum  emporium,  theatrura 

hona  aua  computant.  Petron  < Plutarch  ?emo  Jove™  Phiris  (acit,  sod  omnes  apertis  oculis 

fracta  abjicimus  nam  lit  de  moinso  rti™ m U'i J Indecorum  animatls  ut  calceis  uti  aut  vitris,  qua;  ubi 

laboris  aocium.  a Jovius P Cum  ?mi’umo™  mT  ''cndlder,ftm>  ncdum  hominem  natu  grandem 

“heneficia  eo  usque  lscta  sunt  dum  vWen^  n0n  ,,osset  ,lliter’  ‘ntorflei  jussit. 
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and  contend  as  fishes  do  for  a crumb  that  falleth  into  the  water.  It’s  not  worth, 
virtue,  (that’s  bonum  theatrale,)  wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or 
any  sufficiency  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  'money,  greatness,  office, 
honour,  authority;  honesty  is  accounted  folly ; knavery,  policy ; “men  admired 
out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  be:  such  shifting,  lying, 
cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  dissem- 
bling, “ “that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  God  if  he  be  conformable  to 
the  world,”  Cretizare  cum  Crete , “ or  else  live  in  contempt,  disgrace  and 
misery.”  One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness,  another  austerity,  a third 
an  affected  kind  of  simplicity,  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest 
are  '*  “hypocrites,  ambidexters,”  out-sides,  so  many  turning  pictures,  a lion  on 
the  one  side,  a lamb  on  the  other.p  How  would  Democritus  have  been  affected 
to  see  these  things! 

To  see  a man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a camelion,  or  as  Proteus, 
omnia  transf ormans  sese  in  miracula  rei’um,  to  act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at 
once,  for  his  advantage,  to  temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  Planet,  good 
with  good;  bad  with  bad;  having  a several  face,  garb,  and  character  for  every 
one  he  meets;  of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations;  to  fawn  like  a spaniel, 
mentitis  et  mimicis  obsequiis,  rage  like  a lion,  bark  like  a cur,  fight  like  a dragon, 
sting  like  a serpent,  as  meek  as  a lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a tiger,  weep 
like  a crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer  over  him,  here 
command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place,  be  baffled  in  another,  a wise 
man  at  home,  a fool  abroad  to  make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasangs 
betwixt  tongue  and  heart,  men  like  stage-play  ex's  act  variety  of  parts,  qgixo 
good  precepts  to  others,  soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 

To  see  a man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  Tquem  mallet  truncalum 
viclere,  "smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salute?, 
^magnify  his  friend  unworthy  with  hypei'bolical  eulogiums;  his  enemy  albeit 
a good  man,  to  vilify  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
that  livor  and  malice  can  invent. 

To  see  a ‘servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace  more 
worth  than  the  magistrate,  which  Plato,  lib.  1 1,  de  leg.,  absolutely  forbids, 
Epictetus  abhors.  A horse  that  tills  the  “land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade 
have  provender  in  abundance ; him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot  himself,  him 
that  sells  meat  almost  pined  \ a toiling  drudge  starve,  a drone  flouiish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools  heads,  men 
like  apes  follow  the  fashions  in  tires,  gestures,  actions:  if  the  king  laugh, 
all  laugh; 

“fpaaesT  majore  chachinno 

Concutitur,  llet  si  lachrymas  conspex.it  amici. 

w Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers;  Alphonsus  turned  his  head,  and  so 
did  his  parasites.  xSabina  Poppea,  Nero’s  wife,  wore  amber-coloured  hair, 
so  did  all  the  Koman  ladies  in  an  instant,  her  fashion  was  theirs.  _ . 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured  out  of  opinion 
without  judgment : an  inconsiderate  multitude,  like  so  many  dogs  in  a village, 


pulveris  teiTenl  \Hi»  P • nd  hftte  aro  like  t]ie  two  ends  of  a perspective  glass,  the  one  multiplies, , the 
Cyp.  ad  Donatum.  L { ,,  jnistri  locupletiores  iis  quibtts  ministratur,  servus  majores  opes  h^ens  quam 

other  makes  less.  , , j pascuntur,  qui  otiantur  cabnlli  arena  sagmantur,  discalccatua 

patronus.  “ Qui  terrnm  colinit  cquipa  ^ P j V * he  is  sllakcn  by  still  greater  laughter : he  weeps 

diacurrit  qui  calces  ahis  fact  . friend.  w Bodin,  lib.  4.  dc  repub,  cap.  6.  x l’linius  1.  37.  cap. 
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if  one  bark  all  bark  without  a cause:  as  fortune’s  fan  turns,  if  a man  be  in 
favour,  or  commanded  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him  ; yif  in 
disgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he  is  eclipsed, 
that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a man  zwear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an 
hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  a hundred  oxen  at  a meal,  nay  more, 
to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those  anthropophagi,  “to  eat  one 
another. 

To  see  a man  roll  himself  up  like  a snowball,  from  base  beggary  to  right 
worshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  into  honours 
and  offices ; another  to  starve  his  genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth, 
which  he  shall  not  enjoy,  which  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an 
instant.’0 

To  see  the  xaxo £nx/«>  of  our  times,  a man  bend  all  his  forces,  means, 
time,  fortunes,  to  be  a favourite’s  favourite’s  favourite,  <fcc.,  a parasite’s  parasite’s 
parasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile  world  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar’s  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whined, 
crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satin, 
bravely  mounted,  jovial  and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars, 
neglect  his  kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for  a meal’s  meat; 
a scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ; a falconer  receive  greater  wages  than 
a student ; a lawyer  get  more  in  a day  than  a philosopher  in  a year,  better 
reward  for  an  hour,  than  a scholar  for  a twelvemonth’s  study;  him  that  can 
* paint  Thais,  play  on  a fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.,  sooner  get  preferment  than  a 
philologer  or  a poet. 

To  see  a fond,  mother,  like  iEsop’s  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a “wittol 
wink  at  his  wife’s  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all  other  affairs;  one  stumble 
at  a straw,  and  leap  over  a block;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul;  scrape  unjust 
sums  with  one  hand,  purchase  great  manors  by  corruption,  fraud  and  cozen- 
age, and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a remnant 
to  pious  uses,  &c.  Penny  wise,  pound  foolish;  blind  men  judge  of  colours  ; 
wise  men  silent,  fools  talk;  dfind  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves; 
t denounce  that  in  public  which  he  doth  in  secret;  and  which  Aurelius  Victor 
gives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that  in  a third,  of  which  he  is  most 
guilty  himself. 

To  see  a poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life  for  his  new  master 
that  will  scarce  give  hint  his  wages  at  year’s  end;  A country  coloue  toil  and 
moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or 
lasciviously  consumes  with  phantastical  expences ; A noble  man  in  a bravado  to 
encounter  death,  and  for  a small  flash  of  honor  to  cast  away  himself ; A world* 
ling  tremble  at  an  executor,  and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire;  To  wish  and  hope  for 
immortality,  desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a necessary 
passage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a fool-hardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes;  qui  decollari  malunt  quam 
verberan,  die  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a sottish  humour  embrace  death  with 
alacrity,  yet  'scorn  to  lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends’ 
departures. 


* iT  ThTv'paMin  rnir  Acrrlppn  cp.  28.  1.  7.  Quorum  cerebrum  est  In  rentre,  ingcnlum  In  patlnts. 

^ e,at  PeoP'e  as  bread.  6 Absumit  liarres  csecuba  dignior  servata  centum  clavibus  ct 

U b iam  Cri” pare  cTn T*”  “Toot P°tiOTe  C<Eni^  1Ior-  * W 

Cernere  vitia  oblivisci  inni-iim  TrW,8  JPJc\ar®  lttcunar.  d Tullius.  Est  cnirn  proprium  stultitite  aliorum 
pato,  Ac  t ExMrari  ralZ  rmn7 nZ  ?1tlJpua  ?ha?lT°  ap\ld  Lucianum-  Oranlno  stultbtiae  eujusdam  esse 
veheinen’ter  inrlu?rrpnV  P . d 0C,U  w ftSat-  balvianus  lib.  de  pro.  acres  ulciscendis  ritiis  quibus  ipsi 

b^lmvi^a^et  ola^u^Hiin  r(ptpv^amUS  ecc1'  h st'  cap‘  2I2-  Si<Juis  dam”atus  merit,  tons  esse  gloriaestinam 
« ““  Pro  pcPccatls  nec^ pro ^dXncm^ct^TflefcTcT”  “ S‘UUbl'ia  Cel‘SemU3> ita  “bominantur  Dan,, 
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To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern  towns  and  cities,  and  yet 
a silly  woman  overrules  him  at  home ; * Command  a province,  and  yet  his  own 
servants  or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles  son  did  in  Greece; 

“ f What  I will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother  will,  my  father 
doth.”  To  see  horses  ride  in  a coach,  men  draw  it;  dogs  devour  their 
masters;  towers  build  masons;  children  rule ; old  men  go  to  school;  women 
wear  the  breeches;  E sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  And  in  a word, 
the  world  turned  upside  downward.  0 viveret  Democritus ! , 

h To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Hercules’  labours,  there  s so 
many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.  Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane! 
(How  much  vanity  there  is  in  things!)  And  who  can  speak  of  all?  Crunine 
ab  uno  clisce  omnes , take  this  for  a taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easy  to  be  discerned. 
How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  t the  secrets  of  then- 
hearts?  If  every  man  had  a window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  would  have 
had  in  Vulcan’s  man,  or  that  which  Tully  so  much  wished  it  were  written  in 
every  man’s  forehead,  Quid  quisque  de  republicd  sentiret,  what  he  thought  ; or 
that  it  could  be  effected  in  an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian, 
by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make  him  discern  semel  el  simul  rumores  et  susurros. 


“ Spas  hominum  crecas,  morbos,  votumque  labores, 
Et  passim  toto  volitantes  sethere  curas.” 


“Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  affairs, 
Whispers  and  rumours,  and  those  flying  cares." 


Hit,  pasami  tutu  vu muuiw  — . 

That  he  could  cubiculorum  obductas  for  as  recludere  et  seer  eta  cordium  pemlrarc, 
which  ' Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucian  s Ga  us 
did  with  a feather  of  his  tail : or  Gyges’  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspec- 
tive Mass,  or  Otacousticon,  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that  a man  mig  a 
hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  k Martianus  Capella’s  Jupiter  did  in.  a spear  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth),  observe  cuckolds’  horns,  forgeries  of  alchemists,  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  new  projectors,  &c  and  all  those  works  of  darkne^, 
■foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears  and  wishes,  what  a deal  of  laug  er  w 
afforded?  He  should  have  seen  windmills  in  one  mans  head,  an  hornets  nest 
in  another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icaromemppus  m Lucian  at  J upiter  s 
whispering  place,  'and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  another  for  fair  weathei , one 
•for  his  wife’s,  another  for  his  father’s  death,  &c. ; “ to  ask  that  at  Gods  l and 
which  they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear:  ’ How  would  he  have  been 
confounded?  Would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that . these ■ men  were 
well  in  their  wits?  Ecec  sani  esse  homvms  quis  sanus  juret Orestes i Gan  all 
the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyr*  cure  these  men?  No  sure,  “ tan  acre  of  helle- 

^ ° That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Seneca’s  blind  woman, 
and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  "seek  for  any  cure  of  it,  for  paum  mdent  morbum 

suum,  omnes  amant.  If  our  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  cove\^f  ^sfeian  • 
sible  to  redress  it;  “and  if  we  labour  of  a bodily  disease,) 

but  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind  we  take  no  notice  of  them.  Lust  hariows  us 
on  the  one  side;  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  m pieces  by 


• fOnlrnuid  c£io  volo  hoc  vult  mater  mea, 
* Orlri  flat  leges  foras,  vix  famulum  regit  sine  strepltu  dorm.  Q ..  t e(jax  homines  devorent, 
ct^uod  mater  vult,  fecit  pater.  . Oves,  ^ prsd.  Hos  dejerantes 

&cq  Morus  utop.  lib.  1.  " Wgv*  m venena  miscentes,  m 

mn^eorSm  aSt\Ze^  subseTbenlfs’,  hos  gloL  illos  ambitione .cupidltate,  monte > quid 

Donate!!  2 1 1.  0 si  posses  in  specula  sublimi  constltuto,&a  _ mlHi  aurum  litre- 

Binguli  nationum  populi  quoUdianls  g^itia^UM^est  hominum,  turpissima  vota  diis  insusu.Tant  s.  quis 

caput,  crus  dolct,  braehlum.  &m,  medic  ^ hulu.  6ffec.  morborumque  cura. 

morbis  ponoi'ctur.  Job.  l’elcnus  jesuua.  uu 
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our  passions,  as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit,  one 
is  melancholy,  another  mad ; pand  which  of  us  all  seeks  for  help,  doth  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ? As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle 
because  the  biting  fleas  should  not  find  him;  he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown 
habit,  borrowed  titles,  because  nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks 
with  himself,  Egomet  videor  mild  sanus,  I am  well,  I am  wise,  and  laughs  at 
others.  And  ’tis  a general  fault  amongst  them  all,  that  * which  our  forefathers 
have  approved,  diet,  apparel,  opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride 
and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.  Old  men  account  juniors  all  fools,  when  they 

are  mere  dizzards;  and  as  to  sailors, terrceque  urbesque  recedunt they 

move,  the  laud  stands  still,  the  world  hath  much  more  wit,  they  dote  them- 
selves. Turks  deride  us,  we  them;  Italians,  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light 
headed  fellows ; the  French  scoff  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  several  customs ; 
Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism,  the  world 
as  much  vilifies  them  now;  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode 
many  of  their  fashions ; they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us ; Spaniards  laugh  at 
all,  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our 
actions,  carriages,  diet,  apparel,  customs,  and  consultations;  we  r scoff  and 
point  one  at  another,  when  as  in  conclusion  all  ai’e  fools,  “ * and  they  the 
veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most.”  A private  man  if  he  be  resolved  with 
himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all  idiots  and  asses  that  are  not  affected 

as  he  is, 8 nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placidt  sibi,  ducit,  that  are  not  so  minded, 

‘ ( quodque  volunt  homines  se  bene  velle  putant,)  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he 
doth : he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  Suam  quisque  sponsam,  mild  meam,  let 
every  man  enjoy  his  own  spouse;  but  his  alone  is  fair,  suns  amor,  dec.,  and 
scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  “will  imitate  none,  hear  none  Tbut  himself,  as 
Pliny  said,  a law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  his 
epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in 
alio  superjluum  esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  habet  nec  curat,  that  which  he  hath 
not  himself,  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a mere 
foppery  in  another : like  Esop’s  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all 
his  fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one 
eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind : (though  + Scaliger 
accounts  them  brutes  too,  merum  pecus,)  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only 
wise,  others  indifferent,  the  l'est  beside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses. 
Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely  deride 
others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of  the  rest,  accounting  it  an 
excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  Aliena,  optimum  frui  insania,  to  make  our- 
selves merry  with  other  men’s  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty 
than  the  rest,  mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur,  he  may  take  himself  by  the 
nose  for  a fool;  and  which  one  calls  maximum  stultitice  specimen,  to  be 
ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  was 
when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  intelligens  se  deridiculo  haberi,  saith 
+ Apuleius;  ’tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a convicted  madman,  as  w Austin  well 
infers  “ in  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like  one,  that  to  our 
thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upwards.”  So  thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I at  thee, 
both  at  a third ; and  he  returns  that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  1 II ei  mild, 
mswnire  me  aiunt,  quum  ipsi  ultro  insaniant.  We  accuse  others  of  madness. 


t.  ‘^usqu'sque  tamcn  est  qui  contra  tot  pastes  mcdicum  requiral.vel  .Tgrotnre  sc  agnoscat  f ebnlllt 
r>°3>  “^ros  negamus.  Incoluines  medioum  recusant.  Frtesens  ictus  stultltiam  prise  ia 
nrpclir,aat'  Lud'  lb‘  'I ...  . “Senes  pro  stultis  habent  juvenes.  Balth.  Cast.  r Clod  i us  accusat 

> Prnanoi.  „ c.  9.mn*ttI"  stultissimi  qui  auriculas  studiose  tegunt.  Sat.  Menip.  > Hor.  Epist.  2. 

Plin  onih  m.  Statnn  sap lunt,  statim  sciunt,  neminem  reverentur,  neminem  imitantur,  lpsi  sibi  exemplo. 
a „ i r • » • ^U1  “'ten  saperc  conccdil,  ne  dcsipere  rideatur.  Agrip.  fOmnis  orbis  perscchio 

tails  in  ocf„hU.9i‘-nlr-  2 Flnri<1-  w August.  Qualis  in  oculis  hominum  qui  inversis  pedibus  ambulat 
oculis  sapientum  et  angeloruin  qui  sibi  placet,  aut  cui  passloues  dominantur.  * Plautus  Menechmi. 
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of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizzards  ourselves.  For  it  is  a great  sign  and 
property  of  a fool  (which  Eccl.  x.  3,  points  at)  out  of  pride  and  seli-conceit 
to  insult,  vilify,  condemn,  censure,  and  call  other  men  fools  [Ron  videmus 
manticce  quod  a tergo  est)  to  tax  that  in  others  of  which  we  are  most  faulty , 
teach  that  which  we  follow  not  ourselves : For  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of 
constancy;  a profane  liver  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety ; a dizzard  him- 
self make  a treatise  of  wisdom;  or  with  Sallust  to  rail  downright  at  spoilers 
t,f  countries,  and  yet  in  * office  to  he  a most  grievous  poler  himself.  This 
argues  weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties’  indiscretion.  yPeccat 
uter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ? “Who  is  the  fool  now?”  Or  else  perad venture 
in  some  places  we  are  all  mad  for  company,  and  so  ’tis  not  seen,  Satietas  errons 
et  dementia,  pariter  absurditatem  et  admirationem  tollit.  ’Tis  with  us,  as  it  was 
of  old  (in  z Tully’s  censure  at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Borne,  a bold,  hair- 
brain,  mad  fellow,  and  so  esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as 
aiad  as  himself : now  in  such  a case  there  is  n no  notice  taken  of  it. 


“Nimirum  insarras  paucis  videatur ; eo  quod 
Maxima  pars  liominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem.’ 


“ When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest 
Who  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  rest  ? 


But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convicted  of 
madness,  b he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a 
vain  humour  he  hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming, 
courting,  scribbling,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  con  which  e 
dotes  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much : yet  with  all  the  rhetoric  thou  hast,  thou 
canst not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere 
in  his  dotage.  ’Tis  amabilis  insania,  et  mentis  gratisdmus  error,  so  pleasing, 
so  delicious,  that  he  a cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  error,  but  will  not  seek 
to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be,  beggary,  sorrow,  sickness,  dis- 
grace, shame,  loss,  madness,  yet  6 “an  angry  man  will  prefer  vengeance,  a 
lascivious  his  whore,  a thief  his  booty,  a glutton  his  belly,  before  his  welfare. 
Tell  an  epicure,  a covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man,  of  his  irregular  coume, 
wean  him  from  it  a little,  pol  me  occidistis  amici,  he  cries  anon,  you  have 
nndone  him,  and  as  fa  “dog  to  his  vomit,”  he  returns  to  it  again;  no  per- 
suasion will  take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

“ Clames  licet  et  mare  ccelo 
Confundas,  surdo  narras,”  f 

demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  BElpenor  and  Gry llus  and  the  rest  of  his 
companions,  “ those  swinish  men,”  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour,  he  will  be 
a ho"  still;  bray  him  in  a mortar,  he  will  be  the  same.  If  lie  be  in  an  heresy, 
or  some  perverse  opinion,  settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Papists  are,  convince 
his  understanding,  show  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd  fopperies  of  that 
sect  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  le  wi 
still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is;  and  as  lie  said  w in  hoc  erro,  libente i 
erro  nec  hunc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo;  I will  do  as  I have  done,  as  y 
predecessors  have  done,  kand  as  my  friends  now  do:  I will  dote  for  compa) 
Say  now,  are  these  men  1 mad  or  no,  -Ileus  age  responde ? are  they  ndiculous? 
cel  quemvis  arbitrum,  are  they  sance  mentis,  sober,  wise,  and  discreet T Jmve 
they  common  sense  i " uter  est  msanior  honim?  I am  of  Bemocntus 


„ , . . . Pm.ar's  annointment.  * Nunc  sanltatis patrocinium  est  insanientinm  tnrba.  Sen. 

* Governor  of  As"'c1' insanlssimus,  nisi  inter  cos,  qui  ipsl  quoqne  insaniunt. 
. Pro  Roselo  Amermo,  et  quod  inter  onincs  cu  i . P)Itronius.  b Quoniam  non  est  genus  unum 

• Ncccsse  est  cum  iusan.entibus  fmere knum  me  falcon  liccat  concedere  verum,  Atque  ctiam  insanum.  Hor. 
RtultitiK  qua  mo  insamre  putfts.  Errore  grato  libenter  omnes  insanimus.  Amator 

" Odi  nec  possum  cupiens  nec  esse  quo  od  . u orccdam,  parasitus  gulam,  ambitiosus  honores,  avarus 
turn  vitic  pneponit,  iracundus  vlndlctam  “irUje  '(  S’0P  rprov.  xxvi.  11.  t Although  you  call 
, pcs,  &c.,  odimus  luce  et  accersi.nus.  Cardan.  R 2 de  co  s 1MutarcU.  Gryllo.  sullll  homines  sio 

cut,  and  confound  the  sea  and  sky,  > ou I Tullv.  k Malo  cum  illis  insanire, 

Clem.  Alex,  vo  » Non  mogis  sapere  possunt,  quam  qui  in  eulini 

quam  enm  aliis  bene  scntire.  Qui  '"u;rtu  which  of  theske  is  the  more  mad. 
bene  olere.  Patron.  ml  ersius. 
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opinion  for  my  part,  I hold  them  worthy  to  be  laughed  at;  a company  of 
brain-sick  dizzards,  as  mad  as  “Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  “ ride 
the  ass,”  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrae,  in  the  “ship  of  fools”  for  com- 
pany together.  I need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this  which  I say  otherwise 
than  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or  swear,  I think  you  will  believe 
me  without  an  oath ; say  at  a word,  are  they  fools  1 I refer  it  to  you,  though 
you  be  likewise  fools  and  madmen  yourselves,  and  I as  mad  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion; for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury? 

‘<fi  Justum  ab  injustis  petere  insipientla  eet. 

I’ll  stand  to  your  censure  yet,  what  think  you  ? ” 

But  forasmuch  as  I undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  provinces,  families, 
were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I will  examine  them  in  particular, 
and  that  which  I have  hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I 
will  particularly  insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  arguments,  tes- 
timonies, illustrations,  and  that  in  brief.  TNunc  accipe  quare  desipiant  omnes 
ceque  ac  tu.  My  first  argument  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn 
out  of  his  sententious  quiver,  Pro.  iii.  7,  “ Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes.” 
And  xxvi.  1 2,  “ Seest  thou  a man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ? more  hope  is  of 
a fool  than  of  him.”  Isaiah  pronounceth  a woe  against  such  men,  chap.  v.  21, 
“that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.”  Por  hence 
we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a great  offence,  and  men  are  much  deceived  that 
think  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly. 
Many  men  (saith  s Seneca)  “ had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they  not 
had  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already,  even 
before  they  had  gone  half  way,”  too  forward,  too  ripe,  prceproperi,  too  quick 
and  ready,  * did  prudentes,  citd  pii,  cito  mariti,  cito  paires,  cito  sacerdotes,  cito 
omnes  officii  capaces  et  curiosi,  they  had  too  good  a conceit  of  themselves,  and 
that  marred  all ; of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art,  learning,  judgment,  eloquence, 
their  good  parts ; all  their  geese  are  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to 
he  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise  men,  now 
you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools.  Thales  sent  the  golden  Tripos,  which  the 
fishermen  found,  and  the  oracle  commanded  to  he  * “ given  to  the  wisest,  to 
Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,”  &c.  Tf  such  a thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fight 
for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden  apple,  we  are  so  wise : we  have 
women  politicians,  children  metaphysicians;  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a 
circle,  make  perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher’s  stone,  interpret 
Apocalypses,  make  new  Theories,  a new  system  of  the  woidd,  new  logic,  new 
Philosophy,  &c.  Nostra  utique  reyio,  saith  “ Petronius,  “our  country  is  so 
full  of  deified  spirits,  divine  souls,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a god  than  a man 
amongst  us,”  we  think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony 
of  much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Scripture,  which 
though  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated 
(and  by  Plato’s  good  leave,  I may  do  it,  v J»t  ™ xaxiv  ptifltv  otJsv  gxa*-™)  « Bools 
(saith  David)  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,”  &c.  Psal.  cvii.  17.  Ilenco 
Musculus  infers  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Rom.  ii. 

Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doeth  evil;”  but  all 
do  evil.  And  Isaiah,  lxv.  14,  “My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  'vye  shall 
cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind.”  ’Tis  ratified  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  philosophers.  “ Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but 


0 Vesanum  exagitant  puerl,  Innuptrcque  puellie. 
Btnltitiain  Plinius  vocat.  7.  epist.  21.  quod  semel  dixi,  i 

fniooont  o!  ait  nnn  nnfnnnnnt  .wl  it 


a Plautus.  rHor.  1.  2.  sat.  2.  Supcrbam 

. . . ■ , , fixum  ratumque  sit.  * Multi  sapientes  proculdubio 

ruissent,  si  se  non  putasscnt  ad  sapiential  summutn  pervenisse.  < Idem.  * Plutarchus  Solono. 

Detur  sapientiori.  u Tam  pncsentibus  plena  est  numinibus,  ut  facilius  poscis  dcum  quam  hominen) 

’ P ulchrum  bis  dieere  non  nocet.  « Malefactors. 
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folly  and  madness.  7 Probus  quis  nobiscum  vivit  ? Shew  me  an  honest  man. 
Nemo  malus  qui  non  stultus,  ’tis  Fabius’  aphorism  to  the  same  end.  If  none 
honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so  accounted:  for 
who  will  account  him  otherwise,  Qui  iter  adornat  in  occidentem,  quum  pro- 
peraret  in  orientem  1 that  goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is 
bound  to  the  east  ? or  hold  him  a wise  man  (saith  xMusculus)  “that  prefers 
momentary  pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his  master’s  goods  in  his  absence, 
forthwith  to  be  condemned  for  it  ? ” Nequicquam  sapit  qui  sibi  non  sapit, 
who  will  say  that  a sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the 
temperature  of  his  body?  Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that  would 
willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  con- 
tinue it  ? a Theodoret,  out  of  Plotinu3  the  Platonist,  “ holds  it  a ridiculous 
thing  for  a man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do  that  which  is  offensive  to 
God,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him : and  when  he  voluntarily 
neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to  think  to  be  delivered 
by  another:”  who  will  say  these  men  are  wise? 

A third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent,  b all  men  are  carried 
away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  &c. ; they  generally  hate  those 
virtues  they  should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore 
more  than  melancholy,  quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so  Chry- 
sostom contends;  “or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,”  as  c Philo  Judeus 
concludes  it  for  a certainty,  “ of  all  such  that  are  carried  away  with  passions, 
or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.”  “ Where  is  fear  and  sorrow,”  there 
a Lactantius  stiffly  maintains,  “ wisdom  cannot  dwell. 

* qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  porro, 

Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  milii  non  erit  unquam.’  ’’  * 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  where  is  any  the  least 
perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found.  “What  more  ridiculous,”  as  e Lac- 
tantius urges,  “ than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,”  threatened 
the  Mountain  Athos,  and  the  like  ? To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free  from  passion? 
fMortalis  nemo  est  quern  non  attingat  dolor,  morbusve,  as  sTully  determines  out 
of  an  old  poem,  no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  is  an 
inseparable  companion  from  melancholy.  h Chrysostom  pleads  farther  yet, 
that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupified,  and  void  of  common 
sense:  “For  how  (saith  he)  shall  I know  thee  to  be  a man,  when  thou  kickest 
like  an  ass,  neighest  like  a horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a bull, 
ravenest  like  a bear,  stingest  like  a scorpion,  rakest  like  a wolf,  as  subtle  as  a 
fox,  as  impudent  as  a dog  ? Shall  I say  thou  art  a man,  that  hast  all  the 
symptoms  of  a beast?  How  shall  I know  thee  to  be  a man  ? by , thv  shape  ? 
That  affrights  me  more,  when  I see  a beast  in  likeness  of  a man. 

‘Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnificam  vocem,  an  lieroical  speech,  “A  fool 
still  begins  to  live,”  and  accounts  it  a filthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay 
new  foundations  of  their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwise  ? One  travels,  another 
builds;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks  are  as  far  out  as 


„nn  a faithful  man  ? Prov.  xx,  6.  «In  Psal.  xllx.  Qui  momentanea  sempiternis,  qui  dlla- 
xildat  heri  absentis  bona,  mox  in  jus  vocandus  et  damnandus.  * Perqunm  ridiculum  est  homines  ex  ammi 
Rontontia  viverc  et  quce  diis  ingrata  sunt  exequi,  et  tamen  a solis  diis  velle  salvos  fien,  quum  propria  salutis 
" 5S  T eo  c.  G de  provid.  lib.  d’e  curat,  gr.ee.  affect.  ^Sapiens  sibi  qui  impenosus^c. 
Hor  2 ser  7 • Conclus.  lib.  do  vie.  offer,  certum  est  animi  morbis  laborantes  pro  mortu.s  censendos. 

d Lib  de  m Ubl  timer  adost,  sapientia  adesse  nequit.  * He  who  is  desirous,  is  also  taM  ud 

who  livesTn  fear  never  can  be  free.  • Quid  insanius  Xerxo  Hellespontum  verberantel&c.  'Keel,  xx  . -. 


ponere,  novas  spes,  &c. 
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the  rest ; 0 demeniem  senectutem,  Tully  exclaims.  Therefore  young,  old, 
middle  age,  all  are  stupid,  and  dote. 

* ./Eneas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  other,  sets  down  three  special  ways  to  find 
a fool  hy.  He  is  a fool  that  seeks  that  he  cannot  find  i he  is  a fool  that  seeks 
that,  which  being  found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good : he  is  a fool,  that 
having  vai'iety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journey’s  end,  takes  that  which  is 
worst.  If  so,  methinks  most  men  are  fools;  examine  their  courses,  and  you 
shall  soon  perceive  what  dizzards  and  mad  men  the  major  part  ai'e. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon  men,  and  such  as  more  than  ordi- 
narily delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  quencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis 
the  poet  determines  in  Atlienceus,  secunda  gratiis,  horis  et  Dyonisio:  the 
second  makes  merry,  the  third  for  pleasure,  quarto,  ad  insaniam,  the  fourth 
makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what  a catalogue  of  mad  men 
shall  we  have!  what  shall  they  be  that  drink  four  times  four?  Donne  supra 
omnem  furorem,  supra  omnem  insaniam  reddunt  insanissirnos  ? I am  of  his 
opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than  mad. 

The  kAbderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a mad  man,  because  he  was 
sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely  merry.  Dae  Patria  (saith 
Hippocrates)  oh  risum  furere  et  insanire  dicunt,  his  countrymen  hold  him  mad 
because  he  laughs;  And  therefore  “he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends 
at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad.”  Had  those 
Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what  “fleering  and  grinning 
there  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have  concluded,  we  had  been  all  out 
of  our  wits. 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  holds  foelix  idemque  sapiens,  to  be  wise  and  happy,  are 
reciprocal  terms,  bonus  idemque  sapiens  honestus.  ’Tis  n Tully’s  paradox, 
“ wise  men  are  free,  but  fools  are  slaves,”  liberty  is  a power  to  live  according 
to  his  own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves:  who  hath  this  liberty?  who  is  free? 


0 “ sapiens  sibique  imperiosus, 

Quem  neque  pauperis,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent, 
Ilesponsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores 
Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus.” 

“ He  is  wise  that  can  c3mmand  his  own  will, 

Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still, 

Whom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright, 

Checks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right.” 


But  where  shall  such  a man  be  found?  If  no  where,  then  e diametro,  we  are 
all  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.  Nemo  malus  foelix.  But  no  man  is  happy  in 

this  life,  none  good,  therefore  no  man  wise,  f Dari  quippe  boni For  one 

virtue  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party;  pauci  Promethei,  multi 
Epimethei.  We  may  peradventure  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others 
for  favour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.,  and 
describe  the  properties  of  a wise  man,  as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xenophon 
Cyrus,  Castilio  a courtier,  Galen  temperament,  an  aristocracy  is  described  by 
politicians.  But  where  shall  such  a man  be  found? 


“ yir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  vix  repperit  unum 
Millibus  e multis  hominum  consultus  Apollo." 


‘A  wise,  a good  man  in  a million, 

Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one.’ 


I * VU  UHU  UUV. 

A man  is  a miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds,  Maximum  miracidum 
homo  sapiens,  a wise  man  is  a wonder : multi  Thirsigeri,  pauci  Bacclii. 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king 
Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep 


Btnlhia  S,tul,tu.a’  quserit  quod  nequit  invenire,  stultus  qui  quoerit  quod  nocet  inventum. 

Kainaecto  1 u°rem  Milli  vidcntur  oinnes  delin,  amentes,  &c.  * lip! 

riaum^infwi-io  « Amic  3 n°sti  is  hhodi  dicito,  ne  niraium  ridcant,  aut  nimium  tristes  sint.  m Per  multum 
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Homer’s  works,  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  human  wit,  and  yet  “Scaliger 
upbraids  Homer’s  muse,  Nutricem  insance  sapientice,  a nursery  of  madness, 
p impudent  as  a court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing.  Jacobus  Mycillus,  Gil- 
bertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all  posterity  admire  Lucians  luxuiiant 
wit,  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the 
muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified,  is  by  Lactantius 
and  Theodoret  condemned  for  a fool.  Plutarch  extols  Seneca  s wit  beyond 
all  the  Greeks,  nulli  secundus,  yet  q Seneca  saith  of  himself,  “when  I would 
solace  myself  with  a fool,  I reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  I ha\e  him. 
Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtil  ties,  reckons  up  twelve  super-eminent, 
acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and  wisdom:  Archimedes,  Galen, 
Vitruvius,  Architas  Tarentinus,  Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Alge  _>ra, 

A 1 kin dns  the  Mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others.  But  his  triumviri 
terrarum  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptolomseus,  Plotinus,  Plippocratcs.  Scaliger 
exercitat.  224,  scoffs  at  this  censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters  and 
mechanicians,  he  makes  Galen  fimbriam  Hippocratis,  a skirt  of  Hippocrates : 
and  the  said  "Cardan  himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
for  tediousness,  obscurity,  confusion.  Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  mere 
idiots,  infants  in  physic  and  philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Smsset 
the  Calculator,  qui  pene  modum  excessit  humani  ingenn,  and  yet  sLod.  Vives 
calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas:  and  Cardan,  opposite  to  himself  m another 
place,  contemns  those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  _ Majoresque 
nostros  ad  presents  collatos  justb  pueros  appellari.  In  conclusion,  the  said 
u Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
Tbut  only  prophets  and  apostles;  how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard 

before.  We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause:  but 

hear  Saint  w Bernard,  quanto  magisforas  es  sapiens,  tanto  viagis  mtus  stultus 
eiiiceris,  &c.  in  omnibus  es  prudens,  circa  teipsum  msipiens : the  more  wise 
thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thyself.  I may  not  deny  but  that  there  is 
some  folly  approved,  a divine  fury,  a holy  madness,  even  a spiritual  drunken- 
ness in  the  saints  of  God  themselves;  sanctum  msaniam  Bernard  calls  it 
(though  not  as  blaspheming  1 Vorstius,  would  infer  it  as  a passion  inciden  o 
God  himself,  but),  familiar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paul,  2 Cor.  he 
fool  ” &c.  and  Bom.  ix.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for  them. 
Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when  the  soul  is  elevated 
and  ravished  with  a divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  poets  deci- 
phered by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius,. and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet, 

\u bet,  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem se  qimque  paret,  let  s all  bemad  an 
“drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake,  and  go  beyond  our  commission  we  reel 
to  the  opposite  part,  11  we  are  not  capable  ot  it,  and  as  he  said  ot  t > 

Vos  Greed  semper  pueri,  vos  Britanni,  GaUi,  Germani,  I tali,  &c.  you  ar 

COproce^clno0wd  partibus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you  shall 
find  no  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  m tins  following 
Preface.  The  whole  must  needs  follow  by  a sorites  or  induction  E y 
multitude  is  mad,  ‘bellua  multorum  capitum,  (a  many-headed  beast,)  pimpi- 
tate  and  rash  without  judgment,  slid  tarn  animal,  a roaring  rout.  J*o 
Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle,  Valgus  dividi  in  oppose  turn  contra  sapvnues, 

•nypotot  ,0.ru„^l»n mgriStSSnM. 
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Multitia,  totura  dementia,  quicnuld  f.  cis  In  Me  mu  , l>  x j et  odium  iu  De0  revere  ponit. 

dc  miser,  hom.  * In  2 ’latonis  dial.  ; de  “st0:  ^ . In  Psai.  civ.  Austin.  » In  Platoms 
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quod  vulgo  videtur  verum,  falsum  est;  that  which  the  commonalty  accounts 
true,  is  most  part  false,  they  are  still  opposite  to  wise  men,  but  all  the  world 
is  of  this  humour  ( vulgus ),  and  thou  thyself  art  de  vulgo,  one  of  the  commonalty; 
and  he,  and  he,  and  so  are  all  the  rest ; and  therefore,  as  Phocion  concludes, 
to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Begin  then 
where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink 
and  choose,  you  shall  find  them  all  alike,  “ never  a barrel  better  herring.” 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a planet,  moves 
and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.  Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus, 
Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this  hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that 
the  moon  is  inhabited : if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a moon,  then  are  we  also 
giddy,  vertiginous  and  lunatic  within  this  sublunary  maze. 

I could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night : if  you  should  hear  the 
rest, 


“Ante  diem  clanso  component  vesper  Olympo 


“ Through  such  a train  cf  words  if  I should  run,, 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  he  done 


but  according  to  my  promise,  I will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy 
extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to  vegetals  and  sensibles.  I speak 
not  of  those  creatures  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and 
such  like  minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c.  and  hellebore  itself,  of 
which  °Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c., 
owls,  bats,  nightbirds,  but  that  artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all. 
Eemove  a plant,  it  will  pine  away,  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date  trees, 
as  you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine’s  husbandry,  that  antipathy  betwixt 
the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oil.  Put  a bird  in  a cage,  he  will  die  for 
sullenness,  or  a beast  in  a pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  companions  from 
him,  and  see  what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these  common 
passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  Of  all  other,  dogs  are  most 
subject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and 
through  violence  of  melancholy  run  mad ; I could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs 
that  have  died  for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but  they 
are  common  in  every  f author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politic  bodies  are  likewise  sensible  and  subject  to 
this  disease,  as  e Boterus  in  his  politics  hath  proved  at  large.  “ As  in  human 
bodies  (saith  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours,  so  there 
be  many  diseases  in  a commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen  from 
several  distempers,’  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  their  particular  symptoms. 
Por  where  you  shall  see  the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious, 
peaceable  and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  b and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  unity 
and  concord,  a country  well  tilled,  many  fair  built  and  populous  cities,  ubi 
incolce  nitent,  as  old  1 Cato  said,  the  people  are  neat,  polite  and  terse,  ubi  bene, 
beateque  vivunt,  which  our  politicians  make  the  chief  end  of  a commonwealth; 
and  which  Aristotle  Polit.  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  calls  Commune  bonum,  Polybius 
lib.  6,  optabilem  et  selectum  statum,  that  country  is  free  from  melancholy ; as 
it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discon- 
tents, common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues, 
wars,  rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the 
and  lie  untilled,  waste,  full  of  bogs,  fens,  deserts,  &c.,  cities  decayed,  base 
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and  poor  towns,  villages  depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil ; that 
kingdom,  that  country,  must  needs  be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a sick 
body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 

Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these  maladies  be  first 
removed,  which  commonly  proceed  from  their  own  default,  or  some  accidental 
inconvenience  : as  to  be  situated  in  a bad  clime,  too  far  north,  sterile,  in  a 
barren  place,  as  the  desert  of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters, 
as  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a bad  air,  as  at  Alexandretta, 
Bantam,  Pisa,  Durazzo,  S.  John  de  Ulloa,  dec.,  or  in  danger  of  the  sea’s  con- 
tinual inundations,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Low  Countries  and  elsewhere, 
or  near  some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to  Tartars, 
or  almost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still,  and  by  reason  of 
hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.  So  are  cities,  by  reason 1 of  wars, 
fires,  plagues,  inundations,  “wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the 
sea’s  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundusium 
in  Italy,  Bye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day  suspect  the  sea’s 
fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable 
charge.  But  the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves, 
as  first  when  religion  and  God’s  service  is  neglected,  innovated  or  altered, 
where  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their  prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism, 
sacrilege,  simony,  &c.,  and  all  such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  coun- 
try cannot  prosper.  When  Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a bad  land,  he 
said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place.  n Cyprian  Echovius,  a Spanish 
chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain,  commends  “ Borcino,  in  which 
there  was  no  beggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.,  but  all  rich,  and  in  good  estate,  and 
he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than  their  neighbours:” 
why  was  Israel  so  often  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity,  itc.,  but 
for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  God’s  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one  Achan’s 
fault?  And  what  shall  we  expect  that  have  such  multitudes  of  Achaus, 
church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.,  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that 
neglect  divine  duties,  that  live  most  part  like  Epicures? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a body  politic;  alteration 
of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges,  general  oppi’essions,  seditions,  <ic., 
observed  by  "Aristotle,  Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Arniscus,  &c.  I will  only  point 
at  some  of  the  chiefest.  p Impotentia  gubernandi,  ataxia,  confusion,  ill-govern- 
ment, which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful,  griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash, 
or  tyrannizing  magistrates,  when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful, 
partial,  indiscreet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit  to  manage 
such  offices  : qmany  noble  cities  and  flourishing  kingdoms  by  that  means  are 
desolate,  the  whole  body  groans  under  such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must 
needs  be  disaffected,  as  at  this  day  those  goodiy  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  &c. 
groan  under  the  burden  of  a Turkish  government ; and  those  vast  kingdoms 
of  Muscovia,  Prussia,  r under  a tyrannizing  duke.  W ho  ever  heard  of  more 
civil  and  rich  populous  countries  than  those  of  “ Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abound- 
ing with  all  ‘ wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power,  splendour  and 
magnificence  ? and  that  miracle  of  countries,  * the  Holy  Land,  that  in  so 
small  a compass  of  ground  could  maintain  so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so 
many  fighting  men  ? Egypt  another  paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desert,  and 


i Mantua  vas  miserre  niminm  viclna  Cremona.  "> Intcrdum  a ferls,  ut  olim  Mauritania,  &c.  "Delicllc 
HiBpanl®  anno  1001.  Nemo  malua,  nemo  pauper,  optimus  quisque  tuque  ditissimus.  1 le  sancteque  ™eballji 
cum  veneratione  et  timore,  divmo  cultui,  saensque  rebus  incumbebant.  Pont.  1.  6.  c.  S. 

r Boterus  PoUt  lib  1.  c.  I.  Cum  nempe  prineeps  rerum  gerendarum  impentus,  segnis,  oscitans,  suiquo 
mmeris  1 mmemor  aut  fatuus  cst.  « Non  viget  respubllca  cujus  caput  inlirmatur.  Salisbunensis,  c.  22. 
r See  Di-  Fletcher’s  relation  and  Alexander  Gagninus'  history.  * Abunuans  omm  dlvitiarum  atSuentltt 
Ineolarum  multitudine^ ^pVeAdore  ac  potenUa.  ‘Not  above  200  miles  iu  length,  GO  in  breadth,  according 

to  Adricomius. 
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almost  waste,  by  the  despotical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  intolerabili 
servitutis  jugo  premitur  (“one  saith)  not  only  fire  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  sed 
ipse  spiritus  ab  insolentissimi  victoris  pendet  nulu,  such  is  their  slavery,  their 
lives  and  souls  depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command.  A tyrant  that 
spoils  all  wheresoever  he  comes,  insomuch  that  an  1 historian  complains,  “if 
an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see  them,  he  would  not  know  them,  if  a traveller, 
or  stranger,  it  would  grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them.”  Whereas  y Aristotla 
v notes,  Novce  exactiones,  nova  onera  imposita,  new  burdens  and  exactions  daily 
come  upon  them,  like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  2,  so  grievous,  ut  viri 
uxores,  patres  jilios  prostituerenl  ut  exactoribus  e questu,  dec.,  they  must  needs 
be  discontent,  hinc  civitatum  gemitus  et  ploratus,  as  z Tally  holds,  hence  come 
those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  “ poor,  miserable,  rebellious,  and  des- 
perate subjects,  as  aHippolitus  adds;  and  bas  a judicious  countryman  of  ours 
observed  not  long  since,  in  a survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the 
people  lived  much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and 
manifest  complainings  in  that  kind.  “ That  the  state  was  like  a si  ck  body 
which  had  lately  taken  physic,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and 
weakened  so  much  by  purging,  that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy. 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites, 
epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew : Quid  hypocrisi  fragilius  ? what  so  brittle 
and  unsure  ? what  sooner  subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  raging 
lusts,  on  their  subjects’  wives,  daughters  1 to  say  no  worse.  That  they  should 
facem  prceferre,  lead  the  way  to  all  virtuous  actions,  are  the  ringleaders  often- 
times of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  courses,  and  by  that  means  their  countries 
are  plagued,  “ 0 and  they  themselves  often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered  by 
conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Dionysius,  junior,  Helio- 
gabalus,  Periander,  Pisisti’atus,  Tarquinius,  Timoci’ates,  Childericus,  Appius 
Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Medices,”  &c. 

Whereas  the  pi'inces  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  factious,  ambitious, 
emulators,  they  tear  a commonwealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfs  and  Gibe- 
lines disturb  the  quietness  of  it,  a and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to 
death;  our  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and  the 
miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

TV  hereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt, 
“covetous,  avaritice  mancipia,  ravenous  as  wolves,  for  as  Tully  writes:  qui 
prceest  prodest,  et  qui  pecudibus  prceest,  debet  eorum  utilitati  inservire : or  such 
as  prefer  their  private  before  the  public  good.  For  as  fhe  said  long  since,  res 
privates  publicis  semper  officere.  Or  whereas  they  be  illiterate,  ignorant, 
empirics  in  policy,  ubi  cleest  facultas  B virtus  (Aristot.  pol.  5,  cap.  8,)  et  scientia, 
wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth-right,  favour,  or  for  their 
wealth  and  titles;  there  must  needs  be  a fault,  ha  great  defect:  because  as 
an  1 old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  always  fit.  “ Of  an  infinite 
number,  few  noble  are  senators,  and  of  those  few,  fewer  good,  and  of  that 
small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned,  wise, 
l iscreet,  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must  needs  turn  to 
the  confusion  of  a state.” 


eerrr°mC'^\v,[IjaS|CU^'  r * ®abe]B<r’w-  l&eola  vetus,  non  agnosceret,  si  quis  peregiinus,  ingemls- 

T>ublio;p  ptn  ’ ’ r CJ  S'  • pru^elita3  pnneipum,  impunitas  scelerum,  violatio  legum,  pcculatus  pecunice 
‘K  dS™  isnr  . *De  increm.  urb.  cap.  20.  subditi  miscrl,  rebelles,  desperati,  &c. 

aut  coni ural i on *p  nnhiiiforn  11810  r ' • * B“ter,us  *•  9.  c.  4.  Polit.  Quo  fit  ut  aut  rebus  desperatis  exulent, 
•Lucraex  mobs  crudellsslme  tandem  trucidentur.  ■*  Mutuis  odiis  et  cajdibus  exhaust!,  &c. 

cians  n r.  ^ 1 SqU  , . r Sallust.  s For  most  part  we  mistake  tile  name  of  Politi- 

Precepts  surnilZ  ™i  Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  great  statesmen,  that  can  dispute  of  political 

this  to  the  i!.ni.  rLao  ^0  thro"f. tllen'  adversaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  lionours,  dissemble;  but  what  is 
Prim  K °r  5r“«Lvatl°n  of .a  Commonwealth  ? u Impcrium  suaptc  sponte  corruit.  > Apul 

pauci’  eruditi.  mnumerub)hbu3>  Pauci  Senatores  gencre  nobilus  c consularibus  pauci  boni,  c bonis  adhuc 
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For  as  the  k Princes  are,  so  are  the  people ; Qualis  Rex,  talis  grex : and 
which  1 Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  qui  Macedonian  regem  erudit,  omnes 
etiam  subditos  erudit,  he  that  teaches  the  king  of  Macedon,  teaches  all  his 

subjects,  is  a true  saying  still. 

“ For  Princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 

Where  subjects’  eyes  (lo  learn,  do  read,  do  look.’ 

“ Velocius  et  citius  nos 

Corrumpunt  vitiorum  exempla  domestica,  raagnis 
Cum  subeant  animos  auctoribus." * 

Their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if  they  be  profane, 
irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  factious,  covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate, 
bo  will  the  commons  most  part  be,  idle,  untlirifts,  prone  to  lust,  drunkaids, 
and  therefore  poor  and  needy  («  «•»  for  poverty 

begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and  rebel, 
discontent  still,  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts, 
treasons,  murders,  innovations,  in  debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  Proftigatce 
famce  ae  viice.  It  was  an  old  - politician’s  aphorism,  “ They  that  are  poor 
and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present  government,  wish  for  a 
new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsy  turvy.  When  Catiline  rebelled  m 
Rome  he  got  a company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they  were  his 
familiars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels  most  part  m all 
a^es,  Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

° Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where  there  be  many 
discords,  many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many  lawyers  and  many  physicians,  1 is 
a manifest  sign  of  a distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  “Plato  long  since  ma  - 
tained : for  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for 
themselves,  and  that  body  politic  diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound.  A 
general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an  insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many 
of  them : “which  are  now  multiplied  (saith  Mat.  Geraldus,  a lawyer  him  e ,) 
as  so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the  country,  an  or 
the  most  part  a supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious  generation  of  men.  tru- 
menimulga  natio,  &c.  A purse-milking  nation,  a clamorous  co  ™ed 

vultures,  q qui  ex  injuria  vivent  et  sanguine  civium,  thieves  and  seminaries  of 
discord;  worse  than  any  polers  by  the  highway  side,  aun  accipitres,  awn  exte- 
rebronides,  pecuniarum  liamiolce,  quadruplatores  ounce  harpagones, 
nabula,  monstra  hominum,  mangones,  &c.,  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a company  of  nieli0ious 
harpies  scraping,  griping  catchpoles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  pettifogger, 
ZZ’s  flZsZ  love  and  honour  in  the  meantime  all  good  laws,  and  worthy 
lawyers^  iliat  are  so  many s oracles  and  pilo  ts  of  a well-go  verjed  ^77  jjj’ 
Without  art,  without  judgment,  that  do  more  harm,  as  Livy  said,  quam 
bella  externa,  fames,  morbive,  than  sickness,  wars,  hunge a 
cause  a most  incredible  destruction  of  a commonwealth,  saith  beselfius, 
famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris,  as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak,  embrace  it  so  Ion  , 
until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do  they  by  such  places  they  ^Labit,  no 
counsel  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  earn premulserus,  lie  must 
be  Ted  stiU  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a fish,  better  open  an  oyster  without  a 
knife.  Experto  erode  (saith  1 Salisburiensis)  m manus  eorum  mdluss  mad  , 


kN0„  soium  vitia  concipiunt  ipsi  principes,  sod 

peccato  nocent.  Clc.  I . de  legibus.  v fjorncsUc  examples  operate  more  quickly  upon  us  when 

maleficium,  Arist.  Pol.  2.  c 7.  ' 1C10U3  U0I",“'u^E.  Semper  in  eivitate  quibus  opes  nul  a)  sunt, 

suggested  to  our  minds  by  high  auU'°”““  uarum  rerum  mutari  omnia  petunt.  “ Do  legibus. 

bonis  invldont,  vetera  odere,  n°va  exopta  ^ . , ,itorum  nUmcrus,  et  medicorum  copia.  0 In  prtef.  stud, 

profligate  in  repub.  discipline i cst  indie  t J -P  . parentes,  sed  pestes,  pessimi  homines,  majore  ex 
juris.  Multlpllcnntur  nunc  m ’»  Dousa  epid.  loquiele  a turbo,  vultures 

parte  supereliiosi,  content. nl,  &c, , Uo  nus  oraeuluin  eivitatis.  Tutly.  -Lib.  3.  > Ub.  3. 

r A.  ’ M>““'  “• 
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Charon  immitis,  qui  nulli  pepercit  unquam,  his  longe  clementior  est ; “I  speak 
out  of  experience,  1 have  been  a thousand  times  amongst  them,  and  Charon 
himself  is  more  gentle  than  they ; yhe  is  contented  with  his  single  pay,  brt 
they  multiply  still,  they  are  never  satisfied,”  besides  they  have  damnijicas 
linguas,  as  he  terms  it,  nisi  f unibus  argenteis  vincias,  they  must  be  fed  to  say 
nothing,  and  *get  more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to  say  our  best. 
They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he 
follows  it,  “*.of  all  injustice  there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which 
when  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men.’  They  take  upon  them 
to  be  peacemakers,  et  fovere  causas  humilium,  to  help  them  to  their  right, 
patrodnantur  ajglictis,  a but  all  is  for  their  own  good,  ut  loculos  pleniorum 
exhauriant,  they  plead  for  poor  men  gratis,  but  they  are  but  as  a stale  to  catch 
others.  If  there  be  no  jar,  b they  can  make  a jar,  out  of  the  law  itself  find 
still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes  so  long, 
lustra  aliquot,  I know  not  how  many  years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and 
when  ’tis  judged  and  determined  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errors,  it  is  as 
fresh  to  begin,  after  twice  seven  years  some  times,  as  it  was  at  first;  and  so 
they  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriched  themselves,  and  beggared 
their  clients.  And,  as  0 Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates’  scholars,  we  may 
justly  tax  our  wrangling  lawyers,  they  do  consenescere  in  litibus,  are  so  litigious 
and  busy  here  on  earth,  that  I think  they  will  plead  their  client’s  causes  here- 
after, some  of  them  in  hell.  dSimlerus  complains  amongst  the  Suissers  of  the 
advocates  in  his  time,  that  when  they  should  make  an  end,  they  began  con- 
troversies, and  “ protract  their  causes  many  years,  persuading  them  their  title 
is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and  that  they  have  spent  more  in 
seeking  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery.”  So  that 
he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is, 8 holds  a wolf  by  the  ears,  or  as  a sheep 
in  a storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed, 
if  he  surcease  his  suit  he  loseth  all;f  what  difference  1 They  had  wont  hereto- 
fore, saith  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per  communes  arbitros ; and  so  in  Switzer- 
land (we  are  informed  by  sSimlerus),  “they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or 
daysmen  in  every  town,  that  made  a friendlycompositionbetwixt  man  and  man, 
and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  simplicity,  that  could  keep  peace  so  well, 
and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means.  At  hFez  in  Africa,  they  have  neither 
lawyers  nor  advocates ; but  if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst  them,  both 
parties  plaintiff  and  defendant  come  to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  judge,  “and  at 
once  without  any  farther  appeals  or  pitiful  delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and 
ended.”  Our  forefathers,  as  'a  worthy  chorographer  of  ours  observes,  had 
wont  pauculis  cruculis  aureis,  with  a few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  in  verse, 
make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the  candour  and  integrity 
of  succeeding  ages,  that  a deed  (as  I have  often  seen)  to  convey  a whole  manor, 
was  implicite  contained  in  some  twenty  lines  or  thereabouts;  like  that  scede  or 
Sytala  Laconica,  so  much  l'enowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  k Tully  so 
earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle  polit.: 
Thucydides,  lib.  1.  'Diodorus  and  Suidas  approve  and  magnify,  for  that 
laconic  brevity  in  this  kind;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  “Tertullian, 


,T,j?  st‘P.e  c°"tcntu,s’  et  'll  asses  integros  sibi  multiplicari  jubent.  * Plus  accipiunt  tacere,  quam  nos  loqui. 
. ifi™  mjustitifo  nulla  capitahor,  quam  eorum  qui  cum  maxima  decipiunt,  id  ngunt,  ut  boni  virl  esse  vldeantur. 
.flf™.  <lu0?i"'?qui;l  modo  causa  proeedat,  hoc  semper  agitur,  ut  locu'i  impleantur,  etsi  avaritia  nequit 
, . ' „ ,;Llmen  ln  Norfolk  : (lul  si  nihil  sit  litium  d juris  upicibus  lites  tamen  sererc  callent.  « Plu- 

larcn.  yit.  Cat.  causas  apud  inferos  quas  in  suam  (idem  receperunt,  patrocinio  sun  tuebuntur.  •'  Lib.  2.  da 
■ rcpiib.  non  expheandis,  sed  inoliendis  controversiis  operam  dant,  ita  ut  lites  in  multos  annos  extra- 
. summa  cum  molcstia  utrisque ; partis  et  dum  interca  patrimonia  exhauriantur.  e Lupum  auribas 
tione  si  fieri  rinssif  nh1?;  Ileh^t-  repuln  Judices  quocunque  pago  constituunt  qui  arnica  aliqua  transac- 
comn’osuerintP-  &c’  br  ?,,nSi  majorum  nostrorum  simplicitutcm  admlror,  qui  sic  causas  gravissimaa 
Clenard  1.  1.  ep.  bi  quaj  controversias  utratiuo  pars  judicem  adit,  is  semcl  et  simul 

* t!*’  aU<Jlt n.CCi  ?uili  Silt;  aPPullatioi  lachrymosaeque  moraj  noscunt.  i Camdcu.  k Lib  10 
epist.  adAtticum,  eoist.  1J.  iBiblioth.  1.  3 “ Ub.  do  Aulm.  D’  ’ 
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certa  sunt  paucis,  there  is  much  more  certainty  in  fewer  words.  And  so  was 
it  of  old  throughout : but  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn ; 
he  that  buys  and  sells  a house,  must  have  a house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so 
many  circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  par- 
ticulars, (to  avoid  cavillation  they  say;)  but  we  find  by  our  woful  experience, 
that  to  subtle  wits  it  is  a cause  of  much  more  contention  and  variance,  and 
scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will  not  find 
a crack  in,  or  cavil  at;  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  error,  all  is 
disannulled.  That  which  is  a law  to-day,  is  none  to-morrow;  that  which  is 
sound  in  one  man’s  opinion,  is  most  faulty  to  another;  that  in  conclusion,  here 
is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we  bandy  one  against 
another.  And  that  which  long  since  "Plutarch  complained  of  them  in  Asia, 
may  be  verified  in  our  times.  “ These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  offer  J upiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merriments  to  Bacchus  ; 
but  an  yearly  disease,  exasperating  Asia,  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an 
end  of  their  controversies  and  lawsuits.”  ’Tis  multitudo  perdenlium  et pereun - 
tium,  a destructive  rout  that  seek  one  another’s  ruin.  Such  most  part  are  our 
ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients,  new  stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils, 
and  at  this  present,  as  I have  heard  in  some  one  court,  I know  not  how  many 
thousand  causes  : no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with  such  bitterness  in 
following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations,  delays,  forgery,  such  cost  (for 
infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent),  violence  and  malice,  I know  not  by 
whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all : but  as  Paul  reprehended  the 
® Corinthians  long  since,  I may  more  positively  infer  now  : “ There  is  a fault 
amongst  you,  and  I speak  it  to  your  shame,  Is  there  not  a p wise  man  amongst 
you,  to  judge  between  his  brethren?  but  that  a brother  goes  to  law  with  a 
brother.”  And  * Christ’s  counsel  concerning  lawsuits,  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated  as  in  this  age:  “q Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,”  &c. 

Matth.  v.  25. 

I could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must  disturb  a body 
politic.  To  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and  wise 
princes,  there  all  things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that 
land : where  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbarous, 
uncivil,  a paradise  is  turned  to  a wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the  rest, 
our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be  a sufficient  witness,  that 
in  a short  time  by  that  prudent  policy  of  the  Romans,  was  brought  from  bar- 
barism ; see  but  what  Caesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans, 
they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia,  yet  by  planting  of  colonies  and 
good  laws,  they  became  from  barbai-ous  outlaws,  rto  be  full  of  rich  and  popu- 
lous cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Even  so  might 
Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had 
been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &c.  I have 
read  a ■ discourse,  printed  anno  1612.  “Discovering  the  true  causes  why 
Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued,  or  brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown 
of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty’s  happy  reign.”  Yet  if  his 
reasons  were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a judicious  politician,  I am  afraid  he 
would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to  the  dishonour  of 
our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  so  long  waste.  Yea,  and  if  some  t ravellers  should 
see  (to  come  nearer  home)  those  rich,  united  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand  <fcc., 

nLib.  major  morb.  corp.  an  animl.  ITi  non  conveniunt  nt  dlls  more  majornm  sacra  faciant,  non  nt  Jovi 
primitias  ofl'erant,  aut  Baccho  commessutiones,  sed  anuiversarius  morbus  exasperans  Aslam  liuc  cos  coegii, 
ut  contentiones  hie  peragant.  ° 1 Cor.  vi.  5,  6.  v Stulti  quando  demum  sapietis  1 Ta.  xlix.  &. 

* so  intituled,  and  preached  by  our  Regius  Professor,  D.  Prideaux;  printed  at  London  by  I-auix  Kingstcn* 
1621 . q Of  which  Text  read  two  learned  Sermons.  r Srepius  bona  materia  ccssat  sine  artifice. 

Sabellicus  de  Germania.  Si  quis  videret  Gcrmaniam  urbibus  hodie  exculUm,  non  dicerct  ut  olim  tristem 
cultu,  asperaui  coelo,  terrain  informein.  • By  Ilia  Majesty’s  Attorney  General  there. 
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over  against  us;  tlioso  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most  industrious 
artificers,  ‘so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  so  painfully  preserved  by 
those  artificial  inventions,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in 
Holland,  ut  nihil  huic  par  aut  simile  invenias  in  toto  or  be,  saith  ifertius  the 
ceowrapher,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  "so  many  navigable  channels  from 
place  to  place,  made  by  men’s  hands,  &c.  and  on  the  other  side  so  many 
thousand  acres  of  our  fens  lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor, 
and  imly  to  behold  in  respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  running 
rivers°stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transportation,  wholly  neglected,  so 
many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns,  so  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure, 
barren  heaths,  so  many  villages  depopulated,  &c.  I think  sure  he  would  find 

some  fault.  , , , 7.  7 

I may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours,  doth  bene  audvre  apud  exteros, 

is  a most  noble,  a most  flourishing  kingdom,  by  common  consent  of  all  Tgeo- 
graphers,  historians,  politicians,  ’tis  unica  velut  arx  * and  which  Quintius  in 
Livy  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied  to  us,  we 
are  testudines  testa  sud  inclusi,  like  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells,  safely 
defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a wall  on  all  sides.  Our  island  hath  many  such 
honourable  eulogiums;  and  as  a learned  countryman  of  ours  right  well  hath 
it,  “ wEver  since  the  Normans  first  corning  into  England,  this  country  both  for 
military  matters,  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  paralleled  with  the  mdst 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  our  Christian  world,”  a blessed,  a rich 
country,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles : and  for  some  things  “preferred  before 
other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries,  art  of  navigation, 
true  merchants,  they  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  nations,  even  the 
Portugals  and  Hollanders  themselves;  “y without  all  fear,”  saith  Boterus, 
“ furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their  captains,  with  no 
less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the  world.”  2 We  have  besides 
many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly 
preached,  church  discipline  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free  from 
exactions,  foreign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  seditions,  well  manured,  “forti- 
fied by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers  have  laboured  to  effect,  and  desired 
to  see.  But  in  which  we  excel  all  others,  a wise,  learned,  religious  king, 
another  N uma,  a second  Augustus,  a true  Josiah;  most  worthy  senators,  a 
learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c.  Yet  amongst  many  roses,  some 
thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormities,  which  much  disturb  the  peace 
of  this  body  politic,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swarms  of  rogues, 
and  beggars,  thieves,  drunkards,  and  discontented  persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in 
Plutarch  calls  morbos  rdpublicce,  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth),  many  poor 
people  in  all  our  towns.  Civitates  ignobiles  as  bPolydore  calls  them,  base  built 
cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of  inhabitants 
Our  land  is  fertile  we  may  not  deny,  full  of  all  good  things,  and  why  doth  it  not 
then  abound  with  cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low-countries? 
because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise,  and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circum- 
spect, industrious.  Idleness  is  the  malus  genius  of  our  nation.  For  as 
‘Boterus  justly  argues,  fertility  of  a country  is  not  enough,  except  art  and 


_ „ -A-s  Zelplnnd,  Bemster  In  Holland,  &c.  n From  Gaunt  to  Sluce,  from  Bruges  to  the  sea,  Ae. 

_ riTr'  °terus,  Mercator,  Meteranus,  Ac.  * “ The  citadel  par  excellence."  ,v  Jam  indo  non  minus 
Belli  gloria,  quam  humanitatis  cultu  inter  florentissimas  orbis  Christian!  gentes  imprimis  floruit.  Camden. 
Jsnt.  de  Normannis.  1 Geog.  Keeker.  r Tam  liieme  quam  instate  intrepide  sulcant  Oceanum,  et  duo 
lorutn  duces  non  mlnore  audacia  quam  fortune  totius  orbem  terra!  circumnavigarunt.  Amphitheatro 
VT™!,  „ . *A  ta’Me  soil,  good  air  &c  Tin,  Lead,  Wool,  Saffron,  See.  * Tota  Britannia  unica 

Ytiut  arx.  IJotor.  bLib.  1.  hist.  0 Increment,  urb.  1.  1.  c.  9. 
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industry  be  joined  unto  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  ricbes  are  either  natural  or 
artificial;  natural,  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.  artificial,  are  manufactures, 
coins,  &c.  Many  kingdoms  are  fertile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that 
Duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for 
corn,  wine,  fruits,  &c.,  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.  “ d England,”  saith  he,  “ London  only  excepted,  hath  never  a popu- 
lous city,  and  yet  a fruitful  country.”  I find  4G  cities  and  walled  towns  in 
Alsatia,  a small  province  in  Germany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  vil- 
lages, no  ground  idle,  no  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills  are  untilled,  as 
‘Munster  informeth  us.  In  fGreichgea,  a small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24 
Italian  miles  over,  I read  of  20  walled  towns,  innumerable  villages,  each  one 
containing  150  houses  most  part,  besides  castles  and  noblemen’s  palaces.  I 
observe  in  gTuringe,  in  DutchJand  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  coun- 
ties, and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  castles.  In 
L Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  <kc.  1 Portugallia  interamnis,  a small  plot  of 
ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monasteries,  200  bridges.  . Malta,  a barren 
island,  yields  20,000  inhabitants.  But  of  all  the  rest,  I admire  Lues  Guicciar- 
dine’s  relations  of  the  Low-countries.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  vil- 
lages. Zeland,  10  cities,  102  parishes.  Brabant,  26  cities,  102  parishes. 
Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  villages,  besides  abbeys,  castles,  &c.  The 
Low-countries  generally  have  three  cities  at  least  for  one  of  oui'S,  and  those  far 
more  populous  and  rich : and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excel- 
lency in  all  manner  of  trades?  Their  commerce,  which  is  maintained  by  a 
multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  channels  made  by  art  and  oppor- 
tune havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities ; all  which  we  have  in  like 
measure,  at  at  least  may  have.  But  their  cliiefest  loadstone  which  draws  all 
manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is 
not  fertility  of  soil,  but  industry  that  enricheth  them,  the  gold  mines  of  Peru, 
or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them.  They  have  neither  gold  noi 
silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oil,  or  scarce  any  corn  growing  in  those  united 
provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or 
metal;  and  yet  Hungary,  Transylvania,  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  Eng- 
land cannot  compare  with  them.  I dare  boldly  say,  that  neither  France, 
Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valentia  in  Spain,  or  that 
pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excellent  fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  harvests,  no 
not  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of  good 
ships,  of  well-built  cities,  so  abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of 
man.  ’Tis  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  ana  all  by  reason  of  their  indus- 
try, good  policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a loadstone  to  draw  all  good 
things;  that  alone  makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous, } and  will  enforce 
by  reason  of  much  manure,  which  necessarily  follows,  a barren  soil  to  be 
fertile  and  good,  as  sheep,  saith  kDion,  mend  a bad  pastuie. 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (mere  carcases  now)  fallen  from  that  they 
were?  The  ground  is  the  same,  but  the  government  is  altered,  the  people  are 
grown  slothful,  idle,  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry  is  decayed. 
Non  fatigata  aut  ejjceta  humus,  as  'Columella  well  informs  Sylvinus  sed nostra 
fit  inertia  dec.  May  a man  believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politics,  1 au- 
sanias,  Stephanus,  Sophianus,  Gerbelius  relate  of  old  Greece?  I find  hereto- 


is  not  tired  or  exhausted,  hut  has  become  barren  through  our  sloth 
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fore  70  cities  in  Epirus  overthrown  by  Paulus  2Emilius,  a goodly  province  in 
times  past,  mnowleft  desolate  of  good  towns  and  almost  inhabitants.  62  cities 
in  Macedonia  in  Strabo’s  time.  I find  30  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many 
villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man  from  Mount  Taygetus  should  view  the 
country  round  about,  and  see  tot  delicias,  tot  urbes  per  Peloponnesum  dispersas, 
so  many  delicate  and  brave  built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning, 
so  neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  “he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous  and 
overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  Incredibile 
' dictu,  dec.  And  as  he  laments,  Quis  talia  fando  Temperet  a lachrymis  1 Quis 
lam  durus  aut  ferreus?  (so  he  prosecutes  it.)*  Who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently 
condole  and  commiserate  these  ruins?  Where  are  those  4000  cities  of  Egypt, 
those  100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come  to  two?  What  saith  Pliny 
and  2Elian  of  old  Italy?  There  were  in  former  ages  1166  cities:  Blondus 
and  Machiavel,  both  grant  them  now  nothing  near  so  populous,  and  full  of 
good  towns  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find 
but  300  at  most),  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  °Livy,  not  then  so  strong 
and  puissant  as  of  old : “ They  mustered  7 0 Legions  in  former  times,  which 
now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.  Alexander  built  7 0 cities  in  a short 
space  for  his  part,  our  Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave 
all  desolate.  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
more  populous  than  ever  it  was;  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leland  and  others, 
they  shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxton  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conque- 
ror’s time  was  far  better  inhabited  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Domesday 
Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities 
ruined,  villages  depopulated,  <kc.  The  lesser  the  ten’itory  is,  commonly,  the 
richer  it  is.  Parvus  sed  bene  cultus  ager.  As  those  Athenian,  Lacedaemonian, 
Arcadian,  Aelian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  <fcc.,  commonwealths  of  Greece  make 
ample  proof,  as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  witness, 
those  Cantons  of  Switzers,  Bheti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tuscany, 
Luke  and  Senes  of  old,  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Ragusa,  &c. 

That  prince  therefore,  as  p Boterus  adviseth,  that  will  have  a rich  country, 
and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inhabitants,  arti- 
ficer’s, and  suffer  no  rude  matter  un wrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  &c.,  to  be 
transported  out  of  his  country, — qa  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst 
us,  but  not  effected.  And  because  industry  of  men,  and  multitude  of  trade  so 
much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching  of  a kingdom;  those  ancient  rMas 
silians  would  admit  no  man  into  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym 
the  first  Turkish  emperor  procured  a thousand  good  artificers  to  be  brought 
from  Taurus  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders  indented  with  Henry  Duke  of 
Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king,  to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  arti- 
ficers into  Poland.  James  the  First,  in  Scotland  (as  8 Buchanan  writes),  sent 
for  the  best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  rewards  to 
teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades.  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned 
king,  to  his  eternal  memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transport- 
ing some  families  of  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  Plow  many  goodly  cities 
could  I reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants 
live  singular  well  by  their  fingers’  ends!  As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth 
of  gold ; great  Milan  by  silk,  and  all  curious  works ; Arras  in  Artois  by  those 
fail  hangings;  many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany,  have  none 


m Hodie  urbibus 
eaa  fere  omnes  aut 


desolatur,  et  magna  cx  parte  incolis  destituitur.  Gerbelius  desc.  Gr®ci®,  lib.  6. 
eversas,  aut  solo  aiquatas,  aut  in  rudera  foedissime  dejectas.  Gerbelius. 


nVidebiC 


* Not  even  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a tear. 
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other  maintenance,  especially  those  within  the  land.  1 Mecca  in  Arabia 
Petrcea,  stands  in  a most  unfruitful  country,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the 
rocks  (as  Vertomanus  describes  it),  and  yet  it  is  a most  elegant  and  pleasant 
city,  by  reason  of  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west.  Ormus  in  Persia  is  a most 
famous  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make 
it  flourish.  Corinth,  a noble  city  (Lumen  Gracise,  Tally  calls  it)  the  Eye  of 
Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus  those  excellent  ports,  drew  all 
that  traffic  of  the  Ionian  and  TEgean  seas  to  it;  and  yet  the  country  about  it 
was  curva  et  superciliosa,  as  u Strabo  terms  it,  rugged  and  harsh.  We  may  * 
say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  most  of  those  towns  in 
Greece.  Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a most  barren  soil,  yet  a noble 
imperial  city,  by  the  sole  industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades,  they  draw 
the  riches  of  most  countries  to  them,  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that  as  Sallust 
Ion"  since  gave  out  of  the  like,  Sedem  animce  in  extremis  digitis  habent,  their 
sou?,  or  intellects  agens,  was  placed  in  their  fingers’  end ; and  so  we  may  say 
of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Frankfort,  &c.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it,  no  place  in  the  w oild 
at  their  first  discovery  more  populous,  1 Mat.  Riccius,  the  J esuit,  and  some 
others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  most  populous  countries,  not  a 
beggar  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they  prosper  and 
flourish.  We  have  the  same  means,  able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all 
sorts,  wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &c.,  many  excellent  subjects  to  work 
upon,  only  industry  is  wanting.  We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the 
seas,  which  they  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set  themselves  a work 
about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or 
else  make  to}'s  and  baubles  of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again, 
at  as  great  a reckoning  as  the  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted, 
like  y Spanish  loiterers,  we  live  wholly  by  tippling-inns  and  ale-houses.  Malt- 
ing are  their  best  ploughs,  their  greatest  traffic  to  sell  ale..  Metei  an  and 

some  others  object  to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as  the  Hol- 
landers : “ Manual  trades  (saitli  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  troublesome, 
are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers : they  dwell  in  a sea  full  of  fish,  but  they 
are  so  idle,  they  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but 
buy  it  of  their  neighbours.”  Tush  “ Mare  liberum,  they  fish  under  our  noses, 
and  sell  it  to  us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 

« Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli.” 


I am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know  not  how  to 

answer  it.  . . . 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  b London  that  bears  the  face  of  a city , 

c Epitome  Britannice,  a famous  emporium,  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a noble 
mart:  but  sola  crescit,  decrescentibus  aliis;  and  yet  in  my  slender  judgment, 
defective  in  many  things.  The  rest  (d  some  few  excepted)  are  in  mean  estate, 
ruinous  most  part,  poor,  and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their  decayed  trades, 
neglected  or  bad  policy,  idleness  of  their  inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  rather 
beg  or  loiter,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work. 

I cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities,  that 
they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  kingdom,  concern- 

t mm  1 5 c 74.  Agro  omnium  return  infoccundissimo,  aqua  indigente,  inter  saxeta,  urbs 

utrays.! A ~A<<.  • *■“;  saasu-araa 

* Vb-  Ef  it-  ‘ Cleonard'  cp  l'.  “P ■ Lib it  Belg.  Hist,  non  turn  laborlosi  ut  Belgar,  sed  nt 

artem  aliquam  profited.  Cloonaia  ep  i.  j artes  ma,uiari£C  qua>  plurimum  habent  in  se  laboru 

marl,  interea  tantum  non  piscantur  quantum  insuhn emcrewgu  ^ Bristow 
Kch  vSSZSX  gentlemen  dwell  with  us  in  the  countrr 
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in.  buildings,  hath  been  of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses,) 
so  rich,  thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countries;  besides  the  reasons 
Cardan  gives,  Subtil.  Lib.  11.  we  want  wine  and  oil,  their  two  harvests  we 
dwell  in  a colder  air,  and  for  that  cause  must  a little  more  liberally  feed  of 
flesh,  as  all  northern  countries  do:  our  provisions  will  not  therefore  extend  to 
the  maintenance  of  so  many ; yet  notwithstanding  we  have  matter  of  all  sorts, 
an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  well  as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.  And  how  can  we 
excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.,  and  such  enormities  tha 
follow  it?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will  say,  severe  statutes, 
houses  of  correction,  &c.,  to  small  purpose  it  seems;  it  is  not  houses  will 
serve,  but  cities  of  correction;  gour  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed, 
wants  supplied.  In  other  countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I confess, 
but  that  doth  not  excuse  us,  h wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones,  tumults, 
discords,  contention,  law -suits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to  lepress  those 
innumerable  brawls  and  law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage, 
depopulations,*  especially  against  rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  vagabonds  (so 
termed  at  least)  which  have  'swarmed  all  over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland, 
as  you  may  read  in  “Munster,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinus;  as  those  Tartars  and 
Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countries:  yet  such  has  been  the 
iniquity  of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in  nostra  civitate 
mendicus  esto,\  saith  Plato : he  will  have  them  purged  from  a 1 commonwealth, 
m “ as  a bad  humour  from  the  body,”  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  and  boils, 
and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  many  other  states  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  Arniseus,  cap.  19; 
Boterus,  libro  8,  cap.  2;  Osorius  de  Rebus  gest.  JEman.  lib.  11.  When  a countrji 
is  overstocked  with  people,  as  a pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with  cattle,  they  had 
wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by 
wars,  as  those  old  Romans;  or  by  employing  them  at  home  about  some  public 
buildings,  as  bridges,  road-ways,  for  which  those  Romans  were  famous  in  this 
island;  as  Augustus  Caesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards  in  their  Indian  mines, 
as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some  30,000  men  are  still  at  work,  6000  furnaces 
ever  boiling,  &c.  "aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those  stupend  works  of  Trajan, 
Claudius,  at  "Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Therma,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Piraeum  in 
Athens,  made  by  Themistocles,  amphitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  V erona, 
Ci vitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Flaminian  ways, 
prodigious  works  all  may  witness;  and  rather  than  they  should  be  p idle,  as 
those  q Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Maris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gigantic 
works  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunkenness,  r Quo  scilicet 
alantur,  et  ne  vagando  laborare  desuescant. 

Another  eye- sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers,  a great 
blemish  as  “Boterus,  ‘Hippolitus  a Collibus,  and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  bo 


villages  our  cities  are  less,  is  nothing  to  tile  purpose;  put  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  villages  in  a shire, 
and  every  village  yield  a gentleman,  what  is  four  hundred  families  to  increase  one  of  our  cities,  or  to  con- 
tend with  theirs,  which  stand  thicker  ? And  whereas  ours  usually  consist  of  seven  thousand,  theirs  consist 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  r Maxima  pars  victQs  in  came  consistit.  Polyd.  Lib.  1.  llist.  sltefia>- 

nate  monopolii  licentiam,  pauclores  alantur  otio,  redlntcgretur  agrieolatlo,  laniflcium  instauretur,  ut  sit 
honestum  negotium  quo  se  overcoat  otiosa  ilia  turba.  Nisi  his  malis  medentur,  frustra  excrcent  justitiam. 
Mor.  Utop.  Lib.  I.  '>  Manciplls  locupies  eget  terls  Cappadocum  rex.  Hor.  * Regis  dignitatis  non  est 
ever  cere  imperium  in  uiendicos  sed  in  opulentos.  Non  est  regni  dccus,  sed  carccris  esse  custos.  Idem. 
1 Colluvies  hominum  mirubiles  excocti  solo,  immundi  vestes  feedi  visu,  furtl  Imprimis  acres,  &c.  k Cos- 
mog. lib.  3.  cap.  5.  t “ Let  no  one  in  our  city  be  a beggar.”  ‘ Seneca.  Haud  minus  turpia  principi 
multa  supplicia,  quam  medico  multa  funera.  ">  Ac  pituitam  et  bilem  a corpore  (1 1 do  legg.)  omnes  vult 
exterminari.  » See  Lipsius  Admiranda.  « De  quo  Suet,  in  Claudio,  et  Plinius,  c.  36  i>  Ut  egestatl 
sitnul  et  ignavioe  oecurratur,  opificia  condiscantur,  tenues  subleventur  Godin.  1 6.  c.  2.  num.  C 7. 
s Amasis  eligypti  rex  legem  promulgavit,  ut  omnes  subditi  quotannis  rationom  redderent  undo  viverent 
r Uuscoldus  discursu  polit.  cap.  2.  “ whereby  they  are  supported,  and  do  not  become  vagrants  by  being  less 
accustomed  to  labour."  ‘Lib.  1.  de  increm.  Urb.  cap.  6.  ‘Cap.  5.  de  increm.  urb.  lJuas  iiuinen  lacus 
aut  mare  alluit.  * 
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neglected  in  a commonwealth.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
Low-countries  on  this  behalf,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  territory  of  Padua,  in 
0 France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise  about  corrivations  of  water  to  moisten 
and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to  drain  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made 
many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  incult 
and  horrid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this  means.  Great  industry  is  generally 
used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in  this  kind,  especially  in  Egypt,  about 
Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  Vertomannus  and  1 Gotardus  Arthus  relate;  about 
Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain,  Milan  in  Italy ; 
by  reason  of  which  their  soil  is  much  impoverished,  and  infinite  commodities 
arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  betwixt  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  7 Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly 
undertaken,  but  with  ill  success,  as  1 Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny,  for 
that  Bed-sea  being  three  ° cubits  higher  than  Egypt,  would  have  drowned  all 
the  country,  ccepto  destiterant,  they  left  off;  yet  as  the  same  b Diodorus  writes, 
Ptolemy  renewed  the  work  many  years  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a more  oppor- 
tune place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made  navigable  by 
Demetrius,  by  Julius  Caesar,  Nero,  Domitian,  Hcrodes  Atticus,  to  make  a 
speedy  'passage,  and  less  dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas;  but 
because  it  could  not  be  so  well  affected,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a wall  like  our 
Piets’  wall  about  Schaenute,  where  Neptune’s  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest 
cut  over  the  Isthmus,  of  which  Diodorus,  lib.  11.  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Yran.  Our 
latter  writers  call  it  Hexamilium,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the 
Venetians,  anno  1453,  repaired  in  15  days  with  30,000  men.  Some,  saith 
Acosta,  would  have  a passage  cut  from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in 
America;  but  Thuanus  and  Serres  the  French  historians  speak  of  a famous 
aqueduct  in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth’s  time,  from  the  Loire  to 
the  Seine,  and  from  Bhodanus  to  the  Loire.  The  like  to  which  was  formerly 
assayed  by  Domitian  the  emperor,  d from  Arar  to  Moselle,  which  Cornelius 
Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the  13th  of  his  jnnals,  after  by  Charles  the  Great  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  making 
or  mending  channels  of  rivers,  and  their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber 
to  make  it  navigable  to  Borne,  to  convey  corn  from  Egypt  to  the  city,  vadum 
alvei  tumentis  effodit  saith  Vopiscus,  el  Tiberis  rip  as  extruxit,  he  cut  fords, 
made  banks,  &c.)  decayed  havens,  which  Claudius  the  emperor,  with  infinite 
pains  and  charges,  attempted  at  Ostia,  as  I have  said,  the  V enetians  at  this 
day  to  preserve  their  city ; many  excellent  means  to  enrich  their  territories, 
have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of  Europe,  as  planting  some 
Indian  plants  amongst  us,  silk- worms,  “the  very  mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains 
of  Granada  yield  30,000  crowns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spain’s  coffers, 
besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.  In  France  a great  benefit 
is  raised  by  salt,  See.,  whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted 
with  us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  silk-worms  (I  mean), 
vines,  fir  trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the  Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is 


u Incrcdibilem  commodltatcm,  vcctura  mcrcium  tres  fluvli  navigabilcs,  Sec.  Botcrus  dc  Gallia.  1 Hero- 
dotus. r Ind.  Orient,  cap.  2.  liotarn  in  medio  fluminc  constituunt,  cui  ex  pellibus  animalium  consutos 
uteres  appendunt,  hi  dum  rota  movetur,  aquam  per  canalcs,  & c.  * Centum  pedes  lata  fossa,  30.  alta. 

» Contrary  to  that  of  Archimedes,  who  holds  the  superficies  of  all  waters  even.  b Lib.  1.  cap.  3. 

'Dion.  Pausanias,  et  Nic.  Gerbelius.  Munster.  Cosm.  Lib.  4.  cap.  36.  Ut  brevior  foret  navigatio  ct  minus 
periculosa.  <*  Charles  the  Great  went  about  to  make  a channel  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  Bil.  Pir- 
kimerus  descript.  Ger.  the  ruins  arc  yet  seen  about  Wessenburg  from  Rcdnich  to  Altimul.  Ut  navigabilia 
inter  se  Occidentis  ct  Scptentrionis  littora  Qerent.  • Maginus  Geogr.  Simlerus  de  rep.  Helvet. 

lib.  i.  describit. 
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fully  persuaded  they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers 
are  most  part  neglected ; our  sti'eams  are  not  great,  I confess,  by  reason  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even,  not  headlong,  swift, 
or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foaming  Rhodanus  and  Loire  in  France, 
Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl- 
pools, as  the  Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Shaffausen,  Lausenburgh,  Linz,  and 
Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators;  or  broad  shallow,  as  Neckar  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, Tibris  in  Italy;  but  calm  and  fair  a3  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Mace- 
donia, Eurotas  in  Laconia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be 
repaired  many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oxford,  the 
defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the  River  of  Lee  from  Ware  to 
London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or  as  some  will  Henry  I.,  fmade  a channel  from 
Trent  to  Lincoln,  navigable;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed,  and 
much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments  found  about  old 
* Verulamium,  good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places, 
whose  channels,  havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  contemn  this 
benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore  compelled  in  the  inner  parts  of 
this  island,  because  portage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves, 
and  live  like  so  many  boars  in  a sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth,  Mil- 
ford, «kc.  equivalent  if  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  Indian  Havanna,  old  Brun- 
dusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in  Greece,  Ambi’acia  in  Acarnia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which 
have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffic  or  trade,  which  have  scarce  a village 
on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  viderint  politici.  I could  here  justly  tax 
many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countries, 
depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  <fcc.  and  many  such,  quae  nunc  in  aurem 
susurrare  non  libet.  But  I must  take  heed,  ne  quid  gravius  dicam,  that  I do 
not  overshoot  myself,  Sus  Minervam,  I am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  perad- 
venture  suppose ; and  sometimes  Veritas  odium  parit,  as  he  said,  “ verjuice  and 
oatmeal  is  good  for  a parrot.”  For  as  Lucian  said  of  an  historian,  I say  of  a 
politician.  He  that  will  freely  speak  and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject, 
under  no  prince  or  law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what 
any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  I deny  not,  to  rectify  such  enormities,  and  so  in  all 
other  countries,  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of 
some  general  visitor  in  our  age,  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss;  a just 
army  of  Rosie-crosse  men,  for  they  will  amend  all  mattei's  (they  say),  religion, 
policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.  Another  Attila,  Tamerlane,  Hercules, 
to  strive  with  Achelous,  A ugece  stabulum  pur  gave,  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  8 he 
did  Diomedes  and  Busiris:  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacu3  and  Lacinius: 
to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione : to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and  Centaurs:  or  another 
Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  controversies, 
as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a god  in  Athens.  “As 
Hercules  h purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so  did  lie  fight 
against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  &c.  and  all  those  feral  vices  and  monsters  of 
the  mind.  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing 
would  serve,  one  had  such  a ling  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in  'Lucian,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or  an  army  of  giants, 
go  invisible,  open  gates  and  castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  ho  would,  trans- 


theCea””en  *n n*1?'} Ji  £°?5edike-  . * Nyar  S.  Albans,  which  must  not  now  be  whispered  In 
“A,  Gn  a!d-  Nat;  c°mes.  *■  Apuleius,  lib.  4.  Flor.  Lar.  familiaris  inter  homines  retails 

in V idiam  a vnHtilmi it’-' r ‘ " m ctfurSlorum  Inter  propinquos  arbiter  et  disceptator.  Adversus  irncundiam 
Pestes  eai  mentlbus’eLegU^mncT&c^  “volis'navig!  ViUa  * m°nStra  P1,ilosoPllus  iste  Tralles  fait! 
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port  himself  in  an  instant  to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  affections,  cure  all 
manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the  world,  and  reform  all  dis- 
tressed states  and  persons,  as  he  would  himself.  He  might  reduce  those 
wandering  Tartars  in  order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland, 
on  the  other;  and  tame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  eastern 
countries,  that  they  should  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct 
them.  He  might  root  out  barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra 
Australis  Incognita,  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages,  di'ain 
those  mighty  Masotian  fens,  cut  down  those  vast  Hircinian  woods,  irrigate  those 
barren  Arabian  deserts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorbutum, 
plica,  morbus  Neapolitanus,  dec.  end  all  our  idle  controversies,  cut  off  our  tumul- 
tuous desires,  inordinate  lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresy,  schism,  and 
superstition,  which  now  so  crucify  the  world,  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge 
Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealousy,  Germany  of  drunk- 
enness, all  our  northern  country  of  gluttony  and  intemperance,  castigate  our 
hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors;  lash  disobedient  children,  negligent 
servants,  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons,  enforce  idle  persons  to 
work,  drive  drunkards  off  the  alehouse,  repress  thieves,  visit  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nizing magistrates,  &c.  But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timolaus,  you  may  us. 
These  are  vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped  : all  must  be  as 
it  is,  kBocchalinus  may  cite  commonwealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek 
to  reform  the  world  itself  by  commissioners,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may 
not  be  redressed,  desinent  homines  turn  demum  stultescere  quando  esse  desinent, 
so  long  as  they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and  far  beyond  Her- 
cules’ labours  to  be  performed;  let  them  be  rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  incult,  lapis 
super  lapidem  sedeat,  and  as  the  'apologist  will,  resp.  tussi,  et  graveolentia 
laboret,  mundus  vitio,  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  “tyrannize, 
epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions,  superstitions, 
lawsuits,  wars  and  contentions,  live  in  riot,  poverty,  want,  misery;  rebel, 
wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses’  companions,  stullos 
jubeo  esse  libenter , I will  yet,  to  satisfy  and  please  myself,  make  an  Utopia 
of  mine  own,  a new  Atlantis,  a poetical  commonwealth  of  mine  own,  in  which 
I will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws,  statutes,  as  I list  myself.  And 

why  may  I not? * Pictoribus  atque  poetis,  dec.  You  know  what  liberty 

poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Democritus  was  a politician,  a 
recorder  of  Abdera,  a law  maker  as  some  say;  and  why  may  not  I presume  so 
much  as  he  did?  Howsoever  I will  adventure.  For  the  site,  if  you  will 
needs  urge  me  to  it,  I am  not  fully  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  Australi 
Incognita,  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  neither  that  hungry 
Spaniard, t nor  Mercurius  Britannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else 
one  of  those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zui’,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  in 
the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  set  times,  and  to 
some  few  persons ; or  one  of  the  Fortunate  isles,  for  who  knows  yet  where,  01 
which  they  are?  there  is  room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and 
northern  coasts  of  Asia.  But  I will  choose  a site,  whose  latitude  shall  be  4o 
degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  perhaps 
under  the  equator,  that  ± paradise  of  the  world,  ubi  semper  virens  laurus,  Ac. 
where  is  a perpetual  spring:  the  longitude  for  some  reasons  I will  conceal. 
Yet  “be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,”  that  if  any  honest  gentle- 
man will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting 
a nativity,  he  shall  be  a sharer,  I will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any 


k Raggnalios,  part  2,  cap.  2,  et  part  3,  c.  17. 
Bordidus  cat,  sordcacat  adhuc.  * Uoi\ 


i Velent.  Andre®  Apolog.  manip.  604.  ”>  Qul 

f Ferdinando  Quir.  1612.  t Vide  Acosta  et  Laiet. 
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worthy  man  will  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (foi  as 
he  said  of  his  archbishopric  of  U topia,  tis  sanctus  ambitus , and  not  amiss  to 
be  sought  after,)  it  shall  be  freely  given  without  all  intercessions,  bribes, 
lettei'S,  <fcc.  his  own  woi'th  shall  be  the  best  spokesman  ; and  because  we  shall 
admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons,  if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able 
as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he  shall  have  present  possession.  It 
shall  be  divided  into  12  or  13  provinces,  and  those  by  hills,  rivers,  road- ways, 
or  some  more  eminent  limits  exactly  bounded.  Each  province  shall  have  a 
metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a centi’e  almost  in  a circumference,  and 
the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  12  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  thereabout,  and 
in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man ; statis  horis  et 
diebus,  no  market  towns,  mai'kets  or  fairs,  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no 
village  shall  stand  above  6,  7,  or  8 miles  from  a city)  except  those  emporiums 
which  are  by  the  sea  side,  genei'al  staples,  marts,  as  Antwei’p,  Venice,  Bei’gen 
of  old,  London,  &c.  cities  most  part  shall  be  situated  upon  navigable  rivers  or 
lakes,  ci’eeks,  havens ; and  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square, 
m with  fail’,  broad,  and  straight  “streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  bi’ick  and  stone, 
like  Bruges,  Bi’ussels,  Bhegium  Lepidi,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartaiy,  desci’ibed  by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.  I 
will  admit  very  few  or  no  subui'bs,  and  those  of  baser  building,  walls  only  to  keep 
out  man  and  liorse,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and 
those  to  be  fortified  “after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  situated  upon 
convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.  In  every  so  built  city,  I will  have 
convenient  churches,  and  sepai’ate  places  to  buiy  the  dead  in,  not  in  church- 
yards; a citadella  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for  offenders,  oppor- 
tune mai’ket  places  of  all  sorts,  for  com,  meat,  cattle,  fuel,  fish,  commodious 
coui'ts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  bourses,  meeting  places,  armouries, 
pin  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardens,  public 
walks,  theatres,  and  spacioixs  fields  allotted  for  all  gymnastic  sports,  and  honest 
recreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  children,  oi-phans,  old  folks,  sick  men, 
mad  men,  soldiers,  pest  houses,  &c.  not  built  precarid,  or  by  gouty  benefactors, 
who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed 
whole  provinces,  societies,  &c.  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a satisfactoiy 
alms-house,  school  or  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end  or  before  perhaps,  which  is 
no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a goose,  and  stick  down  a feathei’,  rob  a thousand 
to  relieve  ten ; and  those  hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections, 
benevolences,  donaries,  for  a set  number1,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no 
more  at  such  a l’ate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less, 
and  that  ex  publico  cerario,  and  so  still  maintained,  non  nobis  solum  nali 
sumus,  dec.  I will  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in 
each  town,  common  ’granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Stetein  in  Pomer- 
land,  Noremberg,  &c.  Colleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actor's,  as 
of  old  at  Labedum  in  Ionia,  ralchymists,  physicians,  artists,  and  philosophers : 
that  all  arts  and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned ; and 
public  historiographers,  as  amongst  those  ancient  “Persians,  qui  in  commen- 
taries referebant  quae  memoratu  digna  gerebantur,  informed  and  appointed  by 
the  state  to  register  all  famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribbler, 
partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.  I will  provide  public  schools  of 
all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  especially  of  grammar  and  languages, 
not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily  used,  but  by  use,  example, 


m Vide  Patritium,  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  de  Tnstit.  Reipub.  n Sic  ollm  Hippodamus  Milesius  Arist.  pollt.  cap, 
11.  et  Vitruvius  1.  1.  c.  ult.  ° With  walls  of  earth,  &c.  p De  his  Plin.  epist.  42.  lib.  2.  et  Tacit, 

Annal.  13.  lib.  <i  Vide  Brisonium  de  regno  Perse  lib.  3.  de  his  et  Vegetium,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  do  Annona. 
'Not  to  make  gold,  but  for  matters  of  physic.  » Brcsonius  Josephus,  lib.  21.  antiquit.  Jud.  cap.  (i. 

Herod.  lib.  3. 
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conversation,*  as  travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  children:  as 
I will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I ordain  “public  governors,  fit  officers  to 
each  place,  treasurers,  sediles,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils,  widows’  goods, 
and  all  public  houses,  &c.  and  those  once  a year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all 
receipts,  expenses,  to  avoid  confusion,  et  sicjiet  ut  non  absumant  (as  Pliny  to 
Trajan,)  quodpudeat  dicere.  They  shall  be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers 
and  governors  of  each  city,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean 
artificers,  but  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence  in 
those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons:  for  I see  no 
reason  (which  IHippolitus  complains  of)  “that  it  should  be  more  dishonour- 
able for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city  than  the  country,  or  unseemly  to  dwell 
there  now,  than  of  old.”  yI  will  have  no  bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods, 
deserts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed;  (yet  not  depopulated,  and  there- 
fore take  heed  you  mistake  me  not)  for  that  which  is  common,  and  every 
man’s,  is  no  man’s;  the  richest  countries  are  still  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent, 
with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy;  and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are 
best  2 husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  <tc.  which 
are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I will  not  have  a barren  acre  in  all  my  terri- 
tories, not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains : where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be 
supplied  by  art : “lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common 
highways,  bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  channels,  public 
works,  building,  &c.  out  of  a b common  stock,  curiously  maintained  and  kept 
in  repair ; no  depopulations,  engrossings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the 
consent  of  some  supervisors  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see 
what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  is  amiss,  how  to  help  it, 
et  quid  quceque  ferat  regio,  et  quid  quceque  recuset,  what  ground  is  aptest  for 
wood,  what  for  corn,  what  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &c.  with  a 
charitable  division  in  every  village,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to 
swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  “what  for 
tenants ; and  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands 
they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  &c.,  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  known  fine  to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of 
tyrannizing  landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity 
of  land  in  each  manor  is  fit  for  the  lord’s  demesnes,  d what  for  holding  of 
tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded,  ut°magnetis  equis,  Minyce  gens  cognita 
remis , how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified,  * hie  segetes  veniunt,  illic  fadicius 
uvee,  arb or ei  foetus  alibi,  atque  injussa  virescunt  Gramina,  and  what  proportion 
is  fit  for  all  callings,  because  private  professors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill 
husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how  to  improve  their  own,  or 
else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  f rather  than 
effected,  Respub.  Ghristianopolitana,  Campanula's  city  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  mere  chimeras  and  Plato’s  community  in  many 


• So  T.od.  Vives  thinks  best,  Commineus,  and  others.  u Plato  3.  de  legg.  Allies  creai  i vult,  qul  fora  fontes, 
vius  portus,  plateas,  et  id  genus  alia  procurent.  Vide  Isaacum  Pontanum  de  civ.  Arastel.  htec  omnia,  Ac. 
f ntsmlmn  et  aii(l3.  x De  increm.  urb.  cap.  13.  Ingenue  fateor  me  non  intelligcre  cur  ignobilius  sit  urbes 
bene  munitas  colerc  nunc  quam  olim,  aut  caste  rusticie  prmesse  quam  urbi.  Idem  Ubertus  I oliot.,  de  Neapolu 
) Ne  tantillum  quidem  soli  incultum  relinquitur,  ut  verum  sit  nepollicem  quidein  ngri in  hisregionibussten] iem 
aut  infoecundum  reperiri.  Marcus  Homingius  Augustanus  de  regno  Chime,  1. 1.  c.  ? M.  Cai  ew,  in  ms 
Kiirvev  of  Cornwall  * saitli  that  before  that  country  was  inclosed,  the  husbandmen  drank  n ater,  did  eat  little 
o?  no  bread  fol  06  lib  1.  their  apparel  was  coarse,  they  went  bare-lcgged,  their  dwelling  was  correspond, 
ent-  but  since  'inclosure,  they  live  decently,  and  have  money  to  spend  (fol.  2.i);  when  their  fields  were 
rnmmrni  their  wot  1 was  coarse,  Cornish  hair;  but  sinco  inclosure,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and 
hT.nll  ! h Zdcd  Tusscr,  cap.  02.  of  Ills  husbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed,  is  i worth 
I vie  common  The  country  inclosed  I praise;  the  other  delightcth  not  me,  for  nothing  of  wealth  it  doth 

2K  “ cp0pia,  SZSS3 

h^.*  ' 'It.  lex  Agraria  olim  Komm . < Hlc  aeget^ilUc  veniunt  frnlicu* 

uvte,  Arborei  foetus  alibi,  atq;  injussa  virescunt  Gramina.  Virg.  1.  Georg.  Lucanus,  b 
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things  is  impious,  absurd  and  ridiculous,  it  takes  a way  all  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence. I will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  nobility,  and  those  hereditary, 
not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the  mean  time,  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling, 
they  shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I will  have  such  a proportion  of 
ground  belonging  to  every  barony,  he  that  buys  the  land  shall  buy  the 
barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  ancient  demesnes,  shall 
forfeit  his  honours.®  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by 
election,  or  by  gift  (besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities,)  like  our  bishop- 
rics, prebends,  the  Basso’s  palaces  in  Turkey,  the  h procurator’s  houses  and 
offices  in  Venice,  which,  like  the  golden  apple,  shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest, 
and  best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a reward  of  their  worth  and  good 
service,  as  so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (lionos  alit  artes ) and  encourage- 
ments to  others.  Eor  I hate  these  severe,  unnatural,  harsh,  German,  French, 
and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never  so 
wise,  rich,  virtuous,  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patricians, 
but  keep  their  own  rank,  this  is  naturce  bellum  inferre,  odious  to  God  and  men, 
I abhor  it.  My  form  of  government  shall  be  monarchical. 

* “ nunquam  libertas  gratior  extat, 

Quam  sub  P.ege  pio,”  &c. 

Few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mother  tongue, 
that  every  man  may  understand.  Every  city  shall  have  a peculiar  trade  or 
privilege,  by  which  it  shall  be  chiefly  maintained : ‘and  parents  shall  teach  their 
children  one  of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town  these  several  tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly 
disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  danger  or  offence:  fire-trades,  as 
smiths,  forge-men,  brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  &c.,  shall  dwell  apart  by  them- 
selves : dyers,  tanners,  felmongers,  and  such  as  use  water  in  convenient  places 
by  themselves:  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad  smells,  as  butchers’  slaughter- 
houses, chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote  places,  and  some  back  lanes.  Frater- 
nities and  companies,  I approve  of,  as  merchants’  bourses,  colleges  of  druggists, 
physicians,  musicians,  &c.,  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as 
our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers ; corn  itself,  what  scarcity 
soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed  such  a price.  Of  such  wares  as  are  trans- 
ported or  brought  in,  kif  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly 
concern  man’s  life,  as  corn,  wood,  coal,  &c.,  and  such  provision  we  cannot 
want,  I will  have  little  or  no  custom  paid,  no  taxes;  but  for  such  things  as  are 
for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament,  as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of 
gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c.,  a greater  impost.  I will  have  certain  ships  sent  out  for 
new  discoveries  every  year,  'and  some  discreet  men  appointed  to  travel  into  all 
neighbouring  kingdoms  by  land,  which-  shall  observe  what  artificial  inventions 
and  good  laws  are  in  other  countries,  customs,  alterations,  or  aught  else, 
concerning  war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good.  Ecclesiastical 
discipline,  penes  Rpiscopos,  subordinate  as  the  other.  No  impropriations,  no  lay 
patrons  of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common  societies,  corpora- 
tions,  &c.,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Universities, 
examined  and  approved,  as  the  literati  in  China.  No  parish  to  contain  above 
a t ousand  auditors.  If  it  were  possible,  I would  have  such  priests  as  should 


nuelis  Vhc^°  \°C  ^m,03  Ilnd  Franoe-  h See  Contarenus  and  Osorlus  do  rebus  gestls  Ema- 

Erato  lib  G Cum  W rvmVi  Ji  nr.rfi'!  5' 'f'f  13  m0re  KratifyinK  tllai>  «nder  a Pious  king.”  * Herodotus 
artifices  i 1 100  Congruunt,  quod  eoruni  prtecones,  tibiclnes,  coqui,  ct  reliqui 

Marcus  Polus  d^Ontn^nv °tu "n Uni’  et,  c2.quus  a C0flU0  gigbitur,  et  paterno  opere  perseverat.  Idem 
collihns  .in  ^lnn^ay-  Idem  Osorius  de  Emanuele  rego  Lusitano.  Riccius  do  Sinis.  k Hippol  \ 
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imitate  Christ,  charitable  lawyers  should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
temperate  and  modest  physicians,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers 
« should  know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and 
cozening,  magistrates,  corruption,  &c.,  but  this  is  impossible,  I must  get  such 
as  I may.  I will  therefore  have  “of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians, 
cliirurgeons,  &c.,  a set  number,  “and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge  which  he  doth  to  his  advocate,  as  at 
Fez  in  Africa,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Ragusa,  suam  quisque  causam  dicere  tenetur. 
Those  advocates,  cliirurgeons,  and  “physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  p common  treasury,  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain  of 
losing  their  places;  or  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when  the  ’cause  is  fully 
ended.  rHe  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he 
hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  maliciously,  he  shall  forfeit,  and 
lose.  Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  his  complaint 
approved  by  a set  delegacy  to  that  purpose ; if  it  be  of  moment  he  shall  be 
suffered  as  before,  to  proceed,  if  otherwise,  they  shall  determine  it.  All  causes 
shall  be  pleaded  suppresso  nomine,  the  parties’  names  concealed,  if  some  circum- 
stances do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be  aptly 
disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common  arbitrators  to  hear  causes, 
a:,  d end  all  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  the  bench 
at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sentence,  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots, 
and  not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  office.  No  controversy  to  depend  above  a 
year,  but  without  all  delays  and  further  appeals  to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and 
finally  concluded  in  that  time  allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  magis- 
trates to  be  chosen  Sas  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 
‘Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies, 
honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently u qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and 
that  by  the  strict  approbation  of  reputed  examiners:  1 first  scholars  to  take 
place,  then  soldiers  ; for  I am  of  Vigetius  his  opinion,  a scholar  deserves  better 
than  a soldier,  because  Unius  cetatis  sunt  qua,  fortiter  jiunt,  qua  vero  pro 
utilitate  Deipub.  scribuntur,  ceterna : a soldier’s  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a 
scholar’s  for  ever.  If  they  ymisbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and 
accordingly  punished,  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  “or  otherwise,  once  a 
year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  give  an  account;  for  men  are  partial 
and  passionate,  merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour, 
&c.,  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum:  like  Solon’s  Areopagites,  or  those  Roman 
Censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  “be  visited  invicem  themselves,  bthey  shall 
oversee  that  no  prowling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his 
inferiors  as  so  many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  flea,  grind,  or  trample  on, 
be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  cequabilejus,  justice  equally  done,  live 
as  friends  and  brethren  together ; and  which  “Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much 
desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France,  “ a diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings, 


_.  , . n TTtonienses  causldicos  excludunt,  qul  causas  callide  et  vafre  tractent  et 

utop.  1.  2.  ° Medici  ex  en™  paLni  'aMipianl.pilusquam  lis  finita  est.  Barcl.  Argon. 

1.  3.  tit.  8.  de  reip.  Instit.  ’ Nihil  ? ‘ b " pan  . Mat.  liiccius  cxped.  in  Sina.s,  1.  1.  c.  5.  dc  exam,, 

lib.  3.  r It  is  so  in  most  free  cities  in  Germany.  ^ ^ Vcnet.  1.  1.  “ Osor.  1.  11.  de  rcb.  gest. 

natione  electionum  copiose mn^’ni-otrrcssua  fecerint  maximis  honoribus  affleiuntur,  secundus  honoris  gradus 
Eman.  Qui  in  Utjsrlsinaximos  piogresws  fecerint  uomlnum  judiciis  in  altiorem  locum  quisq; 

militibus  assignatur,  postrero L u?  amXrcs  in  rep.  dign States  consequltur.  Qui  in  hoc  examine 

pnefertur,  et  qui  a plunmis  appjoljat  » P*  °™fgnitur,  marchioni  similis.  aut  duel  apud  nos.  1 Cedant 
primas  lmbet,  insigni  per  totarn  vitam  d g S Switzerland  a vicious  liver  is  uncapableof  any  office, 

arm  a togie.  * As  in  Berne,  Arist.  polit.  5 . c.  8.  * Nam 

if  a Senator,  instantly  deposed.  Simlerus  Greugcia.  Qui  non  ex  sublimi  despiciant  inferiorcs,  ncc  ut 

quiacustodietipsoscustodes?  e Cj  trcus  n urc  h i c Sesellius  de  rep.  Gallorum,  lib. 

bestias  conculccnt  sibi  subditos,  auctoritatis  noinim  coutlsi,  Ac. 
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princes,  nobles,  and  plebeians  so  mutually  tied  and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as 
laws  and  authority,  as  that  they  never  disagree,  insult  or  encroach  one  upon 
another.”  If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his  office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 

« quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 

Prcemia  si  tollas?” * 

lie  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes  a treatise, 
d or  performs  any  noble  exploit,  at  home  or  abroad,  6 shall  be  accoiding  y 
enriched,  'honoured,  and  preferred.  I say  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hostem 
quiferiet  erit  mild  Carthaginiensis,  let  him  be  of  what  condition  he  will,  in  all 
offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Pliilonius,  out  of  a charitable  mind  no  doubt,  wished  all  his  books 
were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  +to  redeem  captives,  set  free 
prisoners,  and  relieve  all  poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means ; religiously 
done,  I deny  not,  but  to  what  purpose!  Suppose  this  were  so  well  done,  within 
a little  after,  though  a man  had  Croesus’  wealth  to  bestow,  there  would  be  as 
many  more.  Wherefore  I will  suffer  no  Ebeggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle 
persons  at  all,  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives  how  they  h maintain 
themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built  for  that  purpose ; if  married  and 
infirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss,  or  some  such  like  misfortune  cast 
behind,  by  distribution  of  1 com,  house-rent  free,  annual  pensions  or  money, 
they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good  service  they  have 
formerly  done;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  “kFor  I see  no  reason 
(as  'he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a rich  glutton,  a usurer,  should  live 
at  ease  and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress 
others,  when  as  in  the  meantime  a poor  labourer,  a smith,  a carpenter,  an 
husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual  labour’,  as  an  ass  to  carry 
burdens  to  do  the  commonwealth  good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall 
be  left  in  his  old  age  to  beg  or  starve,  and  lead  a miserable  life  worse  than  a 
jumeat.”  As  “all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over- 
tired, but  have  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  holidays,  indulgere  genio, 
feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant, 
once  a week  to  sing  or  dance,  (thoirgh  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he 
shall  please;  like  “that  Saccarum  festum  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Saturncds 
in  Pome,  as  well  as  his  master.  ° If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine 
or  strong  drink  in  a twelvemonth  after.  A bankrupt  shall  be  p Gatademiatus 
in  A mphitheatro,  publicly  shamed,  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,  if  by  riot  or 
negligence,  he  have  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a twelvemonth  imprisoned, 
if  in  that  space  his  creditors  be  not  satisfied,  9 he  shall  be  hanged.  He  rthat 


* “ For  who  would  cultivate  virtue  itself,  if  you  were  to  take  away  the  reward?”  a Si  qulsegregium 
Aut  hello  aut  pace  perfecerit.  Sesel.  1.1.  0 Ad  regendam  rempub.  soli  literati  admittuntur,  nec 

ad  cam  rem  gratia  magistratuum  aut  regis  indigent,  omnia  explorata  cujusq;  scientia  et  virtute  pendent. 
Kiccius  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  fin  defuncti  locum  eum  jussit  subrogari,  qui  inter  majores  virtute  rcliquis 

praeiret ; non  fuit  apud  mortales  ullum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cujus  victoria  magis  esset  expetenda  non 
enim  inter  celeres  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos  robustissimo,  &c.  f Nullum  videres  v’el  in 

hac  vel  in  vicinis  regionibus  pauperem,  nullum  obteratum,  &c.  g Nullus  mendicus  apud  Sinas, 

nemini  sano,  quamvis  oculis  turbatus  sit,  mendicare  pcrmittitur,  omnes  pro  viribus  laborare  coguntur 
CIECI  raolis  trusatilibus  versandis  addicuntur,  soli  hospitiis  gaudent,  qui  ad  labores  sunt  inepti.  Osor.  1 11. 
de  reb.  gest.  Eman.  Ucming.  de  reg.  Chin.  1. 1.  c.  3.  Gotard.  Arth.  Orient.  Ind.  descr.  “ Alex,  ab 

Alex_.  3.  c.  12.  ‘ Sic  ohm  Romaj  Isaac.  Pontan.  de  his  optime.  Amstel.  1.  2.  c.  9.  kldem  Aristot. 

f i °i j c. . VitioBum  quum  soli  pauperum  liberi  cducantur  ad  labores,  nobilium  et  divitura  in  voluptatibus 
et  delicns.  1 Quae  hrec  injustitia  ut  nobilis  quispiam,  aut  foenerator  qui  nihil  agat,  lautam  et  splendidam 
vitam  agat,  otio  et  dcliciis,  quum  interim  auriga,  faber,  agricola,  quo  respub.  carere  non  potest,  vitam  adeo 
iniseram  ducat,  ut  pejor  quam  jumentorum  sit  ejus  conditio  ? Iniqua  rcsp.  qua2  dat  parasitis,  adulatoribus, 
inanium  voluptatum  artificibus  generosis  et  otiosis  tanta  munera  prodigit,  at  contra  agricolis,  carbonariis, 
aurigis  fabris,  &c.  nihil  prospicit,  sed  corum  abusa  laboro  tiorentis  retatis,  fame  penset  et  terumnis,  Mor. 
utop.  1.  2.  m jn  Segovia  nemo  otiosus,  nemo  mendicus  nisi  per  ajtatem  aut  morbura  opus  facere 

non  potest : nulli  dcest  undo  victum  quierat,  aut  quo  se  exerceat.  Cypr.  Echovius  Delit.  Ilispan  Nullus 
oenevaj  otiosus,  ne  septennis  puer.  Paulus  Hcuzner  Itincr.  " Athenams,  1.  12.  o simlerus  de 

repub  Helvet.  J>  Spartian.  olim  Uoime  sic.  q lie  that  provides  not  for  his  family,  is  worse  than 

a thief.  I auL  r Alfred!  lex ; utraq;  manus  et  lingua  pnecidatur,  nisi  cam  capite  redemerit. 
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commits  sacrilege  shall  lose  his  hands  ; he  that  bears  false  witness,  or  is  of 
perjury  convicted,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except  he  redeem  it  with  his 
head.  Murder,  " adultery,  shall  be  punished  by  death,  ‘but  not  theft,  except 
it  be  some  more  grievous  ofience,  or  notorious  offenders:  otherwise  they  shall 
be  condemned  to  the  galleys,  mines,  be  his  slaves  whom  they  have  offended, 
during  their  lives.  I hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and  that  duram  Persarum 
legem°as  “ Brisonius  calls  it ; or  as  1 Ammianus,  impendio  formidatas  et  abo- 
minandas  leges,  per  quas  ob  noxam  unius,  omnis  propinquitas  perit,  ha  id  law 
that  wife  and  children,  friends  and  allies,  should  suffer  for  the  father  s offence. 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ybe  25,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  zmsi  ahter 
dispensatum  fuerit.  If  one  a die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marry  tdl  six 
months  after ; and  because  many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly , 
exhaust  and  undone  by  great  dowers,  bnone  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  \eiy 
little,  and  that  by  supervisors  rated,  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a greater 
portion;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little:  0 howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a 
rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those 
years,  poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect,  but 
all  shall  be  rather  enforced  than  hindered,  6 except  they  be  dismembered,  or 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous  hereditary  disease, 
in  body  or  mind;  in  such  cases  upon  a great  pain,  or  mulct,  man  or  woman 
shall  not  marry,  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If 
people  overabound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  h colonies.  _ 

* No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept, 
and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they  shall  be  distinguished. 
k Luxus  funerum  shall  be  taken  away,  that  intempestive  expense  moderated, 
and  many  others.  Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I will  not  admit; 
yet  because  hie  cum  hominibus  non  cum  diis  agitur,  ffe  converse  here  with 
men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts,  I will  tolerate  some 
kind  of  usury.1  If  we  were  honest,  I confess,  si  probi  essemus,  we  should 
have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  admit  it  Howsoever 
most  divines  contradict  it,  dicimus  inficias,  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est,  it  m _s 
be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors  approve  of  it,  Cabin, 
Bucer,  Zancliius,  P.  Martyr,  because  by  so  many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  o 
emperors,  princes’  statutes,  customs  of  commonwealths,  churches  approbations, 
it  is  permitted,  &c.  I will  therefore  allow  it.  But  to  no  private  persons,  noi 
to  every  man  that  will,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  leason 
their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  ol he™ how  to 
employ  it;  and  those  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bung  t hen 
money  to  a ” common  bank  which  shall  be  allowed  m every  city,  as  in  Genoa 
geneva,  Nuremberg,  Venice,  at  » 5,  6,  7,  not  above  8 per  centum,  as  the 


. Si  quis  nuptam  stuprSrit,  virga  virili,  ei  £££ 

lex.  En  leges  ipsiVeneri  Martiq,  timendas.  p 3 ,,.„0  cum  inis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  a 

rem  alienam  capiunt.  Maldonat.  summula  qusest.  8.  an.  3.  14,0  , »Lib.2. 

divite  clam  accipere,  qui  tenetur  pauperl  subvemre.  Aristjtdes,Pa  man  at  25,  a woman  at  20.  polit. 

de  reg.  Persarum.  nit),  zi.  , i?iccium  Hemmingium,  Arniseum,  Nevisanum, 

1 Lex.  olira  Licurgl,  hodie  Chinensium , u Apud  Lacones  olim  virgines  sine  dote  nubcbant. 

et  alios  de  Uac  quiestione.  f k _ridem  ^ venetos,  ne  quis  Patritius  dotem  excederet 

Eoter.  1 . 3.  c.  3.  « ^Sm  Judai?  l“o  Afer  Africa)  descript,  ne  Sint  aliter  incont inentes 

If00  coron  udSbes  Romanos  olim  edocuit,  • Morbo  laborans, 

ob  reipub.  bonum.  Ut  A gust  Lm lar.oiat  fceda contagione  licdatur,  ji 


ob  rcipub.  bonum.  Ut August.  ™.orat^  castratur,  mulieres 

qui  in  prolcm  facile  diffunditur,  no  genus  in  ■ Koethius  hist.  lib.  1.  de  vet.  Scotorum  monbus. 

tales  procul  a consortio  virorum  ablegantui,  . legibus  E lbe  Saxons  exclude  dumb, 

f Speciosissimi  juvencs  liberis  dabunt  ope. am.  1 lato  5 de Uegibus  „ ut  0lim  Romani, 

bliPnd,  leprous,  and  such  like  pe “ .' ca  p!  Ws  —expedit.  sic  Hisp 
Hispani  hodie,  &c.  Ilicenis  V idem  Plato  12.  de  legibus,  it  hat 

deponere.  So  it  is  in  most  Italian  ait  cs.  * Worn  1 lato  1-.  fe  ^ > u 


!l  g 1 h fit  olim  Romani, 

; Hispani  cogunt  Mauros  anna 
'it  hath  ever  been  Immoderate, 

deponere.  So  it  is  in  most  Italian  ernes-  " 'ipfato  9.  de  legibus.  ” As  those 

vide  Guil.  Stuckium  antiq.  convival.  lib.  1.  cap.  26.  nietatis  or  bank  of  charity,  as  Malines  terms 

Lombards  beyond  Seas,  though  with  some  lefoimation  monspiet  n adventure  tor  mens 
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supervisors,  or  oera/rvi  pyrcefecti  shall  think  fit.  And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take 
up  money  at  use,  not  to  prodigals  and  spendthrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young 
tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose 
necessity,  cause  and  condition  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a multi- 
tude, p multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by  deputies,  weights  and  measures, 
the  same  throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  Primum  mobile,  and  suns 
motion,  threescore  miles  to  a degree  according  to  observation,  1000  geometri- 
cal paces  to  a mile,  five  foot  to  a pace,  twelve  inches  to  a foot,  &c.  and  from 
measures  known  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  rectify  weights,  &c.  to  cast  up  all,  and 
resolve  bodies  by  algebra,  stereometiy.  I hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  popuh 
salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion,  “ * odimus  accipitrem,  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis ,” 
qoftensive  wars,  except  the  cause  be  very  just,  I will  not  allow  of.  For  I do 
highly  magnify  that  saying  of  Hannibal  to  Scipio,  in  r Livy,  “ It  had  been  a 
blessed  thing  for  you  and  us,  if  God  had  given  that  mind  to  our  predecessors, 
that  you  had  been  content  with  Italy,  we  with  Africa.  For  neither  Sicily  nor 
Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  or  so  many 
famous  Captains’  lives.”  Omnia  prius  tentanda,  fair  means  shall  first  be 
tried.  8 Peragit  tranqtdlla  potestas,  Quod  violenta  nequit.  I will  have  them 
proceed  with  all  moderation : but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius, 
nam  + qui  Consilio  nititur  plus  hostibus  nocet,  qucim  qui  sine  animi  ratione, 
viribus:  And  in  such  wars  to  abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  ‘depopula- 
tions, burning  of  towns,  massacring  of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I 
will  have  forces  still  ready  at  a small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a prepared 
navy,  soldiers  in  procinctu,  et  quam  Bonjinius  apud  Hungaros  suos  vult, 
virgam  f err  earn,  and  money,  which  is  nervus  belli,  still  in  a readiness,  and  a 
sufficient  revenue,  a third  part  as  in  old  “Home  and  Egypt,  reserved  for  the 
commonwealth ; to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray 
this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations,  expenses,  fees,  pen- 
sions, reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainments. 
All  things  in  this  nature  especially  I will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great 
1 deliberation : ne  quid  ytemere,  ne  quid  remisse  ae  timidefiat;  Bed  quo  feror 
hospes  ? To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a volume.  Manum  de  tabella, 
I have  been  over  tedious  in  this  subject ; I could  have  here  willingly  ranged, 
but  these  straits  wherein  I am  included  will  not  permit. 

From  commonwealths  and  cities,  I will  descend  to  families,  which  have  as 
many  corsives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents  as  the  rest.  Great 
affinity  there  is  betwixt  a political  and  economical  body;  they  differ  only  in 
magnitude  and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  zwrites)  as  they  have  both 
likely  the  same  period,  as  “ Bodin  and  b Peucer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven 
hundred  years,  so  many  times  they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and 
overthrows;  as  namely,  riot,  a common  ruin  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in 
profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  producetk 
the  same  effects.  A °corographer  of  ours  speaking  obiter  of  ancient  families, 


°*Tocfere  Zanchlus  com.  in  4 cap.  ad  Ephes.  asquissimam  vocat  usuram,  et  charitati  Christiana;  con- 
6entaneam,  modo  non  exigant,  &c.  nec  oranes  dent  ad  fcenus,  sed  ii  qui  in  pecuniis  bona  habent,  et  ob 
setatem,  sexum,  artis  alicujus  ignorantiam,  nonpossunt  uti.  Nec  omnibus  sed  mercatoribus  et  iis  qui  honesto 
impendent,  &c.  p Idem  apud  Persas  olim,  lege  Brisonium.  * “ Wo  hate  the  hawk,  becauso 

ne  always  lives  in  battle.”  1 1dem  Plato  de  legibus.  rLib.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  cam 

patnbus  nostris  mcntem  a diis  datam  esse,  ut  vos  Italia;,  nos  Africa;  imperio  contenti  cssemus.  Neque  cniin 
bicilia  aut  Sardinia  satis  digna  precio  sunt  pro  tot  classibus,  &c.  8 Claudian.  f Thucidldes. 

A depopulatione,  agrorum  incendiis,  et  ejusmodi  factis  immanibus.  Plato.  J Ifungar.  dec.  1.  lib.  9. 

oesellius,  lib.  2 de  repub.  Gal.  valde  enim  est  indecorum,  ubi  quod  prreter  oplnionem  accldit,  dicere,  Noil 

putaram,  presertim  si  res  prjecaveri  potuerit.  Livius,  lib.  1.  Dion.  lib.  2.  Diodorus  Siculus  lib.  2 

x reragit  tranquilla  potestas,  Quod  violenta  nequit Claudian. 

provocandum.  Plin.  Panegyr.  Trajano.  * Lib.  3.  poet.  cap.  19. 

I eucer.  lib.  1.  de  divinat.  « Camden  in  Cheshire. 


y Helium  nec  timendum  nec 
• Lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  2. 
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■y.-hy  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  north,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon  extin- 
guished in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luxus  omnia, 
dissipavit,  riot  hath  consumed  all,  tine  clothes  and  curious  buildings  came  into 
this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since;  non  sine  dis- 
pendio  hospitalitatis,  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Ilowbeit  many  times  that 
word  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  i3  shrouded 
riot  and  prodigality,  and  that  which  is  commendable  in  itself  well  used,  hath 
been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become  by  his  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  ruin  of 
many  a noble  family.  For  some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming 
themselves  and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with 
a Axilon  in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to 
such  as  visit  them,  6 keeping  a table  beyond  their  means,  and  a company  of 
idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old)  are  blown  up  on  a sudden;  and 
as  Actseon  was  by  his  hounds,  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multi- 
tude of  followers.  f It  is  a wonder  that  Paulus  J ovius  relates  of  our  northern 
countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume  on  our  tables;  that  I may 
truly  say,  ’tis  not  bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but  liot  and 
excess,  gluttony  and  prodigality;  a mere  vice;  it  brings  in  debt,  want,  and 
be^wary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  overthrows  the  good 
temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I might  here  well  add  their  inordinate 
expense  in  building,  those  fantastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming, 
excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which  means  they 
are  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into  holes.  Sesellius  m his  com- 
monwealth of  6 France,  gives  three  reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were  so 
frequently  bankrupts : “ First,  because  they  had  so  many  law-suits  and  con- 
tentions one  upon  another,  which  were  tedious  and  costly ; by  which  means  it 
came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought  them  out  of  their  possessions.  A 
second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  were  therefore 
swallowed  up  by  merchants.”  (La  Hove,  a French  writer,  yields  five  reasons 
of  his  countrymen’s  poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and  thinks  verily  if  the 
sentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would  be  found 
much  impaired,  by  sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  m then- 
estates.)  “ The  last  was  immoderate  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  tfien 
revenues.”  How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you. 
But  of  this  elsewhere.  As  it  is  in  a man’s  body,  if  either  head,  heart,  stomac  i, 
liver  spleen,  or  any  one  part  be  misaffected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it  : so  is 
it  with  this  economical  body.  If  the  head  be  naught,  a spendthrift,  a drunk- 
ard, a whoremaster,  a gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at  ease  . Ipsa> 
cumat  salus  servare  prorsus , non  potest,  hancjamiham,  as  Demea  said  in  tfie 
. comedy,  Safety  herself  cannot  save  it.  A good,  honest,  painful  man  many 
times  hath  a shrew  to  his  wife,  a sickly,  dishonest  slothful,  foolish,  caieless 
woman  to  his  mate,  a proud,  peevish  flirt,  a liquorish,  prodigal  quean,  and  by 
that  means  all  goes  to  ruin : or  if  they  differ  in  nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she  spends 
all,  he  wise,  she  sottish  and  soft;  what  agreement  can  there  be?  what  friend- 
shin?  Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  m iEsop,  instead  of  mutual  love, 
kind  compilations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard  they  fling  stools  at  one  another  a 
heads  ''Quae  intemperies  vexat  hanc  familiam?  All  enforced  maniacs 
commonly  produce  such  effects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  we  1,  as  to  live  and 
am-ee  lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  children,  that 


-mad.  6.  lib.  ‘Vide  P u t can  1C jobus* a^sumat, 

«Mirabile  dictu  cst,  quantum  opsomoimTn  una  do  » S „ Lib_  , dc  rep.  Gallorum;  quod  tot  lites 

pene  horas,  calcntlbus  semper  edulns.  Descrip.  nr  t ducant  ct  magnos  sumptus  rcquirant,  unde  nt 
et  cans®  forenses,  aline  ferantur  ex  aliis,  to  tomonwi  P du  , s„mptUose  vivant,  ct  a mcrcatort- 

ut  juris  admlnlstri  plerumque  nobilium  posscssioncs  auquirau,,  J*  hit  rlaut. 
bus  absorbentur  et  splendidissime  vestiantur,  &c.  ler.  A.urn* 
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take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them,  k “ their  son  is  a thief,  a spendthrift,  their 
daughter  a whore;”  a step  'mother,  or  a daughter-in-law,  distempers  all ; “ 
or  else  for  want  of  means,  many  torturers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries, 
jointures,  legacies  to  he  paid,  annuities  issuing  out,  by  means  of  which,  they 
have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as  their  predeces- 
sors have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to  their  callings,  to  their 
birth  and  quality,  n and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  fortunes.  Often- 
times, too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concur  many  other  inconveniences,  unthank- 
ful friends,  decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants,  0 servi  furaces , 
versipelles, . callidi,  occlusa  sibi  mille  clavibus  reserant,  furtimque;  raptant, 
consumunt,  liguriunt;  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable  offices,  vain  ex- 
penses, entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  frequent  invitations, 
losses,  suretyship,  sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the  gulf  of 
all,  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means 
they  are  drenched  on  a sudden  in  their  estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated 
insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief, 
discontent  and  melancholy  itself. 

I have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  world’s 
esteem  are  princes  and  great  men,  free  from  melancholy : but  for  their  cares, 
miseries,  suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness,  I refer  you  to 
Xenophon’s  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  discourseth  at  large  with  Simonides 
the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others  they  are  most  troubled  with  per- 
petual fears,  anxieties,  insomuch  that,  as  he  said  in  p Valerius,  if  thou  knewest 
with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop 
to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free  from  fears  and  discon- 
tents, yet  they  are  void  q of  reason  too  oft,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions, 
read  all  our  histories,  q tics  de  stultis  prodideve  stulti,  Iliades,  .ZEneides,  Annales, 
and  what  is  the  subject  1 

“ Stultorum  regum,  et  populorum  continet  restus.” 

The  giddy  tumults  and  the  foolish  rage 

Of  kings  and  people. 

Eow  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions,  rash  and  incon- 
siderate in  their  proceedings,  how  they  doat,  every  page  almost  will  witness, 

“ delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi." 

When  doating  monarehs  urge 

Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair-brain 
actions,  are  great  men,  procul  d Jove,  procul  d fulmine,  the  nearer  the  worse. 
If  they  live  in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes’ 
favours,  Ingenivm  vultu  statque  caditque  suo,  now  aloft,  to-morrow  down  as 
r Polybius  describes  them,  “ like  so  many  casting  counters,  now  of  gold  'to- 
morrow of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  computant  will ; now  they  stand  for 
units,  to-morrow  for  thousands;  now  before  all,  and  anon  behind”  Beside 
they  torment  one  another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations:  one  is’ ambitions' 
another  enamoured,  a third  in  debt,  a prodigal,  overruns  Ins  fortunes,  a fourth 
solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But  for  these  men’s  discontents, 

1 re  'er  7 011  to  Lucians  Tract,  de  mercede  conductis,  '/Enccis  Sylvius 
(libidmis  et  stultitue  servos,  he  calls  them),  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 


sin?mlng'  Fm"?Ke3tafnguSta  'TwhY?!  dM*  eftl'',simnl  ln  !cde-  Et  *!<*<»  Wn«  nunquam  vlrunt 

and  cause  as  many  ftehra of  tuYontonts  Y d°  tVKaI?  meet  1,1  a the>r  roar  and  howl, 
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Of  philosophers  and  scholars  priscce  sapientice  dictatores,  I have  already 
spoken  in  general  terms,  those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men  above 
men,  those  refined  men,  minions  of  the  muses, 

-“tmentemque  habere  qugis  bonam 


Et  esse  “ corculis  datum  est.’ 


* These  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  much  need  of 

hellebore  as  others.  7 0 medici  media/m  pertundite  venam.  Read 

Lucian’s  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them;  Agrippas  Tract  of  the 
vanity  of  Sciences  ; nay,  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  risum  teneatis  amici  1 You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true, 
nullu/m  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  dementice,  they  have  a worm  as  well 
as  others  ; you  shall  find  a fantastical  strain,  a fustian,  a bombast,  a vain- 
glorious humour,  an  aftected  style,  &c.,  like  a prominent  thread  in  an  uneven 
woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.  And  they  that  teach  wisdom, 
patience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  dizzards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent. 

“ z In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom,  in- 
creaseth  sorrow.”  I need  not  quote  mine  author;  they  that  laugh  and  contemn 
others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy- 
headed,  and  lie  as  open  as  any  other.  * Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of 
folly,  was  ridiculous  himself,  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  . Lucian,  satirical 
Lucilius,  Petronius,  Yarro,  Persius,  &c.,maybe  censured  with  the  rest,  Zon- 
pedem  rectus  derideat,  JEthiopem  albus.  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  V ives, 
Kemnisius,  explode  as  a vast  ocean  of  obs  and  sols,  school  divinity.  A laby- 
rinth of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  contentions,  incredibilem  delirationem, 
one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured,  subtilis  c Scotus  lima  veritatis, 
Occam  irrefragabilis,  cujus  ingenium  vetera  omnia  ingenia  subverts,  dec. 
Baconthrope,  Dr.  Resolutus,  and  Corculum  Theologies,  Thomas  himself,  Doctor 
d Seraphicus,  cui  dictavit  Angelus,  dec.  What  shall  become  of  humanity!  is 
s^to,  what  can  she  plead  1 What  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves?  Much 
learning  e cere-diminuit-brum,  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  such  root, 
that  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile,  hellebore  itself  can  do  no  good,  nor 
that  renowned  f lanthorn  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should 
be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  all  will  not  serve;  rhetoricians,  in  ostentatiomm 
loquacitatis  multa  agitant,  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue  will  talk  much  to 
no  purpose,  orators  can  persuade  other  men  what  they  will,  quo  volunt  unde 
volunt,  move,  pacify,  &c„  but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains,  what  saith 
Tully  ? Malo  indesertam jvudentiam,  quam  loquacem  stultitiam,  and  as  ben  y 
seconds  him,  a wise  man’s  oration  should  not  be  polite  or  solicitous.  Fabius 
esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech,  action,  gesture,  than  as 
men  beside  themselves,  insanos  declamatores ; so  doth  Gregory,  Non  mihi  sapit 
qui  sermone,  sed  qui  factis  sapit.  Make  the  best  of  him,  a good  ovatorisa 
turncoat,  an  evil  man,  bonus  orator  pessnnus  vir,  his  tongue  is  set  to  sale,  he 
is  a mere  voice,  as  'he  said  of  a nightingale,  dat  sine  mente  sonum,  an  hy- 
perbolical liar,  a flatterer,  a parasite,  and  as  Ammianus  Marcellmus  wi  , a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair  speeches,  than  he 
that  bribes  by  money;  for  a man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him  that  cu- 
cumvents  by  money,  than  him  that  deceives  with  glozmg  terms;  which  made 


„ ..  ...  . „ ,,  n Hoc  cognomento  cohoncstatl  Roma,  qui  cateros  mortales  sapientta 

t F.  Dousse  Fpki  m.  1.  c.l 13.  b „ Insanlre  parant  certa  ratione  modoque,  mad  by  the 

prastarent,  test.s  PUn.  lib. 7.  cap.  3f  ,ang , the  middie  vein  " * Solomon.  Com- 

book  they,  &c.  ,JUVhevvu  Whither  wilt?  ' " 


Non  oportet  orationem  sapientls  esse  pohtam  aut  J & ^ k ub.  30.  plus 
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’Socrates  so  much  abhor  and  explode  them.  m Fracastorius,  a famous  poet, 
freely  grants  all  poets  to  be  mad;  so  doth  n Scaliger ; and  who  doth  not? 
Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit  (He’s  mad  or  making  verses),  Hor.  Sat.  vii. 
1.2.  Insanire  lubet,  i.  e.  versus  componere.  Yirg.3  Eel.;  So  Servius  interprets  it, 
all  poets  are  mad,  a company  of  bitter  satii’ists,  detractors,  or  else  parasitical 
applauders : and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Austin  holds,  Vinum  erroris  ab 
ebriis  doctoribus  propinatum?  You  may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general, 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  once  did  of  Germanus  Brixius’  poems  in  particular. 


“ vehuntur 

In  rate  stultiti®,  sylvam  habitant  Furix.0” 


Budteus,  In  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  the  towei 
of  wisdom;  another  honours  physic,  the  quintessence  of  nature;  a third  tum- 
bles them  both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Your 
supercilious  critics,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  antiquaries,  find 
out  all  the  ruins  of  wit,  ineptiarum  delicias,  amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers ; 
p Pro  stidtis  habent  nisi  aliquid  sufficiant  invenire,  quod  in  aliorum  scriptis 
vertant  vitio,  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot  find  fault ; they  correct  others, 
and  are  hot  in  a cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to  find  out  how  many  streets  in 
Borne,  houses,  gates,  towers,  Homer’s  country,  HCneas’s  mother,  JNiobe’s 
daughters,  an  Sappho  publica  fuerit  1 ovum  qprius  extiterit  an  gallina  ! <&c. 
et  alia  quee  dediscenda  essent  scire,  si  scires,  as  r Seneca  holds.  What  clothes 
the  senatoi’s  did  wear  in  Borne,  what  shoes,  how  they  sat,  where  they  went  to 
the  closestool,  how  many  dishes  in  a mess,  what  sauce,  which  for  the  present 
for  an  historian  to  relate,  According  to  Lodovic.  Yives,  is  very  ridiculous,  is 
to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stuff,  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as 
triumphant  in  the  meantime  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a city,  or 
conquered  a province ; as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a mine  of  gold  ore.  Quos- 
vis  auctores  absurdis  commentis  suis  percacant  et  stercorant,  one  saith,  they 
bewray  and  daub  a company  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd 
comments,  correctorum  sterquilinia1  Scaliger  calls  them,  and  show  their  wit  in 
censuring  others,  a company  of  foolish  note-makers,  humble-bees,  dors,  or 
beetles,  inter  stercora  ut  plurimum  versantur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish 
and  dunghills,  and  prefer  a manuscript  many  times  before  the  Gospel  itself, 
u thesaurum  criticum,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  deleaturs,  alii  legunt 
sic,  meus  codex  sic  habet,  'with  their  poslremce  eclitiones,  annotations,  casti- 
gations, &c.,  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody  good, 
yet  if  any  man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  a sudden, 
how  many  sheets  are  wi’itten  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives,  what  apologies? 
Epiphilledes  hce  sunt  ut  merce  nugee.  But  I dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with, 
or  against  them,  because  I am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others.  Of  these 
and  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I will  generally  conclude  they  are 
a kmd  of  madmen,  as  y Seneca  esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples, 
iow  to  read  them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives, 
ox  teach  us  ingenia  sanare,-  memoriam  officiorum  ingerere,  aejidem  in  rebus 
humanis  retinere,  to  keep  jur  wits  in  order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Numquid 
Ubi  demens  videtur,  si  istts  operam  impenderit?  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines 
wi  i i ichimedes,  whilst  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when 
e w io  e world  is  in  combustion,  or  we  whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  Cmors 

sequi  ur,  vitajugit)  to  spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of 
no  worth  l ° 


amans?bibens et  Foeta.  "auger  o n SI  furor  sit  Lyxns,  &o.  quoties  furlt,  furit,  furit. 

madness”  ’ r M0n,s  uioo  in,  n ar°borne  in  thc  bark  °f  fo"y,  aIld  dwell  In  the  grove  of 

corrup.  artium  ,,7';,  n%  1 Macrob-  Satur.  7.  10.  *■  Epist.  1G.  . Lib.  do  causis 

phtuiis  Kanis.  , Lib.bde  ben4chs"iUm’  °aP‘ 19  **  32‘  “Edit.  7.  volum.  Jano  Gutero.  *Aristo- 
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That  1 lovers  are  mad,  I think  no  man  will  deny,  Amare  simul  et  sajrere, 
ipsi  Jovi  non  datur,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once. 


1 “Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  In  una  sede  morantur 
Majcstas  et  amor." 


Tullv  when  he  was  invited  to  a second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not  simul 
amare  et  sapere,  be  wise  and  love  both  together.  'Eat  orcus  ille  ms  eat 
immedicabilis,  est  rabies  insana,  love  is  madness,  a hell,  an  incurable  dis- 
ease: impotentem  et  insanam  libidinem  'Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  and 
ra„inr,  last.  I shall  dilate  this  subject  apart;  in  the  meantime  let  lovers 


a6UIo 
sigh  out  tlie  rest. 


m Olio  tlie  lesu.  , /»  ” 

dNevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom,  “most  women  aie  fools, 

'consilium  fcemimis  invalidum;  Seneca  men,  be  they  young  or  old;  who 
doubts  it,  youth  is  mad  as  Elius  in  Tully,  Stultiadokscentuh,  old  age  little 
better,  deliri  senes,  <kc.  Theophrastus,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age  said  he 
then  be  "an  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  ccepit,  and  therefore  lamented  his  depaituie. 
If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  find  a wise  man!  Our  old  ones  doat 
at  threescore-and-ten.  I would  cite  more  proofs,  and  a better  author,  but  for 
the  present  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  «Nevisanus  hath  as  hard  an  opinion 
of  h rich  men  “ wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  together,”  stultitiam  patmntur 
ones  'and  they  do  commonly  'infatuare  cor  hominis,  besot  men;  and  as  we 
see  it  “ fools  have  fortune:”  1 Sapientia  non  invenitur  m terra  suaviter  mven- 
tium!  For  beside  a natural  contempt  of  learning,  which  accompaniessuch  kind 
of  men,  innate  idleness  (for  they  will  take  no  pains),  and  which  Aristotle 
observes,  ubi  mens  plurima,  ibi  minima  fortuna,  ubi plurimafortuna,  ibi  mens 
perexigua,  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly  together:  they  have 
much  brains  some  of  them  in  their  heads  as  m their  heels;  besides  this  inbied 
neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  rnentem,  polish 
the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish  humour  or  other,  by  which  th  y 
are  led;  one  is  an  Epicure,  an  Atheist,  a second  a gamester,  a thnd  a whoie- 
master  (fit  subjects  all  for  a satirist  to  work  upon); 

“n  mo  nuptarum  insanlt  amoribus,  hie  puerorum." 

One  burns  to  madness  for  the  wedded  dame; 

Unnatural  lusts  another’s  heart  inflame. 

a one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking;  another  of  carousing  horse-riding, 
spending;  a fourth  of  building,  fighting,  &c,  Insamt  veteres  statuas  Dama- 
S>pus  emendo,  Damascus  hath  an  humour  of  Ins  own,  to  be  talked  of: 
1J  Heliodorus  the  Carthaginian,  another.  In  a word  as  Scaligei  concludes  of 
them  all,  they  are  Statues  erectce  stultifies,  the  very  statues  or  pillars  of  folly 
Choose  out  of  all  stories  him  that  hath  been  most  admired,  you  shall  still 
find  multa  ad  laudem,  multa  ad  vituperationem _ magnijica,  as  Beiosus  ot 
Semiramis;  omnes  mortceUs  militia,  triumphs,  elimliis,  &c.,  turn  et  luxu,  coecle, 
ecsterisque  vitiis  antecessit,  as  she  had  some  good,  so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  overtaken  in  drink: 
Cmtr  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious:  Vespasian 
a worthy  prince,  but  covetous:  'Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  virtues  so  had 
he  many  vices;  unam  virtutem  mille  vitia  comitantur,  as  Maclnavel  of  Cosmo 


. Delirus  et  amens  dicatur  J ^matorio  est  amor  inlamiT  “ Epist.39.  - Sylv® 

■well,  nor  dwell  together.  1 ,•  stultm  “Aristotle.  fDolere  se  dixit  quod 

nuptialis,  1.  1,  num.  11.  Omnes  muliercs  P1  dlvitioo  vlx  simul  possideri  possunt.  b They  get 

turn  vita  egrederetur.  « Lib\l„I‘U"  i „a  ™Tc  0v„roU  T.ve to.  aLoauvn.  Opes  quidem  mortal  bus 
their  wisdom  by  eating ple-crust^ome^^  ‘x^roa  ^ fa’c'lt.  . Job.  2S  - 

Eunt  amentia.  Theogms.  ,,  iju  t 8at  4.  o insana  gula,  insane  obstructiones,  imanum 

moral,  lib.  2.  et  lib.  1.  sat.  4.  "Her-  „ IMlodoru3  Carthaginiensis.  ad  extremum  orb  is  sar- 

venandi  studium  discordia  d.cma"s-n,,; ‘rg't  ut  Viderem  an  quis  insaniorad  mevisendum  usque  ad  te  « 
tophago  testamento  me  hie  Jussi  condier  et  utmet^e  ^ guspectl,  . Livy,  Ingentes 

penetraret.  Ortelius  in  uau. 
virtutos,  ingentia  vitia 


• Ovid.  Met.  “ Majesty  and  l.ove  do  not  agree 
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de  Medici,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I will  determine  of  them  all, 
they  are  like  these  double  or  turning  pictures ; stand  before  which  you  see  a 
foir  maid,  on  the  one  side  an  ape,  on  the  other  an  owl ; look  upon  them  at  the 
first  sight,  all  is  well,  but  further  examine,  you  shall  find  them  wise  on  the  ono 
side,  and  fools  on  the  other;  in  some  few  things  praiseworthy,  in  the  rest 
incomparably  faulty.  I will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  dis- 
contents, wants,  and  such  miseries : let  poverty  plead  the  rest  in  Aristophanes’ 
Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  ’They  have  all  the  symptoms 
of  melancholy,  fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c.,  as  shall  be  proved  in  its  pronor 
place. 

“Danda  est  Hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris.” 


Misers  make  Anticyra  their  own ; 

Its  hellebore  reserv’d  for  them  alone. 


And  yet  methinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  con- 
dition they  will,  that  bear  a public  or  private  purse;  as  ‘Dutch  writer 
censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of  Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his 
profuse  spending,  qui  effudit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  principium  Electorum  sicul 
aqiiam,  that  scattered  money  like  water;  I do  censure  them,  Stidta  A nglitl 
(saith  he)  quee  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privata,  stulti  principes  Alemanice,  qul 
nohile  jus  suum  pro  pecunia  vendiderunt ; spendthrifts,  bribers,  and  bribe- 
takers are  fools,  and  so  are  u all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  spend 
their  moneys  well. 

I might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious;  1 Anticyrc 
rnelior  soibei  e Tiieraccis / Epicures,  Atheists,  Schismatics,  Heretics  j hi  omnes 
habent  imaginationem  Icesam  (saith  Nymannus)  “ and  their  madness  shall  be 
evident..  2 Tim.  iii,  9.  7 Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  seafaring  men  all  mad ; 
“the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still;  the  mariners  are  mad,  to  expose 
themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers:  the  waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual 
motion . the  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest,  they  know  not  whence  they  come, 
whither  they  would  go:  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all  that  go  to  sea;  for 
one  fool  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad.”  He  was  a madman  that  said  it, 
and  thou  peradventure  as  mad  to  read  it.  1 Fafiix  Platerus  is  of  opinion  all 
alchemists  are  mad,  out  of  their  wits;  “Atheneus  saith  as  much  of  fiddlers, 
et  musarwm  luscinias,  b Musicians,  omnes  tibicines  insaniunt;  ubi  semel  efjlant, 
avolat  illico  mens,  in  comes  music  at  one  ear,  out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud 
and  vam-glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad ; and  so  are  “lascivious;  I can  feel 
their  pulses  beat  hither;  horn-mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lie  with  their 
wives,  and  wink  at  it. 


To  insist  din  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to  “reckon  up  Hnsanas 
substruchones,  msanos  labores,  msanum  luxum,  mad  labours,  mad  books  endea- 
vours, carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures ; insanam 
gulam,  msamam  villarum,  msana  jurgia,  as  Tully  terms  them,  madness  of 
SS/tTb  structures;  as  those  Egyptian  Pyramids,  Labyrinths  and 
l.nilf  S!’  hlCi  a c°mPan7  of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem  opum,  vainly 
the  ai’f ltect  nor  kin?  that  *ade  them,  or  to  what  use  and 
no)vn ‘ t0  msist  in  their  hypocrisy,  inconstancy,  blinduess, 
ness,  demenlem  tementatem,  fraud,  cozenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence, 


Per.  ^ ' flUiS  amb*tioln°™®(a  ant  argentl  pallet  amore,  Qulsquls  luxurlft,  tristique  snperstitlone. 
-A  fool  and  his  money  are  sooS  pan«l  “ “oZ  ‘PP  d®  cuju£,  Pe°unla  jam  incredlbilia  dixerunt. 
7 Navis  stulta,qu£e  continuo  movetur-  nantu  otniii  P\at'  de  mubltlosus  et  audax  navlget  Anticyras. 
&c.;  aer  jactatur,  &c.:  qui  mari  se  co’mmittit  Sm?"1  SC  Peri5ulls  exponunt;  uqua  insana  qua;  sic  fremit 
Moros.  . Cap  de  alien  mentis  " n , ™ 6toli?  "J1  b"u'n  tenTl  {"eiens>  40  ”mri  invenit.  Caspar  Ens. 

cer.  7.  Pprov  30  Iniana  lihidn  “pnosophist.  lib.  8.  a Tibicines  menta  Capti.  Erasm.  Chi.  it 
3.  a Mille  nueliarnm  Pt  d°’  11  .°„ro.g0  non  iuror  est,  non  est  ha:c  mentula  demens.  Mart  en  74 
lb.  m PueIlalum  et  Pacrorum  mille jurores.  »Uter  est  insanior  horum  ? nor.  OvliVirg  PUn 


1 

'Plin.  lib.  3G. 
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ingratitude, ambition, gross  superstition,  etempora  infecta  et  adulatione  sordida, 
as°in  Tiberius’  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  parasitical  fawning  and 
colloguing,  &c.,  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would  ask  an  expert 
Vesalius  to  anatomise  every  member.  Shall  I say?  Jupiter  himself,  Apollo, 
Mars,  &c.,  floated;  and  monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world, 
and  helped  others,  could  not  relieve  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he  was  at  last. 
And  where  shall  a man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province,  city,  and 
not  meet  withSignior  Deliro,  or  Hercules  Furens,  M^nades,  and  Corybantes  ? 

Their  speeches  say  no  less.  b E fungis  nati  homines,  or  else  they  fetched  tlieir 
pedigree  from  those  that  were  struck  by  Samson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 
Or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha’s  stones,  for  durum  germs  sumus,  marmorei 
mmus,  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour  too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had 
all  heard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astolpho,  that  English  duke  m Ariosto,  whic 
never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away 
with  themselves  ;k  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven  in  the  Euxme  sea  of  Daplmis 
insana,  which  had  a secret  quality  to  dementate;  they  are  a company  of  gic  l y- 
heads,  afternoon  men,  it  is  Midsummer  moon  still,  and  the  dog-days  last  a 1 
the  year  long,  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I then  except  ? Ulricus  Hut- 
temis  1 nemo°  nam  nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit,  Nemo  nascitur  sine  wtiis,(w 
mine  Nemo  caret,  Nemo  sorte  sua  vivit  contentus,  Nemo  m amove  sapi^,  Nen 
bonus,  Nemo  sapiens,  Nemo  est  ex  omni  parte  beatus,  &c.  and  theieto 
Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  No-body,  shall  go  free,  Quid  valeat  nemo,  ± emo 
referre  potest  i But  whom  shall  I except  in  the  second  place?  such  as  aie 
silent,  vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur;  rano  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  mad- 
ness than  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a third?  all  senators,  magistrates;  for  all 
flmtunafrT  menare  wisefand  conquerors  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men 
est  bonum  ludere  cum  dins,  they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  office  and 
place  his  licet  impune  pessimos  esse  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them, 
neither  is  it  fit ; per  me  sint  omnia  protinus  alba,  I will  not  think  amiss  of  them. 
Whom  next  ? Stoics?  Sapiens  Stoicus,  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  pertur- 
bations as  n Plutarch  scoffs  at  him,  “he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt 
with  fire  foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy : though  he  be  wi  inkle  , 
sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  li  -e  a go  , 
a kfngln  conceit,  though  not  worth  a groat.”  “ He  never  doats,  never  mad 
never  sad,  drunk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away,  as  Zeno  ho  s,  J 
reason  of  strong  apprehension,”  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  AnticyiKCcdo 
huic  est  opus  aut  dolabra,  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows, 
as  wise  af  they  would  seem  to  be.  Clirysippus  himself  liberally  grants  them 
to  be  fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions, 
tutem  ait  per  ebrietatem,  aut  atribilarium  morbum,  it  may  be  lost  by  Jrunk<*- 
ness  or  melancholy,  he  may  be  sometimes  crazed  as  well  as  the  lest,  ad  sum, 
mum  sapiens  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta.  I should  here  except  some  J niCw 
Menippus  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates;  or  to  descend  to  these  tunes,  that 
omniscious  only  wise  fraternity  rof  the  JEtosicrucians,  those  great  theologues, 
politicians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philologers,  artists,  dec.  of  whom  S.  Bn  g , 

, , h Ovl,l  7.  met.  E fungis  natl  homines  ut  olim  Corinth!  primsevl  llWus  lod 

aceol^qSia  stoUmet  fatal  fungis  nati  dicebantur,  ^j^^^Vnarla  Euxlnl  portus'ejus  niemiiiit,  et 

glffi  et  Xat^^o 

Guliel.  Stucchius  comment.,  &.c.  , ^XA  crimc  -no  one  content  with  his  lot, -no  one  in  love  wise,-no 
one  born  without  faults,— -no  one  free  ^ . ...  ’ gimulare  non  notes  nisi  taciturnitate.  n Extortus  non 

good,  or  wise  man  perfectly  happy • ' nf.fratus  in  lucta,  non  vincitur ; non  tit  captivus  ab  hostc  vcnuudatus. 
cruciatur,  ambustus  non  lasditur,  prosti  fonnosus  tamen,  et  deo  similis,  felix,  dives,  rex  nullius 

Etsi  rugosus,  senex  edentulus,  luscus,  deXim  contcndunt  Il0n  injuria  afflci,  non  insania,  non 
egens,  etsi  denario  non  sit  dignus.  rn,inlreilensiones.  Lips,  plivs.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  ditli.  18.  p Taireus 

virtus  non  eripltur  ob  constantes  «^“ct  B0se^  crucis. 
liebus  epig.  102.  1.8.  H ilul* 
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Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergius,  and  such  divine  spirits  have  prophesied, 
and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such  (Hen  " Neuhusms 
makes  a doubt  of  it,  ‘Valentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Elias  artifex 
their  Theophrastian  master;  whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and 
carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  “ the  “renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences, 
reformer  of  the  world,  and  now  living,  for  so  J ohannes  Montanus  btngo- 
niensis,  that  great  patron  of  Paracelsus,  contends,  and  certainly  avers  1 “ a 
most  divine  man,”  and  the  quintessence  of  wisdom  wheresoever  he  is  ; for  he, 
his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are  all  y “ betrothed  to  wisdom,”  if  we  may  believe 
their  disciples  and  followers.  I must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  Pope, 
and  expunge  their  name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools.  For  besides  that  paia- 
sitical  testimony  of  Dousa, 

“ A Sole  exorlente  Msotidas  usque  paludes, 

Nemo  est  qui  justo  se  aequiparare  queat."  * 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  z humani  generis  quiclem  pcedagogus  voce 
et  stylo,  a grand  signior,  a master,  a tutor  of  us  all,  and  for  thirteen  years  he 
brags  how  he  sowed  wisdom  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philo- 
sopher sometimes  did  in  Alexandria,  a cum  humanitate  literas  et  sapientiam 
cum  prudentia:  antistes  sapientice,  he  shall  be  Sapientum  Octavus.  The 
Pope  is  more  than  a man,  as  bhis  parats  often  make  him,  a demi-god,  and 
besides  his  holiness  cannot  err,  in  Cathedra  belike  : and  yet  some  of  them 
have  been  magicians,  Heretics,  Atheists,  children,  and  as  Platina  saith  of 
John  22.  Etsi  vir  literatus,  multa  stoliditatem  et  Icevitatem  prce  seferentia 
egit,  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii,  a scholar  sufficient,  yet  many  things  he  did 
foolishly,  lightly.  I can  say  no  more  than  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms 
to  the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and  as  Ariosto  feigns 
1.  3d.  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

“ Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition, 

Some  following  c Lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 

Some  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set, 

Others  in  Poetry  their  wits  forget, 

Another  thinks  to  be  an  Alchemist, 

Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number’s  mist.” 

Convicted  fools  they  are,  madmen  upon  record ; and  I am  afraid  past  cure 
many  of  them,  * crepunt  inguina,  the  symptoms  are  manifest,  they  are  all  of 
Gotam  parish : 

“ d Quum  furor  hand  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis,” 

(Since  madness  is  indisputable,  since  frenzy  is  obvious.) 

what  remains  then  e but  to  send  for  Lorarios,  those  officers  to  carry  them  all 
together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Babelais  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  meantime,  who  I am  that  so  boldly  censure 
others,  tu  nidlane  habes  vitia  1 have  I no  faults  1 f Yes,  more  than  thou  hast, 
whatsoever  thou  art.  Dos  numerus  sumus,  I confess  it  again,  I am  as  foolish, 
as  mad  as  any  one. 

“ s Insanus  vobls  vldeor,  non  deprecor  ipse, 

Quo  minus 

I do  not  deny  it,  demens  de  populo  dematur.  My  comfort  is,  I have  more 
fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though  I be  not  so  right  or  so  dis- 
creet as  I should  be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest 
me  to  be.  1 L 


Bciernlnrnm  8 8 unde  nome?  Illud  asclverint.  ‘Turrl  Babel.  « Omnium  artlum  et 

^SaDlm^d™n^?«0r*  /Divinusille  vir  auctor  notarum  in  cpist.  Rog.  Bacon,  ed.  Hambur.  160S. 

fairly  be  nut  irw-nmnlii  ™ n Fr°m  tlle  Rising  Sun  to  the  Mreotid  Lake,  there  was  not  one  that  could 

et.  ad  CTparis0n  wIth  the,m„  . 1 Solus  hie  est  sapiens  alii  volitant  velut  umbrae.  • In 

viru  1 „ rtUnK  b ItejectiimcuUe  ad  Patavum.  Felinus  cum  reliquis.  ‘ Magnum 

•Or  m semi  fnr  ! other»  desipere.  Catul.  * Plant.  Mcnec.  -1  In  Sat.  14. 

tulum  tamen  inrioCm°k  *1  t.1C  Antlcyra  1°  make  hellebore  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage.  < Aliquan. 

Tuod  sc  Menippus  mUUl3  Ct  ^ ‘nSiPienS  Si,n* 
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Democritus  to  the  Reader. 


To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  melancholy,  or  mad, 
doats,  and  every  member  of  it,  I have  ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated that  which  I took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I 
have  no  more  to  say ; Ilis  sanam  mentem  Democritus,  I can  but  wish  myself 
and  them  a good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a better  mind. 

And  although  for  the  abovenained  reasons,  I had  a just  cause  to  undertaka 
this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might 
acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss;  yet  I have 
a more  serious  intent  at  this  time ; and  to  omit  all  impertinent  digiessions, 
to  say  no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  mad, 
lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen, 
proud,  vain-glorious,  ridiculous,  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extrava- 
gant, dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  harebrain,  &c.,  mad,  frantic,  foolish,  hetero- 
elites,  which  no  new  11  hospital  can  hold,  no  physic  help ; my  purpose  and 
endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melan- 
choly, through  all  its  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary  dis- 
ease, and  that  philosophically,  medicinally,  to  show  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided.  Moved  thereunto  for 
the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a disease  so  frequent,  as  Mercu- 
rialis  observes,  “in  these  our  days;  so  often  happening,”  saith  Laurentius, 

“ in  our  miserable  times,”  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  ot  it.  U1 
the  same  mind  is  iElian  Montalius,  'Melancthon,  and  others  ; 111  Julius  Caesar 
Claudinus  calls  it  the  “ fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  common  m this 
crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce  one  of  a thousand  is  free  from  it ; and  that 
splenetic  hypochondriacal  wind  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
and  short  ribs.  Being  then  a disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I know  nor 
wherein  to  do  a more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time  better,  than  to  pre- 
scribe means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  universal  a malady,  an  epidemica 
disease,  that  so  often,  so  much  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  that  it  is, 
which  I am  sure  some  will  object,  too  fantastical,  “ too  light  and  comical  for  a 
Divine,  too  satirical  for  one  of  my  profession,”  I will  presume  to  answer  with 
■>  Erasmus,  in  like  case,  ’tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Democritus  dixit : you 
must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  one’s  own  or  another  s person,  an  assumed 
habit  and  name  ; a difference  betwixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a pnnee  s 
philosopher’s,  a magistrate’s,  a fool’s  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed  a 
what  liberty  those  old  satirists  have  had ; it  is  a cento  collected  from  otheis , 

not  I,  but  they  that  say  it. 

« o pixero  si  quid  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 

Cum  venia  dabis.” — 

Yet  some  indulgence  I may  justly  claim. 

If  too  familiar  with  another's  fame. 

Take  heed,  you  mistake  me  not.  If  I do  e little  forget  myself,  I hope  you 
will  pardon  it  And  to  soy  truth,  why  should  any  man  be  attended,  or  take 

exceptions  at  it  1 

« Licult,  semperque  licebit, 

Parcere  personis,  dicere  dc  Vitus. 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  he. 

To  speak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free. 

1 hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  he  displeased,  or  take  aught  unto 

h That  I mean  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apolog.  manlp.  1. 1 f 2G’a^°J'nostro  hoc7a>cu^ 

Srradeonos^M 

ThenoSm,eaut°“cM^  decea't  Christianum.  • U°r.  B.t  X 1.  1. 


Democritus  to  the  Reader. 


himself  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with  him  that  said  it  (so  did  p Erasmus 

'^and' not6^* He^llat^hat^h ?orrectio)i^ ak™l,”1]?^ov;, 
iii°r 1 If  he  bs  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him  not ; it  is  not  my  freeness  of  speed, 
S a'guUty  conscience,  I’gdled  back  of  bis  own  that  makes  hmr  wrnce. 


« Suspicione  si  quis  errabit  su9, 

Et  rapiet  atl  se,  quod  erlt  commune  omnium, 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientlam.”  * 

I deny  not  this  which  I have  said  savours  a little  of  Democritus;  'Quamvis 
ridentem  dicere  veruni  quid  vetat;  one  may  speak  m jest,  and  yet  speak  tiu  . 
It  is  somewhat  tart,  I grant  it;  acriora  orexvn  excitant  embammata,  as  he 

iaid  sharp  sauces  m’creSe  appetite  -nee  cfc  ipse  juve* 
aceti.  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I ward  all  with  Democritus  s 
buckler,  his  medicine  shall  salve  it;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and  when:  eDenw- 
critus  dixit,  Democritus  will  answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle. 
idle  times,  about  our  Saturnalian  or  Dyomsian  feasts,  when  as  he  said,  nullum 
libertati  periculum  est,  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liberty  to  say  and  do  wha 
them  list  When  our  countrymen  sacrificed  to  their  goddess  Vacuna,  and 
sat  tippling  by  their  Vacunal  fires,  I writ  this,  and  published  this  ^«t 
it  is  neminis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  circumstances  apologise 
for  me,  and  why  mav  I not  then  be  idle  with  others?  speak  my  mind  free  y . 
If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presumptions  I will  take  it : 1 say 
again,  I will  take  it. 

«x  Si  quis  est  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 
Existimavit  esse,  sic  existimet.” 


If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle,  I care  not. 
I owe  thee  nothing  (Reader),  I look  for  no  favour  at  thy  hands,  I am  inde- 
pendent, I fear  not. 

No,  I recant,  I will  not,  I care,  I fear,  I confess  my  fault,  acknowledge  a 
great  offence, 

“ motos  prtestat  componere  fluctus.” 

( let’s  first  assuage  tbe  troubled  waves.) 

I have  overshot  myself,  I have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unadvisedly,  absurdly, 
I have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And  now  methinks  upon  a sudden  I am 
awaked  as  it  were  out  of  a dream ; I have  had  a raving  fit,  a fantastical  fit, 
ranged  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  I have  insulted  over  the  most  kind  of  men, 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  myself ; and  now  being  recovered,  and 
perceiving  mine  error,  ciy  with  7 Orlando,  Solvite  me,  pardon  (o  boni)  that 
which  is  past,  and  I will  make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come;  I promise 
you  a more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  1 discontent,  ignorance,  I have  said 
amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I acknowledge  that  of  “ Tacitus  to  be 
true,  Asperce  facetice  ubi  nimis  ex  vero  traxere,  acrem  sui  memoriam  relinquunt, 
a bitter  jest  leaves  a sting  behind  it : and  as  an  honourable  man  observes, 
“bThey  fear  a satirist’s  wit,  he  their  memories.”  I may  justly  suspect  the 


i>  Epi.  ad  Dorplum  de  Moria.  si  quispiam  offendatur  et  sibl  vlndicet,  non  habet  quod  expostulct  cum  eo  qul 
scripsit,  ipse  si  volet,  secum  agat  injuriam,  utpote  sui  proditor,  qui  declaravit  iioc  ad  se  proprie  pertinerc. 
a Si  quia  se  kesum  clamabit,  aut  conscientiam  prodit  suam,  aut  cci'tc  metum.  Pluedr.  lib.  3.  vFsop.  Fab. 
* If  any  one  shall  err  through  his  own  suspicion,  and  shall  apply  to  himself  what  is  common  to  all,  lie  will 
foolishly  betray  a consciousness  of  guilt.  rIIor.  * Mart.  1.  7.  22.  1 Ut  lubet  feriat,  abstergant 

hos  ictus  Democritl  pharmneos.  ” Rusticorum  dca  preesse  vaeantibus  et  otlosis  putabatur,  cui  post 

labores  agrieola  sacrificabat.  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  12.  Ovid.  1.6.  Fast.  Jam  quoque  cum  fiuut  antiqiue sacra  Vacuna?, 
ante  Vacunales  stantque  sedentque  focos.  Rosinus.  * Ter.  prol.  Eunuch.  rAriost.  1.  39.  Staf.  58. 
•Ut  enim  ex  studiis  gaudium,  sic  stadia- ex  hllaritate  proveniunt.  Plinius  Maximo  suo,  ep.  lib.  8.  » Annal. 

10.  & Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  Essays,  now  Viscount  St.  Albans. 
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Democritus  to  the  Header. 


■worst;  and  though  I hope  I have  wronged  no  man,  yet  in  Medea’s  words  I 
will  crave  pardon. 


“ Illud  jam  voce  extrema  peto, 

Ne  si  qua  noster  dubius  effudit  dolor, 
Maneant  in  animo  verba,  sed  melior  tibl 
Memoria  nostri  subeat,  litec  irae  data 
Obliterentur ” 


And  in  my  last  words  this  I do  desire, 
That  what  in  passion  I have  said,  or  ire, 
May  be  forgotten,  and  a better  mind 
Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find. 


I earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan  not  to  take 
offence.  I will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  me  cognitum  haberes,  non  solum 
donares  nobis  has  facetias  nostras,  sed  etiam  indignum  duceres,  tarn  humanum 
animum,  lene  ingenium,  vel  minimum  suspicionem  deprecari  oportere.  If  thou 
knewest  my  * modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily  pardon  and  for- 
give what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  misconceived.  If  hereafter  anatomizing 
this  surly  humour,  my  hand  slip,  as  an  unskilful  ’prentice  I lance  too  deep, 
and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or  cut  awry,  cpardon 
a rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife,  ’tis  a most  difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone, 
a perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash  out ; difficile  est  Satyram  non 
scribere,  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbations  to  molest, 
and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err;  aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus 
(sometimes  that  excellent  Homer  takes  a nap),  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much 

to  overshoot;  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.  But  what  needs 

all  this  1 I hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given ; if  there  be, 
“ d Nemo  aliquid  recognoscat,  nos  mentimur  omnia.  I’ll  deny  all  (my  last 
refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I have  said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as 
much  facility  excuse,  as  he  can  accuse ; but  I presume  of  thy  good  favour, 
and  gracious  acceptance  (gentle  reader).  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  confi- 
dence thereof,  I will  begin. 


Quod  Probus  Persii  B.oyparbot  virginal!  verecundia  P trsium  fuisse  dicit,  ego,  &c.  'Quasaut 

....  mrit  n»tim  tt nr  d Prol.  qucr.  Want.  “ Let  not  say  one  tOA.® 


Incuria  fudit,  aut  humana  parum  eavit  natura.  Hor. 
these  things  to  liimsoif,  they  are  all  but  fictions,” 
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LECTORI  MALL  FERIATO. 


Tu  vero  cavesis  edico  quisquis  es,  ne  temere  sugilles  Auctorem  hujusce  opens, 
aut  cavillator  inideas.  lino  ne  vel  ex  aliorum  censnra  tacite  obloquaris  (vis 
dicam  verbo)  ne  quid  nasutulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  fingas.  Nam  si  tabs 
levera  sit,  qualem  prae  se  fert  Junior  Democritus,  senioi’i  Democrito  saltern 
affinis,  aut  ejus  Genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat;  actum  de  te,  censorem  seque  ac 
delatorem  aaget  e contra  (jpetulanti  splene  cum  sit),  sufflabit  te  in  jocos,  commi- 
nuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  cleo  risui  te  sacrificabit. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere,  nedum  Democritum  Juniorem  conviciis 
infames,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem:  tu  idem  audias 
ab  amico  cordato,  „puod  olim  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  b Hippocr ate,  concivem 
bene  meritum  et  popularem  suum  Democritum,  pro  insano  habens.  Ar e iu 
Democrite  sapis,  stulti  autem  et  insani  Abderitoe. 

«“  Abderitanse  pectora  plebis  babes.” 

Hiec  te  paucis  admonitum  volo  (male  feriate  Lector),  abL 


TO  THE  READER  AT  LEISURE. 


"Whoever  you  may  be,  I caution  you  against  rashly  defaming  the  author  of 
this  work,  or  cavilling  in  jest  against  him.  Nay,  do  not  silently  reproach  hiua 
in  consequence  of  others’  censure,  nor  employ  your  wit  in  foolish  disapproval, 
or  false  accusation.  For,  should  Democritus  Junior  prove  to  be  what  ht 
professes,  even  a kinsman  of  his  elder  namesake,  or  be  ever  so  little  of  the 
same  kidney,  it  is  all  over  with  you:  he  will  become  both  accuser  and  judge 
of  you  in  your  spleen,  will  dissipate  you  in  jests,  pulverise  you  into  salt,  and 
sacrifice  you,  I can  promise  you,  to  the  god  of  Mirth. 

I further  advise  you,  not  to  asperse,  or  calumniate,  or  slander,  Democritus 
Junior,  who  possibly  does  not  think  ill  of  ,you,  lest  you  may  hear  from  some 
discreet  friend,  the  same  remark  the  people  of  Abdera  did  from  Hippocrates, 
of  their  meritorious  and  popular  fellow-citizen,  whom  they  had  looked  on  as  a 
madman ; “ It  is  not  that  you,  Democritus,  that  art  wise,  but  that  the  people  of 
Abdera  are  fools  and  madmen.”  “You  have  yourself  an  Abderitian  soul;”  and 
having  just  given  you,  gentle  reader,  these  few  words  of  admonition,  farewell. 

* SI  me  comm3rit,  melius  non  tangero  clamo.  Hor.  bIIlppoc.  epist.  Damagcto.  Accersitns  sum  ut 
Democritum  tanquam  insanum  curarem,  sed  postquam  conveni,  non  per  Jovem  dcsiplentias  negotium,  sed 
rerum  omnium  receptaculum  deprehendl,  ejusque  ingenium  demiratus  sum.  Abderitanos  vero  tanquam  non 
sanos  accusari,  veratri  potione  ipsos  potius  eguisse  dicens.  "Mart. 


Heraclite  fleas,  misero  sic  convenit  savo, 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 

Hide  etiam,  quantumque  lubet,  Democrite  ride, 
Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides. 

Is  fletn,  hie  risu  modo  gaudeat,  unus  utrique 
Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus  ebeu  jam  desipit  orbis) 
Mille  Heraclitis,-  milleque  Democritis. 

Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omnis 
Mundus  in  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Helleborum. 


Weep,  0 Heraclitus,  it  suits  the  age, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 

Laugh,  0 Democritus,  as  much  as  you  please, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 

Let  one  rejoice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  tears; 

Let  the  same  labour  or  pain  be  the  office  of  both. 

Now  (for  alas!  how  foolish  the  world  has  become), 

A thousand  Heraclitus’,  a thousand  Democritus’  are  required. 
Now  (so  much  does  madness  prevail),  all  the  world  must  be 
Sent  to  Anticyra,  to  graze  on  Hellebore. 


THE 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


r Their 
Causes. 

' Impulsive ; j 

Subs.  1. 

Instrumental;  j 

In  diseases, 
consider 
Sect.  1.  1 

Or 

Of  the  body  ( 
300,  which  are  J 

Or 

Memb.  1. 

Definition,  * 

Member, 
Division. 
Subs.  2. 

Of  the  head  / 
or  mind. 

Subs.  3. 

In  disposition;  as  all  perturbations,  evil 
affection,  &c. 


Or 


Habits,  as 
Subs.  4. 


'Dotage. 

Frenzy. 

Madness. 

Ecstasy. 

Lycanthropia. 

Choreus  sancti  Viti. 
Hydrophobia. 

Possession  or  obsession  of 
Devils. 

Melancholy.  See  CY1. 


’Its  Equivocations,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &c.  Subsect.  5. 


<Y> 

Melancholy: 
in  which 
consider 


Memb.  2. 

To  its  ex- 
plication, a 
digression 
of  anatomy, 
in  which  ^ 
observe 
parts  of 
Subs.  1. 


("Body 
hath 
parts 
Subs.  2. 


contained  as 
or 


j Humours,  4.  Blood,  Phlegm,  &<t 
(Spirits;  vital,  natural,  animal. 


containing 


C Similar;  spermatical,  or  flesh, 
j bones,  nerves,  &c.  Subs.  3. 
j Dissimilar;  brain,  heart,  liver,  &c. 
(_  Subs.  4. 

f Vegetal.  Subs.  5. 

Soul  and  its  faculties,  as  < Sensible.  Subs.  6,  7,  8. 

(llational.  Subsect.  9,  10,  11. 


Memb.  3. 

Its  definition,  name,  difference,  Subs.  1. 

The  part  and  parties  affected,  affectation,  &c.  Subs.  2. 

The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnatural,  &c.  Subs.  4. 


Species,  or 
kinds, 
which  are 


'( Proper,.  L"  fdriS.l'lSd/r  “r 

j parts,  a,  |undrolr.  Of  rlre  -hole 

j Or 

Indefinite;  as  Love-melancholy,  the  subject  of  the  third  Par- 
\ tition. 


Its  Causes  in  general.  Sect.  2.  A. 

Its  Symptoms  or  signs.  Sect.  3.  B. 

Its  Prognostics  or  indications.  Sect.  4.  4. 

Its  cures;  the  subject  of  the  second  Partition. 
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Synopsis  of  the  First  'Partition. 


A. 

Sect.  2. 
Causes  of 
Melancholy 
are  either 


rr. 

Particular 
causes. 
Sect.  2. 
Mernb.  5. 


Super- 

natural. 


c3 

o3 

a 

<u 

O 


Or 


Natural 


'As  from  God  immediately,  or  hy  second  causes.  Subs.  1. 

| Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a digression  of  the 
natiye  of  spirits  and  devils.  Subs.  2. 

_Or  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.  Subs.  3. 

'Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from  phy 
siognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy.  Subs.  4. 

'Congenite,  ( Old  age,  temperament,  Subs.  5. 
inward  ■<  Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease, 
from  { Subs.  G. 

'Necessary,  see  y. 

Nurses,  Subs.  1. 
Education,  Subs.  2. 
Terrors,  affrights, 
Subs.  3. 

Scoffs,  calumnies, 

Or  /Evident,  bitter  jests,  Subs.  4. 

Loss  of  liberty,  ser- 

, ....  „ vitude,  imprison- 

Or  ventitious,  ment,  Subs.  5. 

Poverty  and  want, 
Subs.  6. 

A heap  of  other  ac- 
cidents, death  of 
o friends,  loss,  &c 

* Subs.  7. 


* 

T3 

a 

o 

o 


Outward 
or  adven- 
titious, 
which  are 


Or 


Contingent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Mernb.  5. 
Sect.  2. 


5Q 

a < 

b 

d 


Particular  to  the  three  species.  See  n. 


In  which  the  body  works 
on  the  mind,  and  this 
malady  is  caused  by 
precedent  diseases;  as 
agues,  pox,  &c.,  or 
temperature  innate, 
Subs.  1. 

Or  by  particular  parts 
distempered,  as  brain, 
heart,  spleen,  liver, 
mesentery,  pylorus 
stomach,  &c.  Subs.  2. 


Of  head  Me- 
lancholy are, 
Subs.  3. 


Of  hypochon- 
driacal, or 
windy  Melan- 
choly are, 


Over  all  the 
body  are, 
Subs.  5. 


Innate  humour,  or  from  distemperature  adust. 
A hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Inward  / Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 

j Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 

I Eumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  &c. 

or  Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlic,  onions, 
< hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  &c. 

Outward  Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehe- 
ment labour,  &c. 

Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 

f Inward  C Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach,  rneseu- 
\ tery,  miseraic  veins,  liver,  &c. 
or  ) Months  or  hemorrhoids  stopped,  or  any  other 
£ ordinary  evacuation, 
i Outward  -{Those  six  non-natural  things  abused. 

'Inward  (Liver  distempered,  stopped,  over-hot,  apt  to  en- 
] gender  melancholy,  temperature  innate. 
or  ( Bad  diet,  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  <Src.,  and 
' Outward.  { such  evacuations,  passions,  cares,  &c.,  those 
( six  non-natural  things  abused. 


Synopsis  of  the  First  Fartilion. 
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« 

Neces- 

sary 

causes, 

as 

those 

six 

non-  ( 

natural 

things, 

which 

are, 

Sect.  2. 
Memb. 
2. 


B. 

Symp- 
toms 
of  me- 
lancho- 
ly are 
either  ( 
Sect.  3. 


Diet 
offend- 
ing in 
Subs.  3. 


Sub- 

stance 


Flesh 


Bread;  coarse  and  black,  &c. 

Drink;  thick,  thin,  sour,  &c. 

Water  unclean,  milk,  oil,  vinegar,  wine,  spices,  &c. 

Parts;  heads,  feet,  entrails,  fat,  bacon,  blood,  &c. 

T-.  , j Beef,  pork,  venison,  hares,  goats,  pigeons, 
vmc  s’  ( peacocks,  fen-fowl,  &c. 

Herbs,  ( Of  fish ; all  shelf-fish,  hard  and  slimy  fish,  &c. 

Fish,  } Of  herbs;  pulse,  cabbage,  melons,  garlick,  onions,  &c. 
&c.  (All  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  and  windy  meats, 
j Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  sauces,  salt  meats,  indurate,  soused, 
fried,  broiled,  or  made  dishes,  &c. 
n (Disorder  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at  unseasonable 
^ ■<  times,  &c.,  Subs.  2. 

(Custom;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  &c.,  Subs.  3. 


Quali- 
ty's in  l 


\ Costiveness,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped,  Yenus  in 


Memb.  3.  Sect.  2. 
Passions  and 
perturbations  of 
the  mind. 

Subs.  2.  With 
a digression  of 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Subs.  2.,  and  di- 
vision of  passions 
into,  Subs.  3. 


Irascible 


or 


concupis-  < 
cible. 


tity 

Retention  and 

j w 

excess,  or  in  defect,  phlebotomy,  purging,  &c. 

Air;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  & c.,  Subs.  5. 

Exercise,  ( Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defective,  of  body  or  mind,  solitariness, 
Subs.  6.  ( idleness,  a life  out  of  action,  &c. 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  overmuch,  overlittle,  &c.,  Subs.  7. 

I Sorrow,  cause  and  symptom,  Subs.  4.  Fear,  cause 
and  symptom,  Subs.  5.  Shame,  repulse,  disgrace, 
&c.,  Subs.  6.  Envy  and  malice,  Subs.  7.  Emu- 
lation, hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge,  Subs.  8. 
Anger  a cause,  Subs.  9.  Discontents,  cares,  mise- 
ries, &c.,  Subs.  10. 

Y ehement  desires, ambition, Subs.  1 1 . Covetousness, 
<pi\af>yvpiai’)  Subs.  12.  Loveof  pleasures,  gamingin 
excess,  &c.,Subs.  13.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vain- 
glory, &c.,  Subs.  14.  Love  of  learning,  study  in 
excess,  with  a digression  of  the  misery  of  scholars, 
and  why  the  muses  are  melancholy,  Subs.  15. 

Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood,  much 
waking,  heaviness  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  many  places,  &c.,  Subs.l. 
Common  (Fear  and  sorrow  without  a just  cause,  suspicion,  jealousy, 
f"  ""  discontent,  solitariness,  irksomeness,  continual  cogitations, 

restless  thoughts,  vain  imaginations,  &c.,  Subs.  2. 

Celestial  influences,  as  Tj  If  <£,  &c.,  parts  of  the  body,  heart, 
brain,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  &c. 

Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant,  medi- 
tating on  plays,  women,  music,  &c. 

Phlegmatic,  slothful,  dull,  heavy,  &c. 

Choleric,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear  and 
see  strange  apparitions,  &e. 

Black,  solitary,  sad;  they  think  they  are  bewitched, 
dead,  &c. 

Or  mixed  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust,  infi- 
nitely varied,  &c. 

Their  several  Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a king,  alord;  co- 
vetous, runs  on  his  money;  lascivious,  on 
his  mistress;  religious,  hath  revelations, 
visions,  is  a prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind; 
a scholar,  on  his  book,  &c. 

Pleasant  at  first, hardlydiscerned;  afterwards 
harsh  and  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 

Hence  some  make  U'  c°ftatio' 
three  degrees.  )20  Coyitata  loqui. 

° (.o.  Exequi  loquutum. 

By  fits,  or  continuate,  as  the  object  varies, 
pleasing,  or  displeasing. 

Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixed  with  other  diseases,  apoplexies,  gout,  canimts  appetitus, 
a.c.,  so  the  symptoms  are  various.  J 


u <! 


or 


to  all  or 
most. 


Or, 


Particu- 
lar to 
private 
persons, 
accord- 
ing to 
Subs.  3 4. 


i 


Hu- 

mours 


customs,  con- 
ditions, incli- 
nations, disci- 
pline, &c. 

Continuance 
of  time  as  the 
humour  is  in-  < 
tended  or  re- 
mitted, &c. 
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Synopsis 

Head  me- 

In body 

lancholy.  < 

or 

Subs.  1. 

In  mind. 

Hypo- 

chondria- 

In body 

93 

cal,  or 
windy 

Particular 

or 

symptoms  to 

melan- 

the three  dis- 
tinct species. 
Sect.  3.  < 

Memb.  2. 

choly. 
Subs.  2. 

In  mind. 

Over  all 

In  body 

the  body. 

or 

Subs.  3. 

In  mind. 

of  the  First  Partition, 

flleadach,  binding  and  heaviness,  vertigo,  lightness, 
j singing  of  the  ears,  much  waking,  fixed  eyes, 
1 high  colour,  red  eyes,  hard  belly,  dry  body ; no 
[_  great  sign  of  melancholy  in  the  other  parts. 

f Continual  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  discontent,  su  - 
\ perfluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpetual 
) cogitation  of  such  toys  they  are  possessed  with, 
(_  thoughts  like  dreams,  &c. 

Wind,  rumbling  in  the  guts,  belly-ach,  heat  in 
the  bowels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short  wind, 

Isour  and  shai-p  belchings,  cold  sweat,  pain  in 
the  left  side,  suffocation,  palpitation,  heaviness 
of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears,  much  spittle, 
and  moist,  &c. 

(Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety,  &c*. 
■<  Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  wind,  troublesome 
( dreams,  affected  by  fits,  &c. 

( Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross,  thick 
{ blood,  their  hemorrhoids  commonly  stopped,  &c. 

C Fearful,  sad,  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  from  com- 
{ pany,  fearful  dreams,  &c. 


Symptoms  of  nuns’,  maids’,  and  widows’  melancholy,  in  body  and  mind,  & c. 


A reason 
of  these 
symp- 
toms. 
Merab.  3. 


Why  they  ave  so  fearful,  sad,  suspicions  without  a cause,  why 
solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they  suppose 
they  hear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  apparitions. 

| Why  they  prophesy,  and  speak  strange  languages;  whence 
comes  then-  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sweat, 
heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreams, 
much  waking,  prodigious  fantasies. 


Tending  to  good,  as 


f Morph ew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &c. 
) Black  jaundice. 

1 1f  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily  open, 
varices  appear. 


C. 

Prognostics 
of  melancholy.' 
fleet.  4. 


Tending  to  evil,  as 


Corollaries  and  ques- 
tions. 


Leanness,  diyness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 

Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 

J If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsy,  apo- 
| plexy,  dotage,  or  into  blindness. 

| If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 

The  grievousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous  than 
those  of  the  body. 

Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  melancholy, 
' for  a man  to  oiler  violence  to  himself.  Neff. 
How  a melancholy  or  mad  man  offering  violence 
to  himself,  is  to  be  censured. 


THE  FIBST  PARTITION. 


THE  EIBST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


Man's  Excellency , Fall,  Miseries,  Infirmities ; The  causes  of  them. 

Man's  Excellency.\  Man,  the  most  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the 
world,  “ the  principal  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of  nature,”  as  Zoro- 
aster, calls  him ; audacis  naturae  mvraculum,  “the  “marvel  of  marvels,”  as 
Fla*o  ; “ the  b abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,”  as_Eli»y-y  Microcosmus, 
S'Jjttlew  o r 1 cl , a model  of  the  world, 0 sovereign  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
worMTstde-ecu^mander  and  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ; to  whose  empire 
they  are  subject  in.  particular,  and  yield  obedience;  far  surpassing  all  the  rest, 
not  in  body  only,  but  in  soul  ; d Imaoinis  Imago,  'created  to  God’s  own  f image, 
to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
belonging  unto  it;  was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy,  “ e created  after 
God  in  true  holiness  and  righteousness;”  Deo  congrueris,  free  from  all  manner 
of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise  to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  to 
do  his  will,  U t diis  consimiles  partwriat  deos  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate 
the  church.  1 ° 

Man's  Fall  and  Misery.]  But  this  most  noble  creature,  Em  tristis,  et 
lachrymma  commutatw  (h  one  exclaims)  0 pitiful  change ! is  fallen  from  that  he 
w^s^and  forfeited  his  estate,  become  miserabilis  homuncio,  a cast-away,  a 
caitifi,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered  in 
his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fall  that 
(some  few  reliques  excepted)  he  is  mferimatp  a beast,  “'Man  in  honour  that 
understandeth  not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  peffsh;u-so  David  esteems  him : a 
monste.  by  stupendmetamorphosis,  k a fox,  a dog,  a hog,  what  not?  Quantum 
mutatus  ab  tllo ? How  much  altered  from  that  he  was;  before  blessed  and 
happy  now  miserable  and  accursed;  “'He  must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow,” 
subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  land  of  calamities. 

£>escription  of  Melancholy.]  ““Great  travail  is  created  for  all  men,  and 
an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their 

their  Unf°,that  Jay  they  retum  t0  the  mother  of  all  things.  Namely, 

waTt  for  ^ a ^ fea/1°f  fc,heir  hearts>  and  their  imagination  of  things  they 
r,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him  that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne, 

•erviuivt!  Scaliga<exercit  365  natur®  dn'ici®-  • Finis  rerum  omnium,  cul  sublunaria 

homine  Del.  . Gen.  1 Sacr'  Phl1-0-, d Ut  in  numismate  Cmsads  imago,  sic  in 

imagine  parra.  s Eph  ir  24  h i.  ' l !n  corP°ro,  Dei  in  anima.  Exemplumque  dei  quisquc  est  in 
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Diseases  in  General. 


[Part.  1.  Sect.  1. 


to  him  that  si  ;teth  beneath  in  the  earth  and  ashes;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in 
blue  silk  and  wearetli  a crown,  to  him  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen.  Wrath, 
envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and  fear  of  death,  and  rigour,  and  strife,  and 
such  things  come  to  both  man  and  beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly.  All 
this  befalls  him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

Impulsive  Cause  of  Mans  Misery  and  Infirmities.]  The  impulsive  cause  of 
these  miseries  in  Man,  this  privation  of  destruction  of  God’s  image,  the  cause^ 
of  death  and  diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of 
our  first  parent  Adam,  D in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devil  s insti- 
gation and  allurement.  His  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance,  incre  • 
dulity,  curiosity;  from  whence  proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general  corrup- 
tion of  mankind,  as  fi'om  a fountain  flowed  all  bad  inclinations  and  actual 
transgressions  which  cause  our  several  calamities  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  sins. 
And  this  belike  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets  have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the 
tale  of  “Pandora’s  box,  which  being  opened  through  her  curiosity,  filled  the 
world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other 
crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and  miseries  upon  our 
heads.  For  Ubi  peccatum,  ibi  procella,  as  p Chrysostom  well  observes.  “ 11  Fools 
by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted. 
"Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a whirlwind,  afflic- 
tion and  anguish,”  because  they  did  not  fear  God,  “‘Are  you  shaken  with 
wars!”  as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius,  “ are  you  molested  with  dearth 
and  famine  ? is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases!  is  mankind  gene- 
rally tormented  with  epidemical  maladies?  ’tis  all  for  your  sins,  Hag.  i.  J, 
10;  Amos  i. ; Jer.  vii.  God  is  angry,  punisheth  and  threateneth,  because  of 
their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness,  they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  ‘“If  the  earth 
be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain,  if  dry  and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  n your 
fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  corn,  and  oil  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted, 
and  men  troubled  with  diseases,  ’tis  by  reason  of  their  sms:”  which  like  the 
blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  Lam.  v.  15.  “ That  we  have 

sinned,  therefore  our  hearts  are  heavy,”  Isa.  lix.  11,  12.  “We  roar  like 
bears,  and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  &c.  for  our  sms  and  trespasses. 
But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  or  to  take  notice  of,  Jer.  n.  30.  V\  e are 
smitten  in  vain  and  receive  no  correction;”  and  cap.  v.  3.  “ Ihou  hast 

stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  sorrowed;  they  have  refused  to  receive  cor- 
rection ; they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent,  but  they  have  not 
turned  to  him,”  Amos  iv.  “Herod  could  not  abide  J ohn  Baptist,  nor 1 Domitian 
endure  Apollonius  to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice, 

incest,  adultery,  and  the  like.  _ 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours  as  a concomitant 
cause  and  principal  agent,  is  God’s  just  judgment  in  bringing  these  cakm.  .e3 
upon  us,' to  chastise  us,  I say,  for  our  sms,  and  to  satisfy  God  s wrath.  For  tl,0 
law  requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  large,  Deut.  xxi  . 
15  “If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments  and  oi di- 
nances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  them,  burned  m the  town  and 
in  the  field,  &c.  “Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c.  “The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness.”  And  a little  aftei, 
“bThe  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  emiods,  and 


n Gen.  lii.  17.  ° Ilia  cadcns  tegm cn  manlbus  decusslt,  etuna  perniclem  tamUU  miseris  mortal^ 

Sotem  cr^briM'beUa^oncutlantfq^d stcrlHt^etfem^^ 

Inj°^i  Panf ej  us^  e t aeeteratM1  n upUas,°e t camera  qu*  prater  rationem  fecerat,  mnrborum  causa,  dixit.  1G. 
«18.  » !20.  b Verse  27. 
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scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst  not  be  healed.  “With  madness,  blindness,  and 
astonishing  of  heart.”  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  ii.  9,  “ Tribulation  and 
anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil.”  Or  else  these  chastise- 
ments are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and  try  our  patience 
here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us  home,  to  make  us  to  know  God  ourselves,  to  inform 
and  teach  us  wisdom.  “d  Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity,  because 
they  had  no  knowledge ; therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his 
people,  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them.”  He  is  desirous  of 
our  salvation.  8 Nostrce  salutis  avidus,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls 
us  by  the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties : “That  they  which 
erred  might  have  understanding,  (as  Isaiah  speaks  xxix.  24)  and  so  to  be 
reformed,*  I am  afflicted,  and  at  the  point  of  death,”  so  David  confesseth  of 
himself,  Psalm  lxxxviii.  v.  15,  v.  9.  “Mine  eyes  are  sorrowful  through  mine 
affliction:  and  that  made  him  turn  unto  God.  Great  Alexander  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now  made  a god, 
when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered  that  he  was  but  a man,  and 
remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morbo  recolligit  se  animus  * as  f Pliny  well  perceived; 

In  sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment  surveys  itself,  and 
abhors  its  former  courses insomuch  that  he  concludes  to  his  friend  Marius, 
“ 8 that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy,  if  we  could  so  continue,  sound,  or 
perform  but  a part  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick.”  Whoso  is  wise 
then,  will  consider  these  things,  as  David  did  (Psal.  cxliv.,  verse  last);  and 
v hatsoevei  fortune  befall  him,  make  use  of  it.  If  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  adversity,  seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that 
malady,  misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  inflicted  upon  him;  it  maybe 
for  his  good,.  b sic  expedit,  as  Peter  said  of  his  daughter’s  ague.  Bodily  sick- 
ness is  for  his  soul’s  health,  periisset  nisi  periisset,  had  he  not  been  visited  he 
had  utterly  perished ; for  “‘the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as 
a father  doth  his  child  in  whom  he  delighteth.”  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on 
tne  other  side,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmity ; k et  cui 


“Gratia,  forma,  valettido  contingat  abundg 
Et  mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumena.’* 


“And  that  he  have  grace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 
A cleanly  diet,  and  abound  in  wealth.” 


Yet  m the  nndst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses 
Beware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God;”  that  he  be  not  puffed  up 
but  acknowledge  them  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  “+the  more  lie 
lath,  to  be  more  thankful,”  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright 
Instrumental  Causes  of  our  Infirmities.]  How  the  instrumental  causes  of 
these  our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  the  infirmities  themselves;  stars 
eavens,  elements,  &c.  And  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made  are 
aimed  against  sinners  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves  and  that 
they  are  now  many  of  them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature  but  nm- 
com.pfc,"  which  hath  caused  it.  For fr„m  the  Ml  of  o “tot  Adam 
y iave  been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars  altered  the 
our  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to  offend  us  “The  nrin 

X 0{ salt  med %Jfb££ 

E«L  i’Af  sffe  *»  th? /«%,  to  the  sinners  turned  to  evil? 

. Flic,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth,  all  these  are  created 


ini'n't’10  calamitate  Bub’ind^imfexerce^18^^!™^^^5^  9 * sti” snluti3  avidus  continenter  aures 
intellcctum.  Isa.  xxviii.  19.  In  sickness  }’  C,V29'  du  occult-  ™t.  mir.  * Vexatlo  dat 

wnorem?**  LM&S 

Cin!'r?S.Csi,e  lnfirmi  protitemur.  h Petrarch  Si hi«°8i°nPhl“V t<llcs  essu  Pcrseveremus,  quales  nos 

flebitorcmS6  * Quant0‘  ^cflciis  a D^' cumulaL!  tanto  obUgalioumw 
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for  vengeance, ”■  Ecclus.  xxxix.  29.  The  heavens  threaten  us  with  their  comets, 
stars,  planets,  with  their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles, 
and  such  unfriendly  aspects.  The  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder  and  lightning, 
intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests,  unseasonable  weathei  ; 
from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases, 
consuming  infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every  third  year,  (as 
it  is  related  by  “Boterus,  and  others)  300,000  die  of  the  plague;  and  200,000, 
in  Constantinople,  every  fifth  or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth 
terrify  and  oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent  in 
“China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up  sometimes  six  cities 
at  once  ? How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  flinging 
down  towns,  cities,  villages,  bridges,  <fcc.,  besides  shipwrecks ; whole  islands 
are  sometimes  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  all  their  inhabitants  in  ° Zealand, 
Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent  drowned,  as  the  p lake  Erne  in  Ire- 
land 1 q Nihilque  prater  arcium  cadavera  patenti  cernimus  freto.  In  the 
fens  of  Friesland  1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  rthe  sea  drowned  multa  homy 
num  millia,  etjvmenta  sine  numero,  all  the  country  almost,  men  and  cattle  in 
it  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an  instant 
whole  cities?  What  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  hath  not  been  once,  again 
and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and  left 

desolate?  In  a word, 


“» Ignis  pepereit,  unda  mergit,  aeris 
Vis  pestilentis  lequori  ereptum  necat, 
Bello  superstes,  tabidus  morbo  perit.” 


« Whom  fire  spares,  sea  doth  drown ; whom  sea, 
Pestilent  air  doth  send  to  clay; 

Whom  war  'scapes,  sickness  takes  away.’ 


To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at  deadly  feud  with 
men?  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  Some  with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth,  nails: 
How  many  noxious  serpents  and  venomous  creatures,  ready  to  offend  us  with 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us  ? How  many  pernicious  fishes  plants, 
gums,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &c.,  could  I reckon  up  on  a sudden,  which  by  their 
very  smell  many  of  them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  it  not 
death  itself?  Some  make  mention  of  a thousand  several  poisons : but  these 
are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The  greatest  enemy  to  man,  is  man,  who  by  the 
devil’s  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do  mischief,  his  own  executioner,  a wolf, 
a devil  to  himself,  and  others  * We  are  all  brethren  m Christ,  or  at  least 
should  be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord,  and  yet  no  fiend  can 
so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth  another  Bert  me 
UL-<  fall  therefore  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  famine  were  oftered)  into 
the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men : 

Vix  sunt  homines  lwc  nomine  digni. 


Quiimque  lupi,  stevae  plus  feritatis  kabent." 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely  avoid  them ; 
Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  foretel  us;  Earthquakes,  inun  a- 
tions,  ruins  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some 
noise  beforehand;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries  and  villames  of  men 
no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  from  our  cities,  by 
gates,  walls,  and  towers,  defend  ourselves  from  thieves  and  robbeis  by  v atchful- 
ness  and  weapons;  but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours 
no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  seciet  plots 

devices  to  mischief  one  cmotlier.  . • t 

Sometimes  by  the  devil’s  help  as  magicians,  * witches : sometimes  by  nnpo 


">  Boterus  do  Inst,  urbium.  n Lego  hist. Fr°  ja^f^pouf^cp^Ub.  1.  car.  10.  And 

° Guicciard.  descript.  Belg.  annol421.  P the  open  sett  'Munster.  1.  3.  Ces.  cap.  462. 

we  perceive  nothing,  except  the  dead  bodies  of  cltlcsln  the  open  sea^  j . 6.  Eieg.  8. 

• Buchanan.  Baptist.  * Homo  liomini  lupus,  homo  liominl  dtemon.  T 

* niscent  aconita  novercal 
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tures,  mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars,  we  hack  and  hew, 
as  if  we  were  ad  internecionem  nati,  like  Cadmus’  soldiers  born  to  consume  one 
another.  ’Tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a hundred  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  slain  in  a battle.  Besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brazen  bulls, 
racks,  wheels,  strapadoes,  guns,  engines,  <fcc.  nAd  unum  corpus  humanum 
supplicia plura,  quam  membra : "We  have  invented  more  torturing  instruments, 
than  there  be  several  members  in  a man’s  body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To 
come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents  by  their  offences,  indiscretion  and  intem- 
perance, are  our  mortal  enemies.  “ v The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  They  cause  our  grief  many  times, 
and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities  : they  torment  us, 
and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity; 

w “mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem.”  | “ And  yet  with  crimes  to  us  unknown, 

| Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own.” 


and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  1 Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be  the  worst. 
"We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the 
greatest  enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves,  abus- 
ing those  good  gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  wealth, 
strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory  to  our  own  destruction,  7 Perditio  tua  ex 
te.  As  z Judas  Maccabeus  killed  Apollonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm 
ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows ; and  use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all  that 
should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave  Ajax  a 
sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served  for  his  help  and 
defence ; but  after  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his 
own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means  God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  well 
employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us  ; but  h otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin  and 
confound  us  : and  so  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion  and  weakness  they  com- 
monly do,  we  have  too  many  instances.  This  St.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of 
himself  in  his  humble  confessions,  “ promptness  of  wit,  memory,  eloquence, 
they  were  God’s  good  gifts,  but  he  did  not  use  them  to  his  glory.”  If  you 
will  particularly  know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they 
will  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  offending  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things  of 
which  I shall  ‘dilate  more  at  large ; they  are  the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our 
surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  our  immoderate  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious 
not.  Plures  crapula,  quam  gladius,  is  a true  saying,  the  board  consumes 
more  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  several 
incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  b old  age,  perverts  our  temper- 
ature, and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And  last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies 
us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness,  ( quos  Jupiter  perdit,  dementat ; by  sub- 
traction of  his  assisting  grace  God  permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government 
our  facility  and  proneness  in  yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  everv 
passion  and  perturbation  of  the  mind : by  which  means  we  metamorphose  our- 
selves and  degenerate  into  beasts.  All  which  that  prince  of 0 poets  observed 
of  Agamemnon  that  when  he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion, 
Jie  was— os  ocubsque  Jovxpar:  like  J upiter  in  feature,  Mars  in  valour.  Pallas 
in  wisdom  another  god;  but  when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a lion,  a tiger,  a 
dog,  ®c,  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him  ; so  we,  as  long 
as  we  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  oure 
selves  to  God  s word,  are  as  so  many  saints;  but  if  we  give  reins  to  lust 
ger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we  degenerate  into  beasts^ 


" Lib.  2.  Epist.  2.  nd  nonatum.  ’Ezech  xvll!  9 wit™  1 •>  <•  

l V'-  Thy  destruction  is  from  thyself.  . 21  Macc.  id  [i  °\  jLt . SJ  2™"'  '!!'  2* 
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transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  d provoke  God  to  anger,  and. 
heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a just 
and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

Subsect.  II. The  Definition,  Number,  Division  of  Diseases. 

What  a disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines  _ ‘ Fcrnelius  calleth  itan 

“Affection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature.  Fuschms  and  Crate, ^ anhin- 
derance,  hurt,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  pait  of  it. 
losanus  “ a dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a 
perturbation  of  it ; as  health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  the  preservation 
If  it”  hLabeo  in  Agellius,  “ an  ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature, 
hindering  the  use  of  it.”  Others  otherwise,  all  to  this  effect. 

1 Number  of  Diseases.]  How  many  diseases  there  are  is  a question  not  yet 
determined  • 1 Pliny  reckons  up  300  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  • elsewhere  he  saith , morborum  infinita  multitudo  their  number  is 
infinite  ' Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not j in  our  days  I am 

sure  the  number  is  much  augmented  : 

* « maoies,  et  nova  febrium 

Terris  ineubat  cohors.” 

For  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
Slea  SZS**,  as  scorbutam,  small-pox,  plica  sweating  sickness, 

morbus  Gallicus&a,  we  liave  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  pal  t 
N^manfree  from  some  Disease  or  other.]  No  man  amongst  ns  so  sound,  of 

so  "Station,  that  bath  not  some  impedime^  of  body  o^md 

Quisque  sues  pathmer  manes,  we  have  all  our  marmitaes,  &st  or 

fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  A'pniAolfus  may 
no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of  'Hesiod  is  true  : 


“r tte/n  ixiv  7<<p  75‘a  . kokSSv, 

NoSo-ota’ fivflp o>noihvl<j>  npepn,  >li  em  vvkti 
'AvTOfxaroi  <j>OiTuuri 


«Th’  earth’s  full  of  maladies,  and  fuU  the  sea. 
Which  set  upon  us  both  hy  night  and  da> . 


dZITZ of  Diseases^  If  you  retire : a 

diseases  which  are  mcident  omen,  i y 1 salutares,  errant,  fixed, 

ist,v^WK r? JsSfeWuifsa 

agvotum  decubuisse  p bib  do 


ffiltvotum  decubuisse  I 7l“T,u$*tar.  Synt. 

10, 11, 12.  Eusebius  instit  1. 3.  sect.  1.0.1.  « 
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habit,  or  in  disposition,  (fee.  My  division  at  this  time  (as  most  befitting  my 
purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  body,  a 
brief  catalogue  of  which  Fuschius  hath  made,  Institut.  lib.  3,  sect.  1,  cap.  11. 
I refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus,  Rhasis,  Avicenna, 
Alexander,  Paulus  AEtins,  Gordonerius : and  those  exact  Neoterics,  Savana- 
rola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis, 
Yictorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  <fec.,  that  have  methodically  and  elabo- 
rately written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and  head  I will  briefly  handle, 
and  apart. 

Subsect.  III. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and 
organs  in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the 
head  which  are  divers,  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head, 
as  there  be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  according  to  that 
division  of ‘Heurnius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus,)  are  inward  or  outward 
(to  omit  all  others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth, 
palate,  tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  <fec.)  belonging  properly  to  the  brain,  as 
baldness,  falling  of  hair,  furfaire,  lice,  <fec.  ° Inward  belonging  to  the  skins 
next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia  mater,  as  all  head-aches,  <fec.,  or  to  the 
ventricles,  caules,  kels,  tunicles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  a3 
caro,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,  falling  snAness.  The  diseases  of  the  nerves, 
cramps,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsy : or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of 
the  brain,  catarrhs,  sneezing,  rheums,  distillations : or  else  those  that  pertain 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  in  which  are  conceived  frenzy,  lethargy, 
melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Coma  Vigilia  et  vigil  Coma. 
Out  of  these  again  I will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phantasy,  or 
imagination,  or  reason  itself,  which  1 Lauren  tius  calls  the  diseases  of  the  mind  ; 
and  Hildesheim,  morbos  imagination is,  aut  rationis  Icesce,  (diseases  of  the 
imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,)  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  phrensy, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  their  kinds:  as  hydrophobia,  lycanthropia’ 
Chorus  sancti  viti,  morbi  dcemoniaci,  (St.  Yitus’s  dance,  possession  of  devils,) 
which  I will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy, 
as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symp- 
toms, prognostics,  cures : as  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  apoplexia,  and  many  other 
of  such  particular  diseases.  Not  that  I find  fault  with  those  which  have 
written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius,  Montaltus,  T. 
Bright,  &c.,  they  have  done  very  well  in  their  several  kinds  and  methods;  yet 
that  which  one  omits,  another  may  haply  see;  that  which  one  contracts, 
another  may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  r Scribanius,  “that  which  they  had 
neglected,  or  profunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine;  that 
which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplifi- 
ed by  us and  so  made  more  familiar  and  easy  for  every  man’s  capacity  and 
the  common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 


Subsect.  IV. —Dotage,  Phrensy,  Madness,  Hydrophobia,  Lycanthropia, 
Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Extasis. 

Delirium,  Dotage .]  Dotage,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a common  name  to  all  the 
toliowmg  species,  as  some  will  have  it.  1 Laurentius  and  * Altomarus  compre- 
bended  madness,  melancholy,  and  the  rest  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the 
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summum  genus  of  them  all.  If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is  natural  or 
ingenite,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-much  brain,  as 
we  see  in  our  common  fools;  and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in 
particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  others : or  else  it  is  acqui- 
site,  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  which  comes  or  goes;  or 
if  it  continue,  a sign  of  melancholy  itself. 

Phrensy]  Plvrenitis,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind,  with  a continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute 
fever  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or 
kels  of  it,  with  an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  differs 
from  melancholy  and  madness,  because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague  : 
this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  &c.  Melancholy  is  most 
part  silent,  this  clamorous;  and  many  such  like  differences  are  assigned  by 
physicians. 

Madness .]  Madness,  plirensy,  and  melancholy  are  confounded  by  Celsus 
and  many  writers;  others  leave  out  phrensy,  and  make  madness  and  melan- 
choly but  one  disease,  which  b Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they 
differ  only  secundum  majus  or  minus,  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a degree 
to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  differ  intenso  et 
remisso  gradu,  saith 0 Gordonius,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the 
same  mind  is  a Areteus,  Alexander  Tertullianus,  Guianerius,  Savanarola,  Heur- 
nius ; and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both  by  reason  of  their 
affinity : but  most  of  our  neoterics  do  handle  them  apart,  whom  I will  follow  in 
this  treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  defined  to  be  a vehement  dotage ; or  raving 
without  a fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy,  full  of  anger  and  clamour, 
hoi'rible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the  patients  with  far  greater  vehe- 
mencv  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous 
force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them. 
Differing  only  in  this  from  phrensy,  that  it  is  without  a fever,  and  their  memory 
is  most  part  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other,  as  choler  adust, 
and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c.  eFracastorius  adds,  “a  due  time, 
and  full  age  to  this  definition,  to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it 
confirmed  impotency,  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  go 
again,  as  by  taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,”  &c.  Of  this  fury  there  be 
divers  kinds/ ecstasy,  which  is  familiar  with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of 
himself,  he  could  be  in  one  when  he  list ; in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver 
their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  1.  3,  cap. 
1 8.  Extasi  omnia  proedicere,  answer  all  questions  in  an  extasis  you  will  ask ; 
what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how  they  fare,  &c.  The  other  species 
of  this  fury  are  enthusiasms,  revelations,  and  visions,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works;  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  sibylline 
prophets,  and  poetical  furies;  such  as  come  by  eating  noxious  herbs,  tarantulas 
stinging,  &c.,  which  some  reduce  to  this.  The  most  known  are  these,  1)  can- 
thropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  vitk 

Lycanthrojna]  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cucubutli,  others 
Lupinam  insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling  about  graves  and 
fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or 
some  such  beasts.  giEtius  and  hPaulus  call  it  a kind  of  melancholy;  but  I 
should  rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a doubt  of  it 
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whether  there  be  any  such  disease.  ‘Donat  ab  Altomari  saith,  that  he  saw- 
two  of  them  in  his  time:  “Wierus  tells  a story  of  such  a one  at  Padua  1541, 
that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a wolf.  He  hath 
another  instance  of  a Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a bear  ■ Forrestus 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples}  one  amongst  the  rest  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a poor  husbandman  that  still  hunted 
about  graves,  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a pale,  black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look. 
Such  belike,  or  little  better,  were  King  Prsetus’  “daughters,  that  thought 
themselves  kine.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold, 
was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  perhaps  gave  occa- 
sion to  that  bold  assertion  of  “Pliny,  “some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in 
his  time,  and  from  wolves  to  men  again:”  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of 
a man  that  was  ten  years  a wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former  shape : 
to  “Ovid’s  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c.  Pie  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or 
more  examples,  let  him  read  Austin  in  his  18th  book  de  Civitate  Dei,  cap.  5. 
Mizaldus,  cent.  5.  77.  Sckenkius,  lib.  1.  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  Mania. 
Forrestus,  lib.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri.  Olaus  Magnus,  Vincentius ’ Bellavicensis , 
spec.  met.  lib.  31.  c.  122.  Pierius,  Bodine,  Zuinger,  Zeilger,  Peucer,  Wierus, 
Spranger,  &c.  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  troubleth  men  most  in  February, 
and  is  now-a-days  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  according  to  pHeurnius. 
Schernitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Livonia.  They  lie  hid  most  part  all  day, 
and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts;  “ * they 
have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and  pale,”  q saitli 
Altomarus;  he  gives  a reason  there  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  sets  down  a 
brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every  village,  which  comes 
by  the  biting  of  a mad  dog,  or  scratching,  saith  r Aurelianus;  touching,  or 
smelling  alone  sometimes  as  “Sckenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other 
creatures  as  well  as  men : so  called  because  the  parties  affected  cannot  endure 
the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a mad  dog  in  it. 
And  which  is  more  wonderful;  though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady 
they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than  drink:  ‘Cselius  Aurelianus,  au  ancient 
writer,  makes  a doubt  whether  this  Hydrophobia  be  a passion  of  the  body  or 
the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain : the  cause,  poison  that  comes  from 
the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture  in  tire 
body.  “Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad;  and  being  cut  up,  had 
no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are  so 
afiected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  days  after  they  are  bitten,  to  some 
again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  days  after:  commonly  saith  Heurnius,  they  begin 
to  rave,  fly  water  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  twenty 
days  after  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  meantime)  to  he  awake,  to  be 
pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall  into  a swoon, 
and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sickness.  1 Some  say,  little  things  like 
whelps  will  be  seen  in  their  urine.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are 
past  recovery.  Many  times  these  symptoms  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven 
months  after,  saith  y Codronchus ; and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  years, 
as  Guianerius;  twelve  as  Albertus;  six  or  eight  months  after,  as  Galen  holds. 

auras  the  great  lawyer  died  of  it:  an  Augustine  friar,  and  a woman  in 
Uelft,  that  were  1 Forrestus’  patients,  were  miserably  consumed  with  it.  The 
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common  cure  in  the  country  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  near  the  sea-side) 
is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water;  some  use  charms:  every 
good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such 
cases,  is  from  the  most  approved  physicians ; they  that  will  read  of  them,  mav 
consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  c.  37,  Heurnius,  Hildesheim,  Oapivaccius, 
Forrestus,  Sckenkius,  and  before  all  others  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  hath 
lately  written  two  exquisite  books  on  the  subject. 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  or  S.  Vitus'  dance;  the  lascivious  dance, ‘Paracelsus 
calls  it,  because  they  that  are  taken  from  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till 
they  be  dead  or  cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were 
wont  to  go  to  S.  Vitus  for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile,  they 
were  bcertainly  freed.  ’Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long  they  will  dance,  and  in 
what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables;  even  great  bellied  women  sometimes 
(and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One  in  red  clothes  they 
cannot  abide.  Music  above  all  things  they  love,  and  therefore  magistrates  in 
Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty  sturdy  com- 
panions to  dance  with  them.  This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in  Germany, 
as  appears  by  those  relations  of  “Sckenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book  of 
madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it.  Felix 
Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  reports  of  a woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw, 
that  danced  a whole  month  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a kind  of  palsy. 
Bodine  in  his  5th  book  de  Repub.  cap.  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity ; Monavius 
in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may 
read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demoniacal  (if  I may  so 
call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which  Platerus  and  others  would 
have  to  be  preternatural : stupend  things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  ges- 
tures, contortions,  fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &c.  Many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some 
will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have  written  large  volumes  on  this 
subject  pro  and  con.)  I voluntarily  omit. 

dFuschius,  institut.  lib.  3.  sec.  1.  cap.  11,  Felix  Plater,  e Lauren tius,  add 
to  these  another  fury  that  proceeds  from  love,  and  another  from  study,  another 
divine  or  religious  fury;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy;  of  all 
which  I will  speak  * apart,  intending  to  write  a whole  book  of  them. 


Subsect.  V. — Melancholy  in  Disposition,  improperly  so  called,  Equivocations. 

Melancholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition  or 
habit.  In  disposition,  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  goes  and  comes 
upon  every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief, 
passion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or 
thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  any 
ways  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a 
dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy  that 
is  dull,  sad,  sour,  lumpish,  ill-disposed,  solitary,  any  way  moved,  or  displeased. 
And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions,  fno  man  living  is  free,  no  stoic, 
none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  divine, 
that  can  vindicate  himself ; so  well  composed,  but  more  or  less,  some  time  or 
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other  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Melancholy  in  this  sense  is  the  character  of 
mortality.  “ * Man  that  is  born  of  a woman,  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full 
of  trouble.”  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself,  whom  eiElian  so  highly  commends 
for  a moderate  temper,  that  “nothing  could  disturb  him,  but  going  out,  and 
coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same  serenity  of  countenance,  what  misery 
soever  befel  him,”  (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tormented 
with  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  h Valerius  gives  instance  of  all  happiness,  “ the 
most  fortunate  man  then  living,  born  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of 
noble  parentage,  a proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  honour- 
able, a senator,  a consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,”  &c.,  yet 
this  man  was  not  void  of  melancholy,  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  1 Polycrates 
Samius,  that  flung  his  ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of 
discontent  with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly 
after,  by  a fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions. 
No  man  can  cure  himself ; the  very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent 
passions,  as  their  own  k poets  put  upon  them.  In  general,  “ 1 as  the  heaven, 
so  is  our  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  and  serene  ; 
as  in  a rose,  flowers  and  prickles ; in  the  year  itself,  a temperate  summer 
sometimes,  a hard  winter,  a drought,  and  then  again  pleasant  showers  : so  is 
our  life  intermixed  with  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies :”  Invicem 
cedunt  dolor  et  voluptas,  there  is  a succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

m “medio  de  fonte  leporum, 

Surgit  araari  aliquid  in  ipsis  floribue  angat.” 

“ Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow”  (as  n Solomon  holds)  : even 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  as,  ° Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the 
41st  Psalm,  there  is  grief  and  discontent.  Inter  delicias  semper  aliquid  scevi 
nos  strangulat,  for  a.pint  of  honey  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a gallon  of  gall, 
for  a dram  of  pleasure  a pound  ot  pain,  for  an  inch  of  mirth  an  ell  of  moan  ; 
as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  miseries  encompass  our  life.  And  it  is  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a perpetual  tenure  of  happiness 
in  this  life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  p some  bitterness 
in  it,  some  complaining,  some  grudging  j it  is  all  yxvx.vnutpov,  a mixed  passion, 
and  like  a chequer  table,  black  and  white  men,  families,  cities,  have  their  falls 
and  wanes ; now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppositions.  We  are  not 
here  as  those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our 
course  without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages  : 
but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupted,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and 
down,  carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted 
upon  each  slender  occasion,  « uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust 
unto.  “r  And  he  that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to 
live*in  this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it, 
where  with  a reciprocalty,  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one 
another  in  a ring.”  Exi  e mundo,  get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not 


b Ub°7  lcap4'  1 sive  domura  ™>  domo  egrederctur. 

ffiriaeimoo  n' • * . .tt^us  ln  Aorentissima  totius  orbis  civitate,  nobilissimis  parentibus,  corporis  vires  liabuit  et 
&c.  i ^Eiian  1 * em  conspicuam,  pudicam,  lajlices  liberos,  consulare  decus,  scquentes triumphos, 

intervaHo  nubibus  f ipS1UTS’  cent'  ?•  CP‘  45'  ut  coel"m>  sic  n°»  homines  sun, us  : illud  ex 

affluunt  subitd  rep^nte  Llabunti  r a cr°Pundli8>  8uilt  >stu  qme  vires  et  opes  human®  vocantur, 

certissimo flaSfor^  , ”u.Ua  111  P?rsonu>  Btabilibus nixa  radicibus consistunt,  sed  ini 
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brook  it ; there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thyself  with  patience,  with 
magnanimity,  to  “ oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  suffer  affliction  as  a good  soldier 
of  Christ ; as  'Paul  adviseth  constantly  to  bear  it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few 
can  embrace  this  good  counsel  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather  as  so  many 
brute  beasts  give  a way  to  their  passion,  voluntary  subject  and  precipitate 
themselves  into  a labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their  souls  to 
be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they 
ought  to  do,  it  falleth  out.  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits, 
and  “ many  affects  contemned  (as  u Seneca  notes)  make  a disease.  Even  as 
one  distillation,  not  yet  grown  to  custom,  makes  a cough ; but  continual  and 
inveterate  causeth  a consumption  of  the  lungs so  do  these  our  melancholy 
provocations  : and  according  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended,  or  remitted  in 
men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  rational  soul  is  better  able  to  make 
resistance ; so  are  they  more  or  less  affected.  For  that  which  is  but  a flea- 
biting  to  one,  causeth  insufferable  torment  to  another ; and  which  one  by  his 
singular  moderation,  and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  overcome,  a 
second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occasion  of  miscon- 
ceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  humour,  (fee.  (if  solitary,  or 
idle)  yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion 
hindered,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his 
hypocliondries  misaffected  ; wind,  crudity,  on  a sudden  overtake  him,  and  he 
himself  overcome  with  melancholy.  As  it  is  with  a man  imprisoned  for  debt, 
if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there 
likely  hold  him.  If  any  discontent  seize  upon  a patient,  in  an  instant  all 
other  perturbations  (for — qua.  data  porta  ruunt ) will  set  upon  him,  and  then 
like  a lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose  he  droops  and  pines  away,  and  is 
brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy  itself.  So  that  as 
the  philosophers  make  1 eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  divei’sely  seized  with  it,  or  have 
been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulph,  or  waded  deeper  into  it. 
But  all  these  melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing, 
violent  and  tyrannizing  over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time ; yet 
these  fits  I say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  because  they 
continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they  are  moved.  This 
melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  a habit,  morbus  sonticus,  or  chronicus , 
a chronic  or  continuate  disease,  a settled  humour,  as  y Aurelianus  and  1 others 
call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ; and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so  now  being 
(pleasant,  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 


SECT.  I.  MEMB.  II. 


Subsect.  I. — Digression  of  Anatomy. 

Before  I proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or  to 
discourse  farther  of  it,  I hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a brief  digression  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  that  which  is  to  follow ; because  many  hard  words  will  often  occur,  as 
myrache,  hypocliondries,  emrods,  <fec.,  imagination,  reason,  humours,  spirits, 
vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  cliylus,  pituita ; which  by  the 


• Horsum  omnia  studla  dirlgl  detent,  ut  humana  fortiter  feramus.  ‘2  Tim.  II.  3.  " EP';A9®' 

afVectus  frequentes  contemptiquo  morbum  faciunt.  Distillatio  una  nee  adhuc  in  mo  c onon  faeit 

facit,  assiduu  et  violenta  phthisim.  ’ Calidum  ad  octo  : frlgidum  ad  octo.  bna  hirnudo  non  fact 
a*tatem.  r Lib.  1.  c.  6.  * Fuschius.  1.  3.  sec.  1.  cap.  7.  Hildeslieim,  fol.  130. 
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vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are,  how  cited,  and  to  what 
end  they  serve.  And  besides,  it  may  peradventure  give  occasion  to  some 
men  to  , examine  more  accurately,  search  further  into  this  most  excellent 
subject,  and  thereupon  with  that  royal  * prophet  to  praise  God,  (“for  a man 
is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought”)  that  have  time 
and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other  worldly  businesses, 
as  to  make  a good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a fair 
hawk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of 
themselves,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless;  they  know  not  what  this 
body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  faculties  they  consist,  or 
how  a man  differs  from  a dog.  And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and 
filthy  (as  °Melancthon  well  inveighs)  “than  for  a man  not  to  know  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  his  own  body,  especially  since  the  knowledge  of  it 
tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  information  of  his  man- 
ners!” To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse  those  elaborate 
works  of  b Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius,  Laurentius,  Remelinus, 
&c.,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin;  or  that  which  some  of  our  in- 
dustrious countrymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that 
translation  of  'Columbus  and  d Microcosmographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I have 
made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because  'Wecker,  fMelancthon,  eFernelius, 
hFuschius,  and  those  tedious  Tracts  de  Animci  (which  have  more  com- 
pendiously handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
had,  to  give  them  some  small  taste,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epitome 
suffice. 


Subsect.  IT. — Division  of  the  Body,  Humours,  Spirits. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions : the  most  approved 
is  that  of  'Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates:  which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or 
containing.  Contained,  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humours.]  A humour  is  a liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  comprehended 
in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it;  and  is  either  innate  or  born  with  us,  or  ad- 
ventitious and  acquisite.  The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourish- 
ment, which  some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  humours  of  ros 
and  gluten  to  maintain  it : or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primarv 
humours,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by 
which  means  chylus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and  ex- 
crementitious.  But  kCrato  out  of  Hippocrates  will  have  all  four  to  be  juice, 
and  not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be  sustained : which 
four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
several  affections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  aud  from 
those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  ‘diseased  humours,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

Blood.]  Blood  is  a hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the 
meseraic  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  in  the 
liver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour, 
being  dispersed  by  the  veins  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it  spirits 
are  first  begotten  m the  heart,  which  afterwards  by  the  arteries  are  com- 
municated to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita  or  phlegm,  is  a cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder  part 
° , , e *?.  ¥ us  w *^e  juice  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach), 
in  the  liver;  Ins  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body 
which  as  the  tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry. 
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Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  chylus, 
and  gathered  to  the  gall : it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to 
the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Melancholy .]  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sour,  begotten 
of  the  more  feculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a 
bridle  to  the  other  two  hot  humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in 
the  blood,  and  nourishing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy 
with  the  four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Siveat,  Tears .]  To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  which  is 
the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitious  humours  of  the  third  concoc- 
tion, sweat  and  tears. 

Spirits .]  Spirit  is  a most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from  the  blood, 
and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions ; a common  tie  or 
medium  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it;  or  as  m Paracel- 
sus, a fourth  soul  of  itself.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these  spirits  to 
be  the  heart,  begotten  there ; and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain,  they  take 
another  nature  to  them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  according  to 
the  three  principal  parts,  brain,  heart,  liver;  natural,  vital,  animal.  The 
natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  veins,  to 
perform  those  natural  actions.  The  vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the 
natural,  which  by  the  arteries  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts : if  the 
spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a syncope  or  swooning.  The  animal 
spirits  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by  the 
nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 


Subsect.  III. — Similar  Parts. 

Similar  Parts.']  Containing  parts,  by  reason  of  their  more  solid  substance, 
are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal,  similar  or  dissimilar;  so  Aristotle 
divides  them,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  de  Hist.  Animal.;  Laurentius,  cap.  20,  lib.  1. 
Similar,  or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into 
parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  spermatical, 
some  fleshy  or  carnal.  n Spermatical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of 
the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  skins,  fibres  or  strings,  fat. 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed, 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts:  some  say  there  be  304,  some  307,  or 
313  in  man’s  body.  They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without 
sense* 

A gristle  is  a substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible, 
and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tie  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the 
bones^  with  their  subserving  tendons : membranes’  office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within ; they 
proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of 
these  some  be  harder,  some  softer ; the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there  be 
seven  pair  of  them.  The  first  be  the  optic  nerves,  by  which  we  see ; the 
second  move  the  eyes ; the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste;  the  fourth 
nail*  for  the  taste  in  the  palate;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears;  the  sixth  pair  is 
most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the 
ton  mie  The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceed- 
inglrom  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations, 
seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  itc. 


m Spiritalis  anirna 
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Arteries.]  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a double  skin  to  convey  the 
vital  spirits  ; to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say  that  V esalius  the  anatomist 
was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive.  ° They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
are  principally  two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and  venosa : aorta 
is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serve  the  whole  body ; the  other  goes  to 
the  lungs,  to  fetch  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 

Feins.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round,  like  pipes,  arising  from  the  liver, 
carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits;  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there 
be  two  chief,  Vena  porta  and  Vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated. 
That  Vena  porta  is  a vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiv- 
ing those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach 
and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  liver 
to  nourish  all  the  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  Vena  porta 
are  the  meseraical  and  hmmorrhoides.  The  branches  of  the  Cava  are  inward 
or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or  emulgent.  Outward,  in  the  head,  arms, 
feet,  &c.,  and  have  several  names. 

Fibrce,  Fat,  Flesh .]  Fibrse  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through 
the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several 
uses.  Fat  is  a similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most 
thick  and  unctuous  matter  of  the  blood.  The  pskin  covers  the  rest,  and 
hath  Cuticulum,  or  a little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed 
of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c. 


Subsect.  IV.- — Dissimilar  Parts. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental,  and 
they  be  inward  or  outward.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward 
or  backward:— forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  fore- 
head, temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.,  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groin,  flank,  «fcc. ; backward,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  loins,  hipbones,  os  sacrum,  but- 
tocks, &c.  Or  joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &c.  Or  common 
to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I have  carelessly 
repeated,  eaque  prcecipua  et  grandiora  tantum ; quod  reliquum  ex  libris  de 
amma  qui  volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  organical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and 
have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions;  but  that  of  “Laurentius  is  most 
notable,  into  noble  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal 
parts,  to  which  all  the  rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve— brain,  heart,  liver; 
according  to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a threefold  division,  is  made  of  the 

and°  brahi  itself  S ,rst,  0/tb®  head> m which  the  animal  organs  are  contained, 
and  brain  itself,  which  by  his  nerves  give  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is, 

as  it  were,  a privy  ^counsellor  and  chancellor  to  the  heart.  The  second  region 
n>  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  m which  the  heart  as  king  keeps  his  court  °md 
by  Ins  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body.  The  third  region  is  the 

thef  liv-  ^des  as  a Legal  d latere,  with  the  Stef  thot 
natuial  oigans,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expelling  of  excrements 

and  sTubdSd5  dlStlT^ed fr°m  thG  UpPCr  ^ *he  “id4 or  diaphr“|ma, 
muhZ  ninn  d d uam  by  e Ulfc0  tw  concavities  or  regions,  upper, 
liver  the  left  tliosv  1 ii1U.UPper  ^ypochondries,  in  whose  right  side  is  the 
cholv  ti1p  , V °f1+i’  10111  which  is  denominated,  hypochondriacal  melan- 
oholy.  Ike  second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim. 

numfoL  0f  «jib  p 0ujua  est  pars  simularis  a vi  cutillca  ut  interior* 

to  pr.nc.pes  et  ignobiles  partes.  rD.  Crook  ’f  Galen  and  oU.ers‘.3  PCrVUlKata  Partiu»>  ^isio 
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The  last  of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other  parts. 
The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this  region,  Epigastrium  and  Uypogaslrinm, 
upper  or  lower.  Epigastrium  they  call  Mirach,  from  whence  comes  Mirachialis 
Melancholia,  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  regions  I will 
treat  in  brief  apart  ; and  first  of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organa 
are  contained. 

Be  Anima. — The  Lower  Region,  Natural  Organs]  But  you  that  are 
readers  in  the  meantime,  “ Suppose  you  were  now  brought  into  some  sacred 
temple,  or  majestical  palace  (as  ’Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter 
onlv,  but  the  singular  art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator. 
And  it  is  a pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright.” 
The  parts  of  this  region,  which  present  themselves  to  your  consideration  and 
view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to 
the  first  or  second  concoction ; as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings  meat 
and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventricle  or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the  midriff,  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of 
the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths, 
one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  stomach 
itself ; the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is  named  Pylorus.  This 
stomach  is  sustained  by  a large  kell  or  kaull,  called  omentum;  which 
some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  the 
stomach  to  the  very  fundament  are  produced  the  guts,  or  intestina,  which  serve 
a little  to  altev  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excrements. 
They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason  of  their  site  and  substance, 
slender  or  thicker : the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  to 
the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches  long,  saith  ‘Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty 
fut,  continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  meseraic  veins  annexed  to  it, 
which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from  it.  Ilion  the  third,  which 
consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and 
distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind 
gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a thick  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth,  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet : it  receives  the  excrements,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excre- 
ments pass  not  away  too  fast : the  right  gut  is  strait,  and  conveys  the  excre- 
ments to  the  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  muscles 
called  sphincters,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such 
time  as  a man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is 
situated  the  mesenterium  or  midriff,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and 
much  fat,  serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts  serve  the  fiist 
concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good  nourish- 
ment or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  con- 
gealed blood,  the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hvpercondry,  in  figure  like 
to  a half-moon — Generosum  membrum  Melancthon  styles  it,  a geuerous  part , 
it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The 
excrements  of  it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate 
parts  convey.  The  gall  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  to 
it : the  spleen,  melancholy ; which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the 
liver  a spongy  matter  that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a secret  virtue, 
and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up 
appetite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excrement.  That  watery  matter  the  two 
kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgent  veins  and  ureters.  The  emulgent  dia\ 
this  superfluous  moisture  from  the  blood;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the 

• Vos  vero  vcluti  in  templum  ac  sacrarimn  quoddam  you  dull  putetla,  &o.  Snayls  et  utUis  cogmtlo. 
»Lib.  1.  cap.  12.  Sect.  6. 
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bladder,  which  by  reason  of  bis  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it, 
having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom : the  bottom  holds  the  water,  the  neck  is 
constringed  with  a muscle,  which,  as  a porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running 
out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  one;  which, 
because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Begion.]  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which  com- 
prehends the  vital  faculties  and  parts;  which  (as  I have  said)  is  separated 
from  the  lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midriff,  which  is  a skin  consisting 
of  many  nerves,  membranes;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instru- 
ment of  laughing.  There  is  also  a certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews, 
which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the 
disease  called  pleurisy,  when  it  is  inflamed ; some  add  a third  skin,  which  is 
termed  Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left;  of 
this  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  and  fountain  of 
life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and  respiration — the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king 
and  sole  commander  of  it — the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  affections. 
Primum  vivens,  ultimum  morions,  it  lives  first,  and  dies  last  in  all  creatures. 
Of  a pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a pine-apple;  a pai’t  worthy  of 
“admiration,  that  can  yield  such  variety  of  affections,  by  whose  motion  it  is 
dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body.  As  in 
sorrow,  melancholy;  in  anger,  choler;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly;  in 
sorrow,  to  call  it  in ; moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a chariot!  This  heart, 
though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  maybe  divided  into  two  creeks  right  and  left. 
The  light  is  like  the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives 
blood  from  Vena  cava  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs  to  nourish  them ; the 
rest  to  the  left  side,  to  engender  spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which,  as  a torch  doth  oil,  draws  blood  unto  it, 
begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire;  and  as  fire  in  a torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the 
blood;  and  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends  vital  spirits  over  the 
body,  and  takes  air  from  the  lungs  by  that  artery  which  is  called  venosa;  so 
that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels,  the  right  two  veins,  the  left  two  arteries, 
besides  those  two  common  anfractuous  ears,  which  serve  them  both;  the  one 
to  hold  blood,  the  other  air,  for  several  use3.  The  lungs  is  a thin  spongy  part 
like  an  ox  hoof  (saith  YTernelius),Ue  town-clerk  or  crier  (‘one  terms  it)  the 
instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a king;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express 
their  thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in 
that  no  creature  can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wanteth  these  lights  It 
is  besides  the  instrument  of  respiration,  or  breathing;  and  its  office  is  to  cool 
le  heart,  by  sending  air  unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  Avhich  vein  comes  to 
the  lungs  by  that  aspera  artena,  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  membranes, 
^ the  n°Se  aUd  m°uth'  and  ib  likewise  exhales  the 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain, 

substance,  engendered"  of  the  purest 

or  br.b  ^1  d ?•?  ’ 1,'11C  uded  man7  skius>  and  seated  within  the1  skull 

honsp  5 * rdf\VS  t ie,  TSt  QOble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling- 
ouse  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgment, 

likeUnt°  °°*’>  aud  therefor/ Jtu£  hath 
one  k r 11  1 / 1 U haid  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the 
called  dura  mater , or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is 


qU0a4atlnvlRie°inrfi  Tftr,e‘^  C,otf,ir  0 ranos  re, 

tastrumentum  annectltur  eordi,  Ac  Melaneti.  J °'  8>  Ut  orator  re«‘ * “lc  Pulmo  voci. 
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next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects  the  brain. 
When  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a thin  membrane,  the 
next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering 
into  it.  The  brain  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part; 
the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in 
respect  of  it.  This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain 
ventricles,  which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arte- 
ries from  the  heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform 
the  actions  of  the  soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three— right,  left,  and 
middle.  The  right  and  left  answer  to  their  sight,  and  beget  animal  spirits ; it 
they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover, 
are  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a com- 
mon concourse  and  concavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages— the  one  to 
receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itself  to  the  fourth  creek;  in  this  they 
place  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  brain  are  used.  The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head  is  common  to  the 
cerebel  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  last  and  most  solid  ot 
all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ventricles,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the 
memory  is  seated. 


Subsect.  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculties. 

According  to  ? Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  i» perfectio  et 
actus  primus  corporis  organici,  vitam  habentis  in  potentia : the  perfection  or 
first  act  of  an  organical  body,  having  power  of  life,  which  most  philosophers 
approve  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  distinction, 
and  subordinate  faculties  of  it.  Bor  the  essence  and  particular  knowledge  of 
all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it  of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  Aristot  e 
himself  bTullv,  °Picus  Mirandula,  dTolet,  and  other  Neoteric  plnlosopheib 

confess : 8 “ We  can  understand  all  things  by  her,  but  what  she  is  we  cannot 

apprehend”  Some  therefore  make  one  soul,  divided  into  three  principal 
faculties ; others,  three  distinct  souls.  Which  question  of  late  hath  been  much 
controverted  by  Picolomineus  and  Zabarel.  'Paracelsus  wdl  have  four  souls, 
addin"  to  the  three  grand  faculties  a spiritual  soul : which  opinion  of  his,  Oam- 
panelia  in  his  book  de  sensu  rerum*  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove, 
because  carcasses  bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer;  with  “any  such  argu- 
ments : And  esome  again,  one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever  diffeiina  on  y 
in  organs;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some 
defect  of  organs,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make  a doubt  whether  it  be  a 1 
in  all,  and  all  in  every  part;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel  amongstthe 
rest  The  b common  division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  facu 
vegetal  sensitive,  and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kinds  ot  bvin 

creatures vegetal  plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  thieo 

principal  faculties  are  distinguished  and  connected,  Eumamvigenw 
Vvidetur  is  beyond  human  capacity,  as  ‘Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavius,  and  others 
suppose  The  inferior  may  be  alone,  but  the  superior  cannot  subsist  wi 
thePother;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational  both;  which  are  contained 
it  (saith  Aristotle)  ut  trigonus  in  tetragono , as  a triangle  in  a quadranQ  . 

,De  an!n,  c.  1. 

etiam  in  cadaverc  inhicrentera  post  I"ortT  3°de  Rlsu et  Flctu,  Avcrroes,  Campftnella,  &c.  h 
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Mem.  2.  Subs.  5.J 

Vegetal  *SW.]  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined 
to  be  “a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  aug- 
mented, and  begets  another  like  unto  itself.”  In  which  definition,  three  several 
operations  are  specified — altrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix;  the  first  is  k nutrition, 
whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like;  his  organ  the  liver 
in  sensible  creatures;  in  plants,  the  root  or  sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the 
nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by 
natural  heat.  This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions 
or  powers  belonging  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion,  expulsion. 

Attraction]  ‘Attraction  is  a ministering  faculty,  which,  as  a loadstone 
doth  iron,  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a lamp  doth  oil ; and  this 
attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the 
root,  as  another  mouth,  into  the  sap,  as  a like  stomach. 

Retention .]  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  into  the  stomach,  until 
such  time  it  be  concocted;  for  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body  could 
not  be  nourished. 

Digestion]  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat;  for  as  the  flame  of  a 
torch  consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  mat- 
ter. _ Indigestion  is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  di- 
gestion there  be  three  differences— maturation,  elixation,  assation. 

Maturation]  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees-  which 
are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is 
opposed  to  it,  which  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject 
unto  that  use  no  exercise  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much 
wood  puts  out  a fire. 

Elixation]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the  said 
^opposite^  aS  meat  ^ b°lled  in  a pot  > to  corruption  or  putrefaction 

Assation]  Assation  is  a concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat  • his 
opposite  is  a semiustulation.  J > 1113 

Order  of  Concoction  fourfold]  Besides  these  three  several  operations  of 
there  is  a four-fold  order  of  concoction mastication, P0r  chewiim 
in  the  mouth,  chilification  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach  • the  third 
? in  the  liver,  to  turn  this  chylns  into  Mood,  oalled  sanguifSoi  tL  last 
is  assimulation,  which  is  in  every  part.  ne  la  G 

Expulsion]  Expulsion  is  a power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  exnels  all 


- I; AV/VA  vi  Cl 

tliat  most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes : 

brcYe  ct  ‘"‘Mile  tempos 


is  set  to  every  man, 

Y\  Inch  is  but  short,  and  pass  it  no  ono  can,” 
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to  turn  nourishment  into  seed™  operations  :_the  first 

Life  and  Death  concomitants  of  the  Veaetal  1 xt 

tants  or  affections  of  this  vegetal  ; facult™  1 if,  1 7 J Necessary  concomi- 
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the  preservation  of  life  the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccitv  and 
humidity,  and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is  likewise  in 
plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying,  (fee.,  though  not  so  easily 
perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must  have  radical  ‘moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it 
be  not  consumed ; to  which  preservation  our  clime,  country,  temperature,  and 
the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non- natural  things  avail  much.  For  as  this 
natural  heat  and  moisture  decays,  so  doth  our  life  itself;  and  if  not  prevented 
before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through  our  owix  default,  is  in 
the  end  dried  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for  want  of  matter, 
as  a lamp  for  defect  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 


Subsect.  VI. — Of  the  sensible  Soul . 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in 
dignity  as  a beast  is  preferred  to  a plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included 
in  it.  ’Tis  defined  an  “Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense, 
appetite,  judgment,  bi'eath,  and  motion.”  His  object  in  general  is  a sensible 
or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.  The  general  oi’gan 
is  the  bi’ain,  from  which  principally  the  sensible  opei’ations  ai'e  derived.  This 
sensible  soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the  ap- 
prehensive power  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things  present,  or  absent, 
and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is 
outwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  another ; or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and 
pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  inward  or  out- 
ward.  Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hearing,  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  to  which  you  may  add  Scaligei’’s  sixth  sense  of  titillation,  if  you  please ; 
or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according  to  Lullius. 
Inward  are  three — common  sense,  phantasy,  memoiy.  Those  five  outward 
senses  have  their  object  in  outward  thiugs  only  and  such  as  are  present,  as  the 
eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses 
are  of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ; two  of  necessity,  touch,  and 
taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensitive  power  is  active 
or  passive.  Active  in  sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour  ; passive  when  it  is  hurt 
by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by  the  sun-beams.  According  to  that  axiom,  I isibile 
forte  destruit  sensum.m  Or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a bad  sound  to  the 
ear,  a stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  (fee. 

Sight.]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the  best, 
and  that  by  reason  of  his  object,  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  By  it  we 
learn,  and  discern  all  things,  a sense  most  excellent  for  use : to  the  sight  thx*ee 
things  are  required;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium.  The  object  in 
general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies. 
The  medium  is  the  illumination  of  the  air,  which  comes  from  "light,  commonly 
called  diaphanum ; for  in  dark  we  cannot  see.  The  oigan  is  the  eye,  and 
chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which  by  those  optic  nerves,  concurring  both  in  one, 
conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense.  Between  the  organ  and  object  a true 
distance  is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near,  nor  too  far  off.  Many  excellent 
questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philosophers : as  whether  tins 
smht  bo  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mittendo,  etc.,  by  receiving  in  the 
visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out,  which  “Plato,  p Plutarch,  “Macrobius, 
"Lactantius,  and  others  dispute.  And  besides  it  is  the  subject  of  the  perspec- 
tives, of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta, 
Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aquilonius,  (fee.,  have  written  whole  volumes. 


1 Vita  conslstit  in  calido  et  humido.  ” “ Too  bright  an  object  destroys  the  organ.” 
nctu»  perspicui.  Lumen  a luce  provenit,  lux  est  in  corpore  lucido.  faatur.  7.  c.  i*. 
uDe  pract.  I’hiios.  4.  r Lac.  cap.  8.  de  opif.  Dei,  1. 


» Lumen  est 
) In  Pluedon. 
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Hearing.']  Hearing,  a most  excellent  outward  sense,  “ by  wbicb  we  learn 
and  get  knowledge.”  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard;  the  medium, 
air;  organ  the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a collision  of  the  air,  three  things 
are  required ; a body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a musician ; the  body  struck, 
which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist;  as  a bell,  lute-string,  not  wool,  or  sponge; 
the  medium,  the  air ; which  is  inward,  or  outward ; the  outward  being  struck 
or  collided  by  a solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that 
inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exquisite  organ  is  contained  in  a little  skin 
formfed  like  a drum-head,  and  struck  upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like 
drum-sticks,  conveys  the  sound  by  a pair  of  nerves,  appropriated  to  that  use, 
to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a judge  of  sounds.  There  is  great  variety  and 
much  delight  in  them;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  consult  with  Boethius 
and  other  musicians. 

Smelling.]  Smelling  is  an  “outward  sense,  which  apprehends  by  the 
nostrils  drawing  in  air ; ” and  of  all  the  rest  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men. 
The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a little  above  it  : 
the  medium  the  air  to  men,  as  water  to  fish:  the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixed  body  resolved,  which,  whether  it  bea  quality,  fume,  vapour,  or  exhalation, 
I will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  differences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This 
sense  is  an  organ  of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  8 Agellius,  are  of  disci- 
pline; and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which  do  as 
much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  diet  itself. 

Taste.]  Taste,  a necessary  sense,  “which  perceives  all  savours  by  the 
tongue  and  palate,  and  that  by  means  of  a thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice.”  His 
organ  is  the  tongue  with  his  tasting  nerves ; the  medium,  a watery  juice;  the 
object,  taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the  mix- 
ture of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter, 
sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.,  all  which  sick  men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by 
reason  of  their  organs  misaffected. 


Touching .]  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as  great 
necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in 
men,  and  by  his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality 
His  organ  the  nerves;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry,  moist,  cold: 
and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &c.  Manv  delightsome 
questions  are  moved  by  philosophers  about  these  five  senses;  their  organs, 
objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  I omit.  ° 


Subsect.  VII.— 0/  the  Inward  Senses. 


■ Lib.  19.  cap.  2.  tp; 


'Phis.  1.  5.  c.  8. 
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many  times  conceives  strange,  stnpend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  com- 
monly observe.  His  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain ; his  objects  all  the 
species  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  comparison  of  which  he 
feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  melancholy  men  this  faculty  is  most 
powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  producing  many  monstrous  and  prodi- 
gious things,  especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible  object,  presented 
to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  and  painters  imagination  forci- 
bly works,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  antics,  images:  as  Ovid  s house 
of  sleep,  Psyche’s  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and  governed 
by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be;  but  in  brutes  it  hath  no  superior,  and  is 
ratio  brutorum,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory.]  Memory  lays  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have  brought 
in,  and  records  them  as  a good  register,  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  when 
they  are  called  for  by  phantasy  and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with 
phantasy,  his  seat  and  organ  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  Senses,  sleep  and  waking.]  The  affections  of  these  senses 
are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures.  “Sleep  is  a rest  or 
binding  of  the  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation 
of  body  and  soul”  (as  “Scaliger  defines  it);  for  when  the  common  sense 
resteth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantasy  alone  is  free,  and  his 
commander  reason : as  appears  by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which  are  of  diveis 
lands,  natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  &c.,  which  vary  according  to  humours,  diet, 
actions,  objects,  &c.,  of  which  Artemidorus,  Cardanus,  and  Sambucus,.  with 
their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes.  This  ligation  of 
senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which 
they  should  come;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  the 
stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should  be  conveyed.  When 
these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the  spirits  perform  their 
accustomed  duties : so  that  “ waking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the  senses, 
which  the  spirits  dispersed  over  all  parts  cause.” 


Subsect.  YIII. — Of  the  Moving  Faculty. 

Appetite.  1 This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitive  soul, 
which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward  animal  motions  in  the  body,  it  is 
divided  into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to 
place  This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it;  natural,  as  it  signi- 
fies anv  such  inclination,  as  of  a stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such  actions  as 
retention,  expulsion,  which  depend  not  on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite 
of  meat  and  drink ; hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men  and  brutes. 
Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the  other  two  in  men, 
and  is  a curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should  be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  capti- 
vated and  overruled  by  them ; and  men  are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving 
reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts.  For  by  this  appetite  the  soul  is 
led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that 
which  they  hold  evil : his  object  being  good  or  evil,  the  one  he  embracetli,  the 
other  he  reiecteth;  according  to  that  aphorism,  Omnia  appetunt  bormm,  ail 
things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good.  This  power  is  inse- 
parable from  sense,  for  where  sense  is,  there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain. 
Co  'anTthe  same  with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers, 
or  indSations,  concupiscible  or  irascible:  or  (as  ’one  translates  it)  coveting 
an<mr  invading,  or  impugning.  Concupiscible  covets  always  pleasant  and 
delightsome  things,  and  abhors  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant. 


■ Excrett.  280. 
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Irascible,  7 quasi  aversans  per  iram  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and 
indignation.  All  affections  and  perturbations  arise  out  of  these  two  foun- 
tains, which,  although  the  Stoics  make  light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be 
resisted.  The  good  affections  are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature; 
and  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and  preserves  the 
body : if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire,  and  concupiscence.  The  bad 
are  simple  or  mixed : simple  for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which 
contracts  the  heart,  macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times  death 
itself ; or  future,  as  fear.  Out  of  these  two  arise  those  mixed  affections  and 
passions  of  anger,  which  is  a desire  of  revenge;  hatred,  which  is  inveterate 
anger;  zeal,  which  is  offended  with  him  who  hurts  that  he  loves;  and 
imtatpexMla,  a compound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when  we  rejoice  at  other 
men’s  mischief,  and  are  grieved  at  their  prosperity;  pride,  self-love,  emulation, 
envy,  shame,  &c.,  of  which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place,  is  a faculty  necessarily  following  the  other.  For 
in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power 
to  prosecute  or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place : by  this 
faculty  therefore  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go  from  one 
place  to  another.  To  the  better  performance  of  which,  three  things  are  requi- 
site: that  which  moves;  by  what  it  moves;  that  which  is  moved.  That 
which  moves,  is  either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object, 
which  is  desired  or  eschewed;  as  in  a dog  to  catch  a hare,  etc.  The  efficient 
cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasy,  which  apprehends  good 
oi  bad  objects:  in  brutes  imagination  alone,  which  moves  the  appetite,  the 
appetite  this  faculty,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  me- 
diation of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves;  and  that  consists 
ol  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole  body,  contracted  and 
relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  z nerves  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  draw  the  cord,  and  so  per  consequens,  the  joint,  to  the  place 
intended.  That  which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to  move. 
The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  sitting, 
and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predicament  of  situs.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly 
fishes  swim;  and  so  of  parts,  the  chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing 
and  is  thus  performed.  The  outward  air  is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery! 
and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff  to  the  lungs,  which,  dilating  themselves 
as  a pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart  to 
cool  it;  and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still  taking  in  fresh. 
Such  a like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because  many  have  written 
whole  books,  I will  say  nothing. 

Subsect.  IX.— Of  the  Rational  Soul. 

In  the  precedent  subsections  I have  anatomized  those  inferior  faculties  of 
the  soul;  the  rational  remameth,  “a  pleasant  but  a doubtful  subject”  (as 
one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous 
opinions  are  about  the  essence  and  original  of  it;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno 
held , harmony,  as  Aristoxenus ; number,  as  Xenocrates ; whether  it  be  organi- 
cal,  or  inorgamcal;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart  or  blood;  mortal  or  immortal  : 
how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  ea  traduce,  as  Phil.  1.  de 
Amma,  Tertullian,  Lactanlius  de  opific.  Dei,  cap.  19.  Hugo,  lib.  de  Spiritu 

Anima,  Vmcentius  Bellavic.  spec,  natural,  lib.  23.  cap.  2.  et  11.  Hippo- 


7 Velcurio. 
*aceps  subjectum. 


* Nervi  i spiritu  moventur,  splritus  ab  anima,  Melanct. 


* Velcurio.  Jueundum  et 
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crates,  Avicenna,  and  many  Mate  writers;  that  one  man  begets  another, 
body  and  soul;  or  as  a candle  from  a candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed: 
otherwise,  say  they,  a man  begets  but  half  a man,  and  is  worse  than  a beast 
that  begets  both  matter  and  form ; and  besides  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul 
must  be  together  infused,  which  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts 
they  are  begot,  the  two  inferior  I mean,  and  may  not  be  well  separated  in 
men.  0 Galen  supposeth  the  soul  crasin  esse,  to  be  the  temperature  itself ; 
Trismegistus,  Musaeus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus,  Phserecides  Syrus,  Epic- 
tetus, with  the  Chaldees  and  ^Egyptians,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal, 
as  did  those  British  * Druids  of  old.  The  a Pythagoreans  defend  Metempsy- 
chosis; and  Palingenesia,  that  souls  go  from  one  body  to  another,  epoldprius 
Lethes  unda,  as  men  into  wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in 
their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions. 

“ f inque  formas 

Possum  as  ire  domus,  pecudumque  in  corpora  condi,” 

0 Lucian’s  cock  was  first  Euphorbus  a captain : 

“ Ille  ego  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli 
Pantlioides  Euphorbus  eram.” 

A horse,  a man,  a sponge.  { Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexander’s  soul 

was  descended  into  his  body : Plato  in  Timseo,  and  in  his  Phsedon  (for  aught 

1 can  perceive),  differs  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at 
first,  and  knew  all,  but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew, 
which  he  calls  reminiscentia,  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was  put  into  the  body 
for  a punishment ; and  thence  it  goes  into  a beast’s,  or  man’s,  as  appears  by 
his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortitione  animarum,  lib.  10.  de  rep.-  and  after  6 ten 
thousand  years  is  to  return  into  the  former  body  again. 

“ * post  varios  annos,  per  mille  figures, 

Kursus  ad  humanse  fertur  primordia  vitas.” 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out 
of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Plinius  Avunculus,  cap.  1.  lib.  2.  et  lib.  7.  cap.  55; 
Seneca,  lib.  7.  epist.  ad  Lucilium  epist.  55;  Dicearclius  in  Tull.  Tusc.  Epicu- 
rus, Aratus,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius , lib.  1. 

« (Proeterea  gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  unh 
Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem.)  ” f 


Averroes,  and  I know  not  how  many  Neoterics.  “ J This  question  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  is  diversely  and  wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed, 
especially  among  the  Italians  of  late,”  saith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib.  de  vnmort. 
animce,  cap.  1.  The  popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it : Leo  Decimus, 
that  Epicurean  pope,  as  § some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last,  as  a prophane  and 
atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  Et  reditin  nihilum, 
quod  fait  ante  nihil.  It  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and 
his  Stoics,  as  |]  Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to  continue,  till 
the  body  was  fully  putrefied,  and  resolved  into  materia  prrima:  but  after  that, 
infumos  evanescere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
•whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  e longinquo  multa 
annunciare,  and  (as  that  Clazomeuian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions, 
and  suffered  I know  not  what.  H Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibu3 


body  or  bones  wander.” 
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umbrce.  Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof,  but  they  make  many  fabulous 
fictions  in  the  meantime  of  it,  after  the  departure  from  the  body : like  Plato’s 
Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey  paradise.  The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ; 
the  bad  (saith  hAustin)  became  devils,  as  they  supposed ; with  many  such 
absurd  tenets,  which  lie  hath  confuted.  Hierome,  Austin,  and  other  Fathers 
of  the  church,  hold  that  the  sold  is  immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so 
infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his  mother’s  womb,  six  months  after  the 
Conception;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and  dying  with 
them  vanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  I rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as  Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting 
of  this  point,  to  Plato’s  Phsedon.  Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and 
demonstrations,  I refer  them  to  Niphus,  Nic.  Faventinus’  tracts  of  this  subject. 
To  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digress:  sup.  3.  de  Anima,  Tholosanus,  Eugu- 
binus,  to  Soto,  Canas,  Thomas,  Peresius,  Dandinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elabo* 
rate  tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolet’s  Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius’  Twenty-two 
Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Gampanella  lib.  de  Sensu 
rerum,  is  large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob. 
USTactantus,  tom.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Brunus,  Aonius 
Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable  soul,  which 
Austin  calls  a spiritual  substance  moving  itself,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to 
be  ‘ the  first  substantial  act  of  a natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a 
man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things,  and  with  elec- 
tion.” Out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes 
the  powers,  and  performs  the  duties  of  the  two  othei’,  which  are  contained  in 
it,  and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of  itself,  although 
it  be  in  all  parts,  and  incorporeal,  using  their  organs,  and  working  by  them. 
It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  differing  in  office  only,  not  in  essence.  The 
understanding,  which  is  the  rational  power  apprehending;  the  will,  which  is 
the  rational  power  moving:  to  which  two,  all  the  other  rational  powers  are 
subject  and  reduced. 


Subsect.  X. — Of  the  Under  standing . ■ 

“ Understanding  is  a power  of  the  soul,  kby  which  we  perceive,  know 
remember,  and  judge  as  well  singulars,  as  universals,  having  certain  innate 
notices  or  beginnings  of  arts,  a reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  hi, 
own  doings  and  examines  them.”  Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief 
ffice,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help  of 
any  instruments  or  organs)  three  differences  appear  betwixt  a man  and  a beast. 

qe  SG"f  °°ly  comprehends  singularities,  the  understanding  univer- 
salities. Secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions.  Thirdly  brutes  cannot 
reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious  ivorks,  and  many 
other  creatures  besides;  but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  tTem 
His  object  is  God,  Ena,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  understood : which 
successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the  understanding  is 
ome  sensible  thing;  after  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds  out  the  corporeal 
substance,  and  from  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions  (some  say)  are  Lprc- 
ension,  composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory,  which  some 
me  ude  m invention,  and  judgment.  The  common  divisions  arf  of  th! 

act^si  nnk'm-  “f  Pa^.euti  speculative,  and  practical;  in  habit,  or  in 
ac  , simple,  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  wit  of  man 
acumen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  of  invention,  when  he  doth  invent  of  himself 


otwrm  la/sCcthr vera  Iar™ ct 


1 Some  say  at  three  days,  some  six  weeks,  others 
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without  a teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which  abstracts  those  intelligible  species 
from  the  phantasy,  and  transfers  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  ‘“because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense.”  That 
which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false ; and  being  so  judged  he  commits  it  to  the  passible 
to  he  kept.  The  agent  is  a doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a scholar;  and  his 
office  is  to  keep  and  further  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to  hit 
charge ; as  a bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions. 
Now" these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions  or  habits:  actions,  by  which  we  take 
notions  of,  and  perceive  things;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions, 
which  we  may  use  when  we  will.  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense, 
experience,  intelligence,  faith,  suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science;  to  which  are 
added  art,  prudency,  wisdom:  as  also  “synteresis,  didamen  rationis,  con* 
science;  so  that  in  all  there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of  which 
some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last  mentioned;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine, 
learning,  and  use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be  innate : Aristotle  reckons  up  but 
five  intellectual  habits;  two  practical,  as  prudency,  whose  end  is  to  practise; 
to  fabricate ; wisdom  to  comprehend  the  use  and  experiments  of  all  notions, 
and  habits  whatsoever.  AVliich  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright) 
is  all  one  with  the  precedent ; for  three  being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the 
rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a more  strict  examination  excluded.  Of 
all  these  I should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit.  Three 
of  them  I will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 

Synteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and  doth 
sio-nify  “a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to 
know"7 food  or  evil.”  And  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  under- 
standing than  in  the  will.  This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a practical 
syllof  ism.  The  didamen  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do  good 
or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The  conscience  is  that  which 
approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  syllogism : as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regulus  the  Roman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to  Rome,  on  that 
condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  . ihe 
synteresis  proposeth  the  question;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously 
kept,  although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  .““Do  not  that 
to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyself.”  Dictamen  applies 
it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like:  Regulus,  thou  wouldst  not  another 
man  should  falsify  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee : conscience  concludes, 
therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to 
keep  thine  oath.  More  of  this  in  Religious  Melancholy. 


Subsect.  XI. — Of  the  Will. 

Wile  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  "“which  covets  or  avoids  such 
things  as  have  been  before  judged  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding. 
If  food,  it  approves;  if  evil,  it  abhors  it : so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or 
evil  Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite ; for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  we  are 
moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and  directed  by  sense;  so  m t 
we  are  carried  by  reason.  Besides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a particular 
obiect  good  or  bad;  this  an  universal,  immaterial : that  respects  only  things 
delectabirand  pleasant;  this  honest.  Again,  they  differ  in  liberty.  The 

. Nlhtl  in  lntolleatu,  quod  non  pnus  fuerat  in  inonstTaSTrffi 
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sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a convenient  good,  cannot  but  desire 
it;  if  evil,  avoid  it:  but  this  is  free  in  his  essence,  p“much  now  depraved, 
obscured,  and  fallen  from  his  first  perfection;  yet  in  some  of  his  operations 
still  free,”  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose  whether  it  will 
do  or  not  do,  steal  or  not  steal.  Otherwise,  in  vain  were  laws,  deliberations, 
exhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats  and  punishments : 
and  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  ’spiritual  things  we  will  no  good, 
prone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  egged  on 
by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  ara^la,  a confusion  in  our  powers, 
r“our  whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,”  not  in  natural  things  only, 
as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature 
and  inordinate  appetite, 

*“Nec  nos  obniti  contra,  nec  tendere  tantum 
Sufficimus, ” 

we  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart  evil,  the  seat  of 
our  affections  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things 
we  are  averse  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  ‘ignorance  worse, 
by  art,  discipline,  custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits : suffering  them  to  domi- 
neer and  tyrannize  over  us ; and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with  his  evil 
suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to  some  ill-disposed  action,  to  precipi- 
tate us  to  destruction,  except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with 
some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  spirit,  which  many  times  restrain, 
hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  of  our  dissolute  courses. 
So  David  corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a vantage.  Revenge  and 
malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side;  but  honesty,  religion, 
fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  veils  and  nolle,  to  will  and  nill:  which  two  words 
comprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed, 
and  some  of  them  freely  performed  by  himself ; although  the  Stoics  absolutely 
deny  it,  and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing  a fatal 
necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist ; yet  we  say  that  our  will  is  free 
in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contingent,  howsoever  in  respect  of  God’s  deter- 
minate counsel,  they  are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the 
will  are  performed  by  the  inferior  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the  sensitive 
and  moving  appetite;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go  hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch 
a book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul:  but  this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us, 
and  will  not  be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was 
(as  I said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was  an  excellent  consent 
and  harmony  between  them,  but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they  often  jar,  reason  is 
overborne  by  passion : Fertur  equis  auriga,  nec  audit  currus  habenas,  as  so 
many  wild  horses  run  away  with  a chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed.  We  know 
many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she  said, 

““Trahit  invitum  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido. 

Mens  aliud  suadet, - .»* 


Lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  is  a new  reluctancy  in  men 
Odi  nec  possum  cupiens,  non  esse  quod  odi.  We  cannot  resist,  but  as 
iredra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  1 quce  loqueris,  vera  sunt,  sed  furor  suggerit 

Z S'i  T 1 she  did  acknowledge  it,  but  headstrong 

pass  on  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite.  So  David  knew  the 

ess  o his  fact,  what  a loathsome,  foul,  crying  sin  adultery  was,  yet 

seS yona^CBp?rituaUb^OstodererM^UO  et8l,llbfera  sit  illa  in  ««ntia  sua.  <.  In  civilibus  libera. 
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notwithstanding,  he  would  commit  murder,  and  take  away  another  man  s 
wife,  enforced  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all ; for 
“ who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature!”  These  other  may,  but  are  not.  and 
thence  come  all  those  headstrong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind ; 
and  many  times  vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases;  because  we  .give  so 
much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts. 
The  principal  habits  are  two  in  number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  defi- 
nitions, descriptions,  differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethics, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy. 


MEMB.  III. 

Subsect.  I. — Definition  of  Melancholy , Nt ame,  Difference 

Havikg  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a preparative 
to  the  rest;  I may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most 
mens  capacity;  and  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this 
melancholy  is,  show  his  name  and  differences.  The 'name  is  imposed  from  the 
matter  and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause : as  Bruel  observes, 
quasi  Mi\atva  ^o'x>i,  from  black  ckoler.  And  whether  it  8 a cause  or 
an  effect,  a disease  or  symptom,  let  Donatus  Altomarus  and  Salvianus  de- 
cide • I will  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath  several  descriptions,  notations, 
and  definitions.  rFracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  -intellect,  cal  s those 
melancholy,  “whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black  choler 
hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  m most  things, 
or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  undei- 
standing.”  zMelanelius  out  of  Galen,  Buffus,  HI  t ms, . describe  it  to  be  a bad 
and  peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts:  Galen,  a 

Ration  or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,”  ^ defining  it  from  the 
part  affected,  which  a Hercules  de  Saxoma  approves,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  ca 
it  “a  depravation  of  the  principal  function  : ” Fuschius,  lib.  1.  cap  -3.  Arnoi  s 
Breviar! lib.  1.  cap.  18.  Guianerius,  and  others:  “By  reason  of  black  cliolei, 
Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas  simply  calls  it  a “ commotion  of  the  mind.  - 1 ' 
tarns  “ba  perpetual  anguish  of  the  soul,  fastened  on  one  thing,  without  an 
ague*;”  which  definition  of  his,  Mercuriahs  de  affect,  cap  lib  1.  cap  10.  taxeth . 
but  AElianus  Montaltus  defends,  lib.  de  morb.  cap.  1.  de  Melan.  foi  sufficient 
and  wood.  The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  “a  kind  of  dotage  without 
fever  having  for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness,  without  any 
apparent  occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  Piso,  hb.l.  cap.  43.  Dona  i 
Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  iridic.  J acchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Rhasis  ad  ^anso  » 
can  15  V alesius  exerc.  17.  Fuschius,  xnstilut.  3.  sec.  1.  c.  1L  <fc.,  wh 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  'Hercules  de  Saxoma  wdl 
not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Tlieat.  morb.  ll&rm.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  he  holds 
insufficient : “as  d rather  showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it,  is:  as  omituu0 
the  specific  difference,  the  phantasy  and  brain  : but  I descend  to  particulars. 

Stag  to  tte  outwartsense  and  motions 
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i Melancholicos  vocamus,  quo?  cxnberanlf^t]3el siv^Td^rccm^  vel  e1^ 

vel  in  omnibus,  vel  In  plurlbus  usque  a a ptrtinacissimum  morbum  qui  homines  in  bruta  dego. 

tionem,  - A "itn m’unttcon let t i one  detixus,  absque  febre.  -Cap.  lb.  1. 1- 

SEMltaitfo ftd  non  A potius  quam  quid  sit,  expheat. 
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[depraved]  * to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness  (which  Montaltus  makes 
angor  animi,  to  separate) in  which  those  functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather 
abolished;  [without  an  ague]  is  added  by  all,  to  separate  it  from  phrensy,  and 
that  melancholy  which  is  in  a pestilent  fever.  (Fear  and  sorrow)  make  it 
differ  from  madness:  [without  a cause]  is  lastly  inserted,  to  specify  it  from  all 
other  ordinary  passions  of  [fear  and  sorrow].  We  properly  call  that  dotage, 
as  0 Laurentius  interprets  it,  “ when  some  one  principal  faculty  of  the  mind, 
as  imagination,  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melancholy  pei’sons  have.”  It  is 
without  a fever,  because  the  humour  is  most  part  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to 
putrefaction.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable  com- 
panions of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  de  poslhumo 
de  Melancholia,  cap.  2.  well  excepts;  for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to 
such  as  laugh  most  part;  some  are  bold  again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 


Subsect.  II. — Of  the  Part  affected.  Affection.  Parties  affected. 

Some  difference  I find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected 
in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  bi’ain,  or  heart,  or  some  other  membez’.  Most 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain : for  being  a kind  of  dotage,  it  cannot  other- 
wise be  but  that  the  brain  mizst  be  affected,  as  a similar  part,  be  it  by  * con- 
sent or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  for  then  it 
would  be  an  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  as  f Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a cold, 
dry  distemperature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too 
cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it : 
and  this  6 Hippoci’ates  confirms,  Galen,  the  Arabians,  and  most  of  our  new 
writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a consultation  of  his,  quoted  by  b Hildesheim) 
and  five  others  there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part ; because  fear  and  sorrow, 
which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  1 Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  affected  (as 
k Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is  the  mid- 
riff and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a fellow  feeling  by 
the  law  of  nature:  but  forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent 
imagination,  with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those 
principal  parts,  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  misaffected,  as  the  seat  of 
reason  ; and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.  'Cappivaccius  and  Mercu- 
rialis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question,  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is 
the  inner  brain,  .and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart  and  other 
inferior  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially  when  it 
comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach,  or  myracli,  as  the 
Arabians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or  m spleen,  which  are  seldom  free,  pylo- 
rusmeseraic  veins,  &c  For  our  body  is  like  a clock,  if  one  wheel  be  amiss, 
all  the  rest  are  disordered;  the  whole  fabric  suffers:  with  such  admirable 
ait  and  harmony  is  a man  composed,  such  excellent  proportion,  as  Ludovicus 
> ives  in  his  Fable  of  Man  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  “affection,  whether  it  be  imagination 

aLlTn1  a °ne’  b°t!1)  Hercule3  de  Saxonia  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  JE tius, 
and  Altomarus,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  0 imagination.  Bruel  is  of  the  same 

Here,  de  cap.°l!tract  d°Metanch  fatulta]e’  (°11]ln[ur  mania,  depravantur  solum  in  melancholia. 
'Cap.  4.  de  mel.  g Sec.  7.  demor.  vulrrar  liw  L hVT’,  a * 1’er  consensum  sive  per  essentlam. 
uffecta  cerebrum  sive  per  consensiim  r\vo  i Spied,  de  melancholia.  1 Cap.  3.  de  mel.  pars 

etabilitur.  k Lib.  de  Mel.  Cor  vero  vicinitatis  niHm!'11'”  COIltmKat’  ct  procerum  auctoritato  et  rationo 
cum  dorsal!  spina,  &c.  i Lib.  1 can  af“CItur>.acccptum  transversum  ac  stomaclms 

cffuRit  lienis,  qui  hoc  morbo  afflcltur?  Piso  Ouis  affecTul  “ Kar°  9uis<J“am  tumorem 

nandi,  non  cogitandi,  ncc  mcmorundl  li»bu  hie.  1 ’ bCe  Donat,  ab  Altomar.  0 Facultas  imagi- 
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mind  : Montaltus  in  his  2 cap.  of  Melancholy  confutes  this  tenet  of  theirs,  and 
illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  examples : as  of  him  that  thought  himself  a 
shell-fish,  of  a nun,  and  of  a desperate  monk  that  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
that  he  was  damned;  reason  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagination,  which  did 
not  correct  this  error : they  make  away  themselves  oftentimes,  and  suppose 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy, 
settle  and  persuade,  if  she  be  free1?  p Avicenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt, 
to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same  is  maintained  by  q_  Arete  us, 
r Gorgonius,  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversy,  no  man  dou  ots  of 
imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misaffected  here ; for  the  other,  I deter- 
mine with  " Albertinus  Bottonus,  a doctor  of  Padua,  that  it  is  first  in  “ ima- 
gination, and  afterwards  in  reason ; if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  is 
more  or  less  of  continuance;  but  by  accident,”  as  * Here,  de  Sax oma  adds; 

“ faith,  opinion,  discourse,  ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the 
default  of  imagination.” 

Parties  affected .]  To  the  part  affected,  I may  here  add  the  parties  which 
shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only  signified.  >_uch  as 
have  the  moon,  Saturn,  Mercury  misaffected  in  their  gemtures,  such  as  live 
in  over  cold,  or  over  hot  climes:  such  as  are  born  of  melancholy  parents;  as 
offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  a high  sanguine  com- 
plexion, * that  have  little  heads,  that  have  a hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver 
and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long  sick:  such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great 
students  given  to  much  contemplation,  lead  a life  out  of  action,  are  most  sub- 
ject to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but  men  more  often;  yet  u women  mis- 
affected are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times:  old  age  from  which 
natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident;  but  this  artificial  malady 
is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a 1 middle  age.  Some  assign  40  years, 
Gariopontus  30.  Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this  adven- 
titious. Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience, 
y in  omnibus  omnino  corporibus  cujuscunque  constitutioms  dommatur.  Hhms 
and  Aretius  t ascribe  into  the  number  “not  only 1 discontented,  passionate,  and 
miserable  persons,  swarthy,  black;  but  such  as  are  most  merry  and  pleasant 
scoffers  and  high  coloured.”  “ Generally,”  saith  Rhasis,;  “ the  finest  wits  and 
most  generous  spirits,  are  before  other  obnoxious  to  it  ; I cannot  except  any 
complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  fools  and  Stoics,  which,  accoid- 
in<r  to  c Synesius,  are  never  troubled  with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as 
Anacreon  s cicada,  sine  sanguine  et  dolore ; similes  fere  dns  sunL  Erasmus 
vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue,  because  they  have  most  part 
moist  brains  and  light  hearts ; d they  are  free  from  ambition  envy  sh; ame. 
fear;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience,  nor  macerated  with  caies,  to 

which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject. 

Subsect.  III.— Of  the  Matter  of  Melancholy. 

Op  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and 
Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  0 Cardan’s  Contradictions,  Yalesius  Controversies, 
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Montanus,  Prosper  Calenus,  Cappivaccius,  s Bright,  h Ficinus,  that  have 
■written  either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of 
this  subject.  i!‘  What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  engen- 
dered in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  nor  any  old  writer,  hath  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, as  Jacchinus  thinks:  the  ISTeoterics  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his 
Consultations,  holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial:  and  so  doth 
Arculanus : the  material  is  one  of  the  four  humoui’S  before  mentioned,  and 
natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite,  redundant,  unnatural, 
artificial;  which  * Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone, 
and  to  proceed  from  a “hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distem  perature,'  which,  without 
matter,  alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  and 
derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions,  but  our  Galenists 
generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixed  ; offending  in  quantity  or 
quality,  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen, 
meseraic  veins,  heart,  womb,  and  stomach;  or  differing  according  to  the  mix- 
ture of  those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural  adust 
humours,  as  they  are  diversely  tempered  and  mingled.  If  natural  melancholy 
abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and  dry,  “ so  that  it  be  more  k than  the 
body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered,”  saith  Faventius, 
“and  diseased;”  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from 
that  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like  effects, 
and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part 
hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I find,  whether  this  melancholy  matter  may  be 
engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galea 
holds  it  may  be  engendered  of  three  alone,  excluding  phlegm,  or  pituita,  whose 
true  assertion 1 Valesius  and  Menardus  stiffly  maintain,  and  so  doth  “Fuschius, 
Montaltus,  “Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black!  But  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia,  lib.  post,  de  mela.  c.  8,  and  0 Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part 
(it  may  be  engendered  of  phlegm,  etsi  rard  contingat,  though  it  seldom  come 
to  pass),  so  is  pGuianerius  and  Laurentius,  c.  1.  with  Melanct.  in  his  Book  de 
Anima,  and  Chap,  of  Humours;  he  calls  it  Asininam,  dull,  swinish  melan- 
choly, and  saith  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  it:  so  is  qWecker.  From 
melancholy  adust  ariseth  one  kind;  from  choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish : 
another  from  phlegm,  which  is  dull;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is  best.' 
U1  these  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others  hot  and  dry,  'varying  according  to 
their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended,  and  remitted.  And  indeed  as  Rodencus 
a -cons.  cons.  12.  1.  determines,  ichors,  and  those  serous  matters  being  thick- 
ened become  phlegm  and  phlegm  degenerates  into  choler,  choler  adust  becomes 
mrugmosa  melancholia,  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  putrefied  or  by  exhalation 
ot  purer  spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  sharp;  and  from  the  sharp- 
ness of  this  humour  proceeds  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts  and  dreams, 

7’  S°„tliat  1 c01!.cl,ude  as  before-  If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith  “Faven- 
lnus,  a cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms:  if  hot,  they  are 

arehot^'iM  T'  °f  inch,TS  to  it”1  If  the  braiu  ba  hot,  the  animal  spirits 
madness  follows,  with  violent  actions : if  cold,  fatuity  and  sot- 
tishness, Cappivaccius.  ““The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according 


differentia!  et  quo’modo  eimhurP in’ ®i  i „1(luis.ve  aut  ffualis  sit  humor,  nut  qu.c  istius 
facile  accipcre  ex  Guleno  sententiam  ob loauen’di  1^°  eU‘iU  r.°  mUlti  veterum  laboraverunt,  nec 
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to  the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold ; ’tis  sometimes  black,  sometimes  not,  Alto- 
marus.  The  same  * Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen;  and  Hippocrates  in  his 
Book  of  Melancholy  (if  at  least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a burning  coal, 
“which  when  it  is  hot,  shines;  when  it  is  cold,  looks  black;  and  so  doth  the 
humour.”  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  produceth  diversity  of  effects. 
If  it  be  within  the  7 body,  and  not  putrefied,  it  causeth  black  jaundice;  if  putre- 
fied, a quartan  ague;  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  leprosy ; if  to  parts,  several 
maladies,  as  scurvy,  etc.  If  it  trouble  the  mind ; as  it  is  diversely  mixed,  it 
produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage : of  which  in  their  place. 


Subsect.  IY. — Of  the  species  or  hinds  of  Melancholy. 


When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but 
that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  confused1?  Many  new  and  old  writers 
have  spoken  confusedly  of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as  *Heur- 
nius,  Guianerius,  Gordonius,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savana- 
yola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  differing  (as 

I have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two  distinct  species,  as  Buff'us  Ephesius, 
an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Aretaeus,  tt  Aurelianus,  bPaulus  HSgi- 
neta : others  acknowledge  a multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave  them  indefinite,  as 
/Etins  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  "Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.  Arcu- 
lanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Basis,  Montanus,  med.part.  1.  “aIf  natural  melancholy 
be  adust,  it  maketh  one  kind ; if  blood,  another ; if  choler,  a third,  diflering 
from  the  first;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there  are  about  the  kinds,  as 
there  be  men  themselves.”  * Hercules  de  Saxonia  sets  down  two  kinds, 

II  material  and  immaterial ; one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and 
spirits.”  Savanarola,  Rub.  11.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  de  cegritud.  capitis,  will  have 
the  kinds  to  be  infinite;  one  from  the  myrach,  called  myrachialis  of  the 
Arabians;  another  stomachalis,  from  the  stomach;  another  from  the  liver, 
heart,  womb,  hemrods : 6 “one  beginning,  another  consummate.”  Melancthon 
seconds  him,  f “as  the  humour  is  divei’sely  adust  and  mixed,  so  are  the  species 
divers;”  but  what  these  men  speak  of  species  I think  ought  to  be  understood 
of  symptoms,  and  so  doth  eArculanus  interpret  himself:  infinite  species,  id 
est,  symptoms;  and  in  that  sense,  as  Jo.  Gorrheus  acknowledged  in  his  medi- 
cinal definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three 
kinds  by  reason  of  their  seat ; head,  body,  and  hypochondries.  This  threefold 
division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy  (if  it  be  his, 
which  some  suspect),  by  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc.  affectis,  cap.  6.,  by  Alexander,  lib. 
1.  cap.  16.,  Basis,  lib.  1.  Continent.  Tract.  9.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.,  Avicenna,  and 
most  of  our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kinds;  one  perpetual,  which 
is  head  melancholy;  the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which 
he  subdivides  into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass. 
Some  again  make  four  or  five  kinds,  with  Bodericus  a Castro,  de  morbis  midier. 
lib.  2.  cap.  3.,  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who,  in  his  second  book  de  midier.  affect, 
cap.  4.,  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns,  widows,  and  more  ancient  maids, 
to  be  a peculiar  species  of  melancholy  differing  from  the  rest : some  will  reduce 
enthusiasts,  extatical  and  demoniacal  persons  to  this  rank,  adding  love 
melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthropia.  The  most  received  division  is  into 


* Humor  hlc  niger  allquando  prater  modum  calefactus,  ct  alias  refrigerate  evadit : ^ 
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three  kinds.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called 
head  melancholy;  the  second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  body 
when  the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy : the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels, 
liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mesentei-ium,  named  hypochondriacal  or 
windy  melancholy,  which  1 Laurentius  subdivides  into  thi-ee  parts,  from  those 
three  members,  hepatic,  splenetic,  meseraic.  Love  melancholy,  which  Avicenna 
calls  Ilislia : and  Lycanthropia,  which  he  calls  cucubuthe,  ai'e  commonly 
included  iri  head  melancholy;  but  of  this  last,  which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls 
arnoreus,  and  most  knight  melancholy,  with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  vir~ 
yinum  et  viduarum,  maintained  by  Rod.  a Castro  and  Mei-catus,  and  the  other 
kinds  of  love  melancholy,  I will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  ixx  my  third  par- 
tition. The  three  precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse, 
which  I will  anatomize  and  treat  of  throxxgh  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cxmes, 
together  and  apart ; that  every  man  that  is  in  any  measxxre  affected  with  this 
malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  irx  himself,  and  apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a hard  xnattex',  I coxxfess,  to  distinguish  these  three  species  one  from  the 
other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so 
often  confounded  amongst  themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can 
scarce  be  discerned  by  the  most  accxxx-ate  physicians ; axxd  so  often  intermixed 
with  other  diseases  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged.  Montanxxs 
consil.  20,  naixies  a patient  that  had  this  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninxxs 
appetitus  both  together;  and  consil.  23,  with  vertigo,  ‘Julius  Cxesar  Claudi- 
nus,  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice.  Trincavellius  with  an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus 
appetitus,  &c.  m Paulus  Regoline,  a great  doctor  in  his  time,  consulted  in  this 
case,  was  so  confounded  with  a confusion  of  symptoms,  that  he  knew  not  to 
what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it.  n Trincavellius,  Fallopius,  and  Francan- 
zanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferi'ed  with  about  one  party,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  three  different  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincavellius 
being  demanded  what  he  thought  of  a melancholy  young  man  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew 
not  to  what  kixxd  to  reduce  it.  Ixx  his  seventeenth  consultation  thex’e  is  the  like 
disagreement  about  a melancholy  monk.  Those  symptoms,  which  othex’s 
ascribe  to  misaffected  parts  and  humours,  * Here,  de  Saxonia  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spix’its,  and  tnose  immaterial,  as  I have  said.  Sometimes  they 
cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinerxxs  Solinander’s  coun- 
sels, (Sect,  consil.  5.)  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patient’s  disease 
was  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma,  and 
nothing  else.  0 Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melancholy 
Duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what  species  it  was,  or  a°ree 
amongst  themselves.  . The  species  are  so  confounded,  as  in  Cxesar  Claudinus° his 
forty-fourth  consultation  for  a Polonian  Count,  in  his  judgxneut  p“  he  laboured 
of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  temperatxxre  both 
at  once.  I could  give  instance  of  soxne  that  have  had  all  three  kinds  semel  et 
simul,  axxd  some  successively.  So  that  I conclude  of  our  melancholy  species 
as  t many  pohticxans  do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  but  in  practice 
xey  are  temperate  and  usually  mixed,  (so  J Polybius  informeth  us)  as  the 
acedaemonian,  the  Roman  of  old,  German  now,  and  many  others.  What 
physicians  say  of  distinct  species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that 
in  their  patients’  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  obscurity,  there- 
fore, variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptoms,  causes,  how  difficult  a thing  is 
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it  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart ; to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among 
so  many  casualties,  distractions,  when  seldom  two  men  shall  be  like  affected 
per  omnia  2 ’Tis  hard,  I confess,  yet  nevertheless  I will  adventure  through 
the  midst  of  these  pei’plexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best 
writers,  extricate  myself  out  of  a labyrinth  of  doubts  and  error's,  and  so  pro- 
ceed to  the  causes. 


SECT.  II.  MEMB.  I. 


Subsect.  I. — Causes  of  Melancholy.  God  a cause. 


“IT  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies,  until  such  time  as  we 
have  considered  of  the  causes,”  so  q Galen  prescribes  Glauco : and  the  com- 
mon experience  of  others  confirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as  r Pros- 
per Calenius  well  observes  in  his  tract  de  atra  bile  to  Cardinal  Csesius.  Inso- 
much that  8 “Eernelius  puts  a kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes, 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  disease.” 
Empirics  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  not  thoroughly  root  out ; sublata 
causa  tollitur  effeclus,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is 
likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a most  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in  such  1 variety  to  say  what  the  begin- 
ning was.  “ He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it  aright.  I will  adventure  to 
guess  as  near  as  I can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  general 
and  particular,  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes,  ai’e  either  supernatural,  or  natural.  “ Supernatural  are 
from  God  and  his  angels,  or  by  God’s  permission  from  the  devil”  and  his 
ministers.  That  God  himself  is  a cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
satisfaction  of  his  justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures 
make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  o.vii — 1-A— ^Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their 
offence,  and  by  reason  :of  their  wickedness.”  Gehazi  was  strucken  with 
leprosy,  2 Peg.  v.  27.  Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  flux,  and  great  diseases 
of  the  bowels,  2 Chron.  xxi.  15.  David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people, 
1 Par.  21.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  pecu- 
liarly specified,  Psalm  cxxvii.  12.  “ He  brought  down  their  heart  through 

heaviness.”  Deut.  xxviii.  28.  “ He  struck  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and 
astonishment  of  heart.”  1 An  evil  spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul, 
to  vex  him.”  7 Nebuchad  lezzar  did  eat  grass  like  an  ox,  and  his  “heart  was 
made  like  the  beasts  of  t le  field.”  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punish- 
ments. Lycurgus,  becau;  e he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  country,  was  by 
Bacchus  driven  into  madness : so  was  Pentheus  and  his  mother  Agave  for 


neglecting  their 


sacrifice!  1 Censor  Fulvius  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno’s 
temple,  to  cover  a new  o te  of  his  own,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune, 
“ ° and  was  confounded  f o death,  with  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart.”  When 
Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  * Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphos  of  those  infinite  riches 
it  possessed,  a terrible  th  inder  came  from  heaven  and  struck  four  thousand 
men  dead,  the  rest  ran  m xd.  b A little  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus, 
lightning',  thunder,  eartl  quakes,  upon  such  a sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we 
may  believe  our  pontifical  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many  strange  and 


q Primo  artis  cnratlvoe.  r Nostri  primum  sit  propositi  affectionum  caqsas  indagare;  res  ipsa  hortari 
rldetur  nam  alioqui  earum  curatio  manca  et  inutilis  esset.  * Path,  l b 1.  cap.  11.  Kcrum  cognosced 
causas/medicis  imprimis  necessarium,  sine  qua  nec  morbum  curare,  nec  pracavcre  licet.  * ' Tanta  enim 

morbi  vorictas  ac  differentia,  ut  non  facile  diguoscutur  unde  lnitium  morbus  sumpsent.  Mclanelius  e ualeno. 
» Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognosccre  causas.  *1  Sam.  xvi.  14.  r Dan.  v.  21.  * Lactant.  insti  - 

lib.  2.  cap.  8.  » Mente  captus,  et  summo  animi  mcerore  consumptus.  * Munster,  cosmog.  ui>.  «• 

cap.  43.  do  ccolo  substernebantur,  tanquam  insani  de  saxis  prxcipitati,  &c. 


11  Li vius  lib.  38. 
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prodigious  punisbments  in.  this  kind,  inflicted  by  their  saints.  How  * Clodo- 
veus,  sometime  King  of  Franpe,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  unco- 
vering the  body  of  St.  Denis:  and  how  a “sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would 
have  stolen  a silver  image  of  £ t.  J ohn,  at  Birgburge,  became  frantic  on  a sud- 
den, raging,  and  tyrannising  c ver  his  own  flesh : of  a d Lord  of  Rhadnor,  that 
coming  from  hunting  late  at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  St.  Avan  s church, 
(IV an  Avan  they  called  it)  anjd  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use 
to  do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  stricken  blind.  Of 
Tyridates  an  “Armenian  king,  for  violating  some  holy  nuns,  that  was  punished 
in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  and  papists  may  go  togther  for 
fabulous  tales;  let  them  free  their  own  credits:  howsoever  they  feign  of  their 
Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or  by  the  devil’s  means  may  be  deluded ; we  find 
it  teaey-that  ultor  -a  tergo  Deui,  “fHe  is  God  the  avenger,”  as-Bavid  styles 
him  ;-.a.nd  -that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many  other  maladies 
nn  onr-nwn  heads.  That  he  can  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike 
and  heal  (saitli  g Dionysius)- whom  he  will;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his 
creatures,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments,  as  a hus- 
bandman (saitli  Zanchius)  doth  a hatchet : hail,  snow,  winds,  &c.  “ h Efrcon- 
jwati-  veniunt  in  -dassica-venti-N  as  in  Joshua-s-ti-me;-as  in  Pharaoh’s  reign 
in.Jlg.ypt-;  they  are  but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make 
the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry— out— with-  J ulian  the  apostate,  Vicisti, 
GaHUee:  or  with  Apollo’s  priest  in  1 Chrysostom,  0 ccelum  I 6 terra ! unde 
hast.™  h.ir.  2 What  an  enemy  is  this?  And  pray  with  David,  acknowledging 
his  power,  “ I am  weakened  and  sore  broken,  I roar  for  the  grief  of  mine 
heart,  mine  heart  panteth,”  Am.  -ILalm-x-x xvi i i . -8r  “ O -Lord  rebuke  me  not 
iudhine-anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath,”  Psalm  xxxvii i.  d.  — “Make 
me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken,  may 
rejoice,”  Psalm  li.  8;  and  verse  12,  “ Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy. salvation, 
and  stablish  me  with  thy  free  spirit.-”.  Bor  these  causes  belike  k Hippocrates 
would  have  a physician  take  special  noth  e whether  the  disease  come  not  from 
a divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  t follow  the  course  of  nature.  But 
this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Valesit  s de  sacr.  philos:  cap.  8.  ^ernelius, 
and  m J.  Caesar  Claudinus,  to  whom  I ref  :r  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates 
is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  iopinion,  that  such  spiritual  diseases 
(fbmso  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and  not  otherwise.  Qrdinaiy- 
mgans  in  such  cases  will  not  avail : Non  est  reluctandum  cum  Deo  (we  must 
not  struggle  with/  God).  When  that  monstei'-taming  Hercules  overcame  all 
in  the  Olympics,  tTupiter  at  last  in  an  unknown  shape  wrestled  with  him; 
the  victory  was  uncertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules 
yielded.  No  str  ving  with  supreme  powers.  Nil  jurat  immensos  Cratero 
jxmniUere  monted,  physicians  and  physic  can  do  no  good,*  “ we  must  submit 
ourselves  unto  the  mighty  hand  of  God,”  acknowledge  our  offences,  call  to  him 
for  mercy.  If- lie  strike  us,  una  eademque  manus  vulnus  opermque  feret,  as  it 
is  with  theml  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  he  alone  must 
help;  otherwise  our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 


Subsect.  II. — A Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits,  bad  Angels,  or  Devils , 
and  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and  whether  they 
can  cause  this,  or  any  other  disease,  is  a serious  question,  atR-Lwoi-bh-y-  -to  -be 

•Gaguin.  1. 3.  c.  4.  quodDionysii  corpus  dlscoopcrucrat,  in  insanlam  lncldlt.  'Idem  lib.  9.  sub.  Carol.  G. 
sacroruin  contempcor,  tcmpli  foribus  effractis,  dum  D.  Johannis  argenteum  simulacrum  rapero  contcndlt, 
simulacrum  avcrsa  facie  dorsum  ei  versat,  nec  mora  sacrilcgus  mentis  inops,  atquo  in  semet  Insaniens  in 
proprios  artusdesajvit.  ‘‘Giraldus  Cambrcnsls  lib.  1.  c.  1.  itincrar.  Cambrios.  'Delrio  tom.  3.  lib.  G. 
sect  3.  quaat.  3.  fPsal.  xliv.  1.  * Lib.  8.  cap.  de  Hicrar.  11  Claudian.  1 Do  Babila  Martyro. 

Lib.  cap.  5.  prog.  1 Lib.  1.  do  Abditis  rcrum  causis.  “‘Ilespons.  med.  12.  resp.  * 1 Pet.  v.  6. 
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considered:  for  the  better  understanding  of  which,  I will  make  a brief  digression 
of  the  nature  of  spirits.  And  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  accord- 
ing to  n Postellns,  “ full  of  controversy  and  ambiguity,”  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  capacit j,fateor  excedere  vires  intentionis  mece,  saith  * Austin,  I confess 
I am  not  able  to  understand  it,  finitum  de  iujinito  non  potest  statute,  we  can 
sooner  determine  with  Tully.  da  nat.  deorum,  quid  non  sint  quam  quid  sint, 
our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Thomists,  Fi’acastoriana 
and  Fei’neliana  acies,  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these  mysteries,  and 
all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owl’s  eyes  at  the  sun’s  light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not 
sufficient  to  apprehend  them ; yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I will  adventure  to  say  some- 
thing to  this  point.  In  former  times,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii.,  the  Sadducees 
denied  that  there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the 
physician,  the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Pomponatius  stoutly 
maintains, and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants.  Though Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  com. 
xn  lib.  2.  de  animd,  stiffly  denies  it ; substantice  separatee  and  intelligences,  are 
the  same  which  Christians  call  angels,  and  Platonists  devils,  for  they  name  all 
the  spirits,  deemones,  be  they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon, 
lib.  1.  cap.  1 . observes.  Epicures  and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general, 
because  they  never  saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyrius,  Jamblichus,  Proclus, 
insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no 
doubt  of  it : nor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much  erring 
from  the  truth.  Concerning  the  first  beginning  of  them,  the  0 Talmudists 
say  that  Adam  had  a wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  of  her  he 
begat  nothing  but  devils.  The  Turks’  p Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  this  point:  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how  Lucifer, 
the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  q fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion; created  of  God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now 
cast  down  into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  “and  delivered 
into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.),  to  be  kept  unto  damnation.” 

Nature  of  Devils.~\  There  is  a foolish  opinion  which  some  hold,  that  they 
are  the  souls  of  men  departed,  good  and  more  noble  were  deified,  the  baser 
grovelled  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which 
with  Tertullian,  Porphyrius  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius  sex’.  27  maintains. 
“These  spirits,”  he  t saith,  “which  we  call  angels  and  devils,  are  nought  but 
souls  of  men  depai’ted,  which  either  through  love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet 
living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  else  persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated,” 
as  Dido  threatened  to  persecute  AEneas  : 

“Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero : dabis,  improbe,  pcenas." 

“ My  angry  ghost  arising  from  the  deep, 

Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep; 

At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 

And  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below.” 

They  are  (as  othei’s  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men 
from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them  as  they  see  cause : and  are 
called  boni  et  mali  Genii  by  the  Romans.  Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or 
larvse  if  bad,  by  the  Stoics,  governors  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith  J Apxileius, 
Deos  appellant  qui  ex  hominum  numero  juste  ac  prudenter  vitce  curriculo  guber- 
nato,  pro  numine,  postea  ab  hominibus  preediti  fanis  et  cerenioniis  vulgo  admit- 
tunlur,  ut  in  JEgypto  Osyris,  dec.  Prcestites,  Capella  calls  them,  “ which 

n Lib.  1.  c.  7.  de  orbls  concordia.  In  nulls!  re  major  fult  altercatio,  major  obscuritas,  minor  opinionnm 
concordia,  qu'um  de  dmmonibus  et  substantiis  sepavatis.  * Lib.  3.  de  Trinit.  cap.  1.  ° Pererius  in 

Genesin,  lib.  4.  in  cap.  3.  v.  23.  l’See  Strozzius  Clcogna  omnifariat.  Mag.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  Jo.  Aubanus, 

lircdcnbachius.  a Angelus  per  superbiam  separatus  it  Deo,  qui  in  veritate  non  stetiL  Austin.  t Nihil 
uliud  sunt  Dscmones  qustm  nudaj  animaa  quto  corpore  deposito  priorem  miscratl  vitam,  cognatis  succurrunt 
commoti  misericordia,  Ac.  t De  Deo  Socratis.  All  those  mortals  are  called  gods,  who,  the  course  of 

life  being  prudently  guided  and  governed,  are  honoured  by  men  with  temples  and  sacrifices,  as  Osiris  In 
ACgypt,  Ac. 
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protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes,”  Socrates  had  his  Dcemonium 
Satuminum  et  ignium,  which  of  all  spirits  is  best,  ad  sublimes  cogitationes 
animum  erigentem,  as  the  Platonists  supposed;  Plotinus  his,  and  we  Christians 
our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a copious  writer  of  this  subject, 
Lodovicus  de  La-Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Angelo  Custode, 
Zanchius,  and  some  divines  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet  of  Tyreus,  Proclus 
confutes  at  large  in  his  book  de  Anima  et  dcemone. 

rPsellus,  a Christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian)  to  Michael 
Parapinatius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds 
they  are  * corporeal,  and  have  “ aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and 
die,”  (which  Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Christian  philoso- 
phers explode)  “ that  ‘they  are  nourished  and  have  excrements,  they  feel  pain 
if  they  be  hurt  (which  Cardan  confirms,  and  Scaliger  j ustly  laughs  him  to 
scon  tor;  Si  pascantur  aere,  cur  non  pugnant  ob  puriorem  aera ? dec.)  or 
stroken : ” and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable  celerity  they  come 
together  again.  Austin,  in  Gen.  lib.  iii.  lib.  arbit.,  approves  as  much,  mutata 
corpora  in  deteriorem  qualitatem  aeris  spissioris,  so  doth  Hierome.  Com- 
;.  in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  many 
ancient  fathers  of  the  Church : that  in  their  fall  their  bodies  were  changed  into 
a more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatri;  Nature,  and  David 
Crusius,  Hermetic®  Philosophise,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  by  several  arguments  proves 
angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal:  quicquid  continetur  in  loco  Corporeum  est; 
At  ipiritus  continetur  in  loco,  ergo.*  Si  spiritus  sunt  quanti,  erunt  Corporei: 
At  stmt  quanti,  ergo.  Sunt  Jiniti,  ergo  quanti,  dec.  + Bodine  goes  farther 
yet,  and  will  have  these,  Animce  separatee  genii,  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so 
like  vise  souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends) 
to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely  round,  like  Sun  and  Moon,  because 
that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  quee  nihil  habet  asperitatis,  nihil  angulis  incisum, 
nihil  anfractibus  involulum,  nihil  eminens,  sed  inter  corpora  perfecla  est  perfec- 
tissimum;  u therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal  he  concludes,  and  in  their  proper 
shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes 
at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will  themselves,  that  they  are 
most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise 
transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and  with  admirable 
celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place  (as  the  Angel  did  Habakkuk  to 
Daniel,  and  as  Phi  ip  the  deacon  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when  he  had 
baptised  the  eunuch;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  remove  themselves 
and  others,  with  many  such  feats);  that  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  air, 
pa  aces,  armies,  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men’s 
eyes,  + cause  smells,  savours,  &c.,  deceive  all  the  senses;  most  writers  of  this 
subject  credibly  believe;  and  that  they  can  foretel  future  events,  and  do  many 
pn3  miracles-  Juno  s image  spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune’s  statue  to  the 
I,!  I1.!1  “any  Such‘  Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others, 

reX^TSe  l1  i he\CaUSeT  ^ metamorPhosis,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  wan 
really  translated  into  a beast,  Lot’s  wife  into  a pillar  of  salt;  Ulysses’  com- 

thcTdo  witchef  at  f ’ *7  GirCe’S  °harmS;  turn  themselves  and  others,  ns 
lit!  ,1I!t0.cats’  d°g*  hares,  crows,  &c.  Strozzius  Cicogna  hath 
many  examples,  lib.  m.  ommf.  mag.  cap.  4 and  5,  which  he  there  confutes,  as 

eorporo  acTU^teniporel'enmiterna  ’ Ap,llt®^®, : animalta  sunt  anlmo  passlblllo,  mente  rational!.-!, 

percussa  corpore.  * Whatever  oceiioini  , u1’  et  excremcnta  liabent,  quod  pulsata  dolennt  solido 

1 4.  lib.  4.  Theol.  nat.  fol.  535  u^Wch So  !-8pl!'it  °ccuPics  Wor«,  &e.  io. 

most  perfect  amongst  perfect  bodies  f no  roughness,  angles,  fractures,  prominences,  but  is  the 

Possunt : as  the  devil  did  Christ  to  the  ton  nf  , 08  ln  montes  etiam  et  animalia  transferrl 

rn  Strozzius  Cicogna,  lib.  3 cap  4 omnif  maV  P^ra0 1 ?n,d  "i,ches,  aro  °?un  tr«"sl»tcd.  See  more 
Biarmanus.  Percuss!  dolent  et  uruntur  in  co’nsnicuos  1™! ucAcrc.ct  in  sublime  corpora  ferre  possunt, 

J Agnppa  <le  occult.  Philos.  Ub.  3.  cap.  18.  nspicuos  cinercs,  Agnppa,  lib.  3.  cap.  de  occult.  Philou. 
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Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  xviii.  That  they  can  be  seen  when  and  ir> 
what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will,  saith  Psellus,  Tametsi  nil  tale  viderim,  nee 
optem  videre,  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it ; and  use  some- 
times carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I shall  x prove  more  at  large)  with  women 
and  men.  Many  will  not  believe  they  can  be  seen,  and  if  any  man  shall  say, 
swear,  and  stiffly  maintain,  though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and 
learned,  that  hie  hath  seen  them,  they  account  him  a timorous  fool,  a melan- 
choly dizzard,  ia  weak  fellow,  a dreamer,  a sick  or  a mad  man,  they  contemn 
sjiim,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet  Marcus  of  his-credit  told  PselJjiaihat  JhaJiiid 
often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Suavius,  a Frenchman,  c.  8,  in  Commentar.  1.  1. 
Paracelsi  de  vita  longd,  out  of  some  Platonists,  will  have  the  air  to  be  as  full  of 
them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets 
clown  the  means  how  men  may  see  them  ; Si  irreverberatis  oculis  sole  splendente 
versus  caelum  continuaverint  obtutus,  dec.,*  and  saith  moreover  he  tried  it, 
p>rcemissorum  feci  expevimentum,  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonists  said. 
Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them, 
and  so  doth  Alexander  ab  y Alexandro,  “ that  he  so  found  it  by  experience, 
-‘when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it.”  Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater  de  spectris, 

/ part  i.  c.  2,  and  part  ii.  c.  11,  “because  they  never  saw  them  themselves;” 
i but  as  he  reports  at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19,  part  1.  they  are 
\ often  seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod.  Yives  assuretk 
us,  innumerable  records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times, 
places,  and  hall  travellers  besides;  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  northern  climes, 
Nihil  familiarius  quam  in  agris  et  urbibus  spiritus  videre,  audire  qui  vetent, 
jubeant,  dec.  ILieronimus  vita  Pauli,  Basil  ser.  40,  Nicephorus,  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomenus,  t Jacobus  Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  spirituum  appari- 
tionibus,  Petiius  Loyerus  1.  de  spectiis,  Wierus  1.  1.  have  infinite  variety  of 
such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that  farther  doubts,  to  his 
ample  satisfaction.  One  alone  I will  briefly  insert.  A nobleman  in  Geimany 
■was  sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (tor  his  name,  the  time,  and  such 
circumstances,  I refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  “Author).  After  he  had  done 
his  business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see  those  familiar  spirits, 
which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  works. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife  was,  in  what 
room,  in  what  clothes,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a ring  from  her,  which,  at 
his  return,  non  sine  omnium  admiratione,  he  found  to  be  true;  and  so  believed 
that  ever  after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan  1.  19.  de  subtil,  relates  of 
his  father,  Facius  Cardan,  that  after  the  accustomed  solemnities,  An.  14 Jl, 
13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven  devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years 
of  a"e  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought;  he  asked  them 
znany’ questions,  and  they  made  ready  answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils, 
that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did,  save  that  they  were  far  longer  lived  ( t 00 
or  800  b years) ; they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity  as  we  do  juments,  and 
were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above  them ; our  + governors  and 
keepers  they  are  moreover,  which  § Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,  an 
subordinate  to  one  another,  Ut  enim  homo  homini,  sic  daemon  deemoni  domina- 
tur  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner  sort  had 
commonly  such  offices,  as  we  make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest 
of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their 
natures  and  functions,  than  a horse  a man’s.  They  knew  all  tlnugs,  but  migh 

Fidem  suam  liberet.  LI.  1 . de  vent,  l idel.  lienzo,  T dc  jfymphis  vivere  dicit  10  a'tates 

Transportavit  in  Livoniam  c%ld^at®^*[0dn\’1nui,  et  provlnciarum,  &c.  tanto  melioros  hominibus,  quanto 
El* bni t ta'anlm an tl b ui . gi-SSVastores,  GubLatorca  bominutn,  et  illi  animabum. 
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Lysias’  Phis.  Stoicorum)  quam  adorationem  hominum*  The  same  Author, 
Cardan,  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Stoics,  will  have  some  of  these 
Genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  “desirous  of  men’s  company,  very  affable  and 
familiar  with  them,  as  dogs  are ; others,  again,  to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care 
not  for  them.  The  same  belike  Tritemius  calls  Ignios  et  sublunares , qu% 
nunquam  demergunt  ad  inferior  a,  aut  vix  ullum  habent  in  terris  corwmercium . 
“ d Generally  they  far  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a man  the  meanest  worm ; though 
some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  worth,  as  the  black- 
guard in  a prince’s  court,  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base,  lational 
creatures,  are  excelled  of  brute  beasts.” 

That  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan,  Martianus,  <kc., 
many  othei’  divines  and  philosophers  hold,  post  prolixum  tempus  moriuntur 
omhes;  The  e Platonists,  and  some  Rabbins,  Porphyrius  and  Plutarch,  as 
appears  by  that  relation  of  Thamus:  “fThe  great  god  Pan  is  dead;  Apollo 
Pythius  ceased;  and  so  the  rest.  St.  Hierome,  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  Hermit, 
tells  a story  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  wilderness,  and 
told  him  as  much.  B Paracelsus  of  our  late  writers  stiffly  maintains  that  they 
are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  other  creatures  do.  Zozimus,  1.  2,  further  adds,  that 
religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The 11  Gentiles’  gods,  he  saith,  were 
expelled  by  Constantine,  and  together  with  them,  Imperii  Romani  majestas, 
et  fortuna  interiit,  et  profligata  est;  The  fortune  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Empire  decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  heathen  in  + Minutius  formerly  bragged, 
when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the  J ews’  God  was  likewise 
captivated  by  that  of  Rome;  and  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  God  should 
deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But  these  paradoxes  of  their 
power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal 
copulations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zancli.  c.  10,  1.  4.  Pererius  in  his 
comment,  and  Tostatus  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquin.,  St.  Austin, 
Wierus,  Th.  Erastus,  Delrio,  tom.  2,  1.  2,  qusest.  29;  Sebastian  Michaelis, 
c.  2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Reinolds  Lect.  47.  They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men, 
yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a real  metamorphosis;  but  as  Cicogna 
proves  at  large,  they  are  1 Illusorice  et  praestigiatrices  transformations , omnif 
mag.  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  mere  illusions  and  cozenings,  like  that  tale  of  Pasetis 
obulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolicus,  Mercury’s  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus, 
who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth.  His  father  Mercury, 
because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get 
means,  Jfor  he  could  drive  away  men’s  cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turn 
them  into  what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  enrich  himself,  hoc  aku 
maximam  preedam  est  adsecutus.  T-his,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest;  yfit 
tliusjnuck,iii_generftlv  Thomas,  Durand,  and  others,  grant  that  they  have 
understanding  far  beyond  men,  can  probably  conjecture  and  k toretel  many 
things;  they  can  cause  and  cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses;  they  have 

* “ C°veting  nothing  more  than  the  admiration  of  mankind.”  cNatura  familiares  nt  canes  homlnlbns 

multi  aversantur  et  abhorrent.  d Ab  homine  plus  distant  quam  homo  ab  ignobilissimo  verne,  et  tainen 
quidam  ex  his  ab  hominibus  superantur  ut  homines  a l'eris,  &c.  0 Cibo  et  potu  uti  ct  venere  cum 

iiominibus  ac  tandem  mori,  Cicogna.  1.  part.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  fPlutarch.  do  defect,  oraculorum.  *Lib. 
fle  Zilphis  et  1 lgmeis.  h Dii  gentium  a Constantlo  profltgati  sunt,  &c.  f Octovian  dial.  Judaiorum 

eum  fuisse  Lomanorum  numinibus  una  cum  gente  captivum.  1 Omnia  spiritibus  plena,  et  ex  corum 

ncoruia  et  discordia  omnes  boni  et  mall  effcctuspromanant,  omnia  huinana  regun tur : paradoxa  veterum 
Tin01?0*™'  omn1if’  ma£*  2*  c-  3.  X Oves  Quas  abacturus  erat  in  quascunquc  formas  vertebat  Pausa- 
a^.Illls;  Austin  in  1.  2.  de  Gen.  ad  litcram  cap.  17.  Partim  quia  subtilioris  sensus  acumine, 

discimL^1' lUia  ca  lli,orc  vi4»ent  et  experientia  propter  magnam  longitudinem  vita;,  partim  ab  Angclia 
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excellent  skill  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is 
\Quovis  famine  scientior  (moie  knowing  than  any  man),  as 1 Cicognaioau.taina 
out  of  others.  T^iey  know  the  virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  &c. ; 
of  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets,  can  aptly  apply 
and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good ; perceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteors, 
and  the  like : Dafit  se  coloribus  (as  * Austin  hath  it)  accommodant  sef/juris, 
aclhcerent  sonis,  snbjiciunt  se  odoribus,  infundunt  se  saporibus,  omnes  sensus 
etiam  ipsam  intettlgentiam  dcemones  fallunt,  they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even 
ouraxnderstanding  itself  at  once.  “They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations 
in  the  air,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  ax-mies,  give  victories,  help, 
fui'thei',  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts  and  pi-ojects  ( Dei  permissu ) as 
they  see  good  themselves.  + When  Charles  the  Groat  intended  to  make  a chan- 
nel betwixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day, 
these  spii’its  flung  down  in  the  night,  U t conatu  Hex  desisteret,  pervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine,  1.  4,  Theat.  nat.  thinks  (following 
Tyi-ius  belike,  and  the  Platonists,)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a man’s  heart, 
aut  cogitationes  hominum,  is  most  false ; his  l’easons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently 
confuted  by  Zanch.  lib.  4,  cap.  9.  Hierom.  lib.  2,  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap.  15, 
Athanasius  qusest.  27,  and-  Antiochum  Principem,  and  others. 

Orders.']  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  Devils,  which  the  Platonists 
hold,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those  Ethnics  boni  et  mali  Genii,  are  to  be 
exploded : these  heathen  wi'iters  agx-ee  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as 
Dandinus  notes,  An  sint  J mali  non  conveniunt,  some  will  have  all  spirits  good 
or  bad  to  us  by  a mistake,  as  if  an  Ox  or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  would  say 
the  Butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Grazier  his  friend 
because  he  fed  him;  a Hunter  px'eserves  and  yet  kills  his  game,  and  is  hated 
nevertheless  of  his  game;  nee  piscatorem  piscis  arnare  potest,  dec.  But  Jam- 
blichus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists  acknowledge  bad,  et  ab  eorum 
maleficiis  cavendum,  and  we  should  beware  of  their  wickedness,  for  they  ax-e 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quarrelled 
with  Jupiter*,  and  were  driven  by  him  dowxx  to  hell.  § That  which  n Apuleius, 
Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates’  Daemonium,  is  most  absurd : That 
which  Plotinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  Bcemonio ; and  that 
which  Porphiry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their 
sacrifice  they  are  angry;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen  will,  they 
feed  on  men’s  soxxls,  Elementa  sunt  plantis  elementum,  animcdibus  plantce, 
hominibus  animalia,  erunt  et  homines  aliis,  non  autem  diis,  nimis  enim  remota 
est  eorum  natura  a nostra,  quapropter  dcemonibus : and  so  belike  that  we  have 
so  many  battles  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a feast,  and 
their  sole  delight : but  to  return  to  that  I said  before,  if  displeased  they  fret 
and  chafe  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the  soxxls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their 
bodies),  and  send  many  plagxxes  amongst  us;  but  if  pleased,  then  they  do  nxxxch 
good;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin,  1.  9.  c.  8.  de  Civ.  Dei. 

CEuseb.  1 . 4.  praepar.  Evang.  c.  6.  and  otliex's.  Met  thus  muckHffiud^ztfcvc  our 
School-men  and  other  0 Divines  make  xiine  kinds  of  bad  spirits,  as  Dioxxysius 
hath  done  of  Angels.  In. _tke-first-ruiik  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  were  adox-ed  heretofore  ixx  several  Idols,  and  gave  Oracles  at  Delphos, 
and  elsewhere;  whose  PHixce  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank  is  of  Liars  and 


1 1 lb  3 omnif  mac  cap  3.  * L.  18.  quest.  m Quum  tantl  sit  et  tam  profunda  spiritum  scientia, 

mlrum  non  est  tot  tiintasque  res  visu  admirabiles  ab  ipsis  patrari,  ct  quidem  rerum  naturalium  ope  qua* 
xnulto  melius  IntelUgunt,  multoque  peritius  suis  locis  et  temporibiis  appllcare  norunt,  quam  homo,  Cicogna. 
t Aventinus,  quicquid  interdlu  exliauriebatur,  noctu  explebatur.  Inde  pavefacti  curatores,  &c.  t In  lib.  2. 
de  Anima  text.  29.  llomcrus  dlscriminatim  omnes  spiritus  dasmones  vocat.  § A Jove  ad  inferos  pulsi, 
&c  " De  Deo  Socratis.  adest  mlhi  divina  sorte  Dtcmonium  quoddam  a pnma  pueritia  me  secutum, 

s.Tpc  dissuadet,  impellit  nonnunquam  instar  ovis,riato.  ° Agrippa  lib.  3.  de  occult,  pb.  c.  18.  Zancli. 
Victor  us,  rererius  Cicogna,  1.  3.  cap.  I. 
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.riHquivocators,  as  Apollo  Pytliius,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  vessels 
of  anger,  inventors  of  all  mischief ; as  that  Theutus  in  Plato ; Esay  calls  them 
p vessels  of  fury;  their  Prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging 
Devils;  and  their  Prince  is  Asmodseus.  The  fifth  kind  are  cozeners,  such 
as  belong  to  Magicians  and  Witches;  their  Prince  is  Satan.  The  sixth  ary 
those  aerial  devils  that  q corrupt  the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,  fires,  etc. ; 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the 
Princes  of  the  air;  Meresin  is  their  Prince.  The  seventh  is  a destroyer, 
Captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tumults,  combustions,  uproars,  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse;  and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or 
calumniating  Devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Aia/3o\o?,  that  drives  men  to 
despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is 
Mammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon : Wierus  in  his 
Pseudomonarchia  Dmmonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions 
and  subordinations,  with  their  several  names,  numbers,  offices,  &c.,  but  Gazseus 
cited  by  rLipsius  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and  Devils,  above 
and  beneath  the  Moon,’  astherial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro 
1 . vii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  6.  “ The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,”  or, 

as  some  will,  gods  above,  Semidei  or  half  gods  beneath,  Lares,  Heroes,  Genii, 
which  climb  higher,  if  they  lived  well,  as  the  Stoics  held;  but  grovel  on  the 
ground  as  they  were  baser  in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth : and  are  Manes, 
Le®»«Tes^“tamim,  "&c.  'They  will  have  no  place  but  all  full  of  Spirits, ' 
Devils,  or  some  other  inhabitants;  Plenum  Gcelum,  aer,  aqua,  terra,  et  omnia) 
sub  terra,  saith  “Gazseus;  though  Anthony  Kusca  in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib. 
v.  cap.  i . would  confine  them  to  the  middle  Region,  yet  they  will  have  them 
everywhere.  “Not  so  much  as  a hair-breadth  empty  in  'heaveffi’^aYt'li,  or 
waters;  -above  or  under  the  earth.”  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer, 
as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisible  devils:  tkiaj1. Paracelsus  stiffly  maintafrrsyand.  ' 
thatjffiey  have  every  one  their  several  Chaos,  others  will  have -infinite  worlds, 
and  each  world  his  peculiar  Spirits,  Gods,  Angels,  and  Devils  to  govern  and 
punish  it. 

“ Singula  * nomralli  credunt  qtloque  sidera  posse 
Dici  orbes,  terramque  appellant  sidus  opacum, 

Cui  minimus  div&m  prsesit.” 

gods  preside”"118  beUeve  each  star  to  be  a world» and  this  earth  “ opaque  star,  over  which  the  least  of  the 

Giegorius  Tholsanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  retherial  Spirits  or  An  "els, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  seven  Planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of 
v-hich  Gaidan  discourseth  lib.  xx.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  substantias  primas. 
Olympkos  deemones  Tritemius,  qui  preesunt  Zodiaco,  &c.,  and  will  have  them 
to  be  good  Angels  above,  Devils  beneath  the  Moon,  their  several  names  and 
offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  which  Dionysius  of  Angels,  will  have  several 
spirits  for  several  countries,  men,  offices,  &c.,  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so 
many  assisting  powers  cause  their  operations,  will  have  in  a word,  innumerable, 
as  many  of  thein  as  there  be  Stars  in  the  Skies.  + Marcilius  Eicinus  seems 
to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from  himself,  I know  not,  (still  ruling- 
their  inferiors,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subordinate,  and  the 
nearestito  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we  subdivide  into  good  and  bad  angels,  call 
gods  or  devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but  it  is 

1103  J e -101?  • cl,  °’  ^or  relying  wholly  on  Socrates,  quern  mori  potius 
quam  irkntiri  volmsse  sembit,  whom  he  says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a false- 
hood ouji  of  Socrates  authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them : which  opinion 


» Hh  *Vr8CUU  7 ab  his  ubi  vel  capUlum  In  ae«  vel^qua  joeeas!6  * Lib.  de  Ziln 
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belike1'  Socrates  took  from  Pytliagoras.  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from 
.Zoroastes,  first  God,  second  idea,  3.  Intelligences,  4.  Arch- Angels,  5.  Angels, 
6.  Devils,  7.  Heroes,  8.  Principalities,  9.  Princes : of  which  some  were  abso- 
lutely good,  as  gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  deos  et  homines , as  heroes 
and  demons,  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  as  * Pro  cl  us  and 
Jamblickus  will,  the  middle  betwixt  God  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes, 
which  (commanded  and  swayed  Kings  and  countries;  and  had  several  places 
in  the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  eveiy  sphere  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent 
inhabitants : which  belike  is  that  Galilseus  a Galileo  and  Kepler  aims  at  in 
his  IN ujicio  Syderio,  when  he  will  have  zSaturnine  and  Jovial  inhabitants: 
and  which  Tycho  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his 
Epistles : but  these  things  tZanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  lib.  4.  P.  Martyr, 
in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  setherial  spirits  must  needs 
be  infinite : for  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say : if  a stone 
could  fall  from  the  starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour 
an  hundred  miles,  it  would  be  G5  years,  or  more,  before  it  would  come  to 
ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth,  which  contains 
as  some  say  170  millions  803  miles,  besides  those  other  heavens,  whether  they 
be  crystalline  or  watery  which  Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as 
much  more,  how  many  such  spirits  may  it  contain1?  And  yet  for  all  this 
"Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  far  more  angels  than  devils. 

Sublunary  devils,  and  their  kinds. ] Blit  be  they  more  or  less,  Quod  supra 
nos  nihil  ad  nos  (what  is  beyond  our  comprehension  does  not  concern  us). 
Howsoever  as  Martianus  foolishly  supposeth,  jE Liter  ii  Dcemones  non  curant 
res  liumanas,  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  Attend  our  actions,  or  look  for  us, 
^ Jthese-setherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in  belike-er  bnsincssd^Tfblicm\ 
/ "VYe  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils:  for 
/ the  rest,  our  divines  determine  that  the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  or 
\heavens ; b Garmfnibus  coelo  possunt  deducefe  dunam,  <tc.  (by  their  charms 
(verses)  they  can|  seduce  the  moon  from  the  heavens).  Those  are  poetical 
fictions,  and  that  they  can  °sistere  aquam  fluviis,  et  vertere  sidera  retro,  etc., 
I turn  the-  stars  backwards  in  their  courses)  as  Canadia  in 

d They  are  confined  until  the  day  of  j udgment  to  this 

sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  farther  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God 
permits  them.  Wherefore  of  these  sublunary  devils,  though-others-dmtte-theni 
Otherwise-according  to  their  several  places  Psellus  makes  six  kinds, 

fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies, 
satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire- 
drakes,  or  ignes  fatui ; which  lead  men  often  in  flumina  aut  prcecipitia,  saith 
Bodinc,  lib.  2.  Theat.  naturae,  fol.  221.  Quos  inquit  arcere  si  volunt  viatores , 
claret  voce  Deum  appellare , autpronam  facie  terrain  contingente  adorare  oportet, 
et  hoc  dmuletum  majoribus  nostris  acceptum  ferre  debemus,  $-c.,  (whom  if  tra- 
vellers Avish  to  keep  off  they  must  pronounce  the  name  of  God  writh  a clear 
voice,  or  adore  him  with  their  faces  in  contact  with  the  ground,  Ac.);  likewise 
they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masts:  In 
navigiorwn  summitatibus  visuntur ; and  are  called  dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1. 
contra  Philosophos,  c.  xlviii.  informeth  us,  out  of  the  authority  of  Zenophanes, 
or  little  clouds,  ad  motum  nescio  quern  vo! antes-,  which  never  appear,  saith 


* Lib  do  Arnica,  et  dcomono  med.  inter  doos  ot  homlnos,  dicta  ad  nos  et  nostra  tcqualiter  ad  deos  feruJit. 
*Saturninas  el  Joviales  accolas.  t In  loca  detrusi  sunt  infra  ewlestes  orbes  in  nerem  scilicet  et  infra 
. udi eio  cenerali  rcscrvnntur.  *q.  3G.  art.  9.  b Virg.  S.  Eg.  °2En.  4.  d Austin : lioc  dun,  no 
quis  existimet  habitaro  ibi  mala  dtemonla  ubl  Solem  ot  Luunm  et  Steles  Dens  ^navit.  et  alibi  nei mo 
arbitrnretur  Dicnionem  ccelis  lmbitaro  cum  Angelis  suis  undo  lapsum  crednnus.  Idem  Zanch.  4.  c. 
8.  do  Angel,  malis.  Pererius  in  Gen.  cap.  6.  lib.  8.  in  ver.  2. 
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Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though  some 
acrain  will  have  them  to  pretend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  come 
towards  in  sea  fights,  St.  Elmo’s  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they  do 
likely  appear  after  a sea  storm;  Radzivillius,  the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this 
apparition,  Sancti  Germani  sidus;  and  saith  moreover  that  lie  saw  the  same 
after  in  a storm  as  he  was  sailing,  1582,  from  Alexandria,  to  Rhodes.  Our 
stories  are  full  of  such  apparations  in  all  kinds.  Some.  think  they  keep  their 
residence  in  that  Hecla,  a mountain  in  Iceland,  .ZEtna  m Sicily , ipari,  csu 
vius,  &c.  These  devils  were  worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious 

nufSjuamia  “and  the  like.  . 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  m the  air, 
cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses, 
strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain  stones,  as  in  Livy’s  time,  wool,  frogs,  &c. 
Counterfeit  armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.,  as  at  Vienna  before 
the  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius  1.  de  spect. 
c.  1.  pari;.  1.  Lavater  de  spect.  part.  1.  c.  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old 
Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urb.  cond.  505.  EMachiavel  hath  illus- 
trated by  many  examples,  and  Josephus,  in  his  book  de  bello  Judaico,  befoie 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  which  Guil.  Postelkis,  in  his  fiist  book,  c.  7, 
de  orbis  concordia,  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  persuade 
them  that  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  whirlwinds  on 
a sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms;  which  though  our  meteorologists  generally 
refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I am  of  Bodine’s  mind,  Theat.  Nat.  1.  2.  they  are 
more  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters;  for  Tern- 
pestcitibus  se  ingerunt,  saith  t Rich.  Argentine ; as  when  a desperate  man  makes 
away  with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  as  Korn- 
mannus  observes,  de  mirac.  mort.  part.  7,  c.  76.  tripudium  agentes,  dancing 
and  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a sinner.  These  can  corrupt  the  air,  and  cause 
plagues,  sickness,  storms,  shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations.  At  Mons  Draconis 
in  Italy,  there  is  a most  memorable  example  in  hJovianus  Pontanus:  and 
nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland, 
Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to  mariners,  and  cause  tempests, 
which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.  These 
kind  of  devils  are  much  ''delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Porphiry),  held  all  the 
world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  at  this  day  tyrannise  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being 
adored  and  worshipped  for  kgods.  For  the  Gentiles’  gods  were  devils  (as 
JTrismegistus  confesseth  in  his  Asclepius),  and  he  himself  could  make  them 
come  to  their  images  by  magic  spells : and  are  now  as  much  “ respected  by 
our  papists  (saith  Mictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints.”  These  are  they 
which  Cardan  thinks  desire  so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches (Incubi  and 
Succubi),  transform  bodies,  and  are  so  very  cold  if  they  be  touched ; and  that 
serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them  (as  he  is  not  ashamed  to  relate'"), 
an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty  and  eight  years.  As  Agrippa’s  dog 
had  a devil  tied  to  his  collar ; some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus 
belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel;  others  wear  them  in  rings, 
&c.  Jamies  and  Jambres  did  many  tilings  of  old  by  their  help;  Simon  Magus, 
Cinops,  Apollonius  Tianeus,  Jamblichus,  and  Tritemius  of  late,  that  showed 


* Perigram.  Hierosol.  " Fire-worship,  or  divination  by  fire.  f Domus  diruunt,  muros  dejiclunt, 
immisccnt  se  turblnlbus  ct  proccllis  et  pulvcrem  Instar  columna;  evelmnt.  Cicogna  1.  5.  c.  5. 

s Quest,  in  lAv.  f De  praistigiis  daimonum.  c.  16.  Convclli  eulraina  vidcmus,  prostcrni  sata,  &c. 

i>De  bello  Xcapolitano,  lib.  5.  1 Suflitibus  gaudent.  Idem  Justin.  Martyr  Apolog.  pro  Christianis. 

* I"  Dei  imitationcm,  saitti  Eusebius.  :|:  Dii  gentium  Diemonia,  &c.  ego  in  eorum  statuas  pellexi. 

’Et  nunc  sub  divorum  nomine  coluntur  a Pontiflciis.  "*  Lib.  11.  de  rcrum  vor. 
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Maximilian  the  emperor  his  wife,  after  she  Avas  dead ; Et  verrucam  in  collo 
ejus  (saitli  “Godolman)  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Delrio,  lib.  ii.  hath 
divers  examples  of  their  feats : Cicogna,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  and  "Wierus  in  his 
book  de  prcestig.  dcemonum.  Boissardus  de  magis  et  veneficis. 

Water-devils  are  those  Naiads  or  water  nymphs  which  have  been  heretofore 
conversant  about  waters  and  rivers.  The  Avater  (as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their 
chaos,  wherein  they  live;  some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Habundia  is 
their  queen ; these  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwrecks,  and  deceive 
men  divers  ways,  as  Succuba,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part  (saith  Trite- 
mius)  in  Avomen’s  shapes.  “Paracelsus  hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have 
lived  and  been  married  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  with 
them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them.  Such  a one  as  PEgeria, 
with  Avhom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres,  &c.  p01aus  Magnus  hath  a 
long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a king  of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  com- 
pany, as  he  Avas  hunting  one  day,  met  Avith  these  Avater  nymphs  or  fairies,  and 
was  feasted  by  them ; and  Hector  Boethius,  of  Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  tAvo 
Scottish  lords,  that  as  they  were  Avandering  in  the  woods,  had  their  fortunes 
told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they  did  use  to 
sacrifice,  by  that  ufyo^amia,  or  divination  by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  q Lares,  Genii,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  * Wood-nymphs, 
Foliots,  Fairies,  Bobin  Goodfellows,  Trulli,  &c.,  which  as  they  are  most  con- 
versant with  men,  so  they  do  them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone 
that  kept  the  heathen  people  in  aAve  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and  temples 
erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst  the  Philistines,  Bel  amongst 
the  Babylonians,  Astartes  amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Sama- 
ritans, Isis  and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians,  &c. ; some  put  our  tfairies  into 
this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much  superstition, 
with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a pail  of  clean  water,  good  A7ictuals, 
and  the  like,  and  then  they  should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes, 
and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprises.  These  are  they  that  dance  on  heaths 
and  greens,  as  rLavater  thinks  with  Ti'itemius,  and  as  B01aus  Magnus  adds, 
leave  that  green  circle,  Avhich  we  commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  which  others 
hold  to  proceed  from  a meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the 
ground,  so  nature  sports  herself ; they  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  Avomeu  and 
children.  Hierom.  Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain, 
relates  how  they  have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and 
hills;  Nonnunquam  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua  latibula  montium  simpliciores 
homines  ducant,  stupenda  mirantibus  ostendentes  miracula,  nolarum  sonitus, 
spcclacula,  &c.1  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a monk  of  Wales  that 
was  so  deluded.  “Paracelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  Avhere  they 
do  usually  Avalk  in  little  coats,  some  tAvo  feet  long.  A bigger  kind  there  is  of 
them  called  with  us  hobgoblins,  and  Bobin  Goodfellows,  that  Avould  in  those 
superstitious  times  grind  corn  for  a mess  of  milk,  cut  Avood,  or  do  any  manner 
of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  riEolian  isles  of  Li  pari,  in 
former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.  vTholosanus  calls  them 
Trullos  and  Getulos,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  Avere  common  in  many  places 
of  France.  Ditlimarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Iceland,  reports  for  a 
certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such  familiar  spirits; 


n Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  magis  et  veneficis,  &c.  Nereides.  0 Lib.  de  Zilphls.  PLib.  3.  q Pro  salute 
hominum  excubare  sc  simulant,  sed  in  corum  perniciem  omnia  moliuntur.  Aust.  * Dryades,  Oriades, 
Ilamadryadcs.  f Elvas  Olaus  vocat  lib.  3.  r Part.  1.  cap.  19.  * Lib.  3.  cap.  1 1.  Elrarum 

choreas  Olaus  lib.  3.  vocat  saltum  adco  profttnde  in  terras  imprimunt,  ut  locus  insigni  deinceps  virore 
orbicularis  sit,  ct  grumen  non  pereat  ‘ Sometimes  they  seduce  too  simple  men  into  their  mountain  retreats, 
where  they  exhibit  wonderful  sights  to  their  marvelling  eves,  and  astonish  their  cars  by  the  sound  of  bells, 
&c.  u Lib.  dc  Zilph.  et  Pigmtcis  Olaus  lib.  3.  v Lib.  7.  cap.  11.  qui  et  in  famulitio  viris  et  fsminis 
inserviunt,  conclavia  scopis  purgant,  patinas  mundant,  ligna  portant,  equos  cur  ant,  Ac. 
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nnd  Foelix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudel.  daemon,  affirms  as  much,  that  these 
Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in  Norway,  “and  ’seen  to  do  drudgery 
work;”  to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  lib.  i.  cap.  22.  dress  meat,  or  any  such 
thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  forlorn  y houses,  which 
the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxious,  * Cardan  holds;  “ They  will  make 
strauge  noises  in  the  night,  howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laugh  again, 
cause°great  flame  and  sudden  lights,  fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men, 
open  doors  and  shut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear 
in  the  likeness  of  hares,  crows,  black  dogs,  &c.”  of  which  read  z Pet.  Thyrseus 
the  Jesuit,  in  his  Tract,  de  locis  infestis,  part.  1.  et  cap.  4,  who  will  have  them 
to  be  devils  or  the  souls  of  damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of 
purgatory  that  seek  ease;  for  such  examples  peruse 11  Sigismundus  Scheretzius, 
lib.  de  spectris,  part  1.  c.  1.  which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part; 
there  be  many  instances.  bPliniusSecundus  remembers  such  a house  at  Athens, 
which  Atlienodorus  the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear 
of  devils.  Austin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22,  cap.  1.  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius 
the  Tribune’s  house,  at  Zubeda,  near  their  city  of  Hippos,  vexed  with  evil 
spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance,  Cum  afflictions  animalium  et  servorum  suorum. 
Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius  Formicar,  lib.  5.  cap.  xii.  3. 
&c.  Whether  I may  call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  which  Isaiah,  cap.  xiii.  21. 
speaks  of,  I make  a doubt.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Sclieretz.  lib.  1.  de 
spect.  cap.  4.  he  is  full  of  examples.  These  kinds  of  devils  many  times  appear 
to  men,  and  affright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  0 noon-day, 
sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  men’s  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 
winch  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia’s  garden,  where  his  body 
was  buried,  spirits  haunted, .and  the  house  where  he  died,  d Nulla  nox  sine  ter- 
rore transacta,  donee  incendio  consumpta ; every  night  this  happened,  there  was 
no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.  About  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  ghosts  com- 
monly walk,  animus  mortuorum  simulantes,  saith  Joh.  A nan.  lib.  3.  de  nat. 
deem.  Olaus,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spir.  Kornmannus 
de  inirac.  mart.  part.  1.  cap.  44.  such  sights  are  frequently  seen  circa  sepulchra 
et  vnonasteria,  saith  Lavat.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  in  monasteries  and  about  church- 
yards, loca  paludinosa,  ampla  cediftcia,  solitaria,  et  ccecle  hominum  notata,  &c. 
(marshes,  great  buildings,  solitary  places,  or  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  some 
murder).  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatum  est  commissum,  impii  pau- 
perum  op)pressores  et  nequiter  insignes  habitant  (where  some  very  heinous  crime 
was  committed,  there  thepmpious  and  infamous  generally  dwell).  These  spirits 
often  foretel  men’s  deaths  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.,  + though 
Rich.  Argentine,  c.  18.  de  pr&stigiis  deemonum,  will  ascribe  these  predictions 
to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others;  prodigia  in  obitu 
principum  saepius  contingunt,  &c.  (prodigies  frequently  occur  at  the  deaths  of 
illustrious  men),  as  in  the  Lateran  church  in  J Rome,  the  popes’  deaths  are 
foretold  by  Sylvester’s  tomb.  Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  there  is  a lake,  in  which,  before  the  governor  of  the  castle  dies,  a 
spedtrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears,  and  makes  excellent 
music,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage  deatli  to  the 
master  ot  the  family ; or  that  " oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Cornwall,  which 
foreshows  as  much.  Many  families  in  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind  of  their  last 
by  such  predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus) 

* Ad  ministeria  utuntur.  y Where  treasure  is  hid  (as  some  think)  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  vlllany 
committed.  * Lib.  10.  de  rerum  varietat.  * Vel  spiritus  sunt  hujusmodi  damn  a tor  um,  vel  0 purgatorio, 
vcl  ipsl  daimoncs,  c.  4.  a Quidam  lemures  domesticis  instrumentis  noctu  ludunt : nation*,  nil**  mn. 
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by  familiar  spirits  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  which  often  hover 
about  sick  men’s  chambers,  vel  quia  monentiu/m  fceditatem  sentiunt,  as  fBara- 
cellus  bonj  ectures,  et  ideo  super  tectum  infvrmorwm  crocitant,  because  they  smell 
a cors^  ; or  for  that  (as  g Bernardinus  de  Bustis  tfiinketh)  God  permits  the 
devil  tio  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to  scare  such  as 
live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A little  before  Tully  s death  (saith  Plutarch)  tho 
crows  made  a mighty  noise  about  him,  tu/multuose  perstrepentes,  they  pulled  the 
pillow  from  under  his  head.  Rob.  Gaguinus  hist.  Franc,  lib.  8,  telleth  such 
another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  ot  J ohannes  de  Monteforti,  a French  lord, 
anno  1345,  tanta  corvorum  multitudo  cedibus  morientis  insedit,  quantum  esse  in 
Gallia  nemo  judicas set  (a  multitude  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house  of  the  dying 
man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France).  Such  prodigies  are  very 
frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyreus  de  locii 
infestis,  part  3,  cap.  58.  Pictorius,  Delrio,  Cicogna, lib.  3,  cap.  9.  Necromancers 
take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  pleasures : and  so  likewise 
those  which  Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great 
heaths  and  desert  places,  which  (saith  h Lavater)  “ draw  men  out  of  the  way , 
and  lead  them  all  night  a bye-way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their  way;”  these 
have  several  names  in  several  places;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks.  In  the 
deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as 
you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus,the  Venetian  his  travels;  if  one  lose  his  company 
by  chance,  these  devils  will  call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  ol  his 
companions  to  seduce  him.  Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain, 
relates  of  a great  1 mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are  to  be  seen; 
Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  m 
this  kind.  Sometimes  they  sit  by  the  highway  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make 
their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride  (if  you  will  believe  the  relation  of 
that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  * Nubrigensis,  that  had  an  especial  _ grace  to  see 
devils,  Gratiam  divinitus  collatam,  and  talk  with  them,  Et  impavidus  cum  spi- 
ritibus  sermonem  miscere,  without  offence,  and  if  a man  curse  or  spur  his  horse 
for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm. 
Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  6,  cap.  19,  makes  six  kinds  of  them;  some  bigger  some 
less.  These  (saith  k Munster)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  ana 
are  some  of  them  noxious;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  m many 
places  account  it  good  luck,  a sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore  when  they  see 
them.  Georgius  Agricola  in  his  book  de  subterraneis  anwumtibus,  cap.  At, 
reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  Getuli  and  Cobali, 
both  “ are  clothed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men,  and  will  many  times 
imitate  their  works.”  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus  think,  is  to 
keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed;  and  besides, 
m Cicogna  avers  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  eaith- 
quakes  “ which  often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole  islands  an 
cities;”  in  his  third  book,  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  torture  the  sou 
of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgment;  their  egress  and  regress  some  sup; 
pose  to  be  about  iEtna,  Lipari,  Mons  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Ji  esiunus  lei  a dm 
Fue"o  &c.,  because  many  shrieks  and  fearful  cries  are  continually  heaid  theie 
aboute,  and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men,  ghosts  and  goblins. 


fHorto  Geniali,  folio  137. 
cludunt.  11  Lib.  1.  cap.  41. 


g part  i c 10.  Abducunt  eoa  a recta  via,  ct  viam  iter  facicntibua  inter- 


Daimonum  ceniuntur  eiumuuutui  iui  „hdnrflnt 

cavendum  no  SdiiodSt  aut  h tergo 
&c.  1 Mona  sterilis  ct  nivosua,  ubi  nitcmpcsU  ^ homlneln  VCl  iumentnm  ejus  pedea  atterere  faciant, 

faciunt  transeuntibus  in  via,  et  petulanter  ndet  cu  vel  hoi  m J , Vcstiti  nl0re  metallicorum,  gestua 
ct  marline  at  tiomo  malcdictla  et  cnrcprc3  ventoliorrlbllcs  terra;  utetua  cHlciunt,  qeibua 
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Their  Offices,  Operations,  Study.~\  Thus  the  devil  reigns,  and  in  a thousand 
several  shapes,  “ as  a roaring  lion  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,”  1 Pet.  v., 
by  earth,  sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  unconfined,  though  *some  will  have  his  proper 
place  the  air;  all  that  space  between  us  and  the  moon  for  them  that  trans- 
gressed least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them,  Hie  velut  in  carcere  adfinem 
mundi,  tunc  in  locum  funestiorem  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds  de  Civit.  Dei,  c. 
22,  lib.  14,  cap.  3 et  23;  but  be  where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he  may  to 
comfort  himself,  as  n Lactantius  thinks,  with  other  men’s  falls,  he  labours  all 
he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  perdition  with  him.  “ For  0 men’s 
miseries,  calamities,  and  ruins  are  the  devil’s  banqueting  dishes.”  By  many 
temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our  souls.  The  Lord 
of  Lies,  saith  p Austin,  “ As  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to  deceive 
others,  the  ringleader  to  all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by 
covetousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  pro- 
tects, and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  overthrow, 
and  generally  seeks  our  destruction  ;”  and  although  he  pretend  many  times 
human  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a god  by  curing  of  several  diseases, 
cegns  sanitatem,  et  ccecis  luminis  usum  restituendo,  as  Austin  declares,  lib.  10, 
de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  6,  as  Apollo,  Hfeculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done;  divert 
plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness,  yet  nihil  his  impurius, 
scelestius,  nihil  humano  generi  infestius,  nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  per- 
nicious, as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men 
to  Saturn  and  Moloch,  which  are  still  in  use  among  those  barbarous  Indians, 
their  several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their  false 
oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury,  &c.  Heresies, 
superstitious  observations  of  meats,  times,  (fee.,  by  which  they  q crucify  the  souls 
of  moital  men,  as  shall  be  showed  in  our  Treatise  of  Religious  Melancholy. 
Modico  culhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignari,  as  r Bernard  expressetli  it,  by  God’s 
permission  he  rageth  a while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness 
“ which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels,”  Mat.  xxv. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  determine;  what  the  ancients 
held  of  their  effects,  force  and  operations,  I will  briefly  show  you : Plato  in 
Cntias,  aiK*  a^fcer  him  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  “ were 
men  s governors  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  our  cattle.” 
my  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  auguries,  dreams,  rewards” 
and  punishments,  prophecies,  inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religious  supersti- 
10ns,  varied  in  as  many  forms  as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits;  they  send  wars 
plagues  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  * Adstantes  hie  jam  nobis,  spec 
tantes,  et  arhtr antes,  &c.  as  appears  by  those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius, 
.Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  with  many  others  that  are  full  of  their  wonderful 
stratagems  and  were  therefore  by  those  Roman  and  Greek  commonwealths 
mloied  and  worshipped  for  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices,  efec.  » In  a word 
Dihil  magis  queerunt  quammetum  et  admir  ationem  hominum  ; vand  as  anothei 
batii  ut,  Dici  non  potest,  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium,  et 

2.  de  origine  erroris* cap.  lsfm  raangni's^^  ldem  T1Wrcu3  (,°  l°cls  infestis.  » Lactantius 

perdendis  hominibus  operantur.  ° oMortaiinm  va£antur>  ct  solatium  porditionis  sura 

PDominus  mendacii  a seipso  deceptus  alio3  dpoinorp^  cpul®  su.nt  maloi’um  dramonum,  Synesius. 

Buperbi®  institutor,  radix  maliti.-e  scelerum  cami^m-fneoni*’  ‘U  vel's,'r.nls  Iiumanl  generis,  Inventor  mortis, 

hominum  perniciem : de  lioruin  conatibus  9 on?niunLvItlorum>  fait  inde  in  Dei  contumeliam, 

c.  1.  Ambros.  Epistol.  lib.  lO^p et 84 Annual l ^Mium.  2 Tom.  lib.  2.  Dionysium. 
Theophil.  in  12.  Mat.  Pasil.  ep.  1H  Leon  ,,  ' I “bl  5 * *,‘  llb'  8‘  C"P-  22‘  9-  18-  m>-  “>■  21. 

Gen.  Greg,  in  i.  c.  John.  Bartlml.  de  prop  1 2 ' 1“  / ' C?,r'  ep'  22>  ?hrJ'3 *-  hom-  53-  in  12. 

C.  G.  2.  Origcn.  smpe  pneliis  intersum  iUnera  k i de  malls  a,necl‘3-  Terer.  in  Gen.  1.  S.  in 

nnd  admiration  of  men.”  ‘ 1 tem  ui’  riu  >’  ®eek  nothing  more  earnestly  than  the  fear 
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Divinos  cultos  maligni  spirilus  affectewt.'"  Tritemius  in  his  book  de  septan 
secundis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  are  governors  of  particular  provinces, 
by  what  authority  I know  not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Ascle- 
piades  a Greci  an,  Rabbi  Acliiba  the  -Jew,  A braharn  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi  Azariel, 
Arabians,  (as  I find  them  cited  by  “Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our 
governors  only,  Seel  ex  eorum  Concordia  et  discordia,  boni  et  mali  ajfcctus  pro- 
manant,  but  as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree;  stand  or 
fall.  J uno  was  a bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a good  friend,  Jupiter  indiffer- 
ent, sEqua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fait ; some  are  for  us  still,  some 
against  us,  Premente  Deo,fert  Deus  alter  opera.  Religion,  policy,  public  and 
private  quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are  y delighted  perhaps 
to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls,  and  dogs,  bears,  &c.,  plagues, 
dearths  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other 
peculiar  actions,  tor  (as  Anthony  Rusca  contends,  lib.  5, cap.  18,  every  man  hath 
a good  and  a bad  angel  attending  on  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long,  which 
Jamblichus  calls  deemonem ,)  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths,  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  as  z Proclus  will,  all  offices  whatsoever,  alii  genetricem , 
alii  oqnftcem  potestatem  habent,  Ac.,  and  several  names  they  give  them  according 
to  their  offices,  as  Lams  Indegites,  Prsestites,  &c.  When  the  Arcades  in 
that  battle  at  Cheronse,  which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves,  long  after,  in  the  very  same 
place,  Diis  Graecice  ulioribus  (saith  mine  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by 
Metellus  the  Roman : so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters,  they  'will  have  things 
fall  out,  as  these  boni  and  mali  genii  favour  or  dislike  us : Saturni  non  conve- 
niunt  Jovialibus,  dec.  He  that  is  Saturninus  shall  never  likely  be  preferred. 
“That  base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gnathoes,  and  vicious  para- 
sites, whereas  discreet,  wise,  virtuous  and  worthy  men  are  neglected  and  unre- 
warded ; they  refer  to  those  domineering  spirits,  or  subordinate  Genii ; as  they 
are  inclined,  or  favour  men,  so  they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome ; for  as 
bLibanius  suppose  thin  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions,  Genius  Genio  cedit 
et  obternperat,  one  genius  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  .All  particular 
events  almost  they  refer  to  these  private  spirits;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they 
direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  2STever  was  any  man  extraordinary 
famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not  familiarem  dcemo~ 
nem  to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates, 
cap.  128,  Arcanis  prudentice  civilis,  0 Speciali  siquidem  gratia,  si  d Deo  donari 
asserunt  magi,  a Geniis  ccelestibus  instrui,  ab  iis  doceri.  But  these  are  most 
.erroneous  paradoxes,  ineptce  et  fabulosce  nugee,  rejected  by  our  divines  and 
Christian  churches.  ’Tis  true  they  have,  by  God’s  permission,  power  over 
us,  and  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  d hurt  not  our  fields  only,  cattle, 
goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At  Hammel  in  Saxony,  An.  1184,  20 
Junii,  the  devil,  in  likeness  of  a pied  piper,  carried  away  130  children  that 
were  never  after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  0 affrighted  out  of  their  wits, 
carried  away  quite,  as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1.  c.  iv.,  and  severally  molest- 
eclHiy  his  xhearrs,  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  lib.  14,  advers.  Gnos.  laughs  them  to 
scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many  think 
he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
nounceth  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  Tertulliaii  is 

“ it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  impotent  ardour  with  which  these  malignant  spirits  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  being  divinely  worshipped.”  1 Omnif.  mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  y Ludus  deorum  sumus.  * Lib. 
de  anima  et  daimone.  » Quotics  fit,  ut  Principes  novitium  nulicum  divltlis  et  dignitatibus  pene  obruant, 
et  multorum  annorum  ministrum,  qui  non  scmel  pro  hero  porlculum  subiit,  no  teruntio  donent,  &c. 
Idem.  Quod  Philosophl  non  remunerentur,  cum  scurra  et  ineptus  ob  insulsum  jocum  sa:pc  praunium 
icportet,  inde  fit,  &c.  b Lib.  de  Cruent.  Cadaver.  c Boissardus  c.  C.  magia.  <1  Godelmanus  cap.  3. 
lib.  1.  de  llagis.  idem  Zanchius  lib.  <1.  cap.  10  et  11.  do  mulls  angelis.  * Noclva  Melancholia  furiosos 

efllcit,  et  quandoque  penitus  interfleit.  6.  Picolomineus  ldemque  Zancli.  cap.  10.  lib.  -1.  si  Ileus  permittat, 
corpora  nostra  movere  pofKnut,  alterare,  quovis  morborum  et  malormn  geaere  alficere,  imo  et  in  ipsa 
penetrare  ot  ssevire. 
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of  this  opinion,  c.  22.  “fTlmt  be  can  cause  both  sickness  and  health,”  and  that 
secretly.  gTaurellus  adds  “by  clancular  poisons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and 
hinder  the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely  creep- 
ing into  them,”  saith  “Lipsius,  and  so  crucify  our  souls:  Et  nociva  meluii- 
cholia  furiosos  efficit.  For  being  a spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our 
spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests  (according  to  ‘Cardan,  verba  sme  voce, 
species  sine  visu,  envy,  lusfc,  anger,  &c.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined.  . 

* The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus  in  his  Oration  against  Bodme 
sufficiently  declares.  “kHe  begins  first  with  the  phantasy,  and  moves  tha 
so  strongly,  that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist.  Now  the  phantasy  he  moves  b; 
mediation  of  humours;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devi 
can  alter  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease  of  himself  Quibusdam  medicorur. 
visum,  saith  'Avicenna,  quod  Melancholia  contingat  a dcemonio.  Of  the  same 
mind  is  Psellus  and  Rhasis  the  Arab.  lib.  1.  Tract.  9.  Cont.  “mThat  this 
disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devil,  and  from  him  alone.  Arculanus 
cap.  6/ in  9.  Rhasis,  /Elianus  Montaltus  in  his  9.  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus  lib.  1. 
part  2.  cap.  11.  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease;  by 
reason  jmany  times  that  the  parties  affected  prophesy,  speak  strange  language, 
but  non  sine  interventu  humoris,  not  without  the  humour,  as  he  interprets  him- 
self; no  more  doth  Avicenna,  si  contingat  a dcemonio,  sufficit  nobis  ut  conver- 
tat  complexionem  ad  choleram  nigram,  et  sit  causa  ejus  propinqua  cholera  nigra; 
the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  *Pomponatius  likewise  labours  to 
make  good : Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a famous  Physician,  so  cured  a demoni- 
acal woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler, 
and  thereupon  belike  this. humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  Balneum  Diaboli, 
the  Devil’s  Bath;  the  devil  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours  drives 
them  iiiany  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  &c.,  mingling  himself  amongst  these 
humours.  This  is  that  which  Tertullian  avers,  Corporibus  injligunt  acerbosy 
casus,  animceque  repentinos,  membra  distorquent,  occulte  repentes,  &c.  and  which 
Demnius  goes  about  to  prove,  Immiscent  se  mali  Genii  pravis  humoribus , atqiuf 
atrce  bili,  dec.  And  n Jason  Pratensis,  “ that  the  devil,  being  a slender  incom-^ 
prehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  human  bodies,  and 
cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels  vitiate  our  healths,  terrify  our  souls  with  fear- 
ful dreams,  and  shake  our  mind  with  furies.”  And  in  another  place,  “These 
unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our  melancholy 
humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaven.” 
Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a 
hive,  and-so-proveke  and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature  inclined/ 
of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  °Agrippa  and  pLavater  are  persuaded, 
that,  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of 
all  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and 
illusions,  and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  Devil  best  able  to  work  upon 
them.  But  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  otherwise,  I will  not  deter- 
mine, tis  a difficult  question.  Delrio  the  Jesuit,  Tom.  3.  lib.  6.  Springer 
and  his,  colleague,  mall.  male/.  Pet.  Thyreus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  de  dcemo?iiacis,  de 
locis  infestis , de  Terrificationibus  nocturnis,  Hieronimus  Mengus  Flagel.  deem. 
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and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontifical  writers,  it  seems,  by  their  exorcism*  and 
coniurations  approve  of  it,  having  forged  many  stories  to  that  purpose.  A nun 
did  eat  a lettuce  q without  grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  ofHhe  cross,  and 
was  instantly  possessed.  Durand.  &ULJtationall.  c.  86.  numb.  8.  relates  that 
he  saw  a wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed 
pomegranate,  as  she  did  afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms. 
And- therefore  our  Papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  Ne  daemon  uigredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being 
unclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.  Many  such  stories  I 
find  amongst  pontifical  writers,  to  prove  their  assertions,  let  them  free  their 
ownjcredits ; some  few  I will  recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians. 
Cornelius  Gemma  lib.  2.  de  nat.  mirac.  c.  4.  relates  of  a young  maid,  called 
Katherine  Gualter,  a cooper’s  daughter,  An.  1571,  that  had  such  strange 
passions  and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her;  she  purged 
a live  eel,  which  he  saw  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  touched  it  himself ; but  the 
eel  afterwards  vanished;  she  vomited  some  twenty-four  pounds  of  fulsome 
stuff  of  all  colours,  twice  a day  for  fourteen  days ; and  after  that  she  voided 
great  balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeons’  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung,  coals ; 
and  after  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones,  of 
which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than  a walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of 
glass,  brass,  &c.  besides  paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies,  &c.  St 
hoc  ( inquit ) cum  horrore  vidi,  this  I saw  with  horror.  They  could  do  no  good 
on  her  by  physic,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy.  Maxcellus  Donates -7i6_2_c.  1 . 
d#~medr^»firab.  hath  such  another  story  of  a country  fellow,  that  had  four 
knives  in  his  belly,  Instar  serrce  dentatos,  indented  like  a saw,  every  one  a span 
long,  andj a wreath  of  hair  like  a globe,  with  much  baggage  of  like  sort,  won- 
derful to:  behold:  how  it  should  come  into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  Cede  non 
alio  quam  deemonis  astutid  et  dolo  (could  assuredly  only  have  been  through 
the  artifice  of  the  devil).  Langius  Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist.  38.  hath  many 
relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  a Vega:  Wierus,  Skenkius, 
Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by  the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  the 
devil.  If  you  shall  ask  a reason  of  this,  ’tis  to  exercise  our  patience; 
*Tertullian  holds,  Virtus  non  est  virlus,  nisi  compmem  habet  aliquem,  in  quo 
superando  vim  suam  ostendat,  ’tis  to  try  us  and  our  faith,  ’tis  for  our  offences, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  by  God’s  permission  they  do  it,  Gaenifitm 
mndictce  juslce  Dei,  as  rTolosanus  styles  them,  Executioners  of  his  will;  or 
rather  as  David,  Ps.  78.  ver.  49.  “He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his 
afiger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  sending  out  of  evil  angels:'1  so  did 
he'afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  Lunatics  and  daemoniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured, 
Mat.  iv.  8.  Luke  iv.  11.  Luke  xiii.  Mark  ix.  Tobit  viii.  3.  &c.  This,  I say, 
happeneth  for  a punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith,  incredulity,  weak- 
ness, distrust,  isc. 


Subsect.  III. — Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

You  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself,  now  you  shall  hear  what 
he  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible) 
than  he  himself,  and  to  satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief, 
MvAtit  enim  mala  non  egisset  daemon,  nisi  provocatus  a sagis,  as  ‘Erastus 
thinks;  muchharin  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not  been  provoked  by  witches 
to  it.  lie  had  not  appeared  in  Samuel’s  shape,  if  the  Witch  of  Endor  had 
let  him  alone;  or  represented  those  serpents  in  Pharo’s  presence,  had  not  the 
magicians  urged  him  unto  it;  Wee  morbus  vel  hominibus,  vd  brutis  infligeret 
(Enfistus  maintains)  si  sagee  quiescerent ; men  and  cattle  might  go  free,  if  the 

i Gl'cg.  pag.  c.  9.  * Peuult.  do  opifle.  DeL  1 Lib,  Z3.  cap.  26.  torn.  2.  »DeLamlis. 
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Say,  can  yon  laugh  Indignant  at  the  schemes 
Of  magic  terrors,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  wonders,  witching  imps  of  Hell, 
The  nightly  goblin,  and  enchanting  spell? 


witches  -would  Inti  him-  nlnrtr  Many  deny  witches  at  all,  or  if  there  be  any 
they  can  do  no  harm;  of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  lib.  3.  cap.  53.  de-prcestig.  deem. 
Austin  Lerchemer  a Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus,  Ewicliius,  Euwaldus,  our 
countryman  Scot;  with  him  in  Horace, 

“ Somnia,  terrores  Magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 

Nocturnos  Lemures,  portentaque  Thessala  risu 
Excipiunt ” 

They  laugh  at  all  such  stories;  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers, 
divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius,  Danse  us,  Chytrseus, 
Zanchius,  Aretius,  &c.  Delrio,  Springer,  *Niderius  lib.  5.  Eornicar.  Cuiatius, 
Bartolus,  consil.  6.  tom.  1.  Bodine  deemoniant.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  G-odelman,  Dam- 
hodeiius,  &c.  Paracelsus,-  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &c.  The  parties 
by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two,  such  as  command  him 
in  show  at  least,  as  conjurors,  and  magicians,  whose  detestable  and  horrid 
mysteries  are  contained  in- their  book  called  + Arbatell;  deemones-  enim  advo- 
caii  preesto  sunt,  seque  exordsmis  eL  .conjurationibus  quasi  cogi  patiuntur,  ub 
miserum  magorum  genus,  in  impietatedetineant.  Or  such  as  are  commanded, 
as  witches,  that  deal  ex  pa/rte  implidte,  or  explidte,  as  the  ‘king  hath  well 
defined;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of  sorcerers, 
witches,  enchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  have  been- -tolerated  heretofore., 
soffie  of -them;  and  magic  hath  -beem_pubJicly  professed  in  former  times, 
in  'Salamanca,  j. Cracow,  and  other  places,  though  after  censured  by 
several  * Universities,  and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised 
by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  res  secreta  quae  non  nisi 
viris  magnis  et  peculiari  belief  do  de  Ccelo  instructs  communicatur  (I  use 
§Boesartus  his  words)  and  so  far  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  nihil 
ausi  aggredi  in  politids,  in  sacris,  in  consiliis,  sine  eorum  arbitrio ; they 
consult  still  with  them,  and  dare  indeed-  do  nothing  without  their  advice. 
Hero  ami  Heliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  J ulianus  Apostata,  were  never  so 
much  addicted  to  magic  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modern  princes  and  popes 
themselves  are  now-a-days.  Emeus  King  of  Sweden  had  an  * enchanted  cap 
by  virtue  of  which,  and  some  magical  murmur  or  whispering  terms  he 
could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  air,  and  make  the  wind  stand  which  wav  he 
would,  insomuch  that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or  storm,  the  common 
people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring  cap.  But  such 
examples  are  infinite.  That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  nmch  almost  as  the  devil 
himself  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto 
him  ihey  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  practised  by 
witches  in  Norway,  Iceland,  as  I have  proved.  They  can  make  friends 

and  enemiei  fne,nds  by  Philters;  7 Turpes  amores  conciliare,  enforce 
ovc  tell  any  man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  employed  though  in  the 
most  remote  places;  and  if  they  will,  + « bring  their  sweethearts  to  thSi  by 
night,  upon  a goat  s back  flying  in  the  air.”  Sigismund  Scheretzius  part  1 
cap  9.  de  sped.,  reports  confidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such  that 

s mu  OK  Wr  am  TnZ^  ^ T **  hfl”d  themse^vTs  con“ 

toSen  abortite^ not  to  * ° Vmes’  COrn>  cattle>  I^nts,  make 

maSed  anf  ™arHPd  ZT™’  thTm’  “Cn  and  women  W and  unable, 
marned  and  unmarried,  fifty  several  ways,  saith  Bodine  lib  2 c 2 flv  ir, 

ST tr  « W — : 

’ ’ ‘ y ag  children  out  of  their  cradles,  ministerio  deemonum, 

Jncobus  DsmonobT.^.'^T.1  university^ ‘f1’1™  Boissar,Jo  Iib-  '•  do  pnestig.  t Rev 
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and  put  deformed  in  their  rooms,  which  we  call  changelings,  saitli  § Scheretzius, 
part.  1,  c.  6,  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent ; and  therefore  in  those 
ancient  mouomachies  and  combats  they  were  searched  of  old,  they  had  no 
magical  charms;  they  can  make  “stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a rapiers 
point,  musket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded  ■ of  which  read  more  in  Boissaidus, 
cap.  6,  de  Magid,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  ’tis  made,  where 
and  how  to  be  used  in  expeditionibus  betticis,  prceUis,  duellis,  (be.,  with  many 
peculiar  instances  and  examples;  they  can  walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men 
feel  no  pain  on  the  wrack,  aut  alias  tor  turns  sentire;  they  can  stanch  blood, 
b represent  dead  men’s  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and  others  into  several 
forms,  at -their  pleasures.  * Agaberta,  a famous  witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as 
much  publicly  to  all  spectators,  Modo  Pusilla,  modo  anus,  modo  procera  ut 
quercus,  modo  vaccafavis,  coluber,  <bc.  Now  young,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a 
cow,  like  a bird,  a snake,  and  what  not?  she  could  represent  to  others  what 
forms  they  most  desired  to  see,  show  them  friends  absent,  leveal  secrets, 
maxima  omnium  admiratione,  (be.  And  yet  for  all  this  subtility  of  theirs,  as 
Lypsius  well  observes,  Physiolog.  Stoicor.  lib.  1,  cap.  17,  neither  these  magi- 
cians nor  devils  themselves  can  take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or 
Crassus*  chest,  et  Clientelis  suis  largiri,  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible 
fellows  most  part;  as  + Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in  Judicum  deer  eta 
aut  pcxnas,  in  regum  concilia  vel  arcana,  nihil  in  rem  nummariam  aut  thesau- 
ros,  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  judges  decrees,  or  councils 
of  kings,  these  minuti  Genii  cannot  do  it,  altiores  Genii  hoc  sibi  adservdrunt, 
the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves.  Now  and  then  peiad- 
venture  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians  like  Simon  Magus,  J Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  §Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a time  can  build 
castles  in  the  air,  represent  armies,  &c.,  as  they  are  “said  to  have  done, 
command  wealth  and  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a 
sudden,  protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes  persecutions, 
by  removing  from  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future  events,  tell 
what  is  done  in  far  countries,  make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do 
many  such  miracles,  to  the  world’s  terror,  admiration  and  opinion  ot  deity  to 
themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last,  they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and 
raro  aut  nunquam  such  imposters  are  to  be  found.  The  vmgar  sort  of  them 
can  work  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose,  they  can,  last  of  ah,  cure  and 
cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and  tins  of  melancholy 
amongst  the  rest.  Paracelsus,  Tom.  4,  de  morbis  amentium.  Iract.  1,  in 
express  words  affirms ; Multi  fascinantur  in  melancholiam,  many  are  bewitched 
into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same  saith  Danse  us  lib.  b,  de 
sortiariis.  Vidi,  inquit,  qui  Melancholicos  morbos  gravissimos  mduxerunt : i 
have  seen  those  that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner, 
“dried  up  women’s  paps,  cured  gout,  palsy;  this  and  apoplexy,  falling  sickness, 
which  no  physic  could  help,  solo  tactu,  by  touch  alone.  Kuland  in  Ins  o Lent. 
Cura  91,  gives  an  instance  of  one  David  Helde,  a young  man,  who  by  eating 
cakes  which  a witch  gave  him,  mox  clelirare  coepit,  began  to  dote  on  a sudden, 
and  was  instantly  mad:  F.  IT.  D.  in  fHildesheim,  consulted  about  a melan- 
choly man,  thought  his  disease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because 
he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as  lie  had  never 
been  taught;  but  such  examples  are  common  in  Scnbamus,  Hercules  de 

§ Infantes  matribus  suffnrantur,  aliis  suppositivls  in  locum  verorum  con^ctis  ‘ 
^^®m(^.1Ubr3.ecapn3.et  Scribanias.ieenS“v'^ 
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Saxon ia,  and  others.  The  means  by  which  they  work  are  usually  charms, 
images,  as  that  in  Hector  Boethius  of  King  13 u fie  ; characters  stamped  of 
sundry  metals,  and  at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words, 
philters,  &c.,  which  generally  make  the  parties  affected,  melancholy;  as 
B Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving  instance 
in  a Bohemian  baron  that  was  so  troubled  by  a philter  taken.  Not  that  there 
is  any  power  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words; 
but  that  the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  Utfideles  indemagos 
(saith  * Libanius)  in  officio  retineat,  turn  in  consortium  malefactorum  vocet. 


Subsect.  IV. — Stars  a cause.  Signs  from  Physiognomy,  Metoposcopy, 

Chiromancy. 


Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  secondary  and  more 
particular.  Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets, -stars,  &c.,  by  their  influ- 
ence (as  our  astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I will  not 
here  stand  to  discuss  obiter,  whether  stars  be  causes,  or  signs ; or  to  apologise 
for  judicial  astrology.  If  either  Sextus  Empiricus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus 
ab  Heminga,  Pererius,  Erastus,  Chambers,  &c.,  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any 
man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  virtue  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or  moon, 
more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  innkeeper’s  post,  or  ti’adesman’s  shop, 
or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological  aphorisms  approved  by  experience : 
I refer  him  to  Bellantius,  Pirovanus,  Marascallerus,  Goclenius,  Sir  Christopher 
Heidon,  &c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I think,  I must  answer,  nam  et  doctis 
hisce  erroribus  versatus  sum  (for  I am  conversant  with  these  learned  ei-rors), 
they  do  incline,  but  not  compel;  no  necessity  at  all:  h agunt  non  cogunt:  ancl 
so  gently  incline,  that  a wise  man  may  resist  them ; sapiens  dominabitur  astris : 
they  rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this  (methinks)  1 Joh.  de  Indagine  hath 
comprised  in  brief,  Quceris  a me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  l dec. 
“ Wilt  thou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  1 I say  they  do  but  incline, 
and  that  so  gently,  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  over 
us;  but  if  we  follow  our  own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in 
us  as  in  brute  beasts,  and  we  are  no  better.”  So  that,  I hope,  I may  justly 
conclude  with  k Cajetan,  Caelum  est  vehiculum  divince  virtntis,  <&c.,  that  the 
heaven  is  God’s  instrument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth 
these  elementary  bodies;  or  a great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars  (as  one 
calls  it),  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can  read,  “ 1 or 
an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which,  he  that  can  but 
play,  will  make  most  admirable  music.”  But  to  the  purpose. 

m Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  “ that  a physician  without  the  knowledge  of  stars 
can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease,  either’  of  this  or  gout, 
not  so  much  as  toothache ; except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of 
the  party  affected.  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the  pi'incipal 
and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than 
humours,  and  that  the  constellation  alone  many  times  produceth  melancholy, 
all  other  causes  set  apart.”  He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  persons,  that  are 
deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moons  motion;  and  in  another  place  refers  all 
to  the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the  true  and  chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from, 
the  stais.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galenists  and  philoso- 


231  ta et*  n!  "f’  hoc habent  commune,  quod  homlncm  efflciantmclancholicum;  epist. 

uh  • Cruent.  Cadaver.  » Astra  regunt  homines,  et  regit  astra  Dcus.  ‘ Chirom. 

lib.  quayis  a me  quantum  operantur  astra?  dico,  in  nos  nihil  astra  urgerc,  sed  animos  nrocllvcs  traliere  • 

n b utisTre"  Cn  Tfc"  ?C(1“r  ra?°nem>  nl»11  efficient,  sin  vero  EK?, Id  fgfre  quod 

in  brutis  fere.  Ccelum  vehiculum  divinoe  virtutis,  cuius  mediante  niotu,  lumine  et  infiuentia  r>rn» 

a r HC0,rp0ra  0rf‘nilt  c‘ di8P°nit:  Th-  Vio.  Cajetan  us  in  PsalM.  ’ ■ Cndus islo 
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pliers,  though  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintain  as  much.  This  variety 
of  melancholy  symptoms  proceeds  from  the  stars,  saitli  0 Melancthon . t le 
most  generous  melancholy,  as  that  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the  conjunction  of 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  Libra:  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline  s,  from  the  meeting 
of  Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pont  anus,  in  his  tenth  book, 
and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  ccelestibus,  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large, 
fix  atra  bile  varii  generantur  morbi,  dec.,  <tpmany  diseases  proceed  from 
black  clioler,  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own 
nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  and  burn  as 
bad  as  fire ; or  made  cold  as  ice : and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptoms, 
some  mad,  some  solitary,  some  laugh,  some  rage,”  &c.  The  cause  of  all 
which  intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  proceed  from  _ the 
heavens,  “ q from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury.  His  aphorisms 
be  these,  “ r Mercury  in  any  geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces 
his  opposite  sign,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects 
of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy.  Agapb  ^le 
that  shall  have  Saturn  and  Mars,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  m the  fourth 
house,  when  he  shall  be  born,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  be  cured 
in  time,  if  Mercury  behold  them.”  “ ‘ If  the  moon  be  m conjunction  or  oppo- 
sition at  the  birth  time  with  the  sun,  Saturn  or  Mars,  or  m a quartile  aspect 
with  them  (e  malo  cceli  loco,  Leovitius  adds),  many  diseases  are  sigm  ec, 
especially  the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  misaffected  with  pernicious 
humours^  to  be  melancholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,”  Cardan  adds,  quarta  luna  natos 
ecCes,  earthquakes.  Garcams  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief  judgment 
to  be  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture,  or  where  there  is  an  aspect  between 
the  moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Sato  ancOI 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  m,S^fcof;7^0Xc5 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epileptic,  dote,  dsemoma  . , 
lllncholy:  but  see’  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  abovemamed  Pont= 
Garcseus  cap.  23.  de  Jud.  genitur.  Schoner.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  which  he  hath 
"Ptolemy,  Albubater and  some  other  ^bi^  Jnnctme, 
Hanzovius  Lindhout,  Origen,&c.  But  these  men  you  will  reject  perad venture, 
fs  astrl  o'ers,  and  therefore  partial  judges;  then  hear  the  testimony  of  phy- 
:L?ns,  GaVists  themselves.1  ■ Carlo  confessed  the 
a o-reat  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth  Jason  Piatens  , 

* Jpoplexid,  Ainus,  Fernelius,  > P.  Cnemander  Mg  th 
the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  paients  and  the  use 
six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  1.  1,  c.  10, 12,  15,  will  liave  tnem 
causes  to  every  particular  individium.  Instances  and  examp  es,  o e m 
Sh  of  these  aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  ^mn  tjeat^. 
Cardan,  in  his  thirty  seventh  geniture  gives  inst once  m 
Camerar.  hor.  nalalit.  centur.  7 . gemt.  6.  etl.  of  Daniel ^Gaie  a d , 

1-mt  see  Garcteus  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauncus.  Tract.  6.  de  Azemems,  <lc. 

. Lit.  de  anima,  cap.  de  humorit.  Ea  varietas  in  5£«X5  £ i 

± a in  m PEx  atra  tile  varii  generantur  morti,  perlnde  ut  ipse  ramram  caiiai  aut  s 

ttiu, "f"1:;  v„  m 

sie  affleitur  a calore  ut  urdeat;  et  a frigore  ut  in  g confert  $ et  Tj  positus,  &c. 

t Hac  conflgurationo  natus,  aut  lunaticus,  a infiuentUs  1 Arte  Medica.  Acccdunt  ad  has 
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of  T?  and  $ especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  tlieir  nature,  or  if  b by  bis  revolution 
or  transitus,  shall  offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy, 
which  because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  his 
mathematician,  not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy;  Baptista  Poita,  in.  his 
celestial  Physiognomy,  have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to 
satisfy  the  curious,  I am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general  notions  z physiognomers  give,  be  these ; “ black  colour  argues 
natural  melancholy;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on 
the  brows,”  saith  * Gratanarolus,  cap.  7,  and  a little  head,  out  of  Aristotle, 
high  sanguine,  l’ed  colour,  shows  head  melancholy ; they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  soonest  melancholy  (as  Avicenna  supposeth),  by  reason  of  the 
dryness  of  their  brains;  but  he  that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of 
humour  and  wits  out  of  physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and 
Polemus,  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase  upon  Aristotle’s  Physiognomy, 
Baptista  Porta’s  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot  de  secretis  natures,  J ohn  de 
Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  Zara.  anat.  ingeniorwm , sect.  1,  memb.  13,  et 
lib.  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretel  melancholy.  Tasneir.  lib.  5, 
cap.  2,  who  hath  comprehended  the  sum  of  John  de  Indagine:  Tricassus, 
Corvinus,  and  others  in  his  book,  thus  hath  it;  “aThe  Saturnine  line  going 
from  the  rascetta  through  the  hand,  to  Saturn’s  mount,  and  there  intersected 
by  certain  little  lines,  argues  melancholy ; so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make  an 
acute  angle,  Aphorism  100.  The  saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  making 
a gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue  as  m,uch ;”  which  Goclenius,  cap.  5.  Chiros. 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general  they  conclude  all,  that  if  Saturn’s 
mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersections,  “b  such  men  are  most  part 
melancholy,  miserable,  and  full  of  disquietness,  care  and  trouble,  continually 
vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrowful,  fearful,  suspicious  ; 
they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes,  springs,  woods,  walks,  &c.” 
ThaddseusHaggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorisms  derived  from 
Saturn’s  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a melancholy  disposition ; 
and  0 Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  if  a spot  be  over  the  spleen;  “d  or  in  the  nails;  if  it  appear  black,  it  signi- 
fietli  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy;”  the  reason  he  refers  to 
the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  himself,  that  for  seven  years’  space  he  hacl 
such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual  law-suits, 
controversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  honour,  banishment,  grief,  care, 
&c.,  and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan,  in  his 
book  de  libris  propriis,  tells  such  a story  of  his  own  person,  that  a little  before 
his  son’s  death,  he  had  a black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails;  and 
dilated  itself  as  he  came  nearer  to  his  end.  But  I am  over  tedious  in  these 
toys,  which  howsoever,  in  some  men’s  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  I am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circurn- 
foranean  rogues  and  gipsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of  worthy  philosophers 
and  physicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  religious  professors  in  famous 
universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate 
themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 


In''aF'  9:  Mcmtalnis  cap.  22.  * Caput  parvum  qui  habent  cerebrum  ct  spiritus  plerumquo 
angustos,  facile  incident  in  Melancholiam  rubicund!,  vEtius  Idem  Montaltus  c.  21.  e Galeno.  »Saturnina 
decurrens  usque  ad  rndicem  montis  Saturn!,  it  parvis  lineis  intersecta,  ar- 
■niioiulm  nc  S “i03-  APho^isn^.78-  b Agitantur  miseriis,  continuis  inquietudlnibus,  neque  unquam  4 
f“’|c 1.it)erl  sunt  anxie  affliguntur  amarissimls  Ultra  cogitationibus,  semper  trlstes,  suspitiosi,  metlcii 
Wi«  pug  tft  0nea  sl.1Vt’  ,v„elle  ae™m  colere,  stagna  amant  et  paludes,  &c.  Jo.  do  Indagine  lib  l cOa; 
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Subsect.  V. — Old  age  a cause. 

Secoistdary  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect  of  the  other  prece- 
dent, are  either  congenitce,  internee,  innatce,  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate, 
inbred;  or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are 
born : congenite  or  born  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  prcet&r 
naturam  (as  e Fernelius  calls  it)  that  distemperature,  which  we  have  from  our 
parents’  seed,  it  being  an  hereditaiy  disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is 
natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  fold  age,  which  being 
cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs  cause  it, 
by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of  adust  humours ; 
therefore  e Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  Senes 
plerunque  delirdsse  in  seneetd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  bilem,  for 
black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them  : and  PJiasis,  that  Arabian 
physician,  in  his  Cont.  lib.  1,  cap.  9,  calls  it  “ h a necessary  and  inseparable 
accident,”  to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith)  “*  all  is  trouble  and  sorrow;”  and  common  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  such  as  have  lived  in  action  all 
their  lives,  had  great  employment,  much  business,  much  command,  and  many 
servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  off  ex  abrupto;  as 1 Charles  the  Fifth  did  to  King 
Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a sudden ; they  are  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an 
instant : or  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses,  they  dote  at  last  (senex  bus 
puer),  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  through  common  infirmities 
incident  in  their  age;  full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  grief’  children  again,  dizzards, 
they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves,  they  are  angry, 
waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  “ suspicious  of  all,  wayward,  covetous, 
hard  (saith  Tully),  self-willed,  superstitious,  self- conceited,  braggers  and 
admirers  of  themselves,”  as  k Balthasar  Castalio  hath  truly  noted  of  them. 1 
This  natural  infirmity  is  most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor, 
solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches;  inso- 
much that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor,  Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that 
witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and  this  humour  of  melancholy. 
And  whereas  it  is  controverted,  whether  they  can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride 
in  the  air  upon  a coulstaff  out  of  a chimney- top,  transform  themselves  into 
cats,  dogs,  &c.,  translate  bodies  from  place  to  place,  meet  in  companies,  and 
dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copulation  with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to 
this  redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to '"somniferous  potions, 
and  natural  causes,  the  devil’s  policy.  Non  Icedunt  omnino  (saith  Wieius)  aut 
quid  rniru/m  faciunt  (de  Lamiis,  lib.  3,  cap.  36),  ut  putatur,  solam  vitiatarn 
habent  pliantasiam ; they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  " brains  are 
crazed.  ““They  think  they  are  witches,  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not.”  But 
this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus,  Danaeus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Cam- 
panella  de  sensu  rerum,  lib.  4,  cap.  9,  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  2,.de 
Animd,  explode ; p Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melancholy, 
they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasy  alone,  so  to  delude  themselvea 
and  others,  or  to  produce  such  effects. 


Subsect.  VI. — Parents  a cause  by  Propagation. 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole  or 
part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  tFernelius  calls  Prceter  naturam, 
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ox-  unnatural,  it  being  an  bereditaxy  disease ; for  as  be  j ustifies q Quale  parentum 
maxime  patris  semen  obtigerit,  tales  evadunt  similares  spermaticceque  partes , 
quocunque  etiam  morbo  Pater  quum  generat  tenetur,  cum  semine  transfert  in 
Prolem;  sucb  as  the  temperatixx’e  of  the  father  is,  sixch  is  the  son’s,  and  look 
what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will  have  after  him; 
“rand  is  as  well  inheritor  of  his  infirmities,  as  of  his  lands.”  And  where  the 
complexion  and  constitxxtion  of  the  father  is  con’upt,  there  (‘saith  Roger  Bacon) 
the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must  needs  be  corrxxpt,  and  so  the 
corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to  the  son.”  Now  this  doth  not  so  much 
appear  in  the  composition  of  the  body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocx-ates,  “ ‘in 
habit,  proportion,  scars,  and  other  lineaments;  but  in  manners  and  conditions 
of  the  mind,  Et  patrum  in  natos  abeunt  mm  semine  mores. 

Selexxcus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity,  as  Trogus  records, 
1.  15.  Lepidus  in  Pliny  1.  7,  c.  17,  was  pixx’blind,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous 
family  of  FEnobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnamed  from  their  red  beards; 
the  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indian  flat  noses  are  propagated,  the  Bavarian 
chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  u Buxtorfius  observes;  their  voice, 
pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise  derived  with  all  the  x’est  of  their  conditions 
and  infix-mities ; such  a mother,  such  a daughter ; the  very  1 affections  Lem- 
nixxs  contends  “ to  follow  their  seed,  and  the  malice  and  bad  conditions  of 
children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  their  parents;”  I need  not 
therefore  make  any  doubt  of  Melancholy,  bxxt  that  it  is  an  hex’editaxy  disease. 
y Paracelsus  in  express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morb.  amentium,  to.  4,  tr.  1 ; 
so  doth  z Cx’ato  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Monavius.  So  doth  Bx’uno  Seidelius  in 
his  book  de  morbo  encurab.  Montaltus  proves,  cap.  11,  out  of  Hippocrates  and 
Plutarch,  that  such  hereditary  dispositions  are  frequent,  et  hanc  ( inquit ) fieri 
reor  ob  participatam  melancholicam  intemperantiam  (speaking  of  a patient)  I 
think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  Melancholy.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1, 
pai’t  2,  cap.  9,  will  have  his  melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the 
father  to  the  son,  but  to  the  whole  family  sometimes;  Quandoque  totis  familiis 
hereditativam , a Foi’estus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  illustx’ates  this  point, 
with  an  example  of  a merchant,  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inherit- 
ance; so  doth  Rodericus  a Ponseca,  tom.  1,  consul.  69,  by  an  instance  of  a 
young  man  that  was  so  affected  ex  malre  melancholica,  had  a melancholy  mother 
et  viclu  melancholico,  and  bad  diet  together.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  a Spanish 
p lysician,  in  that  excellent  Tx’act  which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary 
diseases,  tom.  2,  oper.  lib.  5,  reckons  up  leprosy,  as  those  bGalbots  in  Gascony, 
hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  &c.  Amongst  the  rest,  this  and 
madness  after  a set  txme  comes  to  many,  which  he  calls  a miraculous  thixm  in 
nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit.  And  that  which  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes  to  the  son, 
or  takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third  in  a lineal  descent,  and  doth 
not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like,  and  a symbolizing  disease.”  These 
secondary  causes  hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  d Wolphius 
holds)  scope  mutant  decreta  sklerum,  they  do  often  alter  the  primary  causes, 

nm n ml x l ° ^ he  heT£nS‘.  ?or  these  reasons>  belike>  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth, human  and  Divine  laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases, 

de^creUs'IrUs’etn^tuV^^  7 nlS^ocTuoTia^eSli0nU?  qUam  morton,m  Swedes  sint.  * Epist. 
et  compositions,  et  filii  eorum  cadem  do ^causate^Mrumnnn?1!.?^ unt,  gencnmt  Olios  corrupts  complexions, 

• Non  tain  (inquit  Hippocrates'!  eiKSS!  “P  etsic  d“iviltur  corruptio  apatribus  ad  filios. 
incessum,  gestus,  mores, °morbos,^a°5  4ynaLo|  jS  #t  "TO  }labitUm  eG  iis,  sed  verum 

puerorum  malicia  parentibus  imputanda  lib  4 eaDfeq  do  ,1V  1“°  • 3 parontu’a  111  foctus  trauseunt,  et 
W.osis  biliosi,  ex  licnosis  et  melancholic  s m'efmm  Lfici  ^Eost  mm'  pltU  ft0sls  P,Ituitosl>  « 

effectum,  et  illmso  parente  transit  in  nepotom.  a UiaL 'prefix,  gtmltn^ile'o'v’itii.'”’  ^ S1“Ukm  producit 
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forbidding  such  marriages  as  are  any  whit  allied ; and  as  Mercatus  adviseth 
all  families  to  take  sucli,  si  fieri  possit  quoe  maxime  distant  natura,  and  to 
make  choice  of  those  that  are  most  differing  in  complexion  from  them;  if  they 
love  their  own,  and  respect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I think,  it  hath  been 
ordered  by  God’s  especial  providence,  that  in  all  ages  there  should  be  (as 
usually  there  is)  once  in  0 600  years,  a transmigration  of  nations,  to  amend  and 
purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as 
it  were  an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  many  such 
like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia  and  Sarmatia)  as  some 
suppose)  and  over-ran,  as  a deluge,  most  part  of  Europe  and  Afric,  to  alter  for 
our  good,  our  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmi- 
ties,0 which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A sound 
generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  northern  men 
usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases;  to  qualify  and 
make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day ; and  those 
about  Brazil  (as  a late  f writer  observes),  in  the  Isle  of  Maragnau,  free  from 
all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas  without  help  of  physic 
they  live  commonly  120  years  or  more,  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other 
places.  Such  are  the  common  effects  of  temperance  and  intemperance,  but  I 
will  descend  to  particular,  and  show  by  what  means,  and  by  whom  especially, 

this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us.  ? 

Filii  ex  senibus  nati,  rard  sunt  firmi  temperamenti,  old  men’s  children  are 
seldom  of  a good  temperament,  as  Scoltzius  supposeth,  consult.  177,  and 
therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease ; and  as  e Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old 
men  beget  most  part  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldom 
merry.  He  that  begets  a child  on  a full  stomach,  will  either  have  a sick  child, 
or  a crazed  son  (as  h Cardan  thinks),  contradict,  med.  lib.  1,  contradict.  IS,  or 
if  the  parents  be  sick,  or  have  any  great  pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  headach, 
(Hieronimus  Wolfius  ‘doth  instance  in  a child  of  Sebastian  Castalios);  if  a 
drunken  man  get  a child,  it  will  never  likely  have  a good  brain,  as  Gellius 
argues  lib.  12,  cap.  1.  Ebrii  gignunt  Ebrios,  one  drunkard  begets  another, 
safth  k Plutarch,  symp.  lib.  1,  quest.  5,  whose  sentence  1 Lemnius  approves,  1.  1, 
c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3,  fol.  182.  Macrobius, 
lib  1.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  21.  Tract  1,  cap.  8,  and  Aristotle  hnnself, 
sect  2,  prov.  4,  foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  languidos,  and  so  likewise  he  that  lies 
with  a menstruous  woman.  Intemperantia  veneris,  quam  innautisprcesertim 
insectatur  m Lemnius,  qui  uxores  vneunt,  nulla  menstrui  decursus  ratwne  habita, 
nec  observato  interlunio,  prcecipua  causa  est,  noxia,  pernitiosa,  concubitum  kune 
exitialem  idea,  et  pesti/erum  vocat.  * Bodoricus  a Castro  Lusitanus,  detestantur 
acl  unum  omnes  medici,  turn  et  quarto,  lund  concepti,  mfcelices  plerumque  et 
amenta,  deliri,  stoluli,  morbosi,  impwri,  invalidi,  tetra  lue  sordid i,  minune 
vitales  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atqueanimi  clestituti:  ad  labor em  nati,si  senwres, 
inquit  Eustathius,  ut  Hercules,  et  alii.  n Judai  maxinie  msectantur  focdum 
hunc  et  immundum  apud  Christianas  Concubitum,  ut  ilhcitum  abhorrent,  a apud 
suosvrohibent;  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprosi,  amentes,  tot  morbdi,  impetigines, 
alnhi  vsorce,  cutis  et  faciei  decohrationes,  tarn  multi  morbi  epulenuxi,  acerbi, 
etvenenosi  sint,  in  hunc  immundum  concubitum  rejiciunt,  et  crudeles  m pvgnora 


nmodis  rein  f Claudius  AbaviUc  Capucliton  In  his  voyage  to  Maragnan,  1614, 
• Bodin.  de  rep.  cap.  de  pcnoais  reip.  ^ ; cornore  vivunt  aunos  120,  HO,  sine  medicina.  Idem 
cap.  45.  Nemo  fere  mgrotus,  81P“ m|ftn,?sTGoM^e^«ndia.  * Lib.  4.  c.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  nnr. 

Hector  Boethius  de  insulis  Orchnd.  et  Dat nanus e "x utiaratos.  h Coitus  super  repletionein 

Tetricos  plerumque  turns  senes propnerMt  et  . , r n , Dlal  prwflx.  Leovito.  L.  do 

pessimus,  et  filii  qui  turn  gignuntur, ,aut ^mbosl  liberos  plerumque  producunt  s.bl 

sar  .■«  A « ... 

mul.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  n BuxdoroUlus  c.  31.  Synag.  Jud.  Lzek.  18. 
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vocant,  qui  quartd  lund  profiuente  hdc  mensium  illuvie  concubitum  hunc  non 
perhorrescunt.  Damnavit  olim  divina  Lex  et  morte  mulctavit  hujusmodi  homines, 
Lev.  18,  20,  et  inde  nati,  siqui  deformes  aut  mutili,  pater  dilapidalus,  quod 
non  contineret  ab  °immundd  muliere.  Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustino 
nunquid  apud  p Britannos  hujusmodi  concubitum  toleraret,  severe  prohibuit  viris 
suis  turn  misceri  fceminas  in  consuetis  suis  menstruis,  dec.  I spare  to  English 
this  which  I have  said.  Another  cause  some  give,  inordinate  diet,  as  if  a man 
eat  garlic,  onions,  fast  overmuch,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowful,  dull, 
heavy,  dejected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful,  &c.,  “ their 
children  (saith  q Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18)  will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and 
melancholy ; for  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be  fusled,  or  misaffected  by  such 
means,  at  such  a time,  their  children  will  be  fusled  in  the  brain : they  will  be 
dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lives.”  Some  are  of  opinion,  and 
maintain  that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  commonly  fools ; Suidas 
gives  instance  in  Aristai’chus  the  Grammarian,  duos  reliquit  filios  Aristarchum 
et  Aristachorum,  ambos  stultos ; and  which  r Erasmus  urgeth  in  his  Moria, 
fools  beget  wise  men.  Card.  suit.  1.  12,  gives  this  cause,  Quoniam  spiritus 
sapientum  ob  studium  resolvuntur,  et  in  cerebrum  feruntur  a corde:  because 
their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal ; drawn 
from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  subscribes  to  that 
of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason,  Quod  per solvant  debitum  languide , et  obsci- 
tanter,  unde  foetus  d parentum  generositate  desciscit:  they  pay  their  debt  (as 
Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives  remissly,  by  which  means  their  children  are  weak- 
lings, and  many  times  idiots  and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and  do  proceed  from 
the  mother : if  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented,  and 
melancholy,  not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she 
carries  the  child  in  her  womb  (saith  Fernelius,  path.  1.  1,  11)  her  son  will  be  so 
likewise  aflected,  and  worse,  as  8 Lemnius  adds,  1.  4,  c.  7,  if  she  grieve  over 
much,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  affrighted  and  terrified  by  some 
fearful  object  heard  or  seen,  she  endangers  her  child,  and  spoils  the  temperature 
of  it  \ for  the  strange  imagination  of  a woman  works  effectually  upon  her  infan  t, 
that  as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog.  ccelestis  1.  5,  c.  2,  she  leaves  a mark 
upon  it,  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such  as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and 
such  meats,  the  child  will  love  those  meats,  saith  Fernelius,  and  be  addicted  to 
li  'e  humours : “ ‘if  a great-bellied  woman  see  a hare,  her  child  will  often  have 
a hare-lip,  as  we  call  it.  Garcceus  de  Judiciis  geniturarum,  cap.  33,  hath  a 
1115j1101  ajj^e  example  °f  one  Thomas  Nick  ell,  born  in  the  city  of  Brandeburg, 
i oo  1 “"that  went  feeling  and  staggering  all  the  days  of  his  life,  as  if  he 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother  being  great  with  child  saw  a 
drunken  man  reeling  in  the  street.”  Such  another  I find  in  Martin  Wenrichius 
com.  de  ortu  monstrorum,  c.  17, 1 saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberg,  in  Germany, 
a citizen  that  looked  like  a carcass ; I asked  him  the  cause,  he  replied,*  “ His 
mot  er,  when  she  bore  him  in  her  womb,  saw  a carcass  by  chance,  and  was  so 
sore  anrighted  with  it,  that  ex  eo  foetus  ei  assimilatus,  from  a ghastly  impres- 
sion the  child  was  like  it.”  t>  J i 

. So  ma"y  several  ways  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our  father’s  defaults  : 
msomuc  a as  Fernelius  truly  saith,  “ xIt  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity 


ti  t tun*  mill o htihip1,'  i^'  PBeda.  Eccl.  hist.  lib.  1.  c.  27.  respons.  10.  <i  Nam  spiritus  cerebri 
iMuTdl.^  <?™les  fuerint  ,lircctus’  ,ulC3  flliorum  : ex  e-istibus  tristes,  ex 

nut  mir  J C'  1 °>'  129-  mer-  Socrates'  children  were  fools.  Sabel.  ■ De  occui. 

e.lunt  bifldo^up“  aHoerT6uasi  m ®“ptitsta  Porta  loco  pried.  Ex  leporum  intuitu  plerique  infantes 
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to  be  well  born,  and  it  were  happy  for  human  kind,  if  only  such  parents  as  are 
sound  of  body  and  mind  should  be  suffered  to  marry.”  An  husbandman  will 
sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his  land,  he  will  not  rear  a bull 
or  a horse,  except  he  be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a 
mare,  except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed  ; we  make  choice  of  the  best 
rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs,  Quanto  id 
diligentius  in  procreandis  liberis  observandum  ? And  how  careful  then  should 
we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children1?  In  former  times  some  y countries  have  been 
so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stern,  that  if  a child  were  crooked  or  deformed  in. 
body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ; so  did  the  Indians  of  old  by  the  relation 
of  Curtins,  and  many  other  well-governed  commonwealths,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith  z Ilect.  Boethius,  ‘'if 
any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosy,  or  any  such 
dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the 
son,  he  was  instantly  gelded ; a woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men;  and  if 
by  chance  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she 
with  her  brood  were  buried  alive:”  and  this  was  done  for  the  common  good, 
lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A severe  doom  you  will 
say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it 
is.  For  now  by  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to 
marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there 
is  a vast  confusion  of  hereditary  diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free 
from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other,  when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the 
eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the  race ; or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or 
dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot, 
as  he  said,  a jure  hcereditario  sapere  jubentur ; they  must  be  wise  and  able  by 
inheritance : it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt,  we  have  many 
weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us, 
crazed  families,  parentes  peremptores ; our  fathers  bad,  and  we  are  like  to  be 
worse. 


MEMB.  II. 


Subsect.  I. — Had  Diet  a cause.  Substance.  Quality  of  Meats. 


A ccordin G to  my  pi'oposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secondary 
causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and 
adventitious,  which  happen  unto  us  after  Ave  are  born.  And  those  are  either 
evident,  remote,  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest : continent  causes  some 
call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  subdivided  again  into 
necessary  and  not  necessary.  Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but 
they  will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-natural  things, 
so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which  are  principal  causes  of  this 
disease.  For  almost  in  every  consultation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak 
of  the  causes,  the  fault  is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient; 
Feccavit  circa  res  sex  non  natumles : he  hath  still  offended  in  one  of  those  six. 
Montanus,  comil.  22,  consulted  about  a melancholy  JeAV,  gives  that  sentence, 
so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place;  and  in  his  244  counsel,  censuring  a 
melancholy  soldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,  “ bhe  offended  m all 


ox  <*uit)us  postea  orta:  sunt  obstructiones. 
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those  six  non-natural  things,  which  were  the  outward  causes,  from  which 
came  those  inward  obstructions;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention  and  evacuation,  which  are 
more  material  than  the  other  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  con- 
versant in  keeping  or  expelling  of  it.  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping, 
waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter.  The  first 
of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  and  causeth  melancholy,  as 
it  offends  in  substance,  or  accidents,  that  is  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And 
well  it  may  be  called  a material  cause,  since  that,  as  0 Fernelius  holds,  “ it 
hath  such  a power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields  the  matter  and  suste- 
nance of  them ; for  neither  air,  nor  perturbations,  nor  any  of  those  other 
evident  causes  take  place,  or  work  this  effect,  except  the  constitution  of  body, 
and  preparation  of  humours,  do  concur.  That  a man  may  say,  this  diet  is  the 
mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will,  and  from  this  alone,  melan- 
choly and  frequent  other  maladies  arise.”  Many  physicians,  I confess,  have 
written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all 
manner  of  meats;  as  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Halyabbas,  Avicenna, 
Mesue,  also  four  Arabians,  Gordonius,  Villanovanus,  Wecker,  Johannes 
Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Esculentis  et  Poculentis,  Michael  Savanarola,  Tract.  2, 
c.  8,  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regimine  senum,  Curio  in  his  Comment  on 
Schola  Salerna,  Godefi’idus  Stekius  arte  med.,  Marsilius  cognatus,  Ficinus, 
Banzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis , Frietagius,  Hugo 
Fridevallius,  &c.,  besides  many  other  in'2 3  English,  and  almost  every  peculiar 
physician,  discourseth  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melan- 
choly : yet  because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I will  briefly 
touch  what  kind  of  meats  engender  this  humour,  through  their  several  species, 
and  which  are  to  be  avoided.  How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits 
first,  and  after  humours,  by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of 
our  body,  Fernelius  and  others  will  show  you.  I hasten  to  the  thing  itself: 
and  first  of  such  diet  as  offends  in  substance. 

Bee/]  Beef,  a strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in  the 
second,  saith  Gal.  1.  3,  c.  1.,  de  alim.  fac .)  is  condemned  by  him  and  all  suc- 
ceeding authors,  to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood : good  for  such  as  are  sound, 
and  of  a strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright,  corned,  young, 
of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species  are  held  best),  or  if  old,  “such 
as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus 
commend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best  and  easiest  of  digestion  ; 
we  commend  ours:  but  all  is  rejected,  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a resty  life, 
any  ways  inclined  to  Melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion : Tales  (Galen  thinks) 
de  facile  mdancholicis  cegritudinibus  capiuntur. 

Pork]  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  * but  alto- 
gether unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind : 
too  moist,  full  of  humours,  and  therefore  noxia  delicatis,  saith  Savanarola,  ex 
earum  usu  ut  dubitetur  an  febris  quartana  generetur:  naught  for  queasy 
stomachs,  insomuch  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a quartan  ague. 

Goat.]  i Savanarola  discommends  goat’s  flesh,  and  so  doth  fBruermus,  l.  13, 
c.  1/  calling  it  a filthy  beast,  and  rammish:  and  therefore  supposeth  it  will 
breed  rank  and  filthy  substance;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender, 
saac  accepts,  Bruerinus  and  Galen,  l.  1,  c.  1,  de  alimentorum  facultatibus. 

Part.]  Hart  and  red  deer  ehath  an  evil  name : it  yields  gross  nutriment  : 


2‘ *?  SlgncmHs  mortis  vim  obttnet,  pabulum,  materiamque  morbi  suggerens  • 
ne0  a Pertur')at.lonil,us>  vel  aliis  evidentibus  causis  morbi  sunt,  nisi  consentiat  curnoris 
f S humorum  constitute.  Ut  scmel  dicam,  una  gula  cst  omnium  morborum  , 

Vo nenr  , / \ha  • m0rbl  !p°nte  sa3p6  ernammt,  nulla  alii  cogento  causa.  d Cogan,  Eliot  VauhRn* 

Lt  ^vdna  nnrnl^lrUHf„  ,I?aac<  . /Non  laudatur,  quia  mdancholicum  prtcbct  alimentum?  ’ TwUe 
vma  (intuit  Frietagius),  ciassissmium  et  atribilarium  suppeditat  alimentum. 
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a strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto  a horse.  Which  although  soino 
countries  eat,  as  Tartars,  and  they  of  China;  yet  u Galen  condemns..  Young 
foals  are  as  commonly  eaten  in  Spain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their  navies, 
about  Malaga  especially,  often  used ; but  such  meats  ask  long  baking,  or 
seething,  to  qualify  them,  and  yet  all  will  not  serve. 

Venison,  Fallow  Deer.]  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and  begets  bad  blood  ; 
a pleasant  meat : in  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more  parks  m England 
than  there  are  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  Tis .somewhat 
better  hunted  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery  ; but  geneiai  y 

bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used.  . 

Hare.  1 Hare,  a black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion,  it  bleeds 

incubus,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams,  so  doth  all  venison  and  is  con- 
demned by  a j ury  of  physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is 
a merry  meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martial  s Epigram  testifies  to 
Gellia;  but  this  is  per  accidens,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry 
company  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the  eatmg  of  it,  and  not 

otherwise  to  be  understood.  , . , 

Conies.  1 * Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magmnus  compares  them  to 
beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  sanit.  part.  3,  c.  17;  yet  young  rabbits  by  all  men 

■"<255%  all^sucb°  meats  as  ate  Lari  of  digestion  breed  melancholy. 
AMteT,  lib  7,  cap.  5,  reckons  up  beads  and  feet,  "bowe  s,  brains,  entrails, 
marrow  fat,  blood!  skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
le  They  are  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib.  2,  part.  3.  Magnums,  part.  3.  cap.  1 1 , 

incSmeianoboly  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  mo* 

exceut  asses’  milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nututive  and  good, 

especially  for  young  children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,^  not 

nood  for  those  that  have  unclean  stomachs,  are  subject  to  headache,  01  he 
good  toi  tmose  rnai,  cheeses  I take  that  kind  which  we  call 

Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best,  ex  vetustis  pessimus,  the  older  stronger,  and 
LrtrthewsCas  Langins  discourseth in  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon,  cited 

by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5,  Gal.  3,  de  cibis  bom  suen  &c  forbidden 

Fowl. I Amongst  fowl,  "peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl  aie ^ foibid 

of  Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland . 

et  ■putrefacvwnt  stomachum,  saith  Isaac,  part.  5,  de  .,  y ° 

more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  disapproves  breed 

of  mud,  as  JJranCISCUS  rx  1 J standing  pools,  anti  lakes  frequent, 

« Nam  pisccs  omnes,  qul  stngna,  lacusque  frequentant,  | All  « ^ ju £e  ttnd  nourishment.  __ 

spmoer  ulus  sued  deterioris  unbent. — " . . ( r 

obsunt  it  nutura  Lepormn.  Biuei  nus,  1.  SfCuvioF  Frietagius,  Maginus.  P^t.  3.  cap  17.  Xlcrc  £ 

r=.l.rrcnw  «« ^ ' 

p.  2.  Isaac,  llrucr.  lib.  15.  cap.  ou.  ct  or  1 
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Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius,  c.  34,  da  piscibus  fluvial,  highly  magnifies,  and 
saith,  None  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  et  scrupulosi,  some  scrupulous 
persons ; but  peels,  c.  33,  “he  abhoi’reth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  phy- 
sicians detest  them,  especially  about  the  solstice.  Gomesius,  lib.  1.  c.  ^2, 
de  sale,  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilify,  and 
above  the  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  fumados,  red-hei lings, 
sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish.  q Tim.  Bright  excepts 
lobster  and  crab.  Mesarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contradicts, 
lib.  22,  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackerel,  skate. 

Carp  is  a fish  of  which  I know  not  what  to  determine.  Franciscus  Bon- 
suetus  accounts  it  a muddy  fish.  Hippolitus  Salvianus,  in  bis  Book  de Piscium 
natura  et  prceparatione,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  with  most 
elegant  pictures,  esteems  carp  no  better  than  a slimy  watery  meat.  Paulus 
Jovius  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of  it ; so  doth  Dupravius 
in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds.  Frietagius  r extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome 
meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank;  and  so  do  most  of  our 
country  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no  other  fish.  But  this 
controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgment,  by  Bruerinus,  l.  22,  c.  13. 
The  difference  I'iseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  B sometimes  muddy, 
sometimes  sweet;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence  they  be  taken. 
In  like  manner  almost  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh  fish.  But  see  more  iu 
Rondoletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  lib.  7,  cap.  22,  Isaac,  l.  1,  especially  Hippo- 
litus Salvianus,  who  is  instar  omnium  solus,  dec.  Howsoever  they  may  be 
wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good;  P.  Forestus,  in  his 
medicinal  observations,  ‘relates,  that  Carthusian  friars,  whose  living  is  most 
part  fish,  are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that  he 
found  by  experience,  being  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at  Delft,  in 
Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a Carthusian 
of  a ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  aud  fish-eating, 
became  so  misaffected. 

Herbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  I find  gourds,  cucumbers,  coleworts, 
melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams, 
and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  loc.  affect.  1.  3,  c.  6,  of  all 
herbs  condemns  cabbage;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2,  c.  1,  Animce  gravitatem  facit,  it 
brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  opiuion  that  all  raw  herbs  and 
salads  breed  melancholy  blood,  except  bugloss  and  lettuce.  Crato,  consil.  21 
lib.  2,  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borage,  bugloss,  fennel, 
parsley,  dill,  balm,  succory.  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis,  part.  3,  cap.  31. 
Omnes  herbce  simpliciter  malce,  via  cibi;  all  herbs  are  simply  evil  to  feed  ou 
(as  he  thinks).  So  did  that  scoffing  cook  in  “Plautus  hold: 


* ego  cccnam  condio  nt  alii  coqui  solent, 

Qui  mihi  condita  prata  in  patinis  proferunt, 
Boves  qui  convivas  fuciunt,  herbasque  aggerunt.” 


“Like  other  cooks  I do  not  supper  dress, 

That  put  whole  meadows  into  a platter, 

And  make  no  better  of  their  guests  than  beeves, 
With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter.” 


Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a whole  dinner  of  herbs  and  salads 
(which  our  said  Plautus  calls  comas  terrestres,  Horace,  ccenas  sine  sanquinci 
by  which  means,  as  he  follows  it, 


*“Hic  homines  tam  brevem  vitam  colunt 

Qui  herbas  liujiisinotli  in  alvum  suuin  congeruiit, 

Forniidolosum  dictu,  lion  esu  modo 

Quas  herbas  pecudesnon  edunt,  homines  edunt.” 


Their  lives,  that  cat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  diorfc, 
And  ’tis  a fearful  tiling  for  to  report, 

That  men  should  feed  on  such  a kind  of  meat, 

A\  liich  very  juments  would  refuse  to  eat.’* 
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They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men  raw,  though 
qualified  with  oil,  but  in  broths,  or  otherwise.  See  more  of  these  in  every 
3 husbandman  and  herbalist. 

Hoots.]  Roots,  Etsi  quorunclam  gentium  opes  sint,  saith  Bruerinus,  the 
wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome 
to  the  head:  as  onions,  garlic,  scallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  parsnips: 
Crato,  lib.  2.  consil.  11,  disallows  all  roots,  though  “some  approve  of  parsnips 
and  potatoes.  b Magninus  is  of  Crato’s  opinion,  “ ' They  trouble  the  mind, 
sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make  men  mad,  especially  garlic,  onions, 
if  a man  liberally  feed  on  them  a year  together.”  Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  2, 
complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even  parsnips 
themselves,  which  are  the  best,  Lib.  9.  cap.  14. 

Fruits.]  Pastinacarum  usus  succos  gignit  improbos.  Crato,  consil.  21, 
lib.  1,  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
strawberries,  nuts,  medlars,  serves,  Ac.  Sanguinem  inficiunt,  saith  Villano- 
vanus,  they  infect  the  blood,  and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not 
therefore  be  taken  via,  cibi,  aut  quantitate  magna,  not  to  make  a meal  of,  or  in 
any  great  quantity.  d Cardan  makes  that  a cause  of  their  continual  sickness 
at  Fessa  in  Africa,  “ because  they  live  so  much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice 
a day.”  Laurentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  which 
others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  apples,  which  some  likewise  commend, 
sweetings,  pairmains,  pippins,  as  good  against  melancholy ; but  to  him  that  is 
any  way  inclined  to,  or  touched  with  this  malady,  “Nicholas  Piso  m Lis 
Practics,  forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not 
raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  f Bruerinus,  out  of  Galen,  excepts  grapes  and  figs, 

but  I find  them  likewise  rejected.  . 

Pulse.]  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  &c.,  they  fill  the  brain 
(saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  trouble- 
some dreams.  And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  ot 
old  may  be  for  ever  applied  to  melancholy  men,  Afabis  abstinete,  eat  no  peas, 
nor  beans:  yet  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I would  give  this  counsel,  to 
prepare  them  according  to  those  rules  that  Arnold  us  Villanovanus,  and  Frie- 
tao-ius  prescribe,  for  eating,  and  dressing,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  Ac. 

^Spices.]  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are  for  that  cause  for- 
bidden by  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as 
pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  dates,  Ac.,  honey  and  sugar  teome 
except  honey;  to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  Dulcia  se  in 
bilem  vertunt  (sweets  turn  into  bile),  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  theie oie 
forbids  all  spice,  in  a consultation  of  his,  for  a melancholy  schoolmastei,  Omnia, 
uromalica,  et  quicquid  sanguinem  adurit:  so  doth  Fernelius,  const.  o. 

Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  2.  Mercurial*,  cons.  189.  To  these  I may  add  all 
sharp  and  sour  things,  luscious,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oil,  vinegar,  ■ verjuice, 
mustard,  salt;  as  sweet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  arc  corrosive  Gomesms, 
in  his  books,  de  sale,  l.  1,  c.  21,  highly  commends  salt  ; so  doth  Codronclius  in 
his  tract,  de  sale  Absynthii,  Lemn.  1.  3,  c.  9.  de  occult,  nat.  mir  yet  common 
experience  finds  salt,  and  salt-meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease. 
And  for  that  cause  belike  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so 
much  as  in  their  bread,  ut  sine  per turbatione  amma  esset,  saith  mine  author, 
that  their  souls  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 


square  rectlus  valetudlnl  sure  quisle  consulot  qul  lapses  Prformn T Horio  P . &“sce£ 
emiaerit  vcl  parce  degustarit.  Kei rsl< dus  cap.  i-f  « 0®jiel.  b Intellectual  turbant,  producunt 

Herbastein,  &c.  * Cap-  Id.  l")1  nuis  ex  iis  per  annum  continue  comedat,  in  insaniam 

iusanlam.  ‘ AuiUvl  (li.quit : Magnln.)  quod  g VSrSStot.  In  Fessa  plcrumque  morbosi, 

eaderet.  cap.  13.  Tmprobl  sued  sunt,cap.l2.  Den n.  c.  3.  * Bright,  c.  6.  exceuts  honey, 

frnctun  -omedantuter  in  die.  UB  " 

»pud£coltzlum  consil.  186. 
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Bread."]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  rye,  or 
‘over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against,  as  causing 
melancholy  juice  and  wind.  Joli.  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  contends  much  for  the  wholsomeness  of  oaten  bread:  it  was  objectee 
to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in  Prance,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats,  and 
base  grain,  as  a disgrace;  but  he  doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  a third  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was 
as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet  Weclcer 
out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter  for  juments  than  men  to  feed  on. 
But  read  Galen  himself,  lib.  1.  De  cibis  boni  et  mali  sued,  more  largely  dis- 
coursing of  corn  and  bread. 

Wine.]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as  Mus- 
cadine,  Malmsey,  Alicant,  Rumney,  Brownbastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like, 
of  which  they  have  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are 
hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a sanguine  choleric  complexion, 
young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy.  For  many  times  the  drinking  of  wine 
alone  causeth  it. . Arculanus,  c.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  puts  in  kwine  for  a great 
cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  2.  tells 
a story  of  two  D utchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertain  ment  in  his  house,  “ that 1 in 
one  month  s space  were  both  melancholy  by  drinking  of  wine,  one  did  nought 
but  smg,  the  other  sigh.  Galen,  l.  de  causis  morb.  c.  3.  Matthiolus  on  Dio- 
scorides,  and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  l.  3.  18,  19,  20,  have  reckoned 
upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by  wine:  yet  notwithstanding  all  this 
to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  melancholy,  a cup  of  wine  is  good  physic,  and 
so  doth  Mercurialis  grant,  consil.  25,  in  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as 
to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used 
Cider,  Perry  ] Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for 
that  cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

RrZor:}  Beer>  lf  \b  be  over-new.or  over-stale,  over-strong,  or  not  sodden, 
smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  most  unwholesome,  frets,  and  galls,  &c. 

dri?™T™  a “ coneultation  of  his, for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochon- 

diiacai  melancholy  discommends  beer.  So  doth  “ Crato  in  that  excellent  counsel 

behk?thnt\b:  l°hfl  i 2l'  if 3 t0°  Tndy’  because  of  the  hop.  But  he  means 
belike  that  thick  black  Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of 0 Germany, 


.... ■ — nil  spissius  ilia 

Dum  bibitur,  nil  clarius  est  dum  mingitur,  unde 
Constat,  quod  multas  faeces  in  corpore  linquat.” 


‘Nothing  comes  in  so  thick. 
Nothing  goes  out  so  thin, 
It  must  needs  follow  then 
The  dregs  are  left  within.” 


sZiV™il7d0n/7Kfludi’ a mo“- 

unwholesome,  pitreSd  S hdl  w n P ' °r  sto?7  Sshes  1;™.  » most 
corrupt,  impure,  by  reason  of  the  f3’  °leePers>  slimy,  muddy,  unclear^ 
foul  <LtemLaw7nX bodvVoTm' h?S‘nd  st‘11^nndiog ; they  cause 
of,  to  dress  ‘meat  with  or  to  Ksed  ilX  , “n  to  m»>“ 

" S°°d  f“r  “V  tic  uses,  4 

r&SSSSSattfS Sl'SSS;., , ‘ 

S'9'  T turn  JAuc°undusanitZi0  SprruGcel 

q BX  Btagma  luuu'iuutur,  et  qua  turbidm  ct  ialfi  olentes,  Ic  ’ ^ San‘ tUend’  Caw“d>»  sunt  aqu* 
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of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  such  fat  standing 
■waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething  doth  defecate  it,  as  ‘Cardan 
holds,  Lib.  13.  subtil.  “It  mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,”  but  it  is 
a paradox.  Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other, 
as  ‘Jobertus  truly  justifieth  out  of  Galen,  Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox  5.  that  the 
seething  of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purify  them,  Pliny,  lib.  31. 
c.  3.  is  of  the  same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  agricult.  lib.  1.  et  lib.  4.  c.  11.  et 
c.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  l.  4.  de  nat.  aquarvm,  such  waters  are  naught, 
not  to  be  used,  and  by  the  testimony  of  “Galen,  “breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleu- 
risies, splenetic  and  melancholy  passions,  hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a bad  tempe- 
rature, and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with  bad  colour.”  This  J obertus 
stiffly  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5.  that  it  causeth  blear  eyes,  bad  colour, 
and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it : this  which  they  say,  stands 
■with  good  reason ; for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of  Astracan  breeds 
worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  1 Axius,  or  as  now  called  Verduri,  the  fairest  river 
in  Macedonia  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it.  Aleacman  now  Peleca, 
another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  si  potui  ducas. 
L Aubanus  Itohemus  refers  that 7 struma  or  poke  of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrians 
to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as  1 Munster  doth  that  of  the  Valesians  in  the 
Alps  and  “Bodine  supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aqmtama, 
about  Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  “and  that  the  filth  is  derived 
from  the  water  to  their  bodies.”  So  that  they  that  use  filthy,  standing,  ill- 
coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs  have  muddy,  ill-coloured  impure 
and  infirm  bodies.  And  because  the  body  works  upon  the  mind,  they  shall 
have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy  spirits,  and  be  ready 

subiect  to  all  manner  of  infirmities.  , . , 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound, 
artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  afford  us  a great  variety  as  tailors 
do  fashions  in  our  apparel.  Such  are  ^ puddings  stuffed  with  blood  or  other 
wise  composed ; baked  meats,  soused  indurate  meats,  fried  and  broiled  buttered 
meats-  condite,  powdered,  and  over-dried,  “all  cakes,  simnels,  buns,  cracknels 
made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.,  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  sausages,  and  those 
several  sauces,  sharp,  or  over-sweet,  of  which  scientia  popmee,  as  Seneca  calls 
it  hath  served  those  dApician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which  Adrian  the 
sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of  his  predecessor  Leo 
and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigality  have  invented  in  this  age.  These  do 
generally  engender  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  those 
fnward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  consil.  22,  gives  instance,  in  a 
melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart  sauces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats, 
with  which  he  was  overmuch  delighted,  became  melanc  o y,  am  '■'■as 
affected.  Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 


Subsect.  II. — Quantity  of  Diet  a Cause. 


Thebe  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance  itself  of  meat, 
i n-  f if  in  ill  (1  rossiim  and  preparing,  as  there  is  from  the  quantit), 

disoidei  o 1 true  saYiu(T  it  i3,  Flures  crapula  quam  yladais, 

T^Muttony  Mila  more  than  the  sword,  this  omnworantia  et  homicida  gula, 

....mi nnn  pmendarl.  “ Lib.  tie  bonitata 


■ Innoxlum  reddlt  ct  beno  olentern.  ‘ < Conten^ tl^cTnocet  ^cuUs"^  C°7°^  cosmoeTT 

aqua;,  hydropem  auget,  febres  putridos, P 1 ex  nivibus  coactto  strumosos  faciunt.  90Si!n0S’i''--r.‘ 

cM*^8^^ta*Metlu^Chlrt.  capa*^  balbutiunt  aqqas,  a[^®pg^°ygr0^]acent^ 

corpora  dcrivantur.  “ Edulia  ex  sa>,gu  “°ctC‘05“"  gustul  servlenUum  concilia,.,  morbos  turn  cohort 

»tabuluui  facit.  Paletlus,  10.  c. 
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this  all  devouring  and  murdering  gut.  And  that  of  r Pliny  is  truer,  Simple 
diet  is  the  best ; heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious,  and  sauces  worse ; 
many  dishes  bring  many  diseases.”  sAvicen  cries  out,  That  nothing  is 
worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the  time  of  meats  longer  than 
ordinary;  from  thence  proceed  our  infirmities,  and  ’tis  the , fountain  of  all 
diseases,  which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours.”  Thence,  saith 
“Femelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia,  plethora,  cachexia, 
bradiopepsia,  * II iitc  subitcc  mortes ; atque  vntestata  seuectus , sudden  death, 
etc.,  and  what  not. 

As  a lamp  is  choked  with  a multitude  of  oil,  or  a little  fire  with  overmuch 
wood  quite  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural  heat  with  immoderate  eating,  stran- 
gled in  the  body.  Pernitiosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile : one  saith, 
An  insatiable  paunch  is  a pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  both 
of  body  and  mind.  ‘Mercurialis  will  have  it  a peculiar  cause  of  this  private 
disease;  Solenander,  consil.  5.  sect.  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an 
example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ab  intempestivis  commessationibus,  unseasonable 
feasting.  kCrato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited  Counsel,  21,  lib.  2. 
putting  superfluous  eating  for  a main  cause.  But  what  need  I seek  farther 
for  proofs?  Hear  Hippocrates  himself,  Lib.  2,  Aphor.  10,  “ Impure  bodies 
the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the  nourishment  is 
putrefied  with  vicious  humours.” 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
ness, see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind ; read  what  J ohannes  Stuckius 
hath  written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Antiquorum  Convi - 
viis,  and  of  our  present  age;  Quam  mportentosce  ccence,  prodigious  suppers, 
n Qui  dum  invitant  ad  ccenam  efferunt  ad  sepulchrum,  what  Fagos,  Epicures, 
Apetios,  Heliogables,  our  times  afford ? Lucullus’  ghost  walks  still,  and  every 
man  desires  to  sup  in  Apollo;  AEsop’s  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 
• Mayis  ilia  juvant,  quee  pluris  emuntur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best,  and  ’tis 
an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  upon  a dish,  some  thousand 
crowns  upon  a dinner : p Mullv-Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent  three 
pounds  on  the  sauce  of  a capon : it  is  nothing  in  our  times,  we  scorn  all  that  is 
cheap.  “We  loathe  the  very  q light  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  because  it 
comes  free,  and  we  are  offended  with  the  sun’s  heat,  and  those  cool  blasts, 
because  we  buy  them  not.”  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common,  we  care  not 
for  it;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  rwitty  in  anything, 
it  is  ad  gulam:  If  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudito  luxu , to  please  the  palate,  and 
to  satisfy  the  gut.  “A  cook  of  old  was  a base  knave  (as  ‘Livy  complains), 
but  now  a great  man  in  request ; cookery  is  become  an  art,  a noble  science : 
cooks  are  gentlemen:”  Venter  Deus:  They  wear  “their  brains  in' their 
bellies,  and  their  guts  in  their  heads,”  as  ‘Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his 
time,  rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a man  should  run  upon  the  point 
of  a sword,  usque  dum  rumpantur  comedunt , “ They  eat  till  they  burst UA11 
day,  all  night,  let  the  physician  say  what  he  will,  imminent  danger,  and  feral 
diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them,  that  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  Edunt 
ut  vomant,  vomunt  ut edant,  saith  Seneca;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitcllius,  Solo 


Lib.  11.  c.  52.  TTommi  clbns  Titillsslmui  simplex,  ncervatlo  ciborum  pestlfera,  et  condiments  perniclosc. 
multos  morbos  multa  fercula  ferunt,  n 31.  Dec.  2.  c.  Nihil  detcrius  quam  si  tempus  justo  longiua 

comcdendo  protrahatur,  et  vuria  ciborum  genera  conjungantur:  indo  morborum  scaturigo,  quiu  ex  repug- 
nantia  humorum  oritur,  h Path.  1.  1.  c.  14.  * Juv.  Sat.  6.  iNimia  replctio  ciborum  facit  melancho- 

licum.  k Comestio  superfiua  cibi,^  et  potQs  quantitas  nimia.  1 Impura  corpora  quanto  magis  nutris, 
tanto  magis  lasdis:  putrefacit  enim  alimcntum  vitiosus  humor.  m Vid.  Goclen.  do  portentosis  ccenis,  &c. 
Puteani  Com.  n Amb.  lib.  do  Jeju.  cap.  14.  “ They  who  invito  us  to  our  supper,  only  conduct  us  to  our 
tomb.”  ° Juvenal.  “The  highest-priced  dishes  afford  the  greatest  gratification.”  p Guiccardin, 

n Na.  qu&st.  4.  ca.  ult.  fastidio  est  lumen  gratuitum,  dolet  quod  sole,  quod  spiritual  emere  non  possimus, 
quod  hie  aiir  non  emptus  ex  faclll,  &c.  adco  nihil  placet,  nisi  quod  carum  est.  *■  Ingeniosl  ad  Gulam, 

•Ohm  vile  mancipium,  nunc  in  omnl  astimatione,  nunc  ars  haberi  ci  pta,  &c.  ‘Epist.  23. 1.  7.  quorum 
in  vautre  ingenium,  in  patinis,  <fcc.  « In  lueem  coenat.  Sertorius. 
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transitu  ciborum  nutriri  judicatus : His  meat  did  pass  through  and  away,  or  till 
they  burst  again.  v Str  age  animantium  ventrem  oner  ant,  and  rake  over  all  the 
world,  as  so  many  1 slaves,  belly-gods,  and  land-s«rpents,  Et  totus  orbis  ventri 
nimis  angustus,  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite.  “y  Sea,  land,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts.”  To  make  up  the  mess, 
what  immoderate  drinking  in  every  place?  Senem  potum  pota  trahebat  anus , 
how  they  flock  to  the  tavern : as  if  they  were  fruges  consumere  nati,  born  to 
no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Offellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  Qui  dum  vixit,  aut  bibit  aut  minxit;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine, 
yea  worse  than  a cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it,  yet  these 
are  brave  men,  Silenus  Ebrius  was  no  braver.  Et  quce  fuerunt  vitia,  mores 
sunt:  ’tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour:  Nunc  verb  res  ista  eo 
rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  30,  in  v.  Ephes.  comments)  U t effeminatce  ridendczgue 
ignavice  loco  habeatur,  nolle  inebriari;  ’tis  now  come  to  that  pass  that  he  is  no 
gentleman,  a very  milk-sop,  a clown  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink;  fit 
for  no  company;  he  is  your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparage- 
ment now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.,  but  much  to  his  fame  and 
renown;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio  his  fellow-servant,  in  the 2 Poet. 
JEdipol  f acinus  improbum,  one  urged,  the  other  replied,  At  jam  odiifecere  idem, 
erit  illi  ilia  res  honori,  ’tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many  brave  examples 
to  bear  one  out;  ’tis  a credit  to  have  a strong  bi'ain,  and  carry  his  liquor  well; 
the  sole  contention  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the  soonest,  lis 
the  summum  bonum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul,  Tania  dul- 
cedine  affectant,  saitli  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12.  ut  magna  piars  non  aliud  vilce 
premium  intelligat,  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together  in  an  alehouse 
or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their 
coffee-houses  which  much  resemble  our  taverns ; they  will  labour  hard  all  da} , 
long  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  tolius  anni  labores,  as  St.  Ambrose  adds, 
in  a tippling  feast;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  times, 
Pervertunt  officia  noctis  et  lucis;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  like 
our  antipodes, 

“ Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 

Illis  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  vesper.’* 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius. 


Nodes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 


Mane,  diem  totum  stertebat. 


. “ He  drank  the  night  away 


Till  rising  dawn,  then  snored  out  all  the  day." 


OXLctUC,  U1C1U  LU  L LILLI  OLbi  iV/uai/. I 

Snymd  iris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set  so  much  as  once  in  twenty 
years.  Yerres,  against  whom  Tully  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was 
extra  tectum  vix  extra  lectum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  b still  wenching  and 
drinking;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our  days,  lliey 
have  gymnasia  bibonum,  schools  and  rendezvous;  these  centaurs  and  lapitlise 
toss  pots  and  bowls  as  so  many  balls ; invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies, 
tobacco,  caviare,  pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c. : innumerable  salt 
meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  howto  hurt  themselves  by  taking 
antidotes  « ‘to  carry  their  drink  the  better;  dand  when  nought  else  serves, 
they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may 
return  to  drink  afresh.”  They  make  laws,  insanas  leges,  contra  bibendijaitacias. 
and  "brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning  that  man  that  is  soonest  gone, 

as  their  drunken  predecessors  have  done, ( quid  ego  video?  Ps.  L u?> 

corona  Pseudolum  ebrium  tuurn . And  when  they  are  dead  toU  have 

a can  of  wine  with  ‘Maron’s  old  woman  to  be  engraven  on  their  tombs. 

y c„nrr„  x Mauclpla  gulic,  dapcs  non  sapore  aod  sumptu  rcstlmantcs.  Seneca  consol,  ad  Helv  dlum . 

Antliol.  c.  20. 
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they  triumph  in  villainy,  and  justify  their  wickedness;  with  Rabelais  that 
French  Lucian,  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there 
be  more  old  drunkards  than  old  physicians.  Many  such  frothy  arguments 
they  have,  b inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do,  and  love  iem 
dearly  for  it  (no  glue  like  to  that  of  good  fellowship).  So  did  Alcibiades  in 
Greece;  Nero.  Bonosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he 
was  styled  of  old  (as  'Ignatius  proves  out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  many 
great  men  still,  as*  Heresbachius  observes.  When  a prince  drinks  till  his 
eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  Poet, 


“ (i  llle  impiger  bausit 

Spumantem  vino  pateram).” 


“ a thirsty  soul ; 

He  took  challenge  and  embraced  the  howl : 

With  pleasure  swill'd  the  gold,  nor  ceased  to  draw 
TUI  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw.” 


and  conies  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the  spectators  will 
applaud  him,  “ the  m bishop  himself  (if  he  belie  them  not)  with  his  chaplain, 
will  stand  by  and  do  as  much,”  0 dignum  principe  haustum,  ’twas  done  like  a 
prince.  “ Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a pail  and  a dish,”  Velut 
infundibula  integras  obbas  exliauriunt,  et  in  monstrosis  poculis,  ipsi  monstrosi 
monstrosius  epotant,  “ making  barrels  of  their  bellies.  Incredibile  dictu,  as 
n one  of  their  own  countrymen  complains : ° Quantum  liquoris  immodestissima 
gens  capiat,  <&c.  “ How  they  love  a man  that  will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and 

honour  him  for  it,”  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab  him,  kill  him ; a 
most  intolerable  offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  “ p He  is  a mortal  enemy 
that  will  not  drink  with  him,”  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons.  So  in  Poland, 
he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus, 
“ qthat  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his  master,  he  shall  be  rewarded 
as  a good  servant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow  that  carries  his  liquor  best,” 
when  a brewer’s  horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker,  yet  for 
his  noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a most  valiant  man,  for 
r Tam  inter  epulas  fortis  vir  esse  potest  ac  in  hello,  as  much  valour  is  to  be 
found  in  feasting  as  in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet 
knights  will  make  this  good,  and  prove  it.  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully 
pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature, 
and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads 
by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise, cockney-like, and  curious 
in  their  observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medicina  statica  prescribes,  just  so 
many  ounces  at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a little 
more,  nor  a little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours,  a diet-drink  in  the 
morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a chicken,  a rabbit, 
rib  of  a rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a hen,  &c. ; to 
sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Othei’s  offend  in  over-much 
fasting-,  pining  adays,  saith  8 Guianerius,  and  waking  anights,  as  many  Moors 
and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do.  “ Anchorites,  monks,  and  the  rest  of  that 
supei'stitious  rank  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath  often  seen 
to  have  happened  in  his  time)  through  immoderate  fasting,  have  been  fre- 
quently mad.”  Of  such  men  belike  Hippocrates  speaks,  1 Aplior.  5,  when  aa 


h Gratiam  conciliantpotando.  _ 'Notis  ad  Ctcsares.  k Lib.  de  educandis  princlpum  liberie. 

1 Virg.  A\.  l.  1:1  Idem  strenul  potatoris  Kpiscopl  Sacellanus,  cum  ingentem  patemm  exliaurit  prlnceps. 
n Bohemus  In  Saxonia.  Adeo  immoderate  ct  immodcste  ub  ipsis  bibitur,  ut  in  compotationibus  suis  non 
cyathis  solum  et  cantlmris  sat  infundcre  pos6int,  sed  impletum  mulctralo  apponant,  et  scutella  inject* 
hortantur  quemlibet  ad  libitum  potare.  • Dictu  incredibile,  quantum  hnjusce  liquoris  immodesta  gens 
capiat,  plus  potantem  amicissimum  linbcnt,  et  serto coronant,  inimicisslmum  e contra  qui  non  vult,  ct  catdo 
et  fustibus  expiant.  p Qul  potare  recusat,  hostis  liabetur,  et  ctede  nonnunquam  res  expiatur.  a Qui 

nielius  bibit  pro  salute  domini,  melior  habetur  minister.  < Grate.  Poeta  apud  Stobaium,  ser.  18.  > Qui 

dc  die  jejunant,  et  nocte  vigilant,  facile  cadunt  in  melancholiam;  ct  qui  naturas  modura  cxccdnnt  c 0 
tract.  15.  c.  2.  Longa  famts  tolerantia,  ut  iis  satpe  accidit  qui  tanto  cum  fervore  Deo  servile  cuDiunt  ivir 
jejunlum,  quod  maniac!  effleiantur,  ipse  vidi  satpe.  1 * 
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he  saith,  “ 1 They  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified, 
than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 


Subsect.  III. — Citstom  of  Diet,  Delight,  Appetite,  Necessity,  how  they  cause 

or  hinder. 

No  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception;  to  this,  therefore, 
which  hath  been  hitherto  said  (for  I shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of 
commons),  and  those  inconveniences  which  pi’oceed  from  the  substance  of  meats, 
an  intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  detracts  and 
qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates  2,  Aphorism.  50,  “ u Such  things  as 
we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  though  they  be  evil  in  their  own  nature 
yet  they  are  less  offensive.”  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected  that  it  were 
a mere  x tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of  physic ; for  custom  -v  doth 
alter  nature  itselt,  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them  it  makes  bad  meats  whole- 
some, and  unseasonable  times  to  cause]  no  disorder.  Cider  and  perry  are 
windy  drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part,  yet  in 
some  shires  of  z England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  ’tis  their 
common  drink,  and  they  are  no  whit  offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  they  live  most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camel’s  a milk,  and  it  agrees  well 
with  them  : which  to  a stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacti- 
ciniis  vescimtur,  as  Humphrey  Llwyd  confesseth,  a Cambro-Briton  himself,  in 
his  elegant  epistle  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  white  meats:  in 
Holland  on  fish,  roots,  b butter;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  * Bellonius 
observes, .they  had  much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  Maxima  pars 
victus  in  came  consistit,  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  saith  c Polydor  Virgil,  as 
all  northern  countries  do;  and  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  us  to  live  after  then- 
diet,  or  they  to  live  after  ours.  We  drink  beer,  they  wine;  they  use  oil,  we 
butter;  we  in  the  north  are  d great  eaters;  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter 
countries ; and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well  pleased. 
An  Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread,  wondered,  quomodo  ster- 
coribus  vescentes  viverimus,  how  we  could  eat  such  kind  of  meats : so  much 
differed  his  countrymen  from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine 't' author  infers,  si  quis 
ittorum  victum  apud.  nos  cemulari  vellet;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it 
would  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as  Cicuta,  Aconitum,  or  Hellebore  itself.  At  this 
day  in  China,  the  common  people  live  in  a manner  altogether  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh,  is  as  delightsome 
as  the  rest,  so e Mat.  Bicciusthe  jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many  years  amongst 
them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  f horse-flesh,  drink  milk 
and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old.  Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equino. 
They  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eating  bread,  which  the)''  call  tops  of  weeds, 
and  horse  meat,  not  fit  for  men ; and  yet  Scaliger  accounts  them  a sound  and 
witty  nation,  living  a hundred  years;  even  in  the  civilest  country  of  them 
they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  jesuit  observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great 
Mogul’s  Court  by  land  to  Pekin,  which  Biccius  contends  to  be  the  same 
with  Cambula  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish,  and  so 
likewise  in  the  Shetland  isles;  and  their  other  fare,  as  in  Iceland,  saith 


t In  tenul  victu  regrl  delinquunt,  ex  quo  fit  ntmnjorl  afflctanturdetrlmcnto,  majorquc  fit  errortenui  qn»ra 
nlcniore  victu.  u Quoe  longo  tempore  consucta  sunt,  etiamsl  detcriora,  minus  til  assuctis  molcstarc  solcut. 
» Oui  medlcfi  ' vlvit,  mlsere  vlvit.  V Consuetudo  altera  natura.  * Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Worcester- 
shire »Leo  Afer.  1.  1.  solo  camclorum  lactecontenti,  nil  prietcrea  deliciarum  ambiunt.  I,|andr‘ '“P1  ™ 
butyro  dilutum  bibunt  (nauseo  referens)  ubiquo  butyrum  inter  omnia  fercula <=t bellariii 
Stenh  nrmfat  Herod.  * Delectantur Graeclpiscibus magls quom carnibus.  « Lib.  1. hist.  Ang.  i.jouis 
descriDt  BrUonum.  They  sit,  cat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinner  In  Iceland,  Muscovy,  and  those  nortl.c  n 
parts.  t Suldas  vict.  Herod,  nilillo  cum  eo  melius  qunm  si  quis  Clcutam,  Aconitum,  &c.  ^xpedU.  m 
JUnas  lib.  1.  c.  3.  hortensium  herbarum  ct  olerum,  apud  Siuas  quam  apud  nos  longe  llus 

plures  qulppe  de  vulgo  reperias  nulla  alia  re  vcl  tenuitatis,  yel  rdigoniscausa  vescentM.  Equ^, 

Ascllus  &c  amue  fere  vcscuntur  ac  pabula  omnia,  Mat.  Uiccius,  lib.  5.  cap.  12.  f flrS  £«ium  non 

v^untur  et crudlS  carnibus,  et  frJges  conteinnunt,  dlcentes,  hoc  jumentorum  pabulum  ct  bourn,  non 

hominum. 
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* Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  butter,  cheese,  and  fish ; their  drink  water,  their 
lodging  on  the  ground.  In  America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots,  their 
meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  such  fruits.  There  be  of  them  too  that 
familiarly  drink  * salt  sea- water  all  their  lives,  eat  + raw  meat,  grass,  and  that 
with  delight.  With  some,  fish,  serpents,  spiders  ; and  in  divers  places  they 
h eat  man’s  flesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  Emperor 1 Montezuma  himself.  In 
some  coasts,  again,  kone  tree  yields  them  cocoa-nuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire, 
fuel,  apparel ; with  his  leaves,  oil,  vinegar,  cover  for  houses,  &c.,  and  yet  these 
men  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live  commonly  a hundred  years,  are  seldom 
or  never  sick ; all  which  diet  our  physicians  forbid.  In  Westphalia  they 
feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it 1 cerebrum 
Iovis  : in  the  low  countries  with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The 
Turks,  saith  Busbequius,  delight  most  in  fried  meats.  In  Muscovy,  gaxdic 
and  onions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as 
are  unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to  others  ; and  all  is  m because  they 
have  been  brought  up  unto  it.  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat 
bacon,  salt  gi-oss  meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  (0  clura  messorum  ilia),  coai’se 
bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a full  stomach,  which  to  some 
idle  persons  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of  physic,  so  that 
custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  experience  when  they 
come  in  far  countries,  and  use  their  diet,  they  ai’e  suddenly  offended,"  as  our 
Hollandei’s  and  Englishmen  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts  of  Afi'ica,  those 
Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molested  with  calentui’es,  fluxes,  and 
much  distempered  by  reason  of  their  fruits.  0 Feregrina,  etsi  suavia,  solent 
vescentibus  perturbationes  insignes  aclferre,  strange  meats,  though  pleasant, 
cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom 
mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mithridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny 
wonders  at,  was  able  to  drink  poison  ; and  a maid,  as  Curtius  records,  sent  to 
Alexander  from  K.  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  infancy.  The 
Tm-ks,  saith  Bellonius,  lib.  3,  c.  15,  eat  opium  familiarly,  a drachm  at  once, 
which  we  dare  not  take  in  grains.  p Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom 
he  saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three 
days  ; and  yet  consulto  loquebatur,  spake  understandingly,  so  much  can  custom 
do.  q Theophrastus  speaks  of  ashepherd  that  could  eat  hellebore  in  substance. 
And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of  Galen,  ConsuetucUnem  utcunque  feren- 
dam,  nisi  valde  malam.  Custom  is  howsoever  to  be  kept,  except  it  be  ex- 
tremely bad  : he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  * Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliquid  tempori,  cetati,  regioni, 
consuetudini,  and  therefore  to  r continue  as  they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exer- 
cise, &c.,  or  whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such  meats  ; though 
they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy;  yet  as  Fuchsius  excepts  cap.  6.  lib.  2. 
Institut.  sect.  2.  “BThe  stomach  doth  really  digest,  and  willingly  entertain 
such  meats  we  Jove  most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side  such 
as  we  distaste.”  Which  Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphorism.  2,  38.  Some  can- 
not endure  cheese  out  of  a secret  antipathy,  or  to  see  a roasted  duck,  which 
to  others  is  a ‘delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger,  which  drives  men 


v,ctu,3  <roru'rl  bntyro,  lacte,  caseo  consists ; pisces  loco  panis  liabcnt,  potus  anna 
aut  serum,  sic  vivunt  sine  medicina  multi  ad  annos  200.  *Laet  Occident  Ind  descrint  lib  li  A in 
ITT  “Tb^ere-  ™xa.  t Davies  2.  voyage!  i ratagonc^  “ j,« 

P.stan,  fn°,Tn£biS  ln»Tip-  , k L1“en-  c-  SO-  palm®  Instar  totius  orbis  nrboribus  lonKQ 

liinnowat  AnhnHL,KP  Mrf  a lcn,cr.!3  assucscc,ra  n'uUum.  • Repenting  mutationes  aoxam  pariunt? 

ni!!!-1'  ^pilons!',V  2L  EP'st.  (!.  sect,  3.  • Bruerinus,  lib.  1- cap.  23.  r Simpl.  mod  c 4 11 

incpnt»fl1^US,  **  Cf  1Tie(**  Aphorism.  17.  r In  dublis  consuetudinem  sequatur  adolescens  et 

■ Qui  cum  voluptate  assumuntur  cibi,  vcntriculus  avidius  complectitur,  expediSua 
concoquit,  et  quae  displiecnt  aversatur.  * Nothing  against  a good  stomach,  as  the  saying  is.  1 q 
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many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they  are  loth,  cannot  endure,  and 
thankfully  to  accept  of  it : as  beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities, 
to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in  u Hector 
Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl 
as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the  Hebrides  for  some  few  months.  These 
things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy 
meats,  and  make  it  more  tolerable ; but  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plenteously, 
at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will,  these  viands  are  to 
be  forborne,  if  they  be  inclined  to,  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their 
healths  : Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  diet,  at  their 
peril  be  it.  Qui  monet  amat,  Ave  et  cave. 

He  who  advises  is  your  friend, 

Farewell  and  to  your  health  attend. 

Subsect.  IY. — Retention  and  Evacuation  a cause,  and  hovj. 

Op  retention  and  evacuation,  there  be  divers  kinds,  which  are  either  con- 
comitant, assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  31  Galen  re- 
duceth  defect  and  abundance  to  this  head ; others  “ r All  that  is  separated,  or 
remains.” 

Costiveness. ] In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I may  well  reckon  up  costiveness, 
and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which  as  it  often  causeth  other 
diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy  in  particulai'.  zCelsus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  saith, 
“ It  produceth  inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headache,  &c.” 
Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atra  bile , will  have  it  distemper  not  the  organ  only, 
“ “ but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it:”  and  sometimes  it  is  a sole  cause 
of  madness,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of  bSkenkius’s  Medicinal  Obser- 
vations. A young  merchant  going  to  Nor  deling  fair  in  Germany,  for  ten  days’ 
space  never  went  to  stool ; at  his  return  he  was  “grievously  melancholy,  think- 
ing that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  all  his  money 
was  gone ; his  friends  thought  he  had  some  pliiltrum  given  him,  but  Cnelius, 
a physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  d costiveness  alone  to  be  the  cause,  and 
thereupon  gave  him  a clyster,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered.  Trincavel- 
lius,  consult.  35  lib.  1.  saith  as  much  of  a melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he 
administered  physic,  and  Rodericus  a Fonseca,  consult.  85.  tom.  2.*  of  a 
patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  days  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy 
affected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary, 
but  at  some  times  ; as  Fernelius  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  as 
suppression  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose, 
immoderate  or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus  : or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

0 Detention  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues,  Yillauovanus  Breviar.  lib.  1. 
cap.  18.  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  pract.  mag. 
Tract.  2.  cap.  15.  Bruel,  &c.  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius,  1.  2.  sect.  5.  c. 
30.  goes  farther,  and  saith,  “f  That  many  men  unseasonably  cured  of  the 
haemorrhoids  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy,  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla, 
they  fall  into  Charybdis.  Galen,  l.  dehum.  commen.  3.  ad  text.  26.  illustrates  this 
by  an  example  of  Lucius  Martius,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  by  this 
means  : And  BSkenkius  hath  two  other  instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad 
women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their  months.  The  same  may  be 
Baid  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopped,  and  have  been  formerly 
used,  as  u Villanovanus  urgeth  : And  ‘Fuchsius,  lib.  2.  sect.  5.  cap.  33. 


b T ib  7 Hist  Scot.  ■ 30.  artis.  r Quffi  excemuntur  aut  subsistunt.  * Ex  ventre  suppress^ 
inflamraationes,  capitis  doloreB,  caliglnes  crcscunt.  • Excrement*  retenta  mentis 
solent.  b Cap.  de  Mel.  « Tam  dclirus,  at  vix  se  hominem  agnoscerct.  " Ah  us  asti  ictus  causa. 
* Per  octo  dies  alvum  siccum  habet,  et  nihil  reddit.  • Sire  per  narca , sive  hasmorrhoidee.  Multi 

internees tivfe  ab  haunorrhoidibus  curati,  melancholia  corrupt!  sunt.  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  etc.  ( niu.  i. 
de  Mania.  b Breviar.  1 7.  c.  18.  ‘Non  sine  magno  incommodo  ejus,  cui  sanguis  a uanbus  promanat, 
noxii  sanguinis  vacuatio  impedin  potest. 
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stiffly  maintains,  “ That  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue  may  not  he 
stayed.” 

Venery  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Mathiolus,  epist.  5.  1.  penult. 
“ k avouclieth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from 
venery,  and  thereupon  became  very  heavy  and  dull ; and  some  others  that 
were  very  timorous,  melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad.”  Oribasius,  med. 
collect.  1.  6.  c.  37.  speaks  of  some,  “ 1 That  if  they  do  not  use  carnal  copula- 
tion, are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness  and  headache ; and  some  in  the 
same  case  by  intermission  of  it.”  Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arculanus,  c.  6. 
in  9.  Rhasis,  et  Magninus,  part.  3.  cap.  5.  think,  because  it  “ m sends  up 
poisonous  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart.  And  so  doth  Galen  himself  hold, 
“ That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  (in  some  parties)  it  turns  to 
poison.”  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for 
an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  n Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c.,  Haliabbas,  5, 
Theor.  c.  36.  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villanovanus  Breviar. 
1.  1.  c.  18.  saith,  “He  knew  “many  monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled 
with  melancholy,  and  that  for  this  sole  cause.”  p Lodovicus  Mercatus,  l.  2.  de 
mulierum  affect,  cap.  4.  and  Rodericus  a Castro,  de  morbis  mulier.  1.  2.  c.  3. 
treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  produce  a peculiar  kind  of  melan- 
choly in  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows,  Ob  suppressionem  mensium  et  venerem 
omissam,  timidce,  mcestce,  anxice,  verecundce,  supiciosce,  languentes,  consilii  in- 
opes,  cum  summa  vitce  et  rerum  meliorum  desperatione,  &c.,  they  are  melancholy 
ni  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want  of  husbands.  TElianus  Montaltus,  cap. 
37.  de  melanchol.  confirms  as  much  out  of  Galen;  so  doth  Wierus,  Christoferus 
a T ega  de  art.  med.  lib.  3.  c.  14,  relates  many  such  examples  of  men  and 
women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Fcelix  Plater  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Observations,  “ q tells  a story  of  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Alsatia,  that  mar- 
ried a yoirng  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  for  a long 
time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities:  but  she,  because  of  this 
inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a horrible  fury,  and  desired  everyone  that  came 
to  see  her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,”  &c.  r Ber- 
nardus  Paternus,  a physician,  saith,  “ He  knew  a good  honest  godly  priest, 
that  because  he  would  neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews’ 
fell  into  grievous  melancholy  fits.”  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  hath  such  another 
example  of  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a consultation  had  Anno  1580 
Jason  Prateusis  gives  instance  in  a married  man,  that  from  his  wife’s  death 
abstaining,  after  marriage,  became  exceedingly  melancholy,”  Rodericus  a 
± onseca  in  a young  man  so  misaffected,  Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  To  these  you 
may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a Jew,  so  visited  in  like  sort 
and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme.  Galen.  1.  6.  de 
morbis  popular,  sect.  5.  text  26,  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  those  diseases 
which  are . exasperated  by  venery:”  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3.  c.  11.  Oribi- 
sius,  toe.  citat.  Ficmus,  lib.  2.  de  sanitate  tuenda.  Marsilius  Cognatus,  Mon- 

•^tbT  ^ ?Uianerif’.^-  3-  cap.  2.  Magninus,  cap.  5,  part.  3. 
&ives  the  reason,  because  ‘ xit  infrigidates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumes 

cholfcos! pr^modum  mmstos  Uiteauf  PonmilIos  etiam 

Dicit  se  novisse  quosdam  tristes’et  Ita  factos  ex  liVeiMnia lie ‘'lsl?oean.t’ assl<iui'  capitis gravitate infestantur. 
sperma  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.  Spe^  X ?neris-  m Vapores  venenatos  mittit 

corporis  et  animi  segritudines  P » Vx  sm.™,1?1611111™’  tIa.nsit  111  venenum.  " Graves  produeit 

sicpe  fieri  vidi.  h P Melancholia  orta  pra- Jn°<lu,p  retento  monachos  et  viduas  melancliolicos 

uxorem  duxit,  at  ille  colico  dolore  etmultis  1"  Utm>'  q Nobills  senex  Alsatus  juvenem 

matrimonio  icgrotus.  111a  in  horrendum  furorem  1 V JS.Vnon  PoMt  priwtare  offleium  maritl,  vix  inito 

SStutassT’ vocc- 

Smat\SLUm^°oitSmtlnentlam  ' “bTtuCtiSt  PrESaZ?  coUnexacevt 

boc  sicci,  yelut  inirolco  mortali.  CaUSam  ponunt*  * Exsiccat  corpus,  spiritus  conaumit,  &c.,  caveant  ab 
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the  spirits,  and  would  therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry  to  take  heed 
of  and  to  avoid  it  as  a mortal  enemy.”  Jacchinus  in  9.  Rhasis,  cap.  15, 
ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a patient  of  his,  that  married  a 
young  wife  in  a hot  summer,  “ yand  so  dried  himself  with  chamber-work,  that 
he  became  in  short  space  from  melancholy, mad:”  he  cured  him  by  moisten- 
ing remedies.  The  like  example  I find  in  Ltelius  aFonte  Eugubinus,  consult. 
129.  of  a gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon  the  same  occasion  was  first  melan- 
choly, afterwards  mad.  Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above  named, 
be  it  bile,  z ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  lib.  1.  c.  16.  ami  Gor- 
donius,  verify  this  out  ot  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the 
head,  who  as  long  as  the  sore  was  open,  Lucida  habuit  mentis  intervalla , vas 
well  ; but  when  it  was  stopped,  Rediit  melancholia,  his  melancholy  fit  seized 
on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot  houses,  baths,  blood- 
letting, purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  a Baths  dry  too  much, 
if  used  in  excess,  be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  ofiend  extreme  hot  or  cold ; 
bone  dries,  the  other  refrigerates  over  much.  Montanus,  consil.  137,  saith, 
they  over-heat  the  liver.  Joh.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  artis.  1.  4.  c.  9.  contends, 

“ 0 that  if  one  stays  longer  than  ordinary  at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at 
unseasonable  times,  he  putrefies  the  humours  in  his  body.”  To  this  purpose 
writes  Magninus,  l.  3.  c.  5.  Guianerius,  Tract.  15.  c.  21,  utterly  disallows  all 
hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  “d  I saw  (saith  he)  a man  that  laboured  of 
the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  his  malady  came  to  the  bath,  and  was  instantly 
cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was  madness.  But  this 
iudgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold:  baths  may  be  good  for 
one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another;  that  which  will  cure  it  in  this  paity, 

may  cause  it  in  a second.  , 

Phlebotomy.]  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to 
the  body,  when  there  is  a manifest  redundance  of  bad  humours,  and  melan- 
choly blood ; and  when  these  humours  heat  and  boil,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time, 
the  parties  affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ; but  it  it  be 
unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately  used,  it  doth  as  much  liaim  y ie  ri 
aerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and  consuming  them : as  Joh.  Curio  in 
his  10th  Chapter  well  reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth  moie  liui  ■ 
than  good:  “fThe  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before,  and  is  so 
far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  increaseth  it,  and  weakeneth  the  sight. 
g Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a a ery 
good  diet  after  it;  yea,  and  as  h Leon artus  Jacchinus  speaks  out  .of  hl^  OW^ 
experience,  “ ‘ The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their  letting  of 
blood  than  it  was  at  first.”  For  this  cause  belike  Salust.  Salvmianus,  J.  2. 
c 1.  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be 
manifest  it  proceed  from  blood : he  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own  words  in  that 
place,  master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men,  “k  and  found  by  longexperience 
that  this  kind  of  evacuation,  either  in  head,  arm,  or  any  othei  part,  did  moie 
harm  than  good.”  To  this  opinion  of  his,  w Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite, 

r Tta  exsiccatus  ut  t melancholico  statlm  fuerit  insanus,  ab  humectantibus  curatus.  ^ cauteHo  et 
ulcere  exsiccate.  * fvcqucn  tenant  important  utatur  humor-* 

'Kelt.  a amuf superiorc,  quendam  gu.tosum  vidi 

ad  balnea  accesslt,  et  de  gutta  mMtur  midore  impetu  liumores  per  corpus  discur- 

P“r“‘  N.?Cd?S“i  to  deslplentla  <lo.«  S'SoSS  “5 

Si, « «e. ionSa  » my* a“tiSr“„u.  s. .« 

agios  renas  tundendo,  &o. 
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“ though  some  wink  at,  disallow  and  quite  contradict  all  phlebotomy  m melan- 
choly yet  by  long  experience  I have  found  innumerable  so  saved,  aftertheyhad 
been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live  happily  after  it  It  was 
an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galen’s  time,  to  take  at  once  from  such  men  six 
pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare  scarce  take  m ounces  : sed  vidennt 
medid;”  great  books  are  written  of  this  subject. 

Pur'dn"  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted,  may 
be  for  tluT worst;  so  likewise  as  in  the  precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent 
or  violent,  it  1 weakeneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  l.  2.  sect.  2.  c.  17.  or 
if  they  be  strong  or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill  habit, 
they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries’  shops,  this  and  such  like 
infirmities  must  needs  follow. 

Subsect.  V. — Bad  Air,  a Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Air  is  a cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this,  or  any  other  disease, 
being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner 
parts.  “m  If  it  be  impure  and'  foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  dis- 
eases by  infection  of  the  heart,”  as  Paulus  hath  it,  lib.  1.  c.  49.  Avicenna 
lib.  1.  Gal.  de.  san.  tuendci.  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c..  n Fernelius  saith,  “ A 
thick  air  thickeneth  the  blood  and  humours.”  ° Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main 
things  most  profitable,  and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies;  air  and  diet : and 
this  peculiar  disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  (p  J obertus  holds)  “ than  the  air 
wherein  we  breathe  and  live.”  * Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits;  and 
as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  offends  commonly  it  it  be  too  q hot  and 
dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a tempestuous  air.  Bodine  in  his 
fifth  Book,  De  repub.  cap.  1,  5.  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves  that  hot 
countries  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  therefore  in 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  they 
are  compelled  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for  them.  Leo 
r Afar,  lib.  3.  de  Fessa  urbe,  Ortelius  and  Zuinger,  confirm  as  much : they  are 
ordinarily  so  choleric  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without 
railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling  in  the  streets. 

8 Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it:  “Note  this  (saith  he)  that 
in  hot  countries  it  is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold.”  Although  this  we  have 
now  said  be  not  continually  so,  for  as  1 Acosta  truly  saith,  under  the  Equator 
itself,  is  a most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome  air,  a paradise  of  pleasure : 
the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showers.  But  it  holds  in  such  as  ai'e  intem- 
perately  hot,  as  u Johannes  a Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta, 
Apulia,  and  the  tHoly  Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  nothing 
but  dust,  their  rivers  dried  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and  earth  inflamed; 
insomuch  that  many  pilgrims  going  barefoot  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem  upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with 
sand,  profundis  arenis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana, 
now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind  blows  j Involuti  arenis  transeuntes  necan* 
tur.  1 Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so 
many  A enetian  women  are  melancholy,  Quod  diusub  sole  decjant,  they  tarry  too 


long  in  the  sun..  Montanus,  consil.  21. 


, whom/.  «i.  amongst 


other 


causes  assigns 


this; 


AVhy  that  J ew  his  patient  was  mad,  Quod  lam  multum  exposuit  se  calori  et 

1 Vires  debilitat..  1,1  Tmpurus  ailr  spirltus  dejicit,  infecto  corde  gignit  morbos.  " Sangnineia 

densat,  et  humores,  P.  1.  c.  13.  ” Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  p Lib.  de  quartana.  Ex  acre  ambiento 

contraIntur  humor  mclaneliolicus.  * Quulis  acr,  tails  spiritual  et  cujusmodi  spiritus,  humores. 

Allanus  Montaltus,  cap.  1 1.  calidus  et  siccus,  frigidus  et  siccus,  puludinosus,  crassus.  r Jfulta  hie  iu 

Acnodoclius  fanaticorum  inillia  qua!  strictissiinc  catenate  servantur.  * Lib.  med.  part.  2.  cap.  19.  Intellice, 
quod  in  calidis  reglonibus,  frequenter  accidit  mania,  in  frigidis  autem  tardfe.  t Lib.  2.  “ Ilodopericon 

cap  , t Apulia  icstivo  calorc  maxime  fervet,  ita  ut  ante  ttnem  Mail  ' " 

perish  in  clouds  of  sand.”  M agin  us  Pel's.  1 Pantheo 
qua  diu  sub  sole  vlvunt,  aliquando  melancholiac  evadunt. 


pene  cxnsta  sit.  J “ They 

1 Pantheo seu  Tract,  med.  1. 1.  cap.  16.  Venettc  nmliereaj 
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frigori : he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reason  in 
Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in  summer  about 
noon,  they  are  most  part  then  asleep : as  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogul  s 
countries,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  y Lodovicus 
V ertomaunus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to 
avoid  extremity  of  heat;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a pasture,  people  of  all 
sorts  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal;  Burgos 
in  Castile ; Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sunbeams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans  ad  fug  an- 
dos  soils  radios,  to  refract  the  sunbeams;  and  much  inconvenience  that  hot 
air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffic,  where 
it  is  so  hot,  “ 1 that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly  bleaching  in 
the  sun  to  dry  up  their  sores.”  Such  a complaint  I read  of  those  isles  of  Cape 
Verde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  Equator,  they  do  male  audire:  * One  calls 
them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of  the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures, 
which  commonly  seize  on  seafaring  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason 
of  a hot  distemperature  of  the  air.  The  hardiest  men  are  offended  with  this 
heat,  and  stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Constantine  affirms,  Agricult. 

1.  2.  c.  45.  They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such  ah’,  may  not  a endure  it,  as 
Ni^er  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia, now  called  Diarbecha : Quibusclam 
in  locis  scevienti  cestui  adeo  subjecta  est,  ut  pleraque  anmudia  fervore  soli s et 
cceli  extingucmtur,  ’tis  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men  of  the  country  and 
cattle  are  killed  with  it;  and  t Adricomius  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to 
their  brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  avoid  it,  much 
less  weaklings  and  strangers.  J Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  1.  curat.  45  reports 
of  a young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent  a currier’s  daughter,  some  thirteen 
years  of  age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (m  July)  and 
so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  “ b to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that  means  tarrying  too 
long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and  made  herself  mad. 

Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot,  and  so  doth  Montaltus 
esteem  of  it,  c.  11.  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those  northern  countries  the  people 
are  therefore  generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I have  before 
quoted)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  me^choly  But 
these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  melancholy  (not  this  artificial) 
which  is  cold  and  dry : for  which  cause  0 Mercurius  Bntanmcus  belike  puts 
melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a 
d thick  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  come  from  fens,  moorish  grounds, 
lakes  muckhflls,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  carcasses  or  carrion  lies,  or  irom 
■whence  any  stinking  fulsome  smell  comes:  Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new 
and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholesome,  and  engenders  melan- 
cbolv  nlamies  and  what  not  1 0 Alexandretta  an  haven-town  in  the  Meditei- 
raneanPSea,  Saint  John  de  Ulloa,  an  haven  in _ Nova-Hispania,  are  much  con- 
i ,i  -fy,..  „ o'n-  go  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmaisli,  1 omp 
tinmPaludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c^  Romney  Marsh 
with  us-  the  Hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  Cardan,  de  rerum 
’ I 17  c 96.  finds  fault  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most 
W cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Bruges,  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Leyden, 
¥tT  1 tc  i Z air  is  bid;  and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden;  Regium  m 
££ Mitbu  ‘y with  us,  Hull  ami  Lyuu : they  may  be  commodious  for  uav,ga- 

j Navle  lib  2 cap.  4.  commercla  nocte  hori  secundd,  ob  nlmios  qul 
. Morbo  Galileo  iaborantea,  exponent, t Idem  Mapin^.jn  Fersi- 
Observations,  sect.  13.  b^Quum  ad  solis  radios  in  leone  longam  moram  traheret,  cap  et 

t Descript.  Ter.  ■ancto.  .QSus  alter  ct  idem,  sen  Terra  Australis  incognita.  Crassu.  et 

redderet,  in  maniam  incld  t.  llu  e commonly  called  Scandaroon  in  Asia  Minor, 

turbidua  aer,  tristem  etlicit  an  imam. 
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tion,  this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  many  other  good  necessary  uses;  but 
are  they  so  wholesome1?  Old  Rome  hath  descended  from  the  hills  to  the 
valley,  ’tis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in  plains, 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus  pleads  hard  for  the  air 
and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  Moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low 
water:  the  sea,  fire,  and  smoke  (as  he  thinks)  qualify  the  air;  and  ‘some 
suppose,  that  a thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy; 
and  our  Cambden,  out  of  Plato,  commends  the  site  of  Cambridge,  because  it 
is  so  near  the  fens.  But  let  the  site  of  such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they 
be  excused  that  have  a delicious  seat,  a pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can 
afford,  and  yet  through  their  own  nastiness,  and  sluttishness,  immund  and 
sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putrefy,  and  themselves  to  be 
choked  up?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  male  audire  in  this  kind:  Constanti- 
nople itself,  where  commonly  carrion  lies  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same 
fault  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrid,  the  king’s  seat,  a most  excellent  air,  a pleasant 
site;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept. 

A troublesome  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough  and  foul  wea- 
ther, impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us,  Coelum 
visu  fcedum,  B Polydore  calls  it  a filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  gen&rantur  nubes ; 
as  Tally’s  brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  Qusestor  in 
Britain.  “In  a thick  and  cloudy  air  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  tetric,  sad, 
and  peevish : And  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and  that  there  be  a calm,  or  a 
fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a kind  of  alacrity  in  men’s  minds;  it  cheers  up 
men  and  beasts : but  if  it  be  a turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weather',  men 
are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and  melancholy.” 
This  was  u Virgil’s  experiment  of  old, 


“ Vermn  ribi  tempestas,  et  coeli  mobilis  humor 
JIutavere  vices,  et  Jupiter  humidus  Austro, 
Vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectore  motu3 
Concipiunt  alios” 


“But  when  the  face  of  heaven  changed  is 
To  tempests,  rain,  from  season  fair : 
Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  our  breasts 
Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear." 


And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets, 
moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons?  * Gelidum 
contristat  Aquarius  annum:  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it; 
winter  is  like  unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more  or 
less,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  as  Lemnius 
holds,  k “ They  are  most  moved  with  it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave 
downright,  either  in,  or  against  a tempest.  Besides,  the  devil  many  times 
takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms,  and  when  the  humours  by  the  air  be 
stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits,  and  vexeth  our  souls ; as 
the  sea  waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tem- 
pestuous winds  and  storms.”  To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore,  Montanus 
consil.  24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  consil.  27* 
all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a pleasant  day! 
Lemnius  l.  3.  c.  3.  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the 
norths  Montanus,  consil.  31,  “‘wills  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the 
night.  Consil.  229.  et  consil.  230,  he  discommends  especially  the  south  wind 
and  nocturnal  air  : So  doth  “ Plutarch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes  men 
sad,  the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and  rocks,  de- 
sert places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been 
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nsecl  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed.  Head  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates, 
JEtius,  l.  3.  a c 171.  acl  175.  Oribasius,  a c 1.  ad  21.  Avicen.  1.  1.  can.  Fen. 
2,  doc.  2,  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to  the  12,  etc. 


Subsect.  VI. — Immoderate  Exercise  a Cause,  and  how.  Solitariness,  Idleness. 

Nothing  so  good  but  it  may  be  abused:  nothing  better  than  exercise  (if 
opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body : nothing  so  bad  if  it  be 
unseasonable,  violent,  or  overmuch.  Fernelius  out  of  Galen,  Path.  lib.  1 . c.  1 6. 
saith,  “ B That  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and  sub' 
stance,  refrigerates  the  body:  and  such  humours  which  Nature  would  have 
otherwise  concocted  and  expelled,  it  stirs  up  and  makes  them  rage : which 
being  so  enraged,  diversely  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind.”  So  doth  it, 
if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a full  stomach,  or  when  the  body  is  full  of 
crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs  against,  lib.  2.  instit.  sect.  2.  c.  4. 
giving  that  for  a cause  why  school-boys  in  Germany  are  so  often  scabbed, 
because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  ° Bayerus  puts  in  a caveat 
against  such  exercise,  because  “ it  p corrupts  the  meat  in  the  stomach,  and 
carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lem- 
nius),  which  there  putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits.”  Crato,  consil. 
21.  1.  2.  q protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the  greatest 
enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which 
produce  this,  and  many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then  doth 
Salust.  Salvianus,  1.  2.  c.  1.  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus,  in  9,  Phasis.  Mercuri- 
alis,  Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set  down  Immoderate  exercise  as  a most 
forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or  want  of  exercise, 
the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  stepmother  of  discipline, 
the  chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a sole  cause 
of  this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil’s  cushion,  as  8 Gualter  calls  it,  his 
pillow  and  chief  reposal.  “ For  the  mind  can  never  rest,  but  still  meditates 
on  one  thing  or  other,  except  it  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his 
own  accord  it  rusheth  into  melancholy.  1 As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
offends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  Crato),  it  fills 
the  body  full  of  phlegm,  gross  humours,  and  all  manner  of  obstructions, 
rheums,  catarrhs,”  &c.  Rhasis,  cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9,  accounts  of  it  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  melancholy.  “ “ I have  often  seen  (saith  he)  that  idleness 
begets  this  humour  more  than  anything  else.”  Montaltus,.  c.  1,  seconds  him 
out  of  his  experience,  “ 1 They  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy 
than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business.  - 1 lu- 
tarch  reckons  up  idleness  for  a sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul : “ There 
are  they  (saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  hut  this. 
Homer,  Iliad.  1,  brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  hoart  in  his  idleness, 
because'  he  might  not  fight.  Mercurialis,  consil.  86,  for  a melancholy  young 
man  urgeth  z it  is  a chief  cause;  why  was  he  melancholy?  because  idle. 


n Multa  ilefaticatlo,  spirltus,  viriumque  substantlam  exhaurlt,  et  corpus  refrigerat.  Ilumores  corrupt® 
Dili  aliter  a natura  concoqui,  ct  doraari  possint,  et  demum  blandc  oxcludi,  irritat,  et  quasi  m furorem  apt, 
2u  uostea  mota  camcrina,  tetro  vapore  corpus  varie  lacessunt,  animumque.  ° In  Vem  mccum : Lil.ro 
sic  inscripto  n Instit.  ad  vit.  Christ  cap.  44.  cibos  crudos  in  venas  rapit,  qui  putresccntes  lllic  spintus 

animules  inficiunt.  » Crudi  luce  liumorls  copia  per  venas  aggreditur,  unde  morbi  multiphces.  Inimo- 
pvereitium  * Horn.  31.  in  1.  Cor.  vi.  Nam  quA  mens  homhns  quiescerc  non  possit,  sed  continue) 

bocl^u^i^ote  ^Vl^e'Vran'quT^nninum^Simt  quiS  ipsunfoti^ 

?Nil“ eTq'uod SSi  melancholia...  alut  ac  augeat,  ac  otlum  et  abstlnentia  h corporis  et  aniim  exerat^- 
tionibus. 
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Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  increaseth  and  continued  it  oftener  than  idleness. 
AlsSamiliax  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as  live 
t ease C olio  desidiosh  agentes,  a life  out  of  action,  and  have  no  calling 
or  ordinary  employment  to  busy  themselves  about,  that  have  small  occasions, 
23  have  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose 
‘themselves  to  do  aught ; they  cannot  abide  work,  though 

as  to  dress  themselves,  write  a letter  or  the  like  ; yet  as  m that  is  benumbed 
with  cold  sits  still  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a little  exeicise  oi 
stirring  do  they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to  do 
the  mselves  good ; and  so  are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.  Especially  if 
they  have  been  formerly  brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and 
upon  a sudden  come  to  lead  a sedentary  life  ; it  crucifies  their  souls  and 
seizeth  on  them  in  an  instant ; for  whilst  they  are  any  ways  employed,  in 
action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to 
their  liking  : they  are  very  well ; but  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented  instantly  again  , 
one  day’s  solitariness,  one  hour’s  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a 
week’s  physic,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth  on 
them  forthwith  being  alone,  and  is  such  a torture,  that  as  wise  Seneca  weii 
saith,  Malo  mihimale  quam  molliter  esse,  I had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  Inis 
idleness  is  either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a kind  of 
benumbing  laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which  if  we  may  believe  h ernelius, 
« causeth  crudities,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quencheth  the  natural 
heat,  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever. 


•Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitar  agrts.” 


for,  a neglected  field 


Shall  for  the  fire  its  thorns  and  thistles  yield.” 

As  fern  grows  in  untilled  grounds,  andallmannerof weeds,  sodogross  humours 
in  an  idle  body,  Ignavum  corrumpunt  otia  corpus.  A horse  in  a stable  that 
never  travels,  a hawk  in  a mew  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases  ) 
which  left  unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances.  An 
idle  dog  will  be  mangy,  and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think  to  escape  1 Idle- 
ness ofthe  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of  the  body ; wit  without  employ- 
ment is  a disease, d JErugo  animi,  rubigo  ingenii : the  rust  of  the  soul,  0 a 
plague,  a hell  itself,  Maximum  animi  nocumentum,  Galen  calls  it.  “ f As 
in  a standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase  (et  vitium  capiunt  ni 
moveantur  aquce,  the  water  itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  con- 
tinually stirred  by  the  wind),  so  do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person,” 
the  soul  is  contaminated.  In  a commonwealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy, 
there  is  likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves  : this  body  of  ours, 
when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  vexeth  itself 
with  cares,  griefs,  false  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ; it  tortures  and 
preys  upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  Thus  much  I ».are  boldly 
say,  “ He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so 
rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy,  let  them  have  all  things  in  abundance 
and  felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment,  so  long  as  he  or 
she  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind, 
but  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sighing,  griev- 
ing, suspecting,  offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves 
gone  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasy  or  other.  And 
this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labour 
of  this  disease  in  oountry  and  city  ■ for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility  ; 

•Nihil  mag! a cxcjecat  inteilectum,  quam  otium.  Gordontus  de  obscrvat.  vlt.  hum.  lib.  I.  b Path.  lib.  1. 

cap.  17.  exercltationis  intermissio,  inertem  colorom,  lnnguidos  snivixs,  ct  ignavos,  ct  ad  omncs  actionea 
gegniores  reddit,  cnulitates,  obstructlones,  ot  exerementertnn  proventus  tacit.  • Iior.  Scr.  1.  Sat.  3. 
d Seneca.  * Mcerorem  animi,  ot  maclem,  Plutarch  calls  it.  1 Sicut  in  stagno  generantuv  vermes,  sic 
et  otioso  mala;  cogitatiouca.  Sen. 
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they  count  it  a disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  sports,  recreations, 
and  pastimes,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains  ; be  of  no  vocation  ; they  feed 
liberally,  fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employment  (for  to  work,  I say,  they 
may  not  abide),  and  company  to  their  desires,  and  thence  their  bodies  become 
full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  crudities  ; their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy, 
&c.  care,  jealousy,  fear  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too  K fami- 
liarly on  them.  For  what  will  not  fear  and  phantasy  work  in  an  idle  body? 
what  distempers  will  they  not  cause  1 when  the  children  of  * Israel  murmured 
against  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task,  and 
let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full  number  of  bricks;  for 
the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  “they  are  idle.” 
When  you  shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where 
you  come,  so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fear,  suspi- 
cions, t the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  busy  their 
minds  : for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  castles  in  the 
air  foratime,  and  sootheup  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours, 
but  in  the  end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I say  discon- 
tent, suspicious,  h fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves  ; so 
long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please  them,  Otio  qui  nescit  uti,  plus 
habet  negotii  quam  qui  negotium  in  negotio,  as  that  'Agellius  could  observe  : 
He  that  knows  nob  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care,  grief, 
anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business, 
Otiosus  animus  nescit  quid  volet : An  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not 
when  he  is  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go,  Quum  Uluc 
ventum  est  Mine  lubet,  he  is  tired  out  with  everything,  displeased  with  all, 
weary  of  his  life  : Nec  bene  domi,  nec  militice  neither  at  home  nor  abroad, 
errat,  et  preeter  vitam  vivitur,  he  wanders  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a word, 
What  the  mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I do  not  find  any 
where  more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches  in  the 
i Comical  Poet,  which  for  their  elegancy  I will  in  part  insert. 


“Novarnm  mdium  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  liominem, 

Quando  hie  natus  est  : Ei  rei  argumenta  dicam. 

Aides  quando  sunt  ad  amussim  expoiitse, 

Quisque  laudat  fabrum,  atque  exempium,  expetit,  <to. 

At  ubi  illo  migrat  nequam  homo  indiligensque,  &c. 

Tempestas  venit,  confringit  tegulas,  imbricesque, 

Putrifacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &c. 

Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse  aedium  arbitremini, 

Fabri  parentes  fundamentum  substruunt  liberorum, 

Expoliunt,  docent  literas,  nec  parcunt  sumptui, 

Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fui, 

Postquam  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  meum, 

Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illied,  oppido, 

Venit  ignavia,  ea  mihi  tempestas  fuit, 

Adventuque  suo  grandinem  ct  imbrem  attulit, 

Ilia  mihi  virtutem  deturbavit,  &c.” 

u A young  man  is  like  a fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in 
good*  repair  of  solid  stuff ; but  a bad  tenant  lets  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of 
repai’ation,  fall  to  decay,  &c.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to 
bring  us  up  in  our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  virtuous  education;  but  when  we 
are  left  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  a tempest  drives  all  virtuous  motions  out  of 
our  minds,  et  nihili  sumus,  on  a sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come 
to  nought.” 

Cousin  german  to  idleness,  and  a concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  iti 
hand  with  it,  is  *nimia  solitudo,  too  much  solitariness,  by  the  testimony  of  all 
physicians,  cause  and  symptom  both  ; but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a cause  it  is 


* Now  this  leg,  now  that  arm,  now  their  head,  heart,  &c.  * Exod.  v.  , 

tell  what  ailcth  them,  or  what  thev  would  havo  themselves)  my  heart,  my  hcad{  my 

* Prov.  xviii.  Pigrum  dejicit  timor.  Heautontimorumenon.  ‘Lib.  19.  c.  10.  1 

* l’iso,  Montaltus,  Mercurlalis,  &c. 


f (For  they  cannot  weB 
y husband,  my  son,  &c. 
$ Plautus,  Prol.  JiostoL 
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either  coact,  enforced,  or  else  voluntarily.  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly 
seen  in  students,  monks,  friars,  anchorites,  that  hy  their  order  and  course  of 
life  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselves 
to  a private  cell : Olio  superstitioso  seclusi,  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term 
it,  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order), 
keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad.  Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert 
place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our  country  gentlemen  do  in 
solitary  houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  without  companions,  or  live  beyond 
their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so  many  hosts,  or  else  converse  with 
their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  them,  and  of  a con- 
trary disposition  : or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  time 
with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  alehouses,  and  thence  addict  themselves 
to  some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon 
this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a strong  apprehension  of 
some  infirmity,  disgrace,  or  through  bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they 
cannot  apply  themselves  to  others’  company.  Nullum  solum  infelici  gratius 
solitudine,  ubi  nullus  sit  qui  miseriam  exprobret ; this  enforced  solitariness 
takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time 
jovially,  peradventure  in  all  honest  recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great 
family  or  populous  city,  and  are  upon  a sudden  confined  to  a desert  country 
cottage  far  off,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred  from  their  ordinary 
associates ; solitariness  is  very  irksome  to  such,  most  tedious,  and  a sudden 
cause  of  great  inconvenience. 


Y oluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently 
brings  on  like  a syren,  a shoeing-horn,  or  some  sphinx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf, 
1 a primary  cause,  Piso  calls  it ; most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are 
melancholy  given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to  walk 
alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a brook  side,  to 
meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them 
most;  amabdis  insania,  et  mentis  gratissimus  error : a most  incomparable 
delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling  to 
themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they  suppose  and  strongly 
imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or  done:  Blcmdce  quidemab 
initio,  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things,  some- 
times, “ m present,  past,  or  to  come,”  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these 
toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even 
whole  years  alone  m such  contemplations,  and  fantastical  meditations,  which 
are  like  unto  dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrupt,  so  pleasant  them  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  ordinary 
tasks  and  necessary  business,  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost 
to  any  study  or  employment,  these  fantastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so 
covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate 
possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them,  they  cannot,  I say,  go  about  their 
more  necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musiim 
melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  ^ 
heath  with  a Puck  in  the  night,  they  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of 
anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly 
refrain,  or  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so  many 
clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon 
^n’  Y lad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain 

"T,  r Pkcf’  Can.  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of 

g u aish  and  distasteful  subjects.  Pear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subrusticus 


malum,  velut  h prlmarla 
Prateritarum,  et  futurarum  medltatio. 


causa,  occaaloncm  nactum  eat. 
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pudor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life  surprise  them  in  a moment,  and 
they  can  think  of  nothing  else,  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes 
open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their 
souls,  representing  some  dismal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means, 
no  labour,  no  persuasions  they  cau  avoid,  hceret  lateri  lethalis  a/rundo  (the  arrow 
of  death  still  remains  in  the  side),  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it, n they  cannot  resist.  I 
may  not  deny  but  thatthereissomeprofitablemeditation, contemplation, andkind 
of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so  highly  commended,  ° Hierom, 
Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella, 
and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books ; a paradise,  a heaven  on  earth,  if  it 
be  used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul : as  many  of  those  old 
monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations,  as  Sim  ulus  a courtier  in  Adrian’s  time, 
Dioclesian  the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &c.,  in  that  sense,  Vatia  solus  scit 
vivere,  Yatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when  they  com- 
mended a country  life.  Or  to  the  bettering  of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus, 
Clean  thus,  and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  them- 
selves from  the  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Pliny’s  villa  Laurentana,  Tully’s  Tus- 
culan,  Jovius’  study,  that  they  might  better  vacare  studiis  et  Deo,  serve  God,  and 
follow  their  studies.  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were  not 
so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  abbeys  and  religious  houses,  pro- 
miscuously to  fling  down  all ; they  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have 
raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our 
forefathers’  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses ; some  monasteries  and  colle- 
giate cells  might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry ; or  otherwise 
willing  to  be  troubled  with  common  affairs,  and  know  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency.  good  education,  better  com- 
pany sake,  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say),  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of  old  had  done,  freely  and 
truly  to  serve  God.  For  these  men  are  neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as  the  poet 
made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  .ZEsop,  that  objected  idleness  to  him;  he 
was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company ; or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in  pTully,  iV  un- 
quam  minus  solus , quam  cum  solus  ; nunquam  minus  otiosus,  quam  quum 
esset  otiosus;  never  less  solitary,  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy, 
than  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue 
de  Amove,  in  that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a deep  meditation 
coming  into  Socrates’  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still  musing,  eodem  vestigio 
cogitabundus,  from  morning  to  noon,  and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished 
his  meditation,  perstabat  cogilans , he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the  soldiers 
(for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with  admiration,  and  on  set 
purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he  persevered  immoveable  ad  cxortum  solis , 
till  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then  saluting  the  sun,  went  his  ways.  In 
what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I know  not,  or  liow  he  might  be 
affected,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  auother  man ; what  intricate  business 
might  so  really  possess  him,  I cannot  easily  guess;  but  this  is  otiosum  otium, 
it  Ts  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  Omnia  nobis  mala 
solitudo  persuadet;  this  solitude  undoeth  us,  pugnat  cum  vita  sociali;  ’tis  a 
destructive  solitariness.  These  men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  Homo 


delidis.  ° Oflic.  3. 
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solus  aut  Deus,  aut  Dcemon : a man  alone,  is  either  a saint  or  a devil,  mens 
ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  tumescit ; and  * Vce  soli  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to  him 
that  is  so  alone.  These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and  of 
sociable  creatures  become  beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  Misan~ 
thropi  ; they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so 
many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing 
humours,  and  through  their  own  default.  So  that  which  Mercurialis,  consil.  1 1 . 
sometimes  expostulated  with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to 
every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular.  q Natwa  de  te  videtur  conqueri 
posse,  dec.  “ Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee,  that  whereas  she  gave  thee 
a good  wholesome  temperature,  a sound  body,  and  God  hath  given  thee  so 
divine  and  excellent  a soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifts,  thou  hast 
not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them,  over- 
thrown their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solita- 
riness, and  many  other  ways,  thou  art  a traitor  to  God  and  nature,  an  enemy 
to  thyself  and  to  the  world.”  Perditio  tua  ex  te;  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully, 
cast  away  thyself,  “thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery, 
by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them.” 


Subsect.  VII. — Sleeping  and  Waking,  Causes. 


"What  I have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I may  now  repeat  of  sleep.  Nothing 
better  than  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  un- 
seasonably used.  It  is  a received  opinion,  that  a melancholy  man  cannot  sleep 
overmuch  ; Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  as  an  only  antidote,  and  nothing 
offends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  waking,  yet  in  some 
cases  sleep  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold, 
and  sluggish  melancholy  which  Melancthon  speaks  of'  that  thinks  of  waters, 
sighing  most  part,  &c.  r It  dulls  the  spirits,  if  overmuch,  and  senses  ; fills  the 
head  full  of  gross  humours  ; causeth  distillations,  rheums,  great  store  of  excre- 
ments in  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  ‘Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that 
sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the  day-time,  upon  a full 
stomach, the  body  ill-composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful 
dreams,  incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness;  such  sleep 
prepares  the  body,  as  ‘one  observes,  “ to  many  perilous  diseases.”  But,  as  I 
have  said,  waking  overmuch,  is  both  a symptom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  “ It 
causeth  dryness  of  the  brain,  frenzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean, 
hard,  and  ugly  to  behold,”  as  “Lemnius  hath  it.  “ The  temperature  of  the 
brain  is  corrupted  by  it,  the  humours  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the 
head,  choler  increased,  and  the  whole  body  inflamed  :”  and,  as  may  be  added 
out  of  Galen  3.  de  sanitate  tuenda,  Avicenna  3.  1.  “ xIt  overthrows  the 
natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction,”  and  what  not  1 Not  with- 
out good  cause  therefore  Crato  consil.  21,  lib.  2 ; Hildesheim,  spxcel.  2,  de  JDelir. 
et  Mania,  Jacchinus,  Arculanus  on  Rhasis,  Guianerius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon 
up  this  overmuch  waking  as  a principal  cause. 


* Eccl.  4.  sNatura  de  te  videtur  conquer!  posse,  quod  cum  ab  ea  temperatissimum  corpus  adeptus 
sis,  tarn  prieclarum  a Deo  ac  utile  donum,  non  coutcmpsistl  modo,  verum  corrupisti,  sedasti,  prodidisti, 
ophmam  tetnperaturam  otio,  crapuiit,  et  aiiis  vita:  erroribus,  &c.  ‘•path.  lib.  cap.  17.  Kernel.  corpus 
infngidat,  omnes  sensus,  mentisque  vires  torpor « debilitat.  » Lib.  2.  sect.  2.  cap.  4.  Magnam  excremen- 
torum  vim  cerebro  et  aiiis  partibus  conservat.  * Jo.  Ilatzius  lib.  de  rebus  6 non  naturalibus.  Prarparat 
s°maus.  ad  maltas  periculosas  segritudines.  “ instit.  ad  vitam  optimum  cap.  26.  cerebro 
tatem  adfcrt,  plirencsin  et  delirium,  corpus  aridum  facit,  squalidum,  strigosum,  humores  adurit,  tempe- 
amentum  cerebri  corrumpit,  maciem  inducit : exsiccat  corpus,  bilem  accendit,  pvofundos  reddit  oculos, 
viJn<lrn  au®e‘-  ‘Naturalem  calorem  dissiput,  lies!  concoctione  cruditates  tacit.  Atteriuant juvenuni 
/lgilata;  corpora  noctes. 
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MEMB.  III. 


Subsect.  I. — Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  Mind,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy. 

As  that  gymnosophist  in  r Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alexander  (demanding 
which  spake  best),  Every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other  : 
so  I may  say  of  these  causes ; to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest, 
every  one  is  more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all. 
A most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  melancholy,  * ful/men  perturbationum 
(Piccolomineus  calls  it)  this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which 
causeth  such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many 
times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it.  For  as  the  body  works 
upon  the  mind  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  sending  gross  fumes  into 
t he  brain,  and  so  per  consequens  disturbing  the  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it, 

Corpus  onustum, 

Hesternis  vitus  animurn  quoque  prsegravat  una.” 


with  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  which  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  disease  : so  on  the 
other  side,  the  mind  most  effectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing  by  his 
passions  and  perturbations  miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel 
diseases,  and  sometimes  death  itself.  Insomuch  that  it  is  most  tiue  v hich 
Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides,  omnia  corporis  mala  ab  anima  procedere ; all  the 
“mischiefs  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul : and  Democritus  in  b Plutarch 
ui’feth,  Damnatumiri  animam  d corpore,  if  the  body  should  in  this  behalf  biing 
an° action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would  be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by 
her  supine  negligence  had  caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  oyer 
the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a smith  does  his  hammer  (saith 
'Cyprian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the  mind.  Even  so  do 
dPhilostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus,  nisi  consensu  animas ; the  body  is  not 
corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.  Lodovicus  Yives  will  have  such  turbulent  commo- 
tions proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion.®  All  philosophers  impute  the 
miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better,  by  com- 
mand of  reason,  and  hath  not  done  it.  The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion 
(as  fLipsius  and  * Piccolomineus  record),  that  a wise  man  should  be  itA  with- 
out all  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  hSeneca  reports  of 
Cato,  the  'Greeks  of  Socrates, and  kIo.  Aubanusof  a nationin  Africa,  so  free  from 
passion,  or  rather  so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a sword,  they  will  on  y 
look  back.  1 Lactantius  2 instit.  will  exclude  “ fear  from  a wise  man : others 
except  all,  some  the  greatest  passions.  But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set 
down  in  Thesi,  give  precepts  to  the  contrary ; we  find  that  of  “Lemnius  true 
by  common  experience  ; “ No  mortal  man  is  free  from  these  perturbations  : 
or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a god,  or  a block.”  They  are  born  and  bie 
with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance.  A parentibus  habemus 
malum  hunc  assem,  saith  "Pelczius,  Nascitur  und  nobiscum,  ahturque,  tis  pro- 
pagated from  Adam,  Cain  was  melancholy,  + as  Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not . 
Gcfod  discipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I  cannot  deny),  may  mitigate 
and  restrain  these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some  times,  but  most  part  they 
domineer,  and  are  so  violent,  'that  as  a torrent  (torrens  velut  aggere  rupto ) bears 
down  allbefore,  and  overflows  his  banks,  slernit  agros,stermt  sata,  (lays  waste  tlie 


_ , , „ , , * TTnr  « The  body  oppressed  by  yesterday's  vices  weighs  dopy 

liuinanoruui  affect,  morborumque  cui at.  t Ernst,  lUo.  u 
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fields,  prostrates  the  crops),  they  overwhelm  reason,  judgment,  and  pervert  the 
temperature  of  the  body;  Fertur*equis  auriga,  nec  audit  currus  habenas.  Now 
such  a man  (saithq Austin)  “that  is  so  led,  in  a wise  mans  eye,  is  no  better 
than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.”  It  is  doubted  by  some,  Gravioresne  morbi 
a perturbationibus , an  ab  liumoribus,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause 
the  more  grievous  maladies.  But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour,  Mat.  xxvi. 
41,  most  true,  “The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak,”  we  cannot  resist; 
and  this  of  rPhilo  Judaeus,  “ Perturbations  often  ofiend  the  body,  and  are  most 
frequent  causes  of  melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health.” 
Vives  compares  them  to  “’Winds  upon  the  sea,  some  only  move  as  those 
great  gales,  but  others  turbulent  quite  overturn  the  ship.”  Those  which  are 
light,  easy,  and  more  seldom,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are 
therefore  contemned  of  us  : yet  if  they  be  reiterated,  “‘as  the  rain  (saith. 
Austin)  doth  a stone,  so  do  these  perturbations  penetrate  the  mind  : “and 

(as  one  observes)  “ produce  a habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last,  which  having 
gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may  well  be  called  diseases.” 

How  these  passions  produce  . this  eft'ect,  1 Agrippa  hath  handled  at  large, 
Occult.  Philos.  1.  11.  c.  63.  Cardan,  l.  14,  subtil.  Lemnius,  l.  1,  c.  12,  de  occult, 
nat.  mir.  etlib.  1.  cap.  16.  Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  1,  art.  25.  T.  Bright, 
cap.  12.  of  his  Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuit  in  his  book  of  the 
Passions  of  the  Mind,  <fcc.  Thus  in  brief,  to  our  imagination  cometh  by  the 
outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost 
part  of  the  brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  amplifying  presently  communi- 
cates to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock 
from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret  channels,  and  signify  what  good 
or  bad  object  was  presented;7 which  immediately  bends  itself  to  prosecute,  or 
avoid  it ; and  withal,  draweth  with  it  other  humours  to  help  it : so  in  pleasure, 
concur  great  store  of  purer  spirits;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy  blood ; in  ire, 
choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends 
great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a deeper  impression,  and 
greater  tumult,  as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  tem- 
perature itself  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger ; so 
that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind,  is L Icesa 
imaginatio,  which  misinforming  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures, 
alteration,  and  confusion  of  spirits  and  humours.  By  means  of  which,  so  dis- 
turbed, concoction  is  hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated ; 
as  “Dr.  Navarra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Montanus  about  a melancholy 
J ew.  The  spirits  so  confounded,  the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad 
humours  increased,  crudities  and  thick  spirits  engendered  with  melancholy 
blood.  The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spirits  drawn 
from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense  and  motion ; so  we  look  upon 
a thing,  and  see  it  not ; hear,  and  observe  not;  which  otherwise  would  much 
affect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I may  therefore  conclude  withb  Arnoldus,  Maxi- 
ma vis  est  phantasice,  et  huic  uni  fere,  non  autem  corporis  intemperiei , omnis 
melancholias  causa  est  ascribenda  .*  “ Great  is  the  force  of  imagination,  aud 
much  more  ought  the  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to 
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tlie  distemperature  of  the  body.”  Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath  so 
great  a stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  of  itself,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force 
of  it,  and  how  it  causeth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression  howso- 
ever some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I am  of  * Beroaldus  s opi- 
nion, “ Such  digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  a weary  reader,  they 
are  like  sauce  to  a bad  stomach,  and  I do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them. 

Subsect.  II. — Of  the  force  of  Imagination. 

W hat  imagination  is,  I have  sufficiently  declared  in  my  digression  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  soul.  I will  only  now  point  at  the  wonderful  effects  and  power 
of  it ; which,  as  it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy 
persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  amplifying  them 
by  continual  andcstrong  meditation,  until  at  length  it  produceth  in  some 
parties  real  effects,  causeth  this  and  many  other  maladies.  And  although  this 
fantasy  of  ours  be  a subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it, 
yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distemperatures,  defect  of  organs, 
which  are  unapt,  or  otherwise  contaminated,  it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered, 
and  hurt  This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  by  reason  of  humours  and 
concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  fantasy,  imagine  many  times  absurd  and 
prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with  incubus,  or  witch-ridden 
(as  we  call  it),  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides,  and 
sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of  breath  ; when 
there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a concourse  of  bad  humours,  which  trouble  the  fan- 
tasy This  is  likewise  evident  in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and 
do  strange  feats:  dthese  vapours  move  the  fantasy,  the  fantasy  the  appetite 
which  moving  the  animal  spirits  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  awake.  Fracast.  1.  3.  de  intellect,  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of 
imagination  such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a trance;,  as  that  priest  whom 
'Cefsus  speaks  of,  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list 
and  lie  like  a dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that 
lie  could  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such  men  when  they 
come  to  themselves,  tell  strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell  what  visions  they 
have  seen;  as  that  St.  Owen,  in  Matthew  Pans,  that  went  into  St.  Patricks 
purgatory,  and  the  monk  of  Evesham  m the  same  author.  Those  common 
apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory,  Saint  Bridgets  revelations  Wier.  I 3 de 
lamiis  c.  11.  Caesar  Yanninus,  in  his  Dialogues,  &c.  reduceth  (as  I have 
formerly  said),  with  all  those  tales  of  witches’  progresses,  dancing,  liding, 
transformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of  imagination,  and _ the  devi i s 
illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  m such  as  aie  awake  . ho 
many  chimeras,  antics,  golden  mountains  and  castles  m the  air  do  they  bui 
unto7 themselves?  I appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians,  borne 
ascribe  all  vices  to  a false  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger,  revenge,  lust  am- 
bition, covetousness,  which  prefers  falsehood  before  that  which 
Pood  deluding  the  soul  with  false  shows  and  suppositions  Beinardus 
PerJttus  will  have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  ^ fo^ain  “ he 
falsely  imaginetli,  so  he  believeth;  and  as  he  conceiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  be, 
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and  it  shall  be,  contra  gentes,  be  will  Have  it  so.  But  most  especially  in  passions 
and  affections,  it  shows  strange  and  evident  effects : what  will  not  a fearful 
man  conceive  in  the  dark?  What  strange  forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches, 
goblins'?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest  cause  of  3pectrums,  and  the  like  appa-» 
ritions,  to  fear,  which  above  all  other  passions  begets  the  strongest  imagination, 
(saith  ‘Wierus),  and  so  likewise,  love,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.  Some  die  suddenly,  as 
she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battle  at  Cannae,  &c.  J acob  the  patriarch, 
by  force  of  imagination,  made  speckled  lambs,  laying  speckled  rods  before  his 
sheep.  Persina  that  ^Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a blackamoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a fair 
white  child.  In  imitation  of  whom  belike,  a hard-favoured  fellow  in  Greece, 
because  he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a good  brood  of  children, 
Eleg antis simas  imagines  in  thalamo  collocavit,  <&c.,  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he 
could  buy  for  money  in  his  chamber,  “ That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  them, 
might  conceive  and  bear  such  children.”  And  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Third’s  concubines  by  seeing  of  k a bear  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a monster.  “ If  a woman  (saith  1 Lemnius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception, 
think  of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him.”  Great- 
bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as 
moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by 
force  of  a depraved  fantasy  in  them : Ipsam  speciem  quam  animo  effigiat, 
fcetui  inducit : She  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which  she  m conceives 
unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus  Yives,  lib.  2.  de  Christ,  foem.  gives  a 
special  caution  to  great-bellied  women,  “ n That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd 
conceits  and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard 
or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles.”  Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush, 
tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination. 
Avicenna  speaks  of  one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a palsy  when  he  list ; and 
some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts  that  they  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned: Dagebertus’  and  Saint  Francis’  scars  and  wounds,  like  those  of 
Christ’s  (if  at  the  least  any  such  were),  0 Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  happened 
by  force  of  imagination : that  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women, 
and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the  same  imagina- 
tion; or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes.  p Wierus  ascribes  all  those 
famous  transformations  to  imagination;  that  in  hydrophobia  they  seem  to  see 
the  picture  of  a dog,  still  in  their  water,  Uhat  melancholy  men  and  sick  men 
conceive  so  many  fantastical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such 
absurd  apparitions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls;  that 
they  ara  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and  dead  (as 
shall  be  showed  more  at  large,  in  our  * sections  of  symptoms),  can  be  imputed 
to  nought  else,  but  to  a corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works 
not  m sick  and  melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in 
such  as  are  sound : it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  r alters  their  temper- 
ature in  an  mstant.  And  sometimes  a strong  conceit  or  apprehension,  as 
Valesms  proves,  will  take  away  diseases:  in  both  kinds  it  will  produce  real 
enects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy  or  sick  of  some 
tearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind,  that  they 
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will  liave  the  same  disease.  Or  if  by  some  soothsayer,  wiseman,  fortune-teller, 
or  physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  have  such  a disease,  they  will  so  seriously 
apprehend  it,  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it.  A thing  familiar  in  China 
(saith  Riccius  the  Jesuit),  “ * If  it  be  told  them  they  shall  be  sick  on  such  a 
day,  when  that  day  comes  they  will  surely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  terribly 
afflicted,  that  sometimes  they  die  upon  it.”  Dr.  Cotta  in  his  discovery  of  ig- 
norant practitioners  of  physic,  cap.  8.  hath  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose, 
what  fancy  is  able  to  do.  The  one  of  a parson’s  wife  in  Northamptonshire, 
An.  1607,  that  coming  to  a physician,  and  told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled 
with  the  sciatica,  as  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she  was  free  from),  the  same 
night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a grievous  fit  of  a sciatica : 
and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled 
with  the  cramp,  after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  physician 
did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  fantasy.  I 
have  heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought 
to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which  was  not  so)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.  An- 
other was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit.  One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood 
falls  down  in  a swoon.  Another  (saith  “ Cardan  out  of  Aristotle),  fell  down 
dead  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any  ghastly  sight),  seeing  but  a man 
hanged.  A Jew  in  France  (saith  1 Lodovicus  Yives),  came  by  chance  over  a 
dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a brook  in  the  dark,  without  harm, 
the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in,  fell  down  dead.  Many  will 
not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when 
they  hear  of  them;  but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as  y Peter 
By  aims  illustrates  it,  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a plank  on  high,  they 
would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk  upon  the  ground.  Many 
(saith  Agrippa),  z “ strong-hearted  men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights, 
dazzle,  and  are  sick,  if  they  look  but  down  from  a high  place,  and  what 
moves  them  but  conceit?”  As  some  are  so  molested  by  fantasy;  so  some 
again,  by  fancy  alone,  and  a good  conceit,  are  as  easily  recovered.  AY  e see 
commonly  the  tooth-ache,  gout,  falling-sickness,  biting  of  a mad  dog,  and 
many  such  maladies,  cured  by  spells,  words,  characters,  and  charms,  and  many 
green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  Unguentum  Armarium , magnetically 
cured,  which  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a book  of  late  hath  defended,  Libavius 
in  a just  tract  as  stiffly  contradicts,  and  most  men  controvert.  All  the  world 
knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  charms  or  cures,  but  a strong  conceit  and 
opinion  alone,  as  a Pomponatius  holds,  “which  forceth  a motion  of  the 
humours,  spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  fioni 
the  parts  affected.”  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  effects,  superstitious 
cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizards.  “ As  by  wicked 
incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  * AVierus  of  charms,  spells,  &c.),  we 
find  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means  many  are  relieved.  An  empiiic 
oftentimes,  and  a silly  chirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a rational 
physician.  Nymannus  gives  a reason,  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence 
in  him,  b which  Avicenna  “prefers  before  art,  precepts,  and  all  remedies  what- 
soever.” ’Tis  opinion  alone  (saith  0 Cardan),  that  makes  or  mars  physicians, 
and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So 
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diversely  doth  this  fantasy  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  com- 
mand our  bodies,  which  as  another  “ 4 Proteus,  or  a chameleon,  can  take  all 
shapes;  and  is  of  such  force  (as  Ficinus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon  others, 
as  well  as  ourselves.”  How  can  otherwise  blear  eyes  in  one  man  cause  the 
like  affection  in  another?  Why  doth  one  man’s  yawning  'make  another 
yawn  ? One  man’s  pissiug  provoke  a second  many  times  to  do  the  like  ? Why 
doth  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a third,  or  hacking  of  files  ? Why  doth  a 
carcass  bleed  when  the  murderer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the 
murder  hath  been  done  ? Why  do  witches  and  olcl  women  fascinate  and 
bewitch  children  : but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Yalleriola, 
Caesar  Yanninus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the  forcible  ima- 
gination of  the  one  party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Hay  more, 
they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies  and  several  infirmities, 
by  this  means,  as  Avicenna  de  anim.  1.  4.  sect.  4.  supposeth  in  parties  remote, 
but  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  which 
opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some  others,  approve  of.  So  that  I may 
certainly  conclude  this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astrum  hominis , and 
the  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  overborne  by  fantasy 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over- 
ruled, and  often  overturned.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  l.  3.  de  Lcmiiis, 
c.  8,  9,  10.  Franciscus,  Yalesius  med.  controv.  1.  5.  cont.  6.  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus,  l.  2.  c.  1.  de  hist.  med.  mirabil.  Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occidt.  nat.  mir.  1.  1. 
c-  I2*  Cardan,  l.  18.  de  rerum  var.  Corn.  Agrippa,  de  occult,  philos.  cap.  64, 
65.  Camerarius,  1 cent.  cap.  54.  liorarum  subcis.  Hymannus,  morat.  de 
Imag.  Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium,  Fienus,  a famous  physician 
of  Antwerp  that  wrote  three  books  de  viribus  imaginations.  I have  thus  far 
digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  medium  deferens  of  passions,  by 
whose  means  they  work  and  produce  many  times  prodigious  effects  : ana  as 
the  fantasy  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed 
so  do  perturbations  move,  more  or  less,  and  take  deeper  impression. 


Subsect.  III. — Division  of  Perturbations. 

Perturbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  fantasy,  though  they 
dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense 
than  reason,  because  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are 
commonly  f reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concupiscible.  The 
Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the  coveting,  and  five  in  the  in- 
vading. Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  pleasure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred, 
6 Yives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and  then  we  absolutely  joy 
and  love;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope  for  it.  If  evil,  we  abso- 
lutely hate  it ; if  present,  it  is  sorrow;  if  to  come,  fear.  These  four  passions 
Bernard compares  “to  the  wheels  of  a chariot,  by  which  we  are  carried  in 
tnis  world.  Ail_  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  these  four,  or  six,  as 
some  will : love,  joy  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear ; the  rest,  as  anger,  envy, 
emulation,  pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  &c  are  reducible  unto  the  first;  and  if  they  be  immoderate, 
icy  consume  the  spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some 

iTnJ’SC?et  tler?  are’.that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these 
rn  6 a ec  ions,  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts,  of 

ekness,  patience,  and  the  like;  but  most  part  for  want  of  government,  out 
of  m discretion,  ignorance,  they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense, 
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and  are  so  far  from  repressing  rebellious  inclinations,  tliat  they  give  all  en- 
couragement unto  them,  leaving  the  reins,  and  using  all  provocations  to  fur- 
ther them  : bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  k custom,  education,  and 
a perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  affec- 
tions will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self-will,  than  out  of 
reason.  Contumax  voluntas,  as  Melancthon  calls  it,  malum  facit  : this  stub- 
born will  of  ours  perverts  judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should  and 
ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it.  Mancipia  gulce,  slaves  to  their  se- 
veral lusts  and  appetite,  they  precipitate  and  plunge  [themselves  into  a laby- 
rinth of  cares  blinded  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition  ; “ -They  seek  that 
at  God’s  hands  which  they  may  give  unto  themselves,  if  they  could  but  re- 
frain from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith  they  continually  macerate 
their  minds.”  But  giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame, 
revenge,  hatred,  malice,  &c.,  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actajon  was  with  his 
dogs,  and  D crucify  their  own  souls. 

Subsect.  IV. — Sorrow  a cause  of  Melancholy. 


Sorrow.  Insanus  dolor.]  In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
torment  the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady  (for  I will  briefly  speak  of 
them  all,  and  in  their  order),  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite,  may 
justly  be  challenged  by  sorrow.  An  inseparable  companion,  “ 0 The  mother 
and  daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome,  symptom,  and  chief  cause  : as 

Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a ring,  for  sorrow  is 
both  cause  and  symptom  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a symptom  shall  be  shown 
in  its  place.  That  it  is  a cause  all  the  world  acknowledged,  Dolor  nonnullus 
insanice  causa  fuit,  et  aliorum  morborum  insanabilium,  saith  Plutarch  to 
Apollonius;  a cause  of  madness,  a cause  of  many  other  diseases,  a.  sole  cause 
of  this  mischief,  11  Lemnius  calls  it.  So  doth  Rhasis,  cant.  1.  1.  tract.  J. 
Guianerius,  Tract.  15,  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as 
i Felix  Plater  observes,  and  as  in  r Cebes’  table  may  well  be  coupled  with  it 
■ Chrysostom  in  his  seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  a cruel 
torture  of  the  soul,  a most  inexplicable  grief,  poisoned  worm,consummgbody 
and  soul,  and  gnawing  the  very  heart,  a perpetual  executioner,  continual  night, 
profound  darkness,  a whirlwind,  a tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating 
worse  than  any  fire,  and  a battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies  worse  than 
any  tyrant  : no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  punishment  is  like  unto  it. 
’Tis  the  eagle  without  question  which  the  poets  feigned  to  gnaw  Prometheus 
heart,  and  “ no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart  Eccles.  xxv. 
15  16.  “"Every  perturbation  is  a misery,  but  grief  a cruel  torment,  a 
domineering  passion  : as  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  infe- 
rior magistracies  ceased ; when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vamsk 
driesupthe  bones, ’’saith  Solomon,  ch.  17.  Prov.,  “makes  them  hollow-eyed,  pale, 
and  lean,  furrow-faced,  to  have  deadlocks,  wrinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks, 

k Mali  consuetudlne  dcpravatur  ’"Ben1™  ne^bene  esT.’  'videomeliora  proboquc,  de- 

homines  e consuetudlne,  ™tl0  ; m uiti  se  in  inquietudincm  precipitant  ambitione 

tcriora  scquor.  Ovid.  Hem ivl^ditu  n isi  M d siw  ipsis  sl  velint  prestare  possmt,  si 

et  cupiditatibus  excrecatl,  non  mtelligunt  se  lnuu  l > ^eHent  „ Tant0  studio  misenarum  causes, 

curis  et  perturbatlonibus,  ambus  assid ue  i set nac  f,  > P trUtem  et  miserabilein  efficimus.  Petrarch. 


tutmuin  se  procrcant.  Hip.  Aphoris  23  j M a Midtleura  et  tristitia  faeiunt 
imag.  p Multi  ex  mcrrore  et  metu  hue  delapsi  sun  . ,u)™radicca  a|atj  in  veram  fixamque  degenerat  me- 
accedere  melanclioliam  (cap.  3.  "tent  t lactus  cjus  verb  soror  desperatio  simul  ponitur.  • Anima- 
lanclioliam  et  in  desperationem  desinit.  non  solum  ossa  sed  cordapertingens,  perpetuus  camifex, 

rum  crudele  tormentum,  dolor  inexplicabilis,  tinea,  n^^  t„ml)estas  et  turbo  et  fcbris  non  apparens,  omni 

vires  anima;  consumens,  jugis  nox,  et  tone  ■ P ijabcnsi! erucem  circumfcrt  dolor,  faciemque  omm 

Igne  validius  incendcns;  longior,  et  ""“  T’  ,0  1 i.  c.  G.  " Tully  3.  Tusc.  omms  pcrturbatio 

tyranno  cradeliorem  prai  se  fcrt.  ‘hat.  Comes  wytnoi. 

miseria  et  camificina  cst  dolor. 


Mom.  3.  Subs.  5.] 


Fear,  a Cause. 
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with  it, 
laments 

« Sawest  tliou  those  eyes  In  whose  sweet  cheerful  look 
Duke  Humphry  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took. 

Sorrow  hath  so  despoil’d  me  of  all  grace, 

Thou  could’st  not  say  this  was  my  Elnor  s face. 

Like  a foul  Gorgon,”  &c. 

« y it  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away  stomach,  colour, 
and  sleep,  thickens  the  blood  (z  Fernelius  l.  1.  cap.  18,  de  morb.  causis),  con- 
taminates the  spirits.”  (a  Piso.)  Overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the 
good  estate  of  body  and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out, 
howl  and  roar  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as  much. 
Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  “I 'have  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart.” 
And  Psalm  cxix.  4 part,  4 v.  “My  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness,  v.  S3, 
“ I am  like  a bottle  in  the  smoke.”  Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief,  b Christ  himself,  Vir  dolorum,  out  of 
an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  Mark  xiv.  “His  soul  was  heavy  to  the 
death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his.”  Crato  consil.  21,  l.  2,  gives  instance  in 
one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of c grief ; and  Montanus  consil.  30,  in  a 
noble  matron,  “dtliat  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief.”  I.  S.  D.  in  Hildes- 
heim,  fully  cured  a patient  of  his  that  was  much  troubled  with  melancholy,  and 
for  many  years,  “ 'but  afterwards,  by  a little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his 
former  fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before.”  Examples  are  common,  how  it 
causeth  melancholy,  f desperation,  and  sometimes  death  itself;  for  (Eccles. 
xxxviii.  15),  “ Of  heaviness  comes  death  ; worldly  sorrow  causeth  death.” 
2 Coi\  vii.  10,  Psalm  xxxi.  10.  “My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my 
years  with  mourning.”  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a dog?  Niobe 
into  a stone?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid.  Severus  the 
Emperor  B died  for  grief;  and  how  h many  myriads  besides?  Tanta  Mi  est 
feritas,  tanta  est  insania  luctus. r Melancthon  gives  a reason  of  it,  “ k the 
gathering  of  much  melancholy  blood  about  the  heart,  which  collection  extin- 
guisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulleth  them,  sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes 
it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with  great  pain ; and  the  black  blood  drawn  from 
the  spleen,  and  diffused  under  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side, makes  those  perilous  hypo- 
chondriacal convulsions,  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow.” 


dry  bodies,  and  quite  perverts  their  temperature  that  are  misaffected 
As  Eleonora,  that  exiled  mournful  duchess  (in  our  1 English  Ovid), 
to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glocester, 


Subsect.  Y. — Fear,  a Cause. 

Cousin- german  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a sister,  jidus  Achates,  and  con- 
tinual companion,  an  assistant  and  a principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this  mis- 
chief; a cause  and  symptom  as  the  other.  In  a word,  as  ‘Virgil  of  the 
Harpies,  I may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

w Tristius  haud  Jills  monstrum,  nec  ssevior  nlla  I “ A sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell, 

Bestis  et  ira  Deum  stygiis  sese  extulit  undis.”  | Or  vengeance  of  the  gods,  ne’er  came  from  Styx  or  Hell  .* 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a god  by  the  Lace- 


x M.  Drayton  in  his  Her.  ep.  7 Crato  consil.  21 . lib.  2.  moestltla  unlversum  Infrigldat  corpus,  calorcm 
lnnatum  extinguit,  appetitum  destruit.  'Cor  refrigerat  tristitia,  spiritus  cxsiccat,  innatumque  calorem 
obruit,vigiliasinducit,  concoctionem  labefactat,  sanguinem  incrassat,  cxaggcratquo  melancholicum  succum 
* Spiritus  et  sanguis  hoc  contaminatur.  Piso.  >'  Marc.  vi.  16.  11.  « Mcerore  maceror,  inarcesco  e 

conscnesco  miser,  ossa  atque  pellis  sum  misera  macritudine.  Plaut.  >'  Malum  inceptum  et  actum 

tristitia  sola.  « Uildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  melancholia,  mcerore  animi  postca  accedente,  in  priora  sym; 
toniata  incidit.  ' Vives  3.  de  anima,  c.  de  mcciore.  Sabin,  in  Ovid.  * lterodian.  1.  3.  mcerore magla 
quam  morbo  consumptus  est.  •>  Bothwcllius  atribilarlus  obiit.  Brizarrus  Genuensis  hist.  &c.  i So 
great  is  the  fierceness  and  madness  of  melancholy.  k Moestitia  cor  quasi  percussum  constringitur,  tremit 
et  languescit  cum  acri  sensu  doloris.  In  tristitia  cor  fugiens  attrahlt  ex  Splcne  lentum  humorem  mclan- 
cliolicum,  qui  effusus  sub  costis  in  sinistro  latere  liypochondriacos  flatus  facit,  quod  same  accidit  iis  uui 
dluturna  cura  et  moestitia  conflictantur.  Melancthon.  1 Lib.  3.  Ain.  1. 
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dtemonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing  m affections,  and  so  was  sorrow 
amongst  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea,  they  stood  in  such  awe  of 
them,  as  Austin  da  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  noteth  out  of  Varro,  fear  was 
commonly  n adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a lion’s  head;  and  as 
Macrobius  records  l.  10.  Saturnalium;  “ °in  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona 
had  her  holy  day,  to  whom  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure, 
their  augurs  and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice;  that,  being  propitious  to  them, 
she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of  the  mind  for  that  year  fol- 
lowing.” Many  lamentable  effects  this  fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale, 
tremble,  sweat,  p it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth  many  men  that  are  to 
speak,  or  show  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or  before  some  great  per- 
sonages, as  Tully  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech ; and  Demosthenes,  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before  Philippus. 
It  confounds  voice  andmemory,  as  Lucian  wittingly  brings  in  Jupiter  Tragcedus. 
so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a speech  to  the  rest  of 
the  gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use 
Mercury’s  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with 
fear,  they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  qwhat  they  do,  and  that 
which  is  worse,  it  tortures  them  many  days  before  with  continual  affrights  and 
suspicion.  It  hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ache, 
sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  free,  'resolute,  secure,  never 
merry,  but  in  continual  pain:  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  Nulla  est  miseria 
major  quam  metus,  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever 
suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childishly  drooping  without  reason, 
without  judgment,  “ ’ especially  if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,”  as  Plutarch 
hath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of 
diseases,  as  I have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  1 digression  of  the  force  of 
imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section  of  “terrors.  Pear 
makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us,  as 
* Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch,  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  fantasy  more  than 
all  other  affections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men, 
as  y Lavater  saith,  Quce  metuunt,  fingunt ; what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and 
feign  unto  themselves;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many 
times  become  melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18.  hath  an  example  of 
such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a bugbear)  all  his  life 
after.  Augustus  Csesar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi  aliquo  assidenle,  saith 
1 Suetonius,  Nunquam  tenebris  evigilavit.  And  ’tis  strange  what  women  and 
children  will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a church-yard  in  the 
ni°ht,  lie,  or  be  alone  in  a dark  room,  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a sudden. 
Many  men  are  troubled  with  future  events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes, 
destinies,  as  Severus  the  emperor,  Adrian  and  Domitian,  Quod  sciret  ultiinum 
vilce  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitus,  much  tortured  in  mind  because  he 
foreknew  his  end;  with  many  such,  of  which  I shall  speak  more  opportunely 
in  another  place."  Anxiety,  mercy,  pity,  indignation,  etc.,  and  such  fearful 
branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I voluntarily  omit; 
read  more  of  them  in  b Carolus  Pascalius,  c Dandinus,  &c. 


m Et  metum  ideo  deam  sacrirunt  ut  bonam  mentera  concederct.  Varro,  Lactantius,  Ang.  ” Lljms 
Girald  Syntag.  1.  do  diis  miscellaniis.  0 Calendis  Jan.  feria!  sunt  diva;  Angerona^  cui  pontifices 

in  sacello  Volupia;  sacra  faciunt,  quod  angore3  ct  animi  solicitudines  propitiata  propcllat.  p 

lnducit  frigus,  cordis  palpitatlonem,  vocis  defectum  atque  pallofem.  Agrippa  lib.  1.  cap.  63.  Timidi  semper 
(mint us  habent  frigidos.  Mont.  a Eft'usas  cerncns  fugientes  agmine  turmas;  qms  mea  nunc  infiat  cornua 
Faunus  alt  1 ? Ale  at  ' Metus  non  solum  memoriam  consternat,  sed  et  institutum  animi  omne  et 

laudabilem  conatum  impedlt.  Thucydides  ■ Lib.  de  for, Undine  ot  virtuto  Alexandra  ub iprophros 

adfuit  tcrribilis.  1 Sect.  2.  Memb.  3.  Subs.  2.  Sect.  3.  Mcmb.  4.  Subs.  • Sncctrisca  3 

timer  attrahit  ad  se  Dxmonas.  tlmor  ct  error  multum  In  homimbus  possunt  f Lib.  2.  Spectns  cam. 

fortes  rarb  spectra  vident,  quia  minus  timent.  ‘ Vita  ejus.  Sect.  Mem  • • *- 

virt.  et  vitiis.  e Com.  in  Arist.  de  Anima. 
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Subsect.  VI. — Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes. 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions  and  bitter  pangs.  Ob 
pudorem  el  dedecus  publicum,  ob  errorem  commissum  saepe  moventur  generosi 
animi  (Felix  Plater  lib.  3.  de  alienat.  mentis) : Generous  minds  are  often  moved 
with  shame,  to  despair  for  some  public  disgrace.  And  he,  saith  Pluio  lib.  2. 
de  provid.  dei,  “ * that  subjects  himself  to  fear,  grief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not 
happy,  but  altogether  miserable,  tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  ami 
misery.”  It  is  as  forcible  a batterer  as  any  of  the  rest : “ d Many  men  neglect 
the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yet  they  are  afraid  of 
infamy,  repulse,  disgrace,  (Tul.  offic.  1.  1.)  they  can  severely  contemn  pleasuie, 
bear  grief  indifferently,  but  they  are  quite ' battered  and  broken  with  reproach 
and  obloquy  : ” ( siquidem  vita  et  fama  pari  passu  ambulant)  and  are  so  dejected 
many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgrace,  as  a box  on  the  ear  by  theii 
inferior,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary,  foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a 
speech,  some  foul  fact  committed  or  disclosed,  &c.  that  they  dare  not  come 
abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  corners,  and  keep  in  holes.  The 
most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it  ; Spiritus  altos  frangit  et  generosos : 
Hieronymus.  Aristotle,  becausehe  could  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus, 
for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himself:  Ccelius  Rodiginus  antiquar.  lec.  lib.  29. 
cap.  8,  Homerus  pudore  consumplus,  was  swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of 
shame  a<  because  he  could  not  unfold  the  fisherman’s  riddle.”  Sophocles 
killed  himself,  “efor  that  a tragedy  of  liis  was  hissed  off  the  stage :”  Voder. 
Max.  lib.  9.  cap.  12.  Lucretia  stabbed  herself,  and  so  did  hCleopatra,  “when 
she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a triumph,  to  avoid  the  infamy.”  Antonius 
the  Roman,  “‘after  he  was  overcome  of  his  enemy,  for  three  days’  space  sat 
solitary  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining  from  all  company,  even  of 
Cleopatra  herself,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame  butchered  himself,”  Plutarch 
vita  ejus.  “Apollonius  Rhodius k wilfully  banished  himself,  forsaking  his 
country,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems,” 
Plinius  lib.  7.  cap.  23.  Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to 
Ulysses.  In  China  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those 
famous  trials  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their 
wits, 1 Mat.  Riccius  expedit.  ad  Sinas,  l.  3.  c.  9.  Hostratus  the  friar  took  that 
book  which  Reuclin  had  writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist.  obscur- 
orum  virorum,  so  to  heart,  that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  himself, 
mJovius  in  elogiis.  A grave  and  learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at 
Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one  day  as  he  walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation) 
suddenly  taken  with  a lax  or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  next  ditch;  but  being  “surprised  at  unawares,  by  some  gentlewomen  of  his 
pai-ish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed,  that  he  did  never  after  show  his 
head  in  public,  or  come  into  the  pulpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy: 
(Pet.  Forestus  med.  observat.  lib.  10.  observat.  12.)  So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  I’ogues,  that  will 0 Nulla 
pallescere  culpd,  be  moved  with  nothing,  take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart, 


QuI  mentem  subjccit  timoris  domination!,  cupidltntls,  dolorls,  nmbitionis,  pudoris,  fclix  non  cst,  scdomnin 
miser,  assiduis  laboribus  torciuetur  et  miserla.  11  Multi  conteinmmt  mundi  strcpitum,  reputant  pro  niliilo 
gloriam,  sed  timent  infamiam,  offensioncm,  repulsam.  Voluptatem  severissimd  contcmnunt,  in  dolorc  sunt 
molliores,  gloriam  negligunt,  frunguntur  infamia.  •Gravius  contumeliam  fcrimus  quam  detrimcntum,  nl 
abjccto  nimis  animo  snnus.  Plut.  in  Timol.  t Quod  piscatoris  amigma  solvere  non  posset.  g Ob  Tra- 
gaediam  explosam,  mortem  sibi  gladio  conscivit.  b Cum  vidit  in  triumphum  so  servnrl,  causa  ejus 

agnommiie  vitandaj  mortem  sibi  conscivit.  Plut.  1 Bello  victus,  per  trcs  dies  sedit  in  prora  navis, 

abstinens  ab  omnl  consortio,  etiam  Clcopatrai,  postea  se  interfecit.  k Cum  male  recitasset  Argonautica,  ob 
pudorem  cxulavit.  1 Quidam  pros  vcrecundia  sinml  et  dolore  in  insaniam  incidunt,  eo  quod  a litcratoruin 
grad u in  examine  cxcluduntur.  m Hostratus  cucullatus  adeo  gravitcr  ob  ltcuclini  librum,  qui  inscribitur 
^pistol©  obscurorum  virorum,  dolore  simul  et  pudore  sauciatus.  ut  seipsum  interfecerit  *Proi>ter 

ruborem  confusus,  statirn  ccupit  delirare,  &c.  ob  suspicionein,  quod  vili  Ilium  crimine  accusarent.  <>  llorat. 
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laugh  at  all;  let  them  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  thieves, 
traitors,  lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed,  reviled, 
and  derided  \vithp  Ballio  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  they  rejoice  at  it,  Cantores pro- 
bos;  “ babae  and  bombax,”  what  care  they?  We  have  too  many  such  in  our 
times, 

“ Exclamat  Melicerta  perlsse 

Frontem  de  rebus.”  <i 

Yet  a modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a generous  spirit,  tender  of  his  repu- 
tation, will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had 
rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of 
honour,  or  blot  in  his  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it,  as  a 
nightingale,  Quce  cantando  victa  moritur  (saith  r Mizaldus),  dies  for  shame  if 
another  bird  sing  better,  he  languisheth  and  pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit. 

Subsect.  VII. — Envy , Malice,  Hatred,  Causes. 

Envy  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain,  and  both,  as  Guianerius  Tract . 
15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen  3.  Aphorism,  com.  22.  “’cause  this  malady  by 
themselves,  especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy.” 
’Tis  Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  Fcelix  Platerus’  observation,  ‘“Envy  so  gnaws 
many  men’s  hearts,  that  they  become  altogether  melancholy.”  And  therefore 
belike  Solomon,  Prov.  xiv.  13.  calls  it,  “the  rotting  of  the  bones,”  Cyprian, 
vulnus  occultum  ; 

“ * Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 

Majus  tormentum  ” . 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  souls, 
withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  xpale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to 
behold,  Cyprian  ser.  2.  de  zelo  el  livore.  “ y As  a moth  gnaws  a garment,  so,” 
saith  Chrysostom,  “ doth  envy  consume  a man ; to  be  a living  anatomy : a 
skeleton,  to  be  a lean  and  zpale  carcass,  quickened  with  a “fiend,”  Hall  in 
Charact.  for  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be 
enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices,  or 
the  like,  he  repines  and  grieves. 

“ k intabescitque  videndo 

Successus  hominum suppliciumque  suum  est.” 

He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  preferred,  commended, 
do  well ; if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls  him  afresh ; and  no  greater  pain  can 
come  to  him  than  to  hear  of  another  man’s  well-doing;  ’tis  a dagger  at  his 
heart  every  such  object.  He  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucian’s 
rock  of  honour,  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself,  to  do  another  a 
mischief : Atque  cadet  subito,  dum  super  hoste  cadat.  As  he  did  in  JEsop,  lose 
one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in  * Quin- 
tilian that  poisoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neighbour’s  bees 
should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole  life  is  sorrow,  and  every 
word  he  speaks  a satire:  nothing  fats  him  but  other  men’s  ruins.  For  to 
speak  in  a word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  Tristitia  de  bonis  alienis,  sorrow  for 

Ps.  Impudice.  B.  Ita  cat.  Ps.  sccleste.  B.  dicis  vera.  Ps.  Verbcro.  B.  qnippenl  1 Ps.  furcifer.  B.  factum 
optime.  Ps.  soci  fraude.  B.  sunt  men  ist«c.  Ps.  pnrricida.  B.  perge  tu.  Ps.  sacrilege.  B.  fatcor.  Ps.  perjure.  B. 
vera  dicis.  Ps.  pernities  ndolescentum.  B.  acerrime.  Ps.  fur.  B.  baba:.  Ps.  fugitive.  B.  bombax  I Ps.  ffaus 
populi.  B.  Planisslm'e.  Ps.  impure  lcno,  ccenum.  B.  cantores  probos.  Pseudolus  act.  1.  Seen.  3.  <t  Meli. 
certa  exclaims,  “ all  shame  has  vanished  from  human  transactions.”  Persius,  Sat.  5.  ' Cent.  7 e Plinio. 

• Multos  videmus  propter  invidiam  et  odium  in  melancholinm  incidisso  : ct  illos  potissimum  quorum  corpora 
ad  hanc  apta  sunt.  ilnvidia  atfligit  homines  adeo  et  corrodit,  ut  hi  melancholici  penitus  liant.  • llor. 
, ni3  vuitus  minux,  torvus  aspectus,  pallor  in  facie,  in  labiis  tremor,  stridor  in  dentibus,  &c.  rUt  tinea 
corrodit  vestimentum,  sic  invidia  cum  qui  zelatur  consumit.  « Pallor  in  ore  sedet,  mncics  in  corpore  toio. 
Nusquam  recta  acies,  livent  rubigine  dentes.  .Diaboliexpressa  Imago,  toxicum  charitatis,  venenum 

amicitiax  abyssus  mentis,  non  est  eo  monstrosius  monstrum,  damnosius  damnum,  urit,  torret,  discruciat. 
macie  et  squalore  conflcit.  Austin.  Domin.  primi  Advent.  Ovid.  lie  pines  away  at  the  sight  ol 

another’s  success it  is  his  special  torture.  * Declam.  13.  linivit  florcs  maleficis  succis  in  venenum 

rneliu  couvertens. 
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other  men’s  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come : et  gaudium  de  adversis,  and 0 
joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  d which  grieves  at  other  mens  mis- 
chances, and  misaffects  the  body  in  another  kind;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib. 
2.  de  orthod.jid.  Thomas  2.  2.  qucest.  36.  art.  1.,  Aristotle  l.  2.  Rhet.  c.  4.  et 
10.,  Plato  Philebo.,  Tully  3.  Tusc.,  Greg.  Nic.  1.  devirt.  animce,  c.  12.,  Basil,  de 
Invidia,  Pindarus  Od.  1.  ser.  5.  and  we  find  it  true.  ’Tis  a common  disease, 
and  almost  natural  to  us,  as  0 Tacitus  holds,  to  envy  another  man  s prosperity. 
And  ’tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  “fI  have  read,  saith  Marcus 
Aurelius,  “Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  authors;  I have  consulted  with  many 
wise  men  for  a remedy  for  envy,  I could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happi- 
ness, and  to  be  a wretch,  and  miserable  for  ever.  ’ Tis  the  beginning  of  hell 
in  this  life,  and  a passion  not  to  be  excused.  “e  Every  other  sin  hath  some 
pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse;  envy  alone  wants  both. 
Other  sins  last  but  for  awhile;  the  gut  may  be  satisfied,  anger  remits,  hatred 
hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth.”  Cardan  lib.  2.  de  sap.  Divine  and  human 
examples  are  very  familiar;  you  may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and 
David,  Cain  and  Abel,  angebat  ilium  non  proprium  peccatum,  sedfratris  pros- 
peritas,  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother’s  good  fortune  galled  him.  Rachel 
envied  her  sister,  being  barren,  Gen.  xxx.  Joseph’s  brethren,  him,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
David  had  a touch  of  thi3  vice,  as  he  confesseth,  hPs.  37.  ‘Jeremy  and  kHab« 
akkuk,  they  repined  at  others’  good,  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves. 
Ps.  75.  “fret  not  thyself,”  &c.  Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth, 
“‘that  a private  man  should  be  so  much  glorified.”  “Cecinna  was  envied  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But  of  all  others, 
“women  are  most  weak,  ob  pulchritudinem  invidce  sunt  fcemince  ( Musceus ) aut 
amat,  aut  odit,  nihil  est  tertium  ( Granatensis ).  They  love  or  hate,  no  medium 
amongst  them.  Implacabiles  plerumgue  lessee  mulieres,  Agrippina  like,  “°  A 
woman  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more  neat  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels, 
or  apparel  is  enraged,  and  like  a lioness  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her, 
scoffs  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her;”  so  the  Roman  ladies  in  Tacitus  did  at 
Solonina,  Cecinna’s  wife,  p “because  she  had  a better  horse,  and  better  furni- 
ture, as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it;  they  were  much  offended.  In  like  sort 
our  gentlewomen  do  at  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  scoffs  at  another’s 
bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attic  wench,  was  murdered  of  her  fel- 
lows, “qbecause  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty,”  Constantine  Agricult.  1.  11. 
c.  7.  Every  village  will  yield  such  examples. 


Subsect.  YIII. — Emulation,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge,  Causes. 

Out  of  this  root  of  envy  “spring  those  feral  branches  of  faction,  hatred,  livor, 
emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are,  serree  animce,  the  saws  of 
the  soul,  * cons  ter  nationis  pleni  affectus,  affections  full  of  desperate  amazement; 
or  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  “*a  moth  of  the  soul,  a consumption 


M,‘,«^taJiHCCnrnlS  nWrih?,  603  c?mParat>  <lui  Uqueflunt  nd  prmsentiam  soils,  qua  alii  gaudent  et  ornantur. 
Husci.  alii,  quae  ulceribus  gaudent,  amoena  praetereunt,  sistunt  in  foetidis.  a Misericordia  etiaiu 

quse  trlstitia  qusedam  est,  stepe  miserantis  corpus  male  afBcit  Agrippa.  1.  1.  cap.  63.  ° Insitum 

mortalibus  a natura  recentem  aliorum  fadicitatem  mgris  oculis  intueri,  hist.  1.  2.  Tacit.  1 Legi  Clialdams. 

^ Pro  remedio  invidia;,  lioe  enim  inveni,  renunciare  felicitntif et  perpetud 

^ innn  vitii  cxcu.s>Uionem  sccum  habet,  aut  voluptatem,  sola  invidia  utrnque  caret, 

defervescit,  gala  satiatur,  odium  finem  habet,  invidia  nunquam  quiescit. 

P m'rLn  n,3V  ' lller-  12‘  k Hab.  1-  tlnvidit  privati  nomen  supra 

pnneipis  attolxl.  Incit.  liist.  lib.  2.  piirt  6.  nPcritunii  doloro  ct  invidi.o.  si  nuem  vidorinf 

ornatiorem  so  in  publicum  prodiissc.  Platlna  dial,  amorum.  » Ant.  Guianerlus  lib.^2.  cap.  8.  vim.  M. 
Aurelu  famiina  viclnam  elegantius  sc  vestitam  videns,  leama:  instar  in  virum  insurgit,  &c.  i>  Quod  insigni 
equo  e ostro  veheretur,  quanquam  nullius  cum  injuria,  ornatum  ilium  tanquam  laTsm  gravabantur.  a Quod 
pulchritudine  omnes  excellerct  puc  la;  indlgnata;  occiderunt.  r Late  patet  invidlas  foecundm  pcmitles  ct 
livor  radix  omnium  malorum  tons  c adium,  lnde  odium  surgit,  cmulatio.  Cyprian  scr.  2.  do  Llvoro  * Vai£ 
rras  1.  3.  cap.  J.  Qualis  est  animi  tinea,  qua;  tabes  pectoris  zclaro  In  altero  vei  aliorum  fa;licitatem  suain 
facere  miscriam,  ct  vc  ut  quosdam  pectori  suo  admoverc  carninces,  cogitatlonibus  et  sensibus  suis  adlilbera 
stores,  qui  se  intestims  crucial  bus  laccrent.  Non  cibus  talibus  laitus,  non  potus  potest  c^e jucundSl® 
Rispu-atur  semper  et  geuntur,  et  doletur  dies  et  noctcs,  pectus  sine  intermissione  laceratur  J ’ 
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to  make  another  man’s  happiness  his  misery,  to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute 
himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they 
do  always  grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intermission,  their 
breast  is  torn  asunder:”  and  a little  after,  “‘Whomsoever  he  is  whom  thou 
dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may  avoid  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him 
nor  thyself;  wheresoever  thou  art  he  is  with  thee,  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy 
breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art  a captive,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envious,  and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was 
the  devil’s  overthrow;”  and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with  this 
passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passion  so  common. 


* Kai  Kepa/J.o\i ? KepafxeT  koteci  Kai  tektovi  tekto)v9 
Rat  7tt (pOovECi  Kai  aotdoc  uoidui, 

A potter  emulates  a potter;  I A beggar  emulates  a beggar; 

One  smith  envies  another:  | A singing  man  his  brother. 


Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it  takes  hold  almost 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it 
is  to  be  seen,  scarce  three  in  a company  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation, 
between  two  of  them,  some  simultas,  jar,  private  grudge,  heart-burning  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the  country  (if  they 
be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in  marriage),  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and 
their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or  children, 
friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  &c., 
by  means  of  which,  like  the  frog  in  xiEsop,  “that  would  swell  till  she  was  as 
big  as  an  ox,  burst  herself  at  last;”  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes, 
callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  consume  their  substance  in  law-suits,  or 
otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes,  to  get  a few  bombast  titles,  for 
ambitiosa  pawpe/rtate  laboramus  omnes,  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire 
their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through  contentions  or  mutual  invita- 
tions beggar  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an  age,  but  with  bitter 
invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the  other,  and  then*  adherents;  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians, 
&c.,  it  holds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  y emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be  disliked,  ’tis  inge- 
niorum  cos , as  one  calls  it,  the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour, 
and  those  noble  Homans  out  of  this  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a 
modest  ambition,  as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Miltiades; 
Achilles’  trophies  moved  Alexander, 

“ * Ambire  semper,  stnlta  conMentia  est, 

Ambire  nunquam,  deses  arrogantia'est.” 

*Tis  a sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself 
neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  niggardliness, 
fear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise,  to  which  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  educa- 
tion, he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo ; but  when  it  is  immoderate, 
it  is  a plague  and  a miserable  pain.  What  a deal  of  money  did  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  spend  at  that  z famous  interview?  and  how- 
many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave  other,  spent  themselves,  their 
livelihood  and  fortunes,  and  died  beggars?  ‘Adrian  the  emperor  was  so 
trailed  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals;  so  did  Nero.  This  passion  made 
^Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxenus  the  poet,  because  they  did 
excel  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he  thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  con- 


tOtilamiis  est  111c  ouem  rcmuinris,  cut  lnvidcs  la  te  snbterfugcre  potest,  at  tu  non  to  nbteunque 
tween  Ardes  and  Quine.  » Spartian.  •'Plutuicn 


Anger , a Cause. 
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fine  Camillus,  murder  Scipio ; the  Greeks  by  ostracism  to  expel  Aristides, 
Bicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Phocion,  &c.  When 
Packard  I.  and  Philip  of  France  were  fellow  soldiers  together,  at  the  siege  of 
Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more 
valiant  man,  insomuch  that  all  men’s  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip, 
Francum  urebat  Regis  victoria,  saith  mine  “author,  tam  cegre  ferebat  Richardi 
gloriam,  ut  carpere  dicta,  calumniari  facta;  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  fell  at  length  to  open  defiance ; he  could  contain  no  longer,  but 
hasting  home,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  “ Hatred  stirs 
up  contention,”  Prov.  x.  12,  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  immortal  enmity, 
into  virulency,  and  more  than  Yatinian  hate  and  rage;  dthey  persecute  each 
other,  their  friends,  followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile 
wars,  scurrile  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will 
not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  faction  in  Italy;  that 
of  the  Adurni  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa ; that  of  Cneius  Papirius,  and  Quintus 
Fabius  in  Pome;  Caesar  and  Pompey;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France; 
York  and  Lancaster  in  England:  yea,  this  passion  so  rageth  “many  times, 
that  it  subverts  not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even  populous  cities,  * Carthage 
and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much,  nay  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a 
wilderness  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks  and  wheels,  strapadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  prisons, 
inquisitions,  severe  laws  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How  happy 
might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days  and  sweet  content,  if  we 
could  contain  ourselves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injui'ies,  learn  humility, 
meekness,  patieuce,  forget  and  forgive,  as  in  f God’s  word  we  are  enjoined, 
compose  such  final  controversies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate  our  passions  in 
this  kind,  “and  think  better  of  others,”  as  BPaul  would  have  us,  “ than  of 
ourselves:  be  of  like  affection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves, 
but  have  peace  with  all  men.  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  aud  perverse, 
insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  malicious  and  envious ; we  do 
invicem  angariare,  maul  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate 
ourselves  into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  misery  and  melan- 
choly, heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 


Subsect.  IX..— Anger,  a Cause. 

Anger,  a perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the 
body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  itself : Ira  furor  brevis  est,  “ an  o’er  is  tem- 
porary madness ;”  and  as_h  Piccolomineus  accounts  it,  one  of  the  three  most  violent 
passions.  Areteus  sets  it  down  for  an  especial  cause(so  doth  Seneca, ep.  18  l 1 ) 
of  this  malady.  kMagninus  gives  the  reason,  Exfrequenti  ira  supra  modum 
calefiunt;  it  overheats  their  bodies,  and  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks  out  into 
manifest  madness  saith  St.  Ambrose.  ’Tis  a known  saying,  Furor fit  Icesa  scepius 
patientia,t\ie  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensed 
to  madness;  it  will  make  a devil  of  a saint : and  therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his 
Homily  ae  Ira  calls  it  tenebras  rationis,  morbum  animee,  et  deemonem  nessi- 
mum;  the  darkening  of  our  understanding,  and  a bad  angel.  -Lucian,  ,» 
Abdv.ato,  tom.  1.  will  have  this  passion  to  work  this  effect,  especially  in  old 


•Johannes  Heraldus,  1.  2.  c.  12.  do  hello  sner  a w n ,, 
pace  sublata  gerunt.  Jurat  odium,  nee  , 1 a “,os  tantum  potcrlt  lcnlre  furorem.  sterna  hells 

• Ita  saivlt  luce  stygia  ministra  ut  urbea  subvcrhit  „!!!!!,  CS3iC  J<is,nit’  I111™  esse  dcsiit.  Paterculus,  vol.  1. 
redigat  in  solitudines,  mortales  vero  misern«  i„,!LtVUll  ,°’  de!eal;.  populos,  provlncias  alioqui  florentes 

* Carthago  aunula  Romani  Imperii  funditus  interin  l’r‘lfll'ula  ndacriarum  vallo  mlserabiliter  Immcrgat. 

- Grad.  1.  c.  54.  * Ira  et  mi, -or  et  £ °atil’  , „ , fPaul-  3 Col.  g Rom.  12. 

gigmt  insaniam.  k Reg.  sanit.  parte  2 c 8 in  «^frnati°  meJanchollcos  facit-  Areteus.  Ira  Immodica 
Cognato  interprete.  Multis,  et  prasertim  senibus  ini  6n^nt?n1J1fanlaJn  m?x,<Jucitur  iratus.  i Gilberto 
Initio  perturbat  animum,  paulatlm  vergit  ad  insaniam  p™?”8  1I)?aniam  fecit.  ct  importuna  calumnia,  hmo 
“torbum  adducunt,  pnecipub  si  quas  odcrint  aut  invblcauL lierum  corpora  multa  infestant,  et  in  hunc 

ut  mviueant,  &c.  ha;c  paulatim  in  Insaniam  tandem  evuduni. 
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men  and  women.  “ Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them  at  first,  and 
after  a while  break  out  into  madness:  many  things  cause  fury  in  women, 
especially  if  they  love  or  hate  overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry  ; 
these  things  by  little  and  little  lead  them  on  to  this  malady.”  From  a dispo- 
sition they  proceed  to  an  habit,  for  there  is  no  difference  between  a mad  man, 
and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  Vis  fit;  anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it. 
L.  de  Ira  Dei,  ad  Donatum,  c.  5.  is  msceva  animi  tempestas,  dec.,  a cruel  tem- 
pe  st  of  the  mind ; “ making  his  eyes  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in  his 
head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy  imitation 
can  be  of  a mad  man?” 

“ » Ora  tument  IrA,  fervescunt  sanguine  yenm, 

Lumina  Gorgonio  Bffiyius  angue  micant." 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the 
time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not? 
How  can  a mad  man  do  more?  as  ho  said  in  the  comedy,  ° Iracundia  non  sunt, 
apudme,  I am  not  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate,  continue 
long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke  madnesB.  Montanus,  consil.  21, 
had  a melancholy  Jew  to  his  patient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a principal  cause: 
Irascebatur  levibus  de  causis,  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger.  Ajax  had  no  other 
beginning  of  his  madness;  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  that  lunatic  French  king, 
fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge 
and  malice,  p incensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends  of  J uly, 
1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  drawing  his  sword,  striking  such  a3 
came  near  him  promiscuously,  and  so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  JEinil. 
lib.  10.  Gal.  hist.  JEyesippus  de  excid.  urbis  Hieros.  1.  1.  c.  37.  hath  such  a 
story  of  Herod,  that  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad, q leaping  out  of  his  bed, 
he  killed  Josippus,  and  played  many  such  bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  court 
could  not  rule  him  for  a long  time  after : sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented, 
much  grieved  for  that  ho  had  done,  Dostquam  deferbuit  ira,  by  and  by  outrage- 
ous again.  In  hot  choleric  bodies,  nothing  so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this 
passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  cap.  21. 1.  1. 
de  hum.  affect,  causis;  Sanguinem  imminuit,fel  auget:  and  as  rValesius  con- 
troverts, Mid.  controv.  lib.  5.  contro.  8.  many  times  kills  them  quite  out.  If  this 
were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tolerable,  “‘but  it  ruins  and 
subverts  whole  towns,  ‘cities,  families  and  kingdoms ;”  Nulla  pestis  humano 
generi  pluris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  1.  No  plague  hath  done  man- 
kind so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories,  and  you  shall  almost  meet  with 
no  other  subject,  but  what  a company  “of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  I’age. 
We  may  do  well  therefore  to  put  this  in  our  procession  amongst  the  rest; 
“ From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glorv,  and  hypocrisy,  from 
envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good 
Lord  deliver  us.” 

Subsect.  X. — Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  dec.  Causes. 

Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is,  that  shall  cause 
day  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced 
to  this  head  (preposterously  placed  here  in  some  men’s  judgments  they  may 
seem)  yet  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  x Rhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth 
envy,  emulation,  (fee.  still  by  grief,  I think  I may  well  rank  them  in  this  iras- 


..pit,  ...  quict'em,  .d  C.l.nd..  Juliu  1392,  cmito  “j'”," 

ilSSSK™  “ ‘“°i  it™.  “SK'i ..  pop-.™- 

untinet  ceatua.  *Lib.  2.  Invidla  est  dolor  et  ambitio  eat  dolor,  <fcc. 


Discontents,  Cares,  disc. 
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cible  row;  being  that  they  are  as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  producing  the  like  inconveniences,  and  are  most  part  accompanied 
with  anguish  and  pain.  The  common  etymology  will  evince  it,  Cura,  quasi 
cor  uro,  Dementes  cures,  insomnes  cures,  damnosee  cures,  tristes,  mordaces , 
carnifices,  S>-c.,  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale, 
tetric,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as  the  poets  ycall  them,  worldly  cares,  and 
are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands.  1 Galen,  Fernelius,  Felix  Plater, 
Valescus  de  Taranta,  tkc.,  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  conten  - 
tions, and  vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away 
sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it. 
They  are  not  so  many  in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of 
a thousand  free  from  them,  or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  dea, 


“*  Per  hominum  capita  molliter  ambulans, 
Plantas  pedum  teueras  habens 


“ Over  men’s  heads  walking  aloft, 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft,” 


Homer’s  Goddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented  a rank,  or  plagued 
with  some  misery  or  other.  IIyginus,/a&.  220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a plea- 
sant tale.  Dame  Cura  by  chance  went  over  a brook,  and  taking  up  some  of 
the  dirty  slime,  made  an  image  of  it ; J upiter  eftsoons  coming  by,  put  life  to 
it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to  give  him,  or  who  should 
own  him;  the  matter  was  referred  to  Saturn  as  judge,  he  gave  thisarbitrement : 
his  name  shall  be  Homo  ab  humo,  Cura  eum  possideat  quamdiu  vivat,  Care 
shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupiter  his  soul,  and  Tellus  his  body  when  he 
dies.  But  to  leave  tales.  A general  cause,  a continuate  cause,  an  inseparable 
accident,  to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery  : were  there  no  other  parti- 
cular affliction  (which  who  is  free  from  ?)  to  molest  a man  in  this  life,  the  very 
cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were  enough  to  macerate,  and  make  him 
weary  of  his  life ; to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger, 
sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  ofhis  birth,  as  b Pliny 
doth  elegantly  describe  it,  “ he  is  born  naked,  and  falls  0 a whining  at  the 
very  first,  he  is  swaddled  and  bound  up  like  a prisoner,  cannot  help  himself, 
and  so  he  continues  to  his  life’s  end.”  Cujusque  feres  pabulum, snitYi  * Seneca, 
impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed 
to  fortune’s  contumelies.  To  a naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast 
on  shore  by  shipwreck,  cold  and  comfortless  in  an  unknown  land  : t no  estate, 
age,  sex,  can  secure  himself  from  this  common  misery.  “ A man  that  is  born 
of  a woman  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble.”  Job  xiv.  1,  22. 
“And  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful,  and  while  his  soul 
is  in  him  it  shall  mourn.  “ All  his  days  are  sorrow  and  his  travels  griefs; 
his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night,”  Eccles.  ii.  23.  and  ii.  11.  “All 
that  is  in  it  is  sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit.”  d Ingress,  progress,  regress, 
egress,  much  alike:  blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the 
middle,  grief  in  the  end,  error  in  all.  What  day  ariseth  to  us  without  some 
gnet,  care,  or  anguish  ? Or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a morning  have  we 

another  till!.3'?1  DOt  iCe’i  °TCast  bef0re  the  eveninS  ? One  is  miserable, 
of  that  .1°ulous>  a thlrd  Odious.  One  complains  of  this  grievance,  another 

nunXoathZTl  nerVh  ulfluando  Pedcs  vexant,  (Seneca)  nunc  distillatio, 
then  thi  fppf  1 uunc  deest,  nunc  superest  sanguis  : now  the  head  aches 
then  the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  Huic  sensus  exuberat,  sed 

Inquietffi,  Mart? Urentes”  Rodcntcsj  Man?'  ^ordac“ A®0-  Edaoes,  II°r.  Moestte,  Amarie,  Ovid.  Damnojjo, 
melancholic!,  quando  vigiliis  multis,  et  solicitiidinn™.  V 3',c’  7-  do  locis  affectis>  homines  sunt  maxiine 

Vodag.  .Omnia  imperfect*  coS  « ^qris fucrint  circumvent!.  * Lucian, 

hominem  nudum,  et  ad  vagitum  edit  natura  ' PS  ! ple,na>,  Cardftn-  b Lib-  1,  nat.  hist.  cap.  1. 

yn/fUii,  Kai  SaKpurnt  entOuKOKio,  t<7i  yevur  uvDpai ttmk  ,ro\  a”  °’  dcv  n^tu3  Jacet  • Anxpu 

«t  lachrymans  morior,  «cc.  * Ad  Marinum  + tocthh  t o«po„v.  Lachrymans  natus  sum, 

aolor,  error  omnia  : quern  tranquil, urn  q^eTn^Iaho^^ 
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cst  pudori  degener  sanguis,  fyc.  He  is  rich,  hut  base  born  ; he  is  noble,  but 
poor  ; a thirdhath  means,  but  he  wants  health  peradventure,  or  wit  to  manage 
his  estate:  children  vex  one,  wife  a second,  &c.  Nemo  facile  cum  conditions 
sud  concordat,  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  a pound  of  sorro  w is  fami- 
liarly mixed  with  a dram  of  content,  little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but  every- 
where  danger,  contention,  anxiety,  in  all  places:  go  where  thou  wilt,  and 
thou  shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases  incum- 
brances, exclamations  : “ If  thou  look  into  the  market,  there  (saith  Chry- 
sostom) is  brawling  and  contention;  if  to  the  court,  there  knavery  and  flat- 
tery, &c.;  if  to  a private  man’s  house,  there’s  cark  and  care,  heaviness,  &c. 
As  he  said  of  old,  ’Nil  ho  mine  in  terra  spir  at  miserum  magis  alma / JNo 
creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  “ 6 m miseries  of  body , 
in  miseries  of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake, 
in  miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,”  as  Bernard  found,  Nunquid  tentatio  est  vita 
humana  super  terrain  ? A mere  temptation  is  our  fife  (Austin,  confess,  lib. 
10  cap.  28),  catena  perpetuorum  malorum,  et  quis  potest  molestias  et  aijji- 
cultates  jiati?  Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ? “ t In  prosperity  we  are 

insolent  and  intolerable,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and 
miserable.”  h In  adversity  I wish  for  prosperity,  and  m prosperity  I am  afraid 
of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be  found?  Where  is  no  temptation  f 
What  condition  of  life  is  free?  ‘Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed  to  it,  glory 
envy;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases,  rest 
and  be  wary,  go  together:  as  if  a man  were  therefore  born  (as  the  Platomsts 
hold)  tobe  punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sms.”  Or  that,  as  Phny 
complains,  “ Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a step-mother,  than  a mother 
unto1  us,  all  things  considered:  no  creatures  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so 
mad,  so  furious;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetous- 
ness, ambition,  superstition.”  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein  there 
is  nought  to  be  expected  but  tempestuous  storms  and  troublesome  waves,  and 

those  infinite,  , . . 

« i Tantum  malorum  pelagus  aspicio, 

Ut  non  sit  inde  enatandi  copia," 

no  halcyonian  times,  wherein  a man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with  his 
present  estate;  but  as  Boethius  infers,  ““There  is  something  in every  one  of 
5.  which  before  trial  we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor  : n we  earnestly  wish,  and 
eagerly  covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it.”  Thus  between  hope  and  fear 
suspicions  angers,  0 Inter  spemque  metumque,  timores  inter  et  iras  betwixt 
Sg  S &'Wout,  *a,  we  bangle  away  our  best  days  befool  out  our 
times  we  lead  a contentious,  discontent,  tumultuous,  melancholy,  miseiable 
fife  • insomuch,  that  if  we  could  foretell  what  was  to  come  and  it  put  to  our 
choice,  we  should  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this  painful  life.  In  a word,  the 
world  itself  is  a maze,  a labyrinth  of  errors,  a desert,  a wilderness  a den  of 
thieves,  cheaters,  &c„  full  of  filthy  puddles  horrid  rocks 
ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  Maonrtg 
and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea  waves;  and  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fall  foi 
on  Charybdis,  and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish,  we  run  from  one 

. Unique  perlculum,  ubique  dolor  ubique  nau^um, 

* Horn.  10.  Si  in  1VU1S>  lb‘  jj*ula  repietur  homo  miseriis,  corporis  miscriis,  animl  miseriis,  dum 

privatam,  <fcc.  f Homer.  ...  i nsmnue  reram  temporumquo  nascimur.  f In  blandiente 

dormit,  dum  vigilat, 8®  v< ^ BJStl’et  mFserl,  Cardan.  ‘ Trospera  in  adversis 

fortuna  intolerandi,  in  calamitatibus  luffubr  , jj  ld,  locus  ubi  non  fit  human®  vine  tcntatio? 
desldero,  et  ad versa  Pr°sPe>iB t™®0’  ‘"‘®ias  invidia,  divitiis  curse,  soboli  solicitude,  yoluptati morbl 

‘Cardan.  Consol.  Sapiential  laboi  annexus,  gior  bominem  nossl*  cum  l’latomstis  agnoscere. 

quieti  paupertas,  ut  quasi  - f « pren.rtura  homlnl,  Ttrlstior  noverca  fuerit:  Null! 

“ Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  satis  lestimarc,  an  me  lor  pai en  ^ ambitio  data>  iuctUs,  avaritia,  uni  superstitio. 

fragllior  vita,  pavor,  confusio, : rat iiti s f\  ublcs  before  me,  that  no  means  of  escape  remain.”  “ Da 

• Euripides.  Nemo  facUb*  u^conditlo^Fsua^oncortatSrat'singuUs  quod  imperiti  petant,  expert!  horreant. 
» Esse  in  honore  iuvat,  mox  diaplicet.  * Hor. 
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plague,  one  mischief,  one  burden  to  another,  duram  servientes  servitutem,  and 
you  may  as  soon  separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from 
water,  brightness  from  the  sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger, 
from  a man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so  many  dwellings  of  human 
misery.  “In  which  grief  and  sorrow  (pas  he  right  well  observes  out  of  Solon) 
innumerable  troubles,  labours  of  mortal  men,  and  all  manner  of  vices,  are 
included,  as  in  so  many  pens.”  Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills,  and  men  as 
so  many  emmets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing 
one  another’s  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several  sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a 
globe  or  map.  “Now  light  and  merry,  but  (qas  one  follows  it)  by-and-by 
sorrowful  and  heavy;  now  hoping,  then  distrusting;  now  patient,  to-morrow 
crying  out;  now  pale,  then  red;  running,  sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halt- 
ing,” &c.  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a thousand,  maybe 
Pullus  Jovis,  in  the  world’s  esteem,  Gallince  films  albce,  an  happy  and  fortu- 
nate man,  ad  invidiam  fielix,  because  rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ; 
yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will  say,  that  of  all  others,  rhe  is  most 
miserable  and  unhappy.  A fair  shoe,  Hie  soccus  novus,  elegans,  as  he  ’ said, 
sed  nescis  ubi  urat,  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is  not  another 
man’s  opinion  can  make  me  happy:  but  as  ‘Seneca  well  hath  it,  “He  is  a 
miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account  himself  happy ; though  he  be  sovereign 
lord  of  a world,  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so ; for  what 
availeth  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thyself  dislike  it?” 
A common  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  well  of  other  men’s  fortunes,  and 
dislike  their  own : a Cui  'placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  e-st  odio  sors ; but  1 quifit 
Meccenas,  dec.,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  what’s  the  cause  of  it?  Many  men  are 
of  such  a perverse  nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  aTheodoret) 
“neither  with  riches  nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  they  are  well  and  when 
they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adversity;  they  are 
troubled  in  a cheap  year,  in  a barren,  plenty  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth 
them,  war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  without.”  This  for  the  most  part  is 
the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable,  and  most  unhappy,  as  we 
think  at  least,  and  show  me  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise. 
Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the  Romans,  inso- 
much that  as  b Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of  any  nation, 
order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared  unto  him:  he  had,  in  a 
word \ Bona  animi,  corporis  et  fortunes,  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so 
ad  P.  Mutianus,  0 Crassus.  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady  was  such 
another  m Pliny’s  conceit,  a king’s  wife,  a king’s  mother,  a king’s  daughter : 
and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks 
brag  of  their  Socrates,  Phocion,  Aristides;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of 
tneir  Aglaus,  Omm  vitdfelix,  ab  omni  periculo  immunis  (which  by  the  way 
Pausamas  held  impossible) ; the  Romans  of  their  • Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for 

temn<Cn?fl?Sed  f°r,tunes’ aud  retired  estates,  government  of  passions,  and  con- 
- - -• . ? « he  Torld : yet  none  of  all  these  were  happy,  or  free  from  discontent, 


npitW  AToi  n /-c  A — nee  irom  msconte: 

etellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates,  for  he  died  a violent  death,  and 


so 


p Borrlicus  In  6.  Job.  TTrbps  Pt  ...  ... 

loctus  et  moeror,  et  mortalium  varii^inflnitl'ilpV^  sunt  1l,arn  hnmanarum  .Trumnarum  domicilia,  quibus 
i Nat.  Chylreus  de  lit.  Europ®.  Lsetus  n « Ct  omni3  generis  vitia,  quasi  septis  includuntur. 

eras  ejulans ; nunc  pallens,  rubens  currens  spu™.  tnstl3  ’ nunc  sperans,  paulo  post  diffidens;  patiens  hodle, 
pracipua.  ■ Cn.  Gracious  ’ ' St  fl  i V °fnS’.trel?cn8>  r Sua  culque  calamitas 

mundo  non  est  bcatus,  qui  se  non  putat-  nuirt  i„lsCr/sf  qul  ?.e  beatisslmum  nonjudicat;  licet  imperct 
" Hor.  ep.  1.  1.  4.  «Hor! Scr  1 Sat  iQ  . rSfert  <I’!ali3  stat”3  tl>us  sit,  si  tibi  videtur  mains ? 
nihil  placet  atque  adeo  et  divitias  damnantet  gr?f-  affect  cap-  6‘  de  Provident.  Multis 

ferunt,  atque  ut  semel  dicam,  nihil  eos  dc  cctatP.t-pP  t t ’ dobI?“rbi3  fxP°stulant,  bene  valentes  graviter 
Biren.e,  cuJu3  felicitatem  fortunse  MeteUi  comnarci  rnl  1 V ?p“  gentis,  ®tatls,  ordinis,  hominera 
dicitur  rerum  bonarum  maxima,  quod  esset  ’ ?’  *'  1-  . * p-,9Pas?ns  Mutianus,  quinque  habuisse 

•ultisslmus,  pontifex  maximus.  q d Lib  7 ReuilTia  CSSet  n°bl1  ssimus,  eloquentisslmus,  juriscon- 
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did  Cato ; and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates, 
a weak  man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  but  as  f he 
said,  “All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;”  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst  thou 
Sampson’s  hair,  Milo’s  strength,  Scanderbeg’s  arm,  Solomon’s  wisdom,  Absa- 
lom’s beauty,  Croesus’s  wealth,  Pasetis  obulum,  Csesar’s  valour,  Alexander  3 
spirit,  Tully’s  or  Demosthenes’  eloquence,  Gyges’  ring,  Perseus  Pegasus,  and 
Gorgon’s  head,  Nestor’s  years  to  come,  all  this  would  not  make  thee  absolute, 
give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or  so  continue  it.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief,  or  if  there 
be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  ’tis  but  for  a time, 

“k Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne | “A  handsome  woman  with  a fish’s  tail.” 


a fair  morning  turns  to  a lowering  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  once 
renowned,  both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall  scarce  find  two,  (saith  Pater- 
culus) Quos  fortuna  maturius  destituerit,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Han- 
nibal, a conqueror  all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last, 
Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erit.  One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Caesar  into 
Home,  Alcibiades  into  Athens,  coronis  aureis  donatus,  crowned,  honoured, 
admired;  by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  massacred,  &c. 
h Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people  at 
first  honoured,  approved;  forthwith  confined  and  banished.  Admirandas 
actiones ; graves  plerunque  sequuntur  invidice,  et  acres  calumnies : tis  Polybius 
his  observation,  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow 
renowned  actions.  One  is  born  rich,  dies  a beggar ; sound  to-da^ , sick  to- 
morrow ; now  in  most  flourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-and-by  de- 
prived of  his  goods  by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated, 
impoverished  as  they  of  “ 1 Rabbali,  put  under  iron  saws,,  and  under  iron  har- 
rows, and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  cast  into  the  tile  kiln,” 

“ k Quid  me  felicem  toties  jactastis  amici, 

Qui  cecidit,  stabili  non  erat  ille  gradu.” 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as  Crcesus, 
now  shifts  for  himself  in  a poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with 
Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a footstool  with  Aurelian,  for  a tyrannising  conqueror  to 
trample  on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  Seneca  said  of  a city  con- 
sumed with  fire,  Una  dies  interest  inter  maximam  civitatem  et  nullam,  one  day 
betwixt  a great  city  and  none : so  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents, 
and  from  ourselves,  our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite,  oneway  betwixt 
a man  and  no  man.  And  which  is  worse,  as  if  discontents  and  miseries  would 
not  come  fast  enough  upon  us:  homo  homini  dcemon,  we  maul,  persecute,  and 
study  how  to  sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses, 
injuries;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many  ‘ravenous  birds;  and  as 
iuo'glers,  panders,  bawds,  cozening  one  another;  or  raging  as  m wolves,  tigers, 
and  devils,  we  take  a delight  to  torment  one  another;  men  are  evil,  wicked, 
malicious,  treacherous,  and  naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  them- 
selves, not  hospitable,  charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  counter- 
feit, dissemblers,  ambidexters,  all  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless, 
pitiless  and  to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to 
others/  0 Praxinoe  and  Gorgo  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those 
costly  sights,  they  then  cried  heneest,  and  would  thrust  out  all  the  rest:  when 
they  are rich  themselves,  in  honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  that  they 
would,  they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requmcs,  and  they 


llbf  r°MTkrr L 

inter  003'aut  belli  pneparatio,  aut  infida  pax,  idem  ego  de  mundl  accobs.  • lheocntus  Idyll.  15. 
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formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a soft  chair  at  ease,  but  he  doth  not 
remember  in  the  meantime  that  a tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  “ an  hungry 
follow  ministers  to  him  full,  he  is  athirst  that  gives  him  drink  (saithp Epictetus) 
and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure : pensive,  sad,  when  he  laughs.” 
Pleno  se  proluit  auro:  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of 
robes,  sweet  music,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasures  the  world  can  afford,  whilst  many 
an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes  to  cover  him, 
labours  hard  all  day  long,  nins,  rides  for  a trifle,  fights  peradventure  from  sun 
to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full  of  pain  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow 
of  heart.  He  loathes  and  scorns  his  inferior,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal,  en  vies 
his  superior,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another 
species,  a demi-god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human  infirmities.  Generally 
they  love  not,  ai-e  not  beloved  again  : they  tire  out  others’  bodies  with  con- 
tinual labour,  they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sibi  nati; 
and  are  so  far  many  times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek 
all  means  to  depress,  even  most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  them- 
selves, those  whom  they  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  bound  to  relieve  and  help, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  let  them  caterwaul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang, 
before  they  will  any  ways  (though  it  be  in  their  power-)  assist  or  ease:  qso 
unnatural  are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  un regardful;  so  hard-hearted,  so 
churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a disposition.  And  being  so 
brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible  but  that 
we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine  every 
condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  princes,  monarchs,  and  magistrates  seem 
to  be  most  happy,  but  look  into  their  estate,  yon  shall  rfind  them  to  be  most 
encumbered  with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspicion,  jealousy  : that  a3 
he  said  of  a crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that  accompany  it,  they 
would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Quem  mi/ii  regem  dabis  (saith  Chrysostom)  non 
curis  plenum  ? What  king  canst  thou  show  me,  not  full  of  cares  ? “ ‘Look 

not  on  his  crown,  but  consider  his  afflictions ; attend  not  his  number  of  servants, 
but  multitude  of  crosses.  N ihil  aliud potestas  culminis,  quam  tempestas  mentis , 
as  Gregory  seconds  him;  sovereignty  is  a tempest  of  the  soul  : Sylla-like 
they  have  brave  titles  but  terrible  fits : splendorem  titulo,  cruciatum  animo 
which  made  * Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel ad  tribunal,  vel  ad  interitum  duceretur . 
it  to  be  a judge,  or  to  be. condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  con- 
demned. . Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament ; what  their  pains  are,  stultt 
nesciunt,  ipsi  sentiunt:  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I shall  prove  elsewhere, 
and  tlieir  wealth  is  brittle,  like  children’s  rattles : they  come  and  go  there  ii 
no  certainty  in  them  : those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depress, 
and  leave  in  a vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are  as  so  many  asses  to 

c ^r;i°7f  they,^e  free’  and  live  at  ease’  the7  spend  themselves,  and 
same  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulation, 

% the  poor  I reserve  for  another  “place,  and  their  discontents. 

in  l itS  professions  I hold  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no  content  or  security 

teinTible  in  ft.  “Tr  you  P,tohi  Iww  res°1''el  he  a divine,  ’tie  con- 
i • i e woild  a esteem;  to  be  a lawyer,  ’tis  to  be  a wrangler  • to  be 

a l°tU;  >tiS  11°athe<1;  a Philosopher,  a madman;  an  alchymist, 

ter  ftrudtl  nu  I n ’ hungry  ^ a ^ician,  a player ; a schoolmas- 
ter, a drudge,  an  husbandman,  an  emmet;  a merchant,  hk  gffins  are  uncer- 

i Quando  InadokscenU^  negotlosos,  edentl  esurientes,  bibentl  sltientcs,  Sio. 

nunt  duriores  continent!*  leges.  - Liigubris  Ato  lLtn  f vol“ptates  suas  expleverint,  1111  gnatis  impo- 
qmeta  fadicitas  ■ Plus  aloes  ouam  * luctuque  fero  Kcgum  turaidas  obsidet  arces.  Res  est  in 

diadem  a aspicias,  sedvtamafflrHnn^rif  ,abet'  Non  humijacentcm  tolleres.  Valer.  1.  7 c 3 . 1 r “* 

Autarch  reLcth’.Sed  catarVf  satelUtum,  sod  curarutn  muUUudhfem. 

i.  subsect.  b.  *Stercus  ct  urma,  medicorum  forcula  prlma. 
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tain;  a mechanician,  base ; a chirurgeon,  fulsome;  a tradesman,  a 7 liar ; a 
tailor,  a thief ; a serving-man,  a slave ; a soldier,  a butcher ; a smith,  or  a 
metalman,  the  pot’s  never  from’s  nose;  a courtier,  a parasite,  as  he  could  find 
no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself ; I can  show  no  state  of  life  to  give  con- 
tent. The  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages;  children  live  in  a perpetual  slavery, 
etill  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters;  young  men,  and  of  riper 
years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  false- 
hood, and  cozenage, 


Incedit  per  ignes, 


“ you  incautious  tread 


Suppositoscineri  doloso,"  1 On  fires,  with  faithless  aslies  overhead.” 

*old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions,  silicernia,  dull  of 
hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled,  harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they 
cannot  know  their  own  face  in  a glass,  a burthen  to  themselves  and  othei's,  after 
YO  years,  “ all  is  sorrow”  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not  live  but  linger..  If 
they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases ; if  sick,  weary  of  their  lives : Non  est  vivere 
sed  valere,  vita.  One  complains  of  want,  a second  of  servitude,  b another  of  a 
secret  or  incurable  disease ; of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger, 
death  of  friends,  shipwreck,  persecution,  imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse, 
0 contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scoffs, 
flouts,  unfortunate  marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  childien,  false 
servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppression,  frustrate 
hopes  and  ill  success,  &c. 


“d  Tafia  de  geuere  hoc  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem  ut 
Delassare  valent  F abium. 


“ But,  every  various  instance  to  repeat, 
Would  tire  even  Fabius  of  incessant  prate." 


Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them  ; they  aie  the 
subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime  thus  much  I may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they 
crucify  the  soul  of  man,  “attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them,  shrivel 
them  up  like  old  apples,  make  them  as  so  many  anatomies  (fossa  atque  pelhs 
est  totus,  ita  cun's  macet),  they  cause  tempus  feedum  et  squalidum,  cumbeisome 
days,  ingrataque  tempora,  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times:  make  us  howl,  roar, 
and  tear  our  hairs,  as  sorrow  did  in  gCebes’  table,  and.  groan  for  the  very 
anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail  us  as  David’s  did,  Psal.  xl.  12,  “for 
innumerable  troubles  that  compassed  him  ;”  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with 
Hezekiah,  Isaiah  lviii.  17,  “behold,  for  felicity  I had  bitter  grief;  to  weep 
with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with  Jeremy,  xx.  14,  and  our 
stars  with  Job  : to  hold  that  axiom  of  Silenus,  “ h better  never  to  have  been 
born,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  die  quickly or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the 
world,  as  Timon  did  ; creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites ; cast  ail 
into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus  ; or  as  Theombrotus  Ambrociato  s 400 
auditors,  precipitate  ourselves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseiies. 

Sotsect.  XI. — Concupiscihle  Appetite,  as  Desires , Ambition,  Causes. 

These  concupiscihle  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a rope, 
mutually  mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart : both 
good,  as  Austin  holds,  l.  14,  c.  9,  de  civ.  Dei,  “‘if  they  be  moderate;  both 
nernicious  if  they  be  exorbitant.”  This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever  it 
may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a show  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  our  concupiscences 
most  part  affect  us  with  content  and  a pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  m extremes, 
they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A true  saymg  it  is,  “Desire  hath  no 
rest;”  is  infinite  in  itself,  endless;  and  as  “one  calls  it,  a perpetual  lack, 
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horse- mill,  according  to  Austin,  still  going  round  as  in  a ring.  They  are  not 
so  continual,  as  divers,  felieius  atomos  denumerare  possem,  saith  m Bernard, 
quam  motus  cordis;  nunc  hcec,  nunc  ilia  cogito,  you  may  as  well  reckon  up  the 
motes  in  the  sun  as  them.  “ n It  extends  itself  to  every  thing,”  as  Guianerius 
will  have  it,  “ that  is  superfluously  sought  after or  to  any  0 fervent  desire,  as 
Femelius  interprets  it;  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortui'es  if  immoderate, 
and  is  (according  to  p Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause  of  melancholy. 
Multuosis  concupiscenliis  dilaniantur  cogitationes  mece,  q Austin  confessed,  that 
he  was  torn  a pieces  with  his  manifold  desires : and  so  doth  r Bernard  com- 
plain, “that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a minute  of  an  hour:  this  I would 
have,  and  that,  and  then  I desire  to  be  such  and  such.”  ’Tis  a hard  matter 
therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  various  and  many,  impossible  to 
apprehend  all.  I will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious 
in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour,  which  we  com- 
monly call  ambition;  love  of  money,  which  is  covetousness,  and  that  greedy 
desire  of  gain : self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire  of  vain-glory  or  applause, 
love  of  study  in  excess;  love  of  women  (which  will  require  a just  volume  of 
itself),  of  the  other  I will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

Ambition,  a proud  covetousness,  or  a dry  thirst  of  honour,  a great  torture  of 
the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a gallant  madness,  one 
• defines  it  a pleasant  poison,  Ambrose,  “ a canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden 
plague:”  * Bernard,  “ a secret  poison,  the  father  of  livor,  and  mother  of  hypo- 
crisy, the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquieting 
all  that  it  takes  hold  of.”  “ Seneca  calls  it,  rem  solicitam,  timidam,  vanam, 
ventosam,  a windy  thing,  a vain,  solicitous,  and  fearful  thing.  For  commonly 
they  that,  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a perpetual 
agony,  still  T perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tristesque  recedunt  (Lucretius),  doubtful, 
timorous,  suspicious,  loath  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cogging  and  collogue- 
“g,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting, 
waiting  at  men’s  doors, , with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility!* 
If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  7 * * Cyprian  describes  it)  possess 
his  thirsty  soul,  ambitionis  salsugo  ubi  bibulam  animam  possidet,  by  hook  and 
by  crook  he  will  obtain  it,  “ and  from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honours  and 
offices,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one,  bribing  another,  he 
will  leave  no  means  unessay’d  to  win  all.”  ‘It  is  a wonder  to  see  how  slavishly 
these  kmd  of  men  subject  themselves,  when  they  are  about  a suit,  to  every 
inferior  person;  what  pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine, 
protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo,  early  up,  down  late  • 
how  obsequious  and  affable  they  are,  how  popular  and  courteous,  how  they  min 
and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how 
they  spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that  manv  times,  which 
they  had  much  better  be  without;  as  • Cyneas  the  orator  told  Pyrrhus  • with 
what  waking  nights,  painful  hours,  anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind 
inter  spemqux  metumque,  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 
time.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If  they  do  obtain  their 
suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  the  Jare  not  so  freed, 
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their  anxiety  is  anew  to  begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nihil  aliud  nisi 
imperium  spirant,  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sovereignty 
and  honour,  like  b Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  duke  of  Milan,  “ a man  of  singular 
wisdom,  but  profound  ambition,  born  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  ot 
Italy,”  though  it  be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends’  undoing,  they  will  contend, 
they  may  not  cease,  but  as  a dog  in  a wheel,  a bird  in  a cage,  or  a squirrel  in 
a chain,  so  "Budseus  compares  them;  dthey  climb  and  climb  still,  with  much 
labour,  but  never  make  an  end,  never  at  the  top.  A knight  would  be  a baronet, 
and  then  a lord,  and  then  a viscount,  and  then  an  earl,  &c. ; a doctor,  a dean, 
and  then  a bishop;  from  tribune  to  prsetor;  from  bailiff  to  major;  first  this 
office,  and  then  that;  as  Pyrrhus  in  0 Plutarch,  they  will  first  have  Greece, 
then  Africa,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  iEsop’s  frog  so  long,  till  in  the  end 
they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemonias  scalas,  and  break  their 
own  necks;  or  as  Evangel  us  the  piper  in  Lucian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long, 
till  he  fell  down  dead.  If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a canvass,  he  is  in  a hell 
on  the  other  side  ; so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretic, 
Tui’k,  or  traitor  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  rails,  swears, 
fights,  slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders : and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum 
explere  non  potest,  furore  corripitur ; if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire  (asfBodine 
writes)  he  runs  mad.  So  that  both  ways,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long 
as  his  ambition  lasts,  he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent 
and  grief  in  the  meantime,  G madness  itself,  or  violent  death  in  the  end.  The 
event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes’  courts,  for 
a courtier’s  life  (as  Budseus  describes  it)  “ is  a h gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust, 
fraud,  imposture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  envy,  pride;  'the  court,  a common 
conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servers,  politicians,”  tfcc. ; or  as  k Anthony  Perez 
will,  “ the  suburbs  of  hell  itself.”  If  you  will  see  such  discontented  persons, 
there  you  shall  likely  find  them.  1 And  which  he  observed  of  the  markets  of 
old  Borne, 

“ Qui  perjurum  convenire  vult  hominem,  mltto  in  Comitium; 

Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Cluasinre  sacrum; 

Dites,  damnosos  maritos,  sub  basilica  quterito,”  &c. 

Perjured  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  liars,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  etc.  keep 
their  several  stations;  they  do  still,  and  always  did  in  every  commonwealth. 


Subsect.  XII. — Covetousness,  a Cause. 


Plutakch,  in  his  m book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  more  grievous 
than  those  of  the  soul,  is  of  opinion,  “ if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our 
miseries  in  this  life,  you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning 
from  stubborn  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust  or  im- 
moderate affection,  as  covetousness,”  &c.  “From  whence  are  wars  and  con- 
tentions amongst  you?”  * St.  James  asks:  1 will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine, 
simony,  oppression,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  &c.  are  they  not 
from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in 
keeping,  sordity  in  spending ; that  they  are  so  wicked,  “ “ unjust  against  God, 
their  neighbour,  themselves;”  all  comes  hence.  “The  desire  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 
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sorrows,”  1 Tim.  vi.  1 0.  Hippocrates  therefore  in  his  Epistle  to  Crateva,  an 
herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  counsel,  that  if  it  were  posssible,  “ “amongst 
other  herbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there 
be  no  remainder  left,  and  then  know  this  for  a certainty,  that  together  with 
their  bodies,  thou  mayst  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds.”  For  it 
is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many 
miseries,  much  discontented  care  and  woe;  this  “inordinate  or  immoderate, 
desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,”  as  pBonaventure  defines  it:  or,  as 
Austin  describes  it,  a madness  of  the  soul,  Gregory,  a torture;  Chrysostom,  an 
insatiable  drunkenness;  Cyprian,  blindness,  speciosum  supplicium,  a plague 
subverting  kingdoms,  families,  an  t incurable  disease;  Budseus,  an  ill  habit, 
“ ’yielding  to  no  remedies : ” neither,  Aesculapius  nor  Plntus  can  cure  them : a 
continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I know 
there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise,  that 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight  in 
the  world  like  unto  it.  ’Twas  + Bias’  problem  of  old,  “ With  what  art  thou 
not  weary?  with  getting  money.  What  is  more  delectable?  to  gain.”  What 
is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes  a poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  carry  such  great 
burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery,  undergo 
such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  early,  and  lie  down  late,  if 
there  were  not  an  exti’aordinary  delight  in  getting  and  keeping  of  money? 
What  makes  a merchant  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque  domi , to  range  all 
over  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  * Zones  of  heat  and  cold;  volun- 
tarily to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such  miserable  famine,  nasty 
usage,  in  a stinking  ship ; if  there  were  not  a pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money, 
which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains?  What  makes 
them  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering 
their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells,  when  they  have  enough 
already,  if  they  could  be  content,  and  no  such  cause  to  labour,  but  an  extraor- 
dinary delight  they  take  in  riches.  This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  show,  a 
popular  and  strong  argument ; but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it, 
and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far  otherwise  than  he  supposeth ; it  may 
be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  pai't  all  melancholy  is.  For  such  men 
likely  have  some  lucida  intervalla , pleasant  symptoms  intermixed ; but  you 
must  note  that  of  + Ghiysostom,  “ ’Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to  be 
covetous : generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizzards,  mad-men,  rmiserable  wretches, 
living  beside  themselves,  sine  arte  fruendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion, 
sorrow,  and  discontent,  plus  aloes  quammellis  habent;  and  are  indeed,  “ rather 
possessed  by  their  money,  than  possessors:”  as  "Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati 
pecunus;  bound  prentice  to  their  goods,  as  + Pliny;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi 
divitxarum,  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ; and  we  may  conclude  of 
them  all,  as  ‘ Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomseus  king  of  Cyprus,  “ He  was  in  title  s 
king  of  that  island,  but  in  his  mind,  a miserable  drudge  of  money : ” 

“ — § potiore  metallis 

Libertate  carens ” 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoic,  in 
Horace,  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another, 
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but  that  covetous  men  “are  madder  than  the  rest ; and  he  that  shall  truly  look 
into  their  estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of  them,  but 
that  they  are  all  “fools,  as  Nabal  was,  Re  et  nomine  (1.  Reg.  25).  For  what 
greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  ||  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need 
not]  and  when,  as  Cyprian  notes,  “The  may  be  freed  from  his  burden,  and 
eased  of  his  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing,  when  he  hath  enough, 
to  get  more,  to  live  besides  himself,”  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  hi.s 
wife  “and  children,  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that 
which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps;  like  a hog,  or 
dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good, 
hurting  himself  and  others : and  for  a little  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own 
soul!  They  are  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Ahab’s  spirit  was,  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  Naboth’s  vineyard,  (3.  Reg.  21.)  and  if  he  lay  out  his 
money  at  any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children’s  good, 
he  brawls  and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loath  to 
part  from  it : Miser  abstinet  et,  timet  uti,  Hor.  He  is  of  a wearish,  dry,  pale 
constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business;  his  riches,  saith 
Solomon,  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth  on 
himself;  or  if  he  do  sleep,  ’tis  a very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep: 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 

“ congestis  undlque  saccls 

Indormit  inhians, ” 


And  though  he  be  at  a banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  “ he  sighs  for  grief  of 
heart  (as  “Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep  though  it  be  upon  a down  bed; 
his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest,  Troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in 
plenty,  unhappy  for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come.”  Basil. 
He  is  a perpetual  drudge,  “restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never  satisfied,  a slave, 
a wretch,  a dust-worm,  semper  quod  idolo  suo  immolet,  sedulus  observat , Cypr. 
prolog.  ad  sermon,  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  offer  to  his  golden  god, 
per  fas  et  nefas,  he  cares  not  how,  his  trouble  is  endless,  icrescunt  divitice, 
tamen  eurtce  nescio  quid  semper  abest  red:  his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more 
he  hath,  the  more  che  wants:  like  Pharaoh’s  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the 
fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  f Austin  therefore  defines  covetousness,,  quarum- 
libet  rerum  inhonestam  et  insatiabilem  cupiditatem,  a dishonest  and  insatiable 
desire  of  gain;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  compares  it  to  hell;  “ 6 which 
devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a bottomless  pit,”  an  endless  misery ; 
in  quern  scopulum  avaritice  cadaver osi  senes  ut  plurimum  impingunt,  and  that 
which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  dis- 
trust. He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about 
to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  false: 


« Rem  suam  periisse,  seque  eradicarier, 

Et  divdm  atque  hominum  clamat  continuo  fluem, 
De  suo  tigiUo  fumus  si  qua  exit  foras." 


« if  Ris  doors  creek,  then  out  he  cries  anon, 
His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone." 


Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb,  As  fearful  as  Plutus;  so  doth  Aristophanes 
and  Lucian  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no 
man,  “ hThey  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  corn;  they  are  afraid  of  their 


hellebori  mnlto  pars  maxima  avaris.  * Luke,  xil.  20.  Stulte,  hac  nocte  eriplam  animara 
» Danda  es  moltalihus  sunt  dementia.  Theog.  7 Ed.  2.  lib.  2.  Exonerate  cum  se  poss.t 

oondcribus  pergit  magis  fortunis  augentibus  pertinaciter  incubare.  * Non  amicis,  non  hberis, 
et  relerare  po  , possidet  ad  hoc  tantum,  ne  possidere  alteri  liceat,  & c.  Hieron.  ad  Paulm. 

non  ipsi  sibl qdidquam ^impernt,  possiue^  . > 2 £b  2 Suspirat  in  convivio,  bibat  licet  gcmm.s 

tam  deest  quod  habet  quam  quou  non  na  . ..  , b Angustatur  ex  abundantia,  contnstatur 

et  toro  molliore  marcidum  corpus  condi den t,  vigi lat  m ^uma.  *nf  usni in ^ nunquam  cessat  qul 

ex  opulentia,  infelix  prssentibM  ^ 4 £?  Quo  plus  sunt  pot*,  plus 

pecunlas  supplerc  ‘^^t  ^uianer^tract^  16.  H.  „imu3  acccdut>  qul  nUnc  deformat  agellum. 

ffiWlT arhit.  ImmorituV  studfis,  et  innoro  senescit^habend^.  c^.^g  ^ulJTtlifentoB 

modum  non  habet,  hoc  egentior  quo  plura  a . Euripides^  metuunt  tempestates  ob  frumentum,  amicoo 

^ 6Umm0Sl  Illedi0S■ 
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friends  lest  they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow;  they  are 
afraid  of  their  enemies  lest  they  hurt  them,  thieves  lest  they  rob  them ; they 
are  afraid  of  war  aud  afraid  of  peace,  afraid  of  rich  and  afraid  of  poor ; afraid 
of  all.”  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars, 
which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  aud  dare  not  use  that  they  have  : what  if  a dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss?  and  were  it  not  that  they  are  loath  to*  lay 
out  money  on  a rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  aud  sometimes  die  to 
save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and  cattle  miscarry ; 
though  they  have  abundance  left,  as  k Agellius  notes.  1 Valerius  makes  men- 
tion of  one  that  in  a famine  sold  a mouse  for  200  pence,  and  famished 
himself:  such  are  their  cares,  “griefs  and  perpetual  fears.  These  symptoms 
are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of  a covetous  man ; 
““lying  in  bed,  he  asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fast, 
the  carcase  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ; and  though  she 
say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot  and  barelegged, 
to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a dark  lantern  searching  every  corner,  scarce 
sleeping  a wink  all  night.”  Lucian  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called 
Gallus,  brings  in  Mycillus  the  cobbler  disputing  with  his  cock,  sometimes  Py- 
thagoras ; where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con  to  prove  the  happiness  of  a 
mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a rich  man,  Pythagoras’  cock  in  the  end,  to 
illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gnyphon  the 
usurer’s  house  at  midnight,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates  ; whom  they  found 
both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling  of  their  money,  0 lean,  dry, 
pale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  somebody  should  make  a hole  through 
the  wall,  and  so  get  in  ; or  if  a rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a sud- 
den, and  running  to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fast.  Plautus,  in  his 
Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  p commanding  Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors 
fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out,  lest  any  body  should  make  that  an  errand  to 
come  to  his  house : when  he  washed  his  hands,  qhe  was  loath  to  fling  away  the 
foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  because  the  smoke  got  out  of 
his  roof.  And  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a crow  scratch  upon  the  muck-hill, 
returned  in  all  haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was 
digged  up;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their  actions,  shall  find 
these  and  many  such  passages  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  veri- 
fied indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is, 

“ * manifesta  phreneaia 

Ut  locuplea  moriaria  egenti  rivere  fato.” 

A mere  madness,  to  live  like  a wretch,  and  die  rich. 


Subsect.  A.III.  Love  of  Gaming,  <bc.  and  pleasures  immoderate  / Cause#. 

It  is  a wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miserable  wretches,  ono 
snail  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been 
well  descended,  and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
ready  to  be  starved,  lingering  out  a painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body 
and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure  and  riot.  ’Tis 

IwleTr'ST  6nd  ?fa  !,SenSUal  ePicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified 
and  cai  ned  away  headlong  with  then:  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes  in  his 

commutent"'  Llb^cap?  G^'  3'«  Omnea o^rn^™  C°  8CelerIs  PCrvenlunt  ob  lucrum,  ut  vitam  propriam 
ob  aurum  insidiari  putat,  nunquam  quicacena  PU? l,tantu: 5 8U8Pi?atar  ?mu“  timidua,  sibiqua 
uxorem  au  arcam  probe  clauaiL  au  cauanla  V i Ub‘  U'  , GaP-  18-  in  >ecto  jacena  interrogac 
omnia  obiena  et  luatrana,  et  vix  aomno indulgena'  E 14  ab3'lu?  calceis>  accenaa  lucerna 

p Cave  quemquain  alienum  in  aedea  intromiaeris  im.m  „Tf  Gu  .3  e^temiatus,  vl8llan3  et  secum  supputana. 
quam  quaeritet.  Si  bona  fortune  veniat  no  intromiMrif^OcSmli  ““SV1 ldqua™  8it  1U0(1  to  quis. 

ammi  quia  domo  abeundum  eat  mihi : Niinis  hercule  invltim  .!iw°.3!3  for<"3  ambobus  Pesaulia.  Discrutior 
proiuudere,  &c.  periit  dum  fumua  de  tigillo  exit  Witte,  1 * f agam  acl0'  1 plorat  aquaiu 
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table,  S.  Ambrose  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest 
Lucian  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  conductis,  hath  excellent  well  deciphered  such 
men’s  proceedings  in  his  picture  of  Opulentia,  whom  he  feigns  to  dwell  on  the 
top  of  a high  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suitors  ; at  their  first  com- 
ing they  are  generally  entertained  by  pleasure  and  dalliance,  and  have  all  the 
content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  money  lasts : but  when 
their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a back  door,  headlong, 
and  there  left  to  shame,  reproach,  despair.  And  he  at  first  that  had  so  many 
attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and  all 
the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good  respect, 
is  now  upon  a sudden  stript  of  all,  rpale,  naked,  old,  diseased  and  forsaken, 
cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself ; having  no  other  company  but 
repentance,  sorrow,  grief,  derision,  beggary  and  contempt,  which  are  his  daily 
attendants  to  his  life’s  end.  As  the  “prodigal  son  had  exquisite  music,  merry 
company,  dainty  fare  at  first ; but  a sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end  ; so  have 
all  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers.  iTristes  voluptatum  exitus,  et  quis- 
quis  voluptatum  suarum  reminisci  volet,  intelliget,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood is  their  last  ; grief  of  mind,  madness  itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon 
which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  themselves,  are  cards,  dice,  hawks 
and  hounds,  Insanum  venandi  studium,  one  calls  it,  insanoe  substractiones  : 
their  mad  structures,  disports,  plays,  &c.,  when  they  are  unseasonably  used, 
imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their  fortunes.  Some  men  are  consumed  by 
mad  fantastical  buildings,  by  making  gallex-ies,  cloisters,  terraces,  walks, 
orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure ; 
Inutiles  domos,  “Xenophon  calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome 
things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament  and  befit- 
ting some  great  men  • yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their 
estates.  Forestus  in  liis  observations  hath  an  example  of  such  a one  that  became 
melancholy  upon  the  like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unpro- 
fitable building,  which  would  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I say, 
are  x overthrown  by  those  mad  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting  ; honest  recrea- 
tions, and  fit  for  some  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person ; whilst 
they  will  maintain  their  falconers,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth,  saith 
7 Salmutze,  “ runs  away  with  hounds,  and  their  fortunes  fly  away  with 
hawks.”  They  persecute  beasts  so  long,  till  in  the  end  they  themselves 
degenerate  into  beasts,  as  * Agrippa  taxeth  them,  * Actseon-like,  for  as  he  was 
eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and  their  pa- 
trimonies, in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time 
their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad  too 
sometimes  are  our  great  men  in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much  on  it.  “ b When 
they  drive  poor  husbandmen  from  their  tillage,”  as  °Sarisburiensis  objects, 
Polycrat.  1.  1 . c.  4.  “ fling  down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make 
parks,  and  forests,  starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  a punishing  in  the  mean 
time  such  a man  that  shall  molest  their  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is 
otherwise  a common  hacker,  or  a notorious  thief.’  Lut  great  men  are  some 
ways  to  be  excused,  the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be 


'Ventricosus,  nudus,  pallidus,  Irova  pudorem  occnltans,  dextra  seipsum  strangulans,  occurrit  autem 

exenn?”“n«a  his  ’n.iserum'conticiens  &c.  •Lukexv.  ‘Boethius  '*°££Zri2Sto 

C03  nui  in aena  vi  argentl  doinus  inutilcs  tedifleant,  inquit  Socrates.  1 bausouneusis 
Polycrat  1 1.  c.  H.  venatorcs  omnes  adliuc  Institutionem  redolent  centaurorum.  Karo i Inrcmitur 

“ ,,5f as 
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counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells  a merry  story  to  this  purpose,  con- 
demnin'* thefolly  and  impertinent  business  of  such  kindof  persons.  A physician, 
of  Milan,  saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a pit  of  water  in  his  house,  in 
which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  their  knees  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to 
the  chin,  pro  rnodo  insanice,  as  they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them 
by  chance  that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a gallant  rirle 
by  with  a hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  after  him,  would 
needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  preparation  served;  he  made  answer  to  kill 
certain  fowls;  the  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth  which 
he  killed  in  a year;  he  replied  5 or  10  crowns;  and  when  he  urged  him  farther 
what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  400  crowns;  with 
that  the  patient  bade  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare,  for  if  our  master 
come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the 
chin : taxing  the  madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  themselves  in 
those  idle  sports,  neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  affairs.  Leo  decimus, 
that  hunting  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  ” Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immo- 
derate desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so  much  that  (as  he  saith)  he  would 
sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  months  together,  leave  suitors  f unre- 
spected, bulls  and  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private 
men’s  loss.  “ gAnd  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his  game 
not  so  good,  he  wa3  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile  and  miscall  many  times 
men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so  sour,  be  so  angry  and 
waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.”  But  if  he 
had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  the  other  side,  incredibili  munificentid, 
with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence  he  would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunters, 
and  deny  nothing  to  any  suitor  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  ’tis 
the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galatseus  observes,  if  they  win,  no  men 
living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  hif  they  lose,  though  it  be  but  a trifle,  two 
or  three  games  at  tables,  or  a dealing  at  cards  for  twopence  a game,  they  are 
so  choleric  and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break  many  times 
into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbeseeming  speeches,  little 
differing  from  mad  men  for  the  time.  Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming, 
if  it  be  excessive,  thus  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win  or  lose 
for  the  present,  their  winnings  are  not  Munera  fortunce,  sed  insidice,  as  that 
wise  Seneca  determines,  not  fortune’s  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  catastrophe 
is  ’beggary,  ^ Ut  pestis  vitam,  sic  adimit  alea  pecuniam,  as  the  plague  take3 
away  life,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  1 omnes  nudi,  inopes  et  egeni ; 

“mAlea  Scylla  vorax,  species  certissima  furtl, 

Non  contenta  bonis  aniraum  quoque  perfida  mergit, 

F ceda,  furax,  infamis,  iners,  furiosa,  ruina.” 

For  a little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettings  now  and  then, 
their  wives  and  childrenare  wringed  in  the  mean  time,  and  they  themselves  with 
loss  of  body  and  soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  I will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious 
prodigals,  perdendce  pecunice  genitos,  as  he  n taxed  Anthony,  Qui  patrimonium 
sine  ulld  fori  calumnia  amittunt,  saith  “Cyprian,  and  pmad  Sybaritical  spend- 
thriits,  Quique  una  comedunt  patrimonia  coend;  that  eat  up  all  at  a breakfast, 
at  a supper,  or  amongst  bawds,  parasites,  and  players,  consume  themselves  in 


* A ut° ^"felici t er*  ven ’ im™  h 8 Vit-'  fon' 10-  fVenationibus  ndeo  pcrditb  studebat  et  aucupils. 
incredibile  cst  nuali  vnlHiq  nnl,m£Rt  ut  summos  S3-‘PC  viros  acerbissimis  contuincliia  oncrarct,  ct 

a "?bitu  dolore,n  Iraoundiamque  pneferret,  etc.  " Unicuiquc  autem 

comitantibua  err,aTcrit  aut  decePtlls  sit-  1 J “ten.  Sat.  8.  Nee  enim  loculi* 

tcrtSmrt r°'llta  sed  luditur  area.  Lemnius  Instit.  ca.  44.  mendaciorum  quidem,  et 
•im  in'furta  delablto  it  ranted  S hab,en8  patrimonii  reverentiam,  quum  illud  cffudcrlt,  sen- 

tlal  27  n S,1  W O S \ kJ 3n is:  Pol>’crat-  • >•  e.  5.  “ Damhoderus.  ■ Dan.  Soutcr.  - Petrar. 

in  naanum  hominL  cnntteiS’n  S P, plutus  ln  Arlstoph.  calls  all  such  gamesters  madmen.  Si 

f u loiia ” t ^ i v ers o ri a!,n Cl? rj^ a ^ bom . ^°ntaneum  ad  80  et  os,  et  narcs,  et  oculos  rivos  faeiunt 
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an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  qTiber,  with  great  wagers,  vain  and 
idle  expenses,  die.,  not  themselves  only,  but  even  all  their  friends,  as  a man 
desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him,  by  suretiship  and 
borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies.  TIrati  pecu- 
niis,  as  he  saith,  angry  with  their  money:  “"what  with  a wanton  eye,  a liquorish 
tongue,  and  a gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly  impoverished 
themselves,  mortgaged  their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  their 
ancestors’  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do ; they  repent  at  leisure ; and  when  all  Is  gone 
begin  to  be  thrifty : but  Sera  est  in  f undo  parsimonia,  ’tis  then  too  late  to  look 
about;  their  ‘end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent.  And  well  they 
deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent.  n Catarnidiari  in  Amphitheatro,  as  by 
Adrian  the  emperor’s  edict  they  were  of  old,  decoctores  honorum  suorum,  so  he 
calls  them,  prodigal  fools,  to  be  publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies, 
rather  than  to  be  pitied  or  relieved.*  The  Tuscans  and  Boetians  brought  their 
bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a bier  with  an  empty  purse  carried  before 
them,  all  the  boys  following,  where  they  sat  all  day  circumstante  plebe,  to  be 
infamous  and  ridiculous.  At  y Padua  in  Italy  they  have  a stone  called  the 
stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate  house,  where  spendthrifts,  and  such  as 
disclaim  non-payment  of  debts,  do  sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that  by 
that  note  of  disgrace,  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expense,  or 
borrowing  more  than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  ‘civilians  of  old  set 
guardians  over  such  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over  madmen,  to  mode- 
rate their  expenses,  that  they  should  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to 
the  utter  undoing  of  their  families. 

I may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  human 
kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have  infatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people: 
they  go  commonly  together. 

“»Qui  vino  indulge t,  quern  que  alea  decoquit,  ille 
In  venerem  putret ” 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xxiii.  29.  to  whom  is  woe,  but  to  such 
a one  as  loves  drink?  it  causeth  torture  ( vino  tortus  et  ira ),  and  bitterness  of 
mind,  Sirac.  31.  21.  Vinum  fur  oris,  Jeremy  calls  it,  15.  cap.  wine  of  madness, 
as  well  he  may,  for  insanire  facit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad,  and 
wise  men  bmad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.  Accidit  hodie  terribilis 
casus  (saith  CS.  Austin),  hear  a miserable  accident;  Cyrillus’  son  this  day  in  his 
drink,  Matrem  preegnantem  nequiter  oppressit,  sororem  violare  voluit,  patrem 
occidit  fere,  et  duas  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  vulneravit,  would  have  violated  his 
sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A true  saying  it  was  of  him,  Vino  dari  lectitiam 
et  dolorem,  drink  causeth  mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow,  drink  causeth  “ po- 
verty and  want,”  (Prov.  xxi.)  shame  and  disgrace.  Multi  ignobiles  evasere  ob 
vini  potum,  et  (Austin)  amissis  honoribus  profugi  aberrarunt : many  men  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and  beggars,  having 
turned  all  their  substance  into  aurum  potabile,  that  otherwise  might  have  lived 
in  good  worship  and  happy  estate,  and  for  a few  hours’  pleasure,  for  their 
Hilary  term’s  but  short,  or  dfree  madness,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  purchase  unto 
themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare  facit  cor,  saith  the  wise  man, 
*Atque  homini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleasant  at  first  she  is,  like  Dioscorides 


-.Pasr-isins  Justus  1.1.  do  alca.  'Seneca.  'Hall.  tin  Sat.  11.  Scd  defldente  crumeaa:  et 
(rpqppntp  trula  nuia’to  manet  exitus — rebus  In  ventrem  mcrsls.  *Spartian.  Adriano.  * Alex,  ab  Alex. 

6 c 1 O ld em  G e»s  Ub.  6.  Gr*.  disc.  r Fines  Moris.  • Justinian,  in  Digcstis.  * Perrins, 

Sat  5 “ One  indulges  in  wine,  another  the  die  consumes,  a third  is  decomposed  by  venery.  t’Poeulura 

‘sinus  h ouo  sspe  naufragium  faciunt,  jactura  turn  pccunire  turn  mentis.  Erasm.  in  Pror.  callcum 
Sges  chil Veen??. Prm  41.  • Ser’.  33.  ad  frat.  in  Ercmo.  - Liberal  umus  horai  msanlum 

stterno  tcinporia  tfedio  pensant.  • Mcnauder. 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  14.] 


Philautia , or  Self-love,  da. 
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Rhododaphne,  that  fair  plant  to  the  eye,  but  poison  to  the  taste,  the  rest  as 
bitter  as  wormwood  in  the  end  (Prov.  v.  4.)  and  sharp  as  a two-edged  sword, 
(vii.  27.)  “ Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death.”  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said?  they  are  miserable  in  this  life, 
mad,  beasts,  led  like  “f  oxen  to  the  slaughter:”  and  that  which  is  worse,  whore- 
masters  and  drunkards  shall  be  j udged,  amittunt  gratiam,  saith  Austin,  per- 
dunt  gloriam,  incurrunt  damnationem  ceternam.  They  lose  grace  and  glory; 

“ s brevis  ilia  voluptas 

Abrogat  teternum  coeli  decus ” 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 


Subsect.  XIV. — Philautia,  or  Self-love,  Vain-glory,  Praise,  Honour,  Immo- 
derate Applause,  Pride,  over-much  Joy,  dc.,  Causes. 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  h ccecus  amor  sui,  which  Chrysostom  calls 
one  of  the  devil’s  three  great  nets;  ‘“Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the 
soul  through,  and  slays  it ; a sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,”  are  main 
causes.  Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  nor  any 
other  perturbation  can  lay  hold;  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us, 
Quern  non  gula  vicit,  Philautia  superavit,  (saith  Cyprian)  whom  surfeiting 
could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  overcome.  “ k He  hath  scorned  all  money; 
bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  himself  to  no  fond 
imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences  of  the  body, 
hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory.”  Chrysostom,  sup.  Io. 
sola  animum  mentemque  perwris,  gloria.  A great  assault  and  cause  of  our 
present  malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it,  yet 
this  is  a violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotao-e.  'This 
pleasing  humour;  this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air,  Amabilis°insania ; 
this  delectable  frenzy,  most  irrefragable  passion,  Mentis  gratissimus  error  this 
acceptable  disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses' lulls 
our  souls  asleep,  puffs  up  our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without 
all  feeling,  insomuch  as  “ those  that  are  misaffected  with  it,  never  so  much 
as  once  perceive  it  or  think  of  any  cure.”  We  commonly  love  him  best  in 
tins  malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be  hurt- 
aaulationibus  nostris^  Ubenter  favemus  (saith  n Jerome)  we  love  him  we  love 
Sr  lfc;  ? suave  suave fuit  a te  tali  licec  tribui;  ’Twas  sweet  to 

^ i 7 ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augu- 

T TSVrCCeptable>  but  those  specially  that  speak 

it  is  tn  ? h G aSer  t0  Ma^mus>  “qI  cannot  express  how  pleasing 
t is  to  me  to  hear  myself  commended.”  Though  we  smile  to  ourselves  at 

least  ironically,  when  parasites  bedaub  us  with  false  encomiums  as  manv 
tWW^hev  come9  **  ™ ^ 36  when 

^ hypocrisy,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

fPror.  5.  * Merlin,  cocc  “ That  mnmn  *. 

h Hor-  1 Sagitta  qua;  anim’am  peaetrat,  lovlter' neiXt?'?11  ou,t  tho eternal  glory  of  a heavenly  life." 
omnem  pccuiiiarura  contemptum  habent, et  null!  ?°n  lovo  in,IiKit  vulnus.  sup.  cant.  kQui 

corporis  concupiscentias  sustinuerint,  hi  multoties  toV“l ,nundi  su  iminiscuerint,  et  tyrannical 

non  cogitant  de  mcdela.  m Dii  talem  a terris  avortnA vatna  g?r,‘‘  omnla  perdiderunt.  >Hac  correpU 
Lyps.  fcp.  ad  Bonclarlum.  p Ep.  Ub.  a.  Omnia  tuftm*?!,??*8?1;,  ° Pp-  ad  Eustocll‘“m,  de  custod.  virgin 
UcSjwS'  11  Exprimcre  non  possum  qudm  sit  j ucMdura  to^'b^  m cxlatimo,  maxima  tamen  Ilia  qua 

* " ~ “““  - svasrfflr  sr 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 


Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief,  ariseth  from  ourselves  or  others, 
"we  are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  inwardly  from  ourselves,  as  we  are  active 
causes,  from  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth, 
(which  indeed  is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength,  wealth, 
patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  knowledge,  wit, 
science,  art,  learning,  our  * excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which,  Narcissus- 
like, we  admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  ourselves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems 
6o  of  us ; and  as  deformed  women  easily  believe  those  that  tell  them  they  be 
fail-,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good  parts  and  praises,  too  well  persuaded 
of  ourselves.  We  brag  and  venditate  our  ‘ own  works,  and  scorn  all  others  in 
respect  of  us;  Inflati  scientid  (saith  Paul),  our  wisdom,  “our  learning,  all  our 
geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vilify  other  men’s,  as  we  do 
over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own.  We  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  insecundis, 
no,  not  in  tertiis ; what,  Mecum  confer tur  Ulysses  l they  are  Mures , Muscce, 
culices  pros  se,  nits  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  emi- 
nent and  arrogant  worship : though  indeed  they  be  far  before  him.  Only  wise, 
only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  fair,  puffed  up  with  this  tympany  of 
self-conceit ; x as  that  proud  Pharisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  “ like 
other  men,”  of  a pui’er  and  more  precious  metal : + Soli  rei  gerendi  sunt  ejjica- 
ces,  which  that  wise  Periander  held  of  such : ymeditantur  omne  qui  prius  ne- 
gotium,  Ac.  Novi  quendam  (saith  J Erasmus)  I knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he 
thought  himself  inferior  to  no  man  living,  like  1 Callistkenes  the  philosopher, 
that  neither  held  Alexander’s  acts,  or  any  other  subject  worthy  of  his  pen, 
such  was  his  insolency ; or  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to 
contend  with  him  but  the  Romans.  * Eos  solos  dignos  ralus  quibuscum  de 
imperio  certa/ret.  That  which  Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long  Since,  is  still  in  force, 
“ b There  was  never  yet  true  poet  nor  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better 
than  himself.”  And  such  for  the  most  part  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great 
philosophers,  historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great 
scholars,  as  c Hierom  defines ; “ a natural  philosopher  is  a glorious  creature, 
and  a very  slave  of  rumour,  fame,  and  popular  opinion,”  and  though  they  write 
de  contemptu  glorice,  yet  as  he  observes,  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books. 
Vobis  et  famce  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Ti’ebeliius  Pollio,  I have  wholly  conse- 
crated myself  to  you  and  fame.”  “ ’Tis  all  my  desire,  night  and  day,  ’tis  all 
my  study  to  raise  my  name.”  Proud  d Pliny  seconds  him;  QuanquamOl  etc. 
and  that  vain-glorious  'orator,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his 
to  Marcus  Lecceius  Ardeo  incredibili  cupidvlate,  etc.  “ I burn  with  an  incre- 
dible desire  to  have  my  'name  registered  in  thy  book.”  Out  of  this  fountain 

proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, e speramus  carminafingi  Posse  linenda 

cedro,  et  leni  servanda  cupresso- h Non  usitata  nec  tenui  ferar  penna 

nec  in  terra  morabor  longius.  Nil  joarvum  aut  humili  modo,  nil  mortale  lo- 

quor.  Dicar  qua  violens  obstrepit  Ausidas. Exegi  monumentum  (Ere 

perennius.  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nec  J ovis  ira,  nec  ignis,  etc.,  cum  venit 
ille  dies,  etc.,  parte  tamen  meliore  niei  super  alta  perennis  astra  ferar , nomenque 
erit  indelebile  nostrum.  (This  of  Ovid  I have  paraphrased  in  English.) 


“And  when  I ain  dead  and  gone, 
31y  corpse  laid  under  a stone, 
lly  fame  shall  yet  survive, 


And  I shall  be  alive, 

In  these  ray  works  for  ever, 
Jly  glory  shall  persever,”  &c. 


• Nec  enim  mihi  cornea  flbra  est.  Per.  * E raanibus  illis,  Nascentur  violas.  Pers.  1.  Sat.  'Omnia 
enlra  nostra  supra  modura  placent.  “ Fab.  1.  10.  c.  3.  Eidcntur,  mala  componunt  carraina,  verum  gaudent 
scribentes,  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultra.  Si  taccas  laudant,  quicquid  scripsere  beati.  Hor.  ep.  2. 1.  2.  * Luka 
xviii.  10.  flJe  meliore  luto  finxit  priecordia  Titan.  >'  Auson.  sap.  J Cliil.  3.  cent.  10.  pro.  97. 
Qui  se  crcderet  neminera  ulla  in  re  pricstantiorem.  ■ Tanto  fastu  scripsit,  ut  Alex&ndri  gesta  inferiora 
gcriptis  suis  cxistimaret,  lo.  Vossius  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  de  hist.  » Plutarch,  vit.  Catonis.  b Nemo  unquam 
Poiita  aut  Orator,  qui  quenquara  se  meliorem  arbitraretur.  c Consol,  ad  Pammachium.  Mundi  philo- 
■ophus,  gloria:  animal,  et  popularis  aura:  et  rumorum  venule  mancipium.  d Epist.  5.  Capitoni  suo: 

Dicbus  ac  noctibus,  hoc  solum  cogito  si  qua  me  possum  levare  liumo.  Id  voto  mco  suilicit,  &c.  * lullius. 

> ut  nomen  arvm  scriptis  tuis  illustretur.  Inquies  animus  studio  a:ternitatis,  noctes  et  dies  angebatur. 
Hensius  forrt.  uneb.  do  Seal.  e Hor.  art.  Poet.  Od.  Vit.  1.  3.  Jamque  opus  exegi.  Vade,  liber 

fmlix:  Puliucen.  lib.  18. 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  14.]  Vain-glory,  Pride,  Joy,  Praise. 


And  that  of  Ennius, 

Nemo  me  lachrymls  decoret,  neque  funera  fletu 

Fax  it,  cur ? volito  docta  per  ora  virdm.” 

u Let  none  shed  tears  over  me,  or  adorn  my  bier  with  sorrow — because  I am 
eternally  in  the  mouths  of  men.”  With  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish 
flashes  too  common  with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  * Topics, 
but  he  will  be  immortal.  Typotius  de  fama,  shall  be  famous,  and  well  he 
deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, 

“ Plausuque  petit  clarescere  vulgi .”  “ He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public.” 

This  puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great  tomes,  built  such 
famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  to  have  their  acts 
eternised,  “ Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier  hie  est /”  “ to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger,  and  to  have  it  said,  * there  he  goes,’  ” to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as 
Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phryne  fecit ; this  causeth  so  many  bloody 
battles,  “ et  nodes  cogit  vigilare  serenas “and  induces  us  to  watch  during  calm 
nights.”  Long  journeys,  “ Magnum  iter  inlendo,  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires,”  “I 
contemplate  a monstrous  journey,  but  the  love  of  glory  strengthens  me  for  it,” 
gaining  honour,  a little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain-glory.  This  is  it  which 
makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this 
high  conceit  of  themselves,  to  1 scorn  all  others ; ridiculo  fastu  et  intolerando 
contemptu;  as  k Palos mon  the  grammarian  contemned  Varro,  secum  et  natas  et 
morituras  liter  as  jactans,  and  brings  them  to  that  height  ofinsolency,  that  they 
cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  1 or  “hear  of  any  thing  but  their  own  com- 
mendation,” which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men.  And  as  m Austin  well 
seconds  him,  “ ’tis  their  sole  study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded.” When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men’s  judgments,  quibus  cor  sap>it, 
they  are  n mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  ut  Camelus 
in  proverbio  queerens  cornua,  etiam  quas  habebat  aures  amisit,  0 their  works 
are  toys,  as  an  almanac  out  of  date,  p authoris  pereunt  garrulitate  sui,  they 
seek  fame  and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy,  they  are  a com- 
mon obloquy,  insensati,  and  come  far  short  of  that  which  they  suppose  or 
expect.  q 0 puer  ut  sis  vitalis  metuo. 


■ How  much  I dread 


Thy  days  are  short,  some  lord  shall  strike  thee  dead.” 

Of  so  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  as  tEusebius 
well  observes,  which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a thousand’s 
works  remains,  nomina  et  libri  simul  cum  corporibus  interierunt,  their  books 
and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  notasthey  vainly  think,  they  shall  surely 
be  admired  and  immortal,  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insultingly,  after! 
victory,  that  his  shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them. 


u Nos  demlramur,  sed  non  cum  deside  vulgo, 
Sed  velut  Harpyas,  Gorgonas,  et  Furias.” 


“ We  marvel  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  we, 

But  as  we  Gorgons,  Harpies,  or  Furies  see.” 


- O 1 V*  a.  UUW)  OVO. 

Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour  and  admire,  quota  pars,  how  small  a part,  in 
respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  names,  how  few  take 
notice  of  us,  how  slender  a tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades’s  land  in  a map  ! 
An  yet  every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  llis 
feme  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a quarter  of  his  own  province  or 
city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him : but  say  they  did,  what’s  a city  to  a 
kingdom,  a kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  itself  that 
must  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ? and  then  if  those  stars  be  iufinite,  and  every 

»uas  “ Ub‘  8'  ■"  Epis.  C6.P?N  ihifaliuddics  noctMqS^ogitaiamS™' t In  atudUR1  n.be,nteJ  audiunt>  nlsl  Ia"do« 
" major  dementia  aut  dici,  aut  excogitari  p olest  o uhmri*  nh  t .au,iii,  1TimdcrUur  »b  hominibus. 
longe  fac  a me.  Austin,  cons.  lib.  10,  cap.  37. P ’ ^ “ As  Cam,l,/  f fh  UC  aii  Jnaanlam  istam,  domine, 
was  looking  for  a pair  of  horns.”  p Mart.  1.6  61  a nor  Sat  i ^ *o  n0T.elr'v,10  lost  Ms  ears  while 

a nor.  sac.  1. 1.  2.  t Lib.  cont.  Philos,  cap  1 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 


star  there  he  a sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about 
him,  all  inhabited,  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and.  where’s  our  glory  ! 
Orbem  teirarum  victor  Romanus  habebat,  as  he  cracked  in  Petronius,  all  the 
world  was  under  Augustus:  and  so  in  Constantine’s  time,  Eusebius  brags  he 
governed  all  the  world,  universum  mundumprceclare  admodum  administravit, 

et  omnis  orbis  gentes  Imperalori  subjedi:  so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  out, 

the  four  monarchies,  &c.,  when  as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had  the 
fifteenth  partof  the  nowknown  world,  nor  half  of  that  which  was  then  described. 
What  braggadocioes  are  they  and  we  then!  quam  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo,  as 
‘ he  said,  * pudebit  aucti  nominis,  how  short  a time,  how  little  a while  doth  this 
fame  of  ours  continue!  Every  private  province,  every  small  territory  and  city, 
when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as  generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all 
respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwallader  in  Wales,  Rollo  in  Normandy, 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Caesar  in 
Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  or  his  Hephestion,  “ Omnis  cetas  omnisque populus 
in  exemplum  et  admirationem  veniet,  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full  of  brave 
soldiers,  senators,  scholars  ; and  though  1 Bracydas  was  a worthy  captain,  a 
good  man,  and  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedaemon,  yet  as  his 
mother  truly  said,  plures  habet  Sparta  Bracyda  meliores,  Sparta  had  many 
better  men  than  ever  he  was ; and  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself,  thy  friend, 
many  an  obscure  fellow  the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place 
or  action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly  mad, 
and  knownot  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  thiuk  themselves  most 
free,  when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad:  calcant  sed  aliofastu:  a company  of 
cynics,  such  as  are  monks,  hermits,  anachorites,  that  contemn  the  world,  con- 
temn themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices : and  yet  in  that  contempt 
are  more  proud  than  any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility, 
proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud,  scope  homo  de  vance  glories  contemptu,  vanius 
gloriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it,  confess,  lib.  10.  cap.  38,  like  Diogenes,  intus 
gloriantur,  they  brag  inwardly,  and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a self-conceit  of 
sanctity,  which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisy.  They  go  in  sheep’s  russet,  many 
great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  seem  to  be 
dejected,  humble  by  their  outward  carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln 
full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and  sell-conceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his 
friend  Lucilius,  “ * in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions,  especially  to 
avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves:  as  a rugged  attire, 
hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging,  and  what- 
soever leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way.  _ _ 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main  engine  which  batters 
ns  is  from  others,  we  are  merely  passive  in  this  business : from  a company  of 
parasites  and  flatterers,  that  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bombast  epithets, 
glozing  titles,  false  eulogiums,  so  bedaub  and  applaud,  gild  over  many  a silly 
and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  ol  his  wits.  Res  imp)  imis 
violenta  est,  as  Hierom  notes,  this  common  applause  is  a most  violent  thing, 
laudum  placenta,  a drum,  fife,  and  trumpet  cannot  so  animate;  that  fattens 
men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant.  7 Raima  negata  macruni,  dmiaia 
reducit  opimum.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth  conies.  “ 1 And 
who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  immoderately- 
commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved!”  Let  him  be  what  he  will. 


. at  sra. —ass. — 

tuo,  aut  genere  vitro  notabilia  aunt,  asperum  cultum  et  neg  g ’ y per. 

lieu.  Steph. 
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those  parasites  will  overturn  him:  If  he  he  a king  he  is  one  of  the  nine 

worthies,  more  than  a man,  a god  forthwith, edielum  Donum  Unique 

nostri:  and  they  will  sacrifice  unto  him, 

“ f divlnos  si  ttt  patlaris  honores,  „ 

Ultro  ipsi  dabimus  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras. 

If  he  be  a soldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  AchiUeg  , dm 
fulmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  <kc.,  and  the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is 
little  for  him,  he  is  invictissimus , serenissimus,  multis  trophceis  ornatissimus, 
natures  dominus,  although  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a very  coward,  a milk- 
sop + and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes,  postremus  in  pugna,  primus  mfuga,  and  such 
a one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the  face.  If  he  be  a big  man,  then  is 
he  a Samson,  another  Hercules;  if  he  pronounce  a speech,  another  -Lully  or 
Demosthenes : as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  “the  voice  of  God  and  not  of  man ; 
if  he  can  make  a verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  &e.  And  then  my  silly  weak  patient 
takes  all  these  eulogiums  to  himself;  if  he  be  a scholar  so  commended  tor  his 
much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  <fcc.,  he  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a 
spider,  study  to  death,  Laudatas  ostendit  avis  Junonia  pennas,  peacock-like  he 
will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a soldier,  and  so  applauded,  his  valour 
extolled,  though  it  be  impar  congressus,  as  that  of  Troilus,  and  Achilles,  Infelix 
puer,  he  will  combat  with  a giant,  run  first  upon  a breach,  as  another  ‘Philip- 
pus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  Commend  his  housekeeping, 
and  he  will  beggar  himself;  commend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

“ laudataque  virtus 

Crescit,  et  immensum  gloria  calcar  habet.”  § 


he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him ; impatiens  consortis  erit,  he  will 

over  the  b Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an  ambi- 
tious man,  some  proud  prince  or  potentate,  si  plus  csguo  laudetur  (saith 
'Erasmus)  cristas  erigit,  exuit  hominem,  Deum  se  putat,  he  sets  up  his  crest, 
and  will  be  no  longer  a man  but  a god. 

“ ||  nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  audet  quum  laudatur  diis  tequa  potestas.”  T 


How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiter’s  son,  and  go 
like  Hercules  in  a lion’s  skin!  Domitian  a god  (** Dominus  Deus  noster  sic 
fieri  jubet ),  like  the  ft  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came 
into  the  city  of  Babyloii . Compiodus  the  emperor  was  so  gulled  by  his  flatter- 
ing parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules.  d Antonius  the  Homan  would 
be  crowned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to  'Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers 
one  after  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed-chamber.  Such  a one 
was  f Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus,  Dioclesianus  Herouleus,  Sapor 
the  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  our  modern  Turks,  that 
will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God’s  shadow,  commanders  of  all  that 
may  be  commanded,- our  kings  of  China  and  Tartary  in  this  present  age.  Such 
a one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  stulta.jactantid,  and 
send  a challenge  to  Mount  Athos;  and  such  are  many  sottish  princes,  brought 
into  a fool’s  paradise  by  their  parasites,  ’tis  a common  humour,  incident  to°all 
men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have 
done,  or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  Stultitiam  suam 


T„  ,tStrozl'-r . !f  wl"  accept  divine  honours,  wo  will  willingly  erect  and  consecrate  altars  to 
ustm.  Livius.  Gloria  tuntum  e.atus,  non  ira,  in  medics  hostos  irruere,  quod  completis  mu, do 
Pu8n?"ton]i 11  m.uro  Bpcetantibus,  egregium  duoebat.  § “ Applauded  virtue  grows  apace,  and 
gloiy  includes  within  it  an  immense  impulse.  s 1 demons,  et  satvas  rune  per  Alpes.  Au-ie  \linuid 

Ac.  ut  pueria  pluceas,  ct  dedamatio  lias.  Juv.  Sat.  10.  "Jn  Moriie  Eucom.  i Juvenal.  Sat.  4. 

1 there  is  nothing  which  over-lauded  power  will  not  presumo  to  imagine  of  itself.”  **Sueton  c.  12 

in  Domitiar.o.  tt  Bnsonius.  "J  Antonius  ab  ussentatoribus  evcctus  Llbrum  se  patrem  appellarl  Jusslti 
cLm?  3?,frT?ta7t red"mtus  ledera-  c°ro''a  volatus aurea,  et  thyi-sum  tenens,  cothumisq ie  succinctus 
' e,uJ  Uibei  pater  vectus  est  Alexandriai.  Pater,  vcl.  post.  « Miner  vie  nuptias  ambit,  tauto  furore 
percitus,  ut  satellites  mitteret  ad  vldendum  num  dea  in  thalainis  venlsset,  Ac.  'diliau.  li.  12. 
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produnt,  dec.,  (saith  *Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen  if  they  be  excellent,  will 
crack  and  brag,  and  show  their  folly  in  excess.  They  have  good  parts,  and 
they  know  it,  you  need  not  tell  them  of  it  j out  of  a conceit  of  their  worth,  they 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  a perpetual  meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudits, 
they  run  at  last  quite  mad,  and  lose  their  wits.B  Petrarch,  lib.  1.  de  contemptu 
mundi,  confessed  as  much  of  himself,  and  Cardan,  in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom, 
gives  an  instance  in  a smith  of  Milan,  a fellow-citizen  of  his,  h one  Galeus  de 
Kubeis,  that  being  commended  for  refining  of  an  instrument  of  Archimedes, 
for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  hath  such  a like  story  of 
one  Chamus,  a soldier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battle,  and  “grew  there- 
upon so  'arrogant,  that  in  a short  space  after  he  lost  his  wits.”  So.  many 
men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or 
patrimony,  ex  insperato  fall  unto  them,  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual 
meditation  of  it,  cannot  sleep  kor  tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  ravished 
on  a sudden ; and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them. 
Epaminondas,  therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  “‘came 
abroad  all  squalid  and  submiss,”  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so 
doing,  than  that  he  perceived  himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good 
fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  That  wise  and  virtuous  lady, 
"‘Queen  Katherine,  Dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  occasion, 
said,  “that  "she  would  not  willingly  endure  the  extremity  of  either  fortune  j 
but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one,  she  would  be  in 
adversity,  because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and 
government  were  defective  in  the  other they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

Subsect.  XV.— Love  of  Learning,  or  overmuch  study.  With  a Digression  of 
the  misery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are  Melancholy. 

Leonartus  Euchsius,  Inslit.  lib.  iii.  sect.  1.  cap.  1,  Eselix  Plater,  lib.  iii. 
de  mentis  alienat.,  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  post,  de  mtlanch.  cap.  3,  speak  of 
a “peculiar  fury,  which  comes  by  ovei'much  study.  Fernelius,  lib.  .1,  cap.  18, 
p puts  study,  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an  especial  cause  of 
madness:  and  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words.  Jo.  Arculanus,  in  lib. 
9 Bhasis  ad  Alnansorem,  cap.  16,  amongst  other  causes  reckons  up  studium 
vchemens : so  doth  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  de  occul.  nat.  mirac.  lib.  1,  cap.  16. 
“qMany  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  continual  t study,  and  night- 
waking, and  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most  subject  to  it:”  and  such 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  15.] 


Study , a Cause. 
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good  scholars  are  never  good  soldiers,  which  a certain  Goth  well  perceived,  for 
when  his  countrymen  came  into  Greece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  book* 
he  cried  out  against  it,  by  no  means  they  should  do  it,  ‘ leave  them  that 
plague,  which  iu  time  will  consume  all  their  vigour,  and  martial  spirits  The 
u Turks  abdicated  Cornutus  the  next  heir  from  the  empire,  because  he  was 
60  much  given  to  his  book  : and  ’tis  the  common  tenet  of  the  world,  that 
learning  dulls  and  diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  consequent  produceth 

melancholy.  . . , , . , 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  subject 
to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they  live  a sedentary,  solitary  life, 
eibi  et  micsis,  free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other 
men  use : and  many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it,  which  is 
too  frequent,  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a sudden : but  the  common 
cause  is  overmuch  study;  too  much  learning  (as  xFestus  told  Paul)  hath 
made  thee  mad;  ’tis  that  other  extreme  which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius, 
lib.  1.,  consil.  12  and  13,  find  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his  patients,  a young 
baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this  malady  by  too  vehement  study.  So 
Forest  us,  observat.  1.  10,  observ.  13,  in  a young  divine  in  Louvaine,  that  was 
mad,  and  said  “ 7 he  had  a bible  in  his  head:”  Marsilius  Ficinus  de  sanit. 
tuend.  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  3,  4,  and  lib.  2,  cap.  16,  gives  many  reasons,  why 
students  dote  more  often  than  others.”  The  first  is  their  negligence ; “ ‘other 
men  look  to  their  tools,  a painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a smith  will  look  to  his 
hammer,  anvil,  forge;  a husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons,  and  grind 
his  hatchet,  if  it  be  dull ; a falconer  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of 
his  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  dogs,  <fcc. ; a musician  will  string  and  unstring  his 
lute,  <Scc. ; only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits  (1 
mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  which 
by  much  study  is  consumed.”  Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne  funiculum  nimil 
intendendo,  aliquando  abrumpas:  “ See  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at 
length  it  b break.”  Ficinus  in  his  fourth  chap,  gives  some  other  reasons; 
Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,  they  are  both  dry  planets : and 
Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part 
beggars;  for  that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The 
destinies  of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a punishment ; since  when,  poetry 
and  beggary  are  Gemelli,  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions; 

“•And  to  this  day  is  every  scholar  poor; 

Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor 


Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is  con- 
templation, “ d which  dries  the  brain  and  extinguisheth  natural  heat;  for  whilst 
the  spirits  are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver 
are  left  destitute,  and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities  by  defect  of  con- 
coction, and  for  want  of  exercise  the  superfluous  vapours  cannot  exhale,”  &c. 
The  sam 2 reasons  are  repeated  by  Gomesius,  lib.  4,  cap.  1.  de  sale  9 Nymannus 
orat.  de  Imag.  Jo.  Voschius,  lib.  2,  cap.  5,  depeste:  and  something  more  they 
add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly  troubled  with  gouts,  catarrhs,  rheums, 


‘Gaspar  Ens,  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apotelcs.  31.  Grrccis  hanc  pcstem  relinqulte,  qua:  dublum  non  est  quin 
■ 1 1? mIleln  • i TJS°rom  ercptura,  Mortiosquo  spiritus  cxhaustura  sit;  ut  ad  arms  tractanda  plane 

inhabilcs  futuri  sint.  • hnoles,  Turk.  Hist.  • Acts,  xxvi.  24.  r Nimiis  studiis  melancholic.ua 
evasit,  dicens  sc  llibllum  In  capitc  habere.  » Cur  melancholia  asslduft,  crcbrisque  dcliramentis  vexentur 
eorum  animi  ut  desipcrc  cogantur.  » Solers  quilibet  artifex  instrumenta  sua  diligentissimb  curat,  penicellos 
pictor;  raalleos  lncudesquc  faber  ferrarius;  miles  cquos,  arma  venator,  auccps  aves  et  canes,  cytharam 
cytharacdus,  &c.,  soli  musarum  mystic  tarn  ncgligentes  sunt,  ut  instrumcntuin  illud  quo  mundum  universum 
metiri  solent,  spiritum  scilicet,  penitus  ncgligcrc  videantur.  b Arcus  et  arma  tibi  non  sunt  imitanda 

Si  nunquam  cesses  tendere  mollis  erit.  Ovid.  cEphcmcr.  - Contemplatio  cerebrum 
exsiccat  et  extinguit  caloi  em  naturalem,  unde  cerebrum  trigidum  et  siccum  evadltquod  est  melancholicum 
Accedit  ad  hoc,  quod  natura  in  contemplatione,  ccrebro  prorsus  cordique  intenta,  stomachum  heparnue 
SSi  unde  ex  ame,nt,8  male  coctis-  sanguis  crassns  et  niger  eilicitur,  dum  nimio  otio  membrorum 
6upoi  llui  vapores  non  cxhalant.  • Cerebrum  oxsic.atur,  corpora  sensim  gracilescun^* 
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cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  bad  eyes,  stone  and  colic,  'crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo, 
winds,  consumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as  come  by  overmuch  sitting  \ they 
are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloured,  spend  their  fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and 
many  times  their  lives,  and  all  through  immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary 
studies.  If  you  will  not  believe  the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas’s  works,  and  tell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains  ? 
peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  &c.,  and  many  thousands  besides. 

« Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam,  I “ He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain. 

Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit.”  1 Must  sweat  and  freeze  before  he  can  attain, 


and  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession,  ep.  8.  “sNot. 
a day  that  I spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  I keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with 
waking,  and  now  slumbering  to  their  continual  task.”  Hear  Tully  pro  Archid 
Poeta  : “ whilst  others  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  was  continually 
at  his  book,”  so  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of 
their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.  How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy 
spend  1 unius  regni  precium  they  say,  more  than  a king  s ransom  ; how  many 
crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  his  History  of  Creatures, 
the  other  on  his  Almagest  i How  much  time  did  Thebet  Benchorat  employ, 
to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere?  forty  years  and  more,  some  write  : 
how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or  become  dizzards,  neglecting  a 
worldly  affairs  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gam  know- 
ledge, for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  this  world’s  esteem  they  are  accounted 
ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  con- 
temned, derided,  doting,  and  mad.  Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim,  spiceZ.  2, 
de  mania  et  delirio  : read  Trincavellius,  l.  3.  consil.  36,  et  c.  17.  Montanus, 
consil.  233.  b Garceus  de  Judic.  genit.  cap.  33.  Mercurialis  consil.  8 b,  cap.  20. 
Prosper  ‘Calenius  in  his  Book  de  atra  bile  ; Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if 
they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of 
their  carriage  “ after  seven  years  study 

“ statua  taciturnius  exit, 

Plerumque  et  risu  populum  quatit.” 


“ He  becomes  more  silent  than  a statue,  and  generally  excites  people  9 
laughter.”  Because  they  cannot  ride  ahorse,  which  every  clown  can  do  ; 
salute  and  court  a gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe  and  make  cora^es,  whic  l 
every  common  swasher  can  do,  * hos  populus  rxdet,  &c.,  they  are  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  accounted  silly  fools  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is 
their  misery,  they  deserve  it  : ‘a  mere  scholar,  a mere  ass. 


Obstipo  capite,  et  flgentes  lumine  terram, 
Murmura  cum  secum,  et  rabiosa  silentia  rod  unt, 
Atque  experrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 
jEgroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  nibilo  nibilum ; in  nihilum  nil  posse  revertl. 


When,  by  themselves,  they  gnaw  their  murmuring. 
And  furious  silence,  as  ’twere  balancing 
Each  word  upon  their  outstretched  lip,  and  when 
They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men, 

As,  ‘ Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  brought ; 

™wi,  i 


“ who  do  lean  awry 


Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a fixt  eye;  t 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  tlieysit,  such  is  their 
action  and*  gesture.  Fulgosus,  l.  8,  a 7,  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquin^ 
suppin"  with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a sudden  knocked  hi*  fist  upon  the 
table  and  cried,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichceos ; his  wits  were  a wool-gather- 
ing as  they  say,  and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters,  when  he  perceived 
£? error  he  wks  much  “abashed.  Such  a story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in 
Vitruvius,  that  having  found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 

‘Stndlosl  snnt  cachectic!  et  ^td^pest*  d^ilgt^^^^iiu^r^U^^iM 

In  iis  superfluitates.  Jo.  Voscluus  parte  2.  cap.  6.  de  pes  . Q3  cadente,squCi  in  opcram  detinco. 

noctia  studiis  dedico,  non  vcro  somno,  ecd  oculoa  v K i ii3gstudii3  in  phrenesin  incidit.  Montanus 
h Johannes  llanusclUns  Boheraue,  nat.  “16.  eru  3 (^clus.  0b  laborem,  vigiliam,  ct  diuturna  studla  factus 
instances  in  a Frenchman. of  Tolosn.  Cardinalisc mciu  , ”id  h couid make  a small  town 

Melancholleus  * Pers.  Sat  3.  They  ^ Th ^ xthcna8  et  septem  studii. 

become  a great  city.  11  e™’  . t'.  ,.riturnins  exit  Plerunque  et  risu  populum  quatit,  Hor. 

ln0TranslatCed  by  M B H^daf  - Th^  rubore  c’onfusus  dixit  se  de  argumento  cogitlase. 
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with  the  silver  in  king  Hiero’s  crown,  ran  naked  f >rth  from  the  bath  and  cried 
ivorixa,  I have  found:  “pand  was  commonly  so  intent  to  his  studies,  that  he 
never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him : when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the 
soldiers  now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.”  St.  Bernard 
rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where  he  was,  Marul- 
lus,  lib.  2,  cap.  4.  It  was  Democritus’s  carriage  alone  that  made  the  Abderi  tes 
suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  sent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him : if  he 
had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions  fall  a laughing. 
Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept,  and 
Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  ran  like  a madman,  q saying, 
"he came  from  hell  as  a spy,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did.”  Your 
greatest  students  are  commonly  no  better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  outward 
behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly 
business;  they  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach  others 
wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains  and  contracts  they  are  circumvented  by  every 
base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools?  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise, 
“ but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when  (as  r he  well  observed)  they  neither 
hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  practised  abroad?”  how  should  they 
get  experience,  by  what  means?  “M  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars,”  saith 
./Eneas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chancellor  to  the  em- 
peror), “ excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that  they  had  no  common 
civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestic  or  public  affairs.”  “Pagla- 
rensis  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when  he  heard 
him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foal.”  To  say 
the  best  of  this  profession,  I can  give  no  other  testimony  of  them  in  general, 
than  that  of  Pliny  of  isaeus;  “‘He  is  yet  a scholar,  than  which  kind  of  men 
there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part  harm- 
less, honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain-dealing  men.” 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and  inconve- 
niences as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.,  Jo.  Voschius  would  have  good 
scholars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above 
other  men,  “to  have  greater  u privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  them- 
selves and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  public  good.”  But  our  patrons  of 
learning  are  so  far  now-a-days  from  respecting  the  muses,  and  giving  that 
honour  to  scholars,  or  reward  which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those 
indulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  princes,  that  after  all  their  pains  taken 
m the  universities,  cost  and  charge,  expenses,  irksome  hours,  laborious  tasks, 
wearisome  days,  dangers,  hazards  (barred  interim  from  all  pleasures  which 
™ men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  their  lives),  if  they  chance  to  wade 
nough  them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which  is 
their  greatest  misery  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and 
beggary.  Their  familiar  attendants  are,  ’ 1 ^ 

“♦Pallentes  morbi,  luctus,  curaque  laborque 

ST  "I®*!18’  e?  malesuada  fames,  et  turpis  egestns, 

ierribiles  visu  formce” B ’ 

pnmmhto6  Wu'eTtllin1?  els?  t0  trouble  them>  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were 
enou0h  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other  trades  and  professions,  after 

sXVT  7T  fPprentlCeshiP’  are  cabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  them- 
selves.  A meichant  adventures  his  goods  at  sea,  and  though  his  hazard  be  great, 

^^ui^FurUe  lan^a  olrcumW^urtem^d^S’itans  se'e^td3  ’"t  dotmlln.  irnmntcs,  adeo  intentus 
Uasmonibus  mortalium  peccata.  rPetroniu<»  p I™  exPloiatorciT1  ab  infens  venisse,  delaturum 

quae  in  usu  habemus  aut  audiunt  aut  vident  vr^, 11 0r- ln  s<illolls  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  eorum 

qui  disciplinis  admodum  abundabant,  sed  nihil  civilitath.  Plerostlu®  studiis  literarum  deditos, 

ufirant.  Stupuit  Paglarensis  et  furti Tilicmn nSi  ?n?MeC,re,,,/n?1-  ne°  d,?mcsticam  regei  o 
duntaxat  pulluin  enixam  retulerat.  t Lib  I ,1’ ji!  ,5  ? ,,  fcEt:u  l l,"ullrci,n  porcellos,  astnam  unuia 

hoi ninum  nihil  aut  eat  Simplicius,  autsincerius  aut  mehus  “‘fS!  tant,,lm  e3,t;  Juo  gener* 

bonura  abbreviant  sibi  vitam.  * Virj;.  G Jia.  * Jure  privilegiandi,  qui  ob  commune 


Grief,  labour,  care,  pale  sickness,  miseries, 
I ear,  filthy  poverty,  hunger  that  cries, 
Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes.” 
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yet  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a saving  voyage.  An  husband- 
man’s  gains  are  almost  certain;  quibus  ipse  Jupiter  nocere  non  potest  (whom 
Jove  himself  can’t  harm),  (’tis  * Cato’s  hyperbole,  a great  husband  himself) ; 
only  scholars  methinks  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casual- 
ties and  hazards.  For  first,  not  one  of  a many  proves  to  be  a scholar,  all 
are  not  capable  and  docile,  1 ex  omni  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius : we  can  make 
majors  and  officers  every  year,  but  not  scholars:  kings  can  invest  knights 
and  barons,  as  Sigismund  the  emperor  confessed ; universities  can  give  de- 
grees; and  Tu  quod  es,  e populo  quilibet  esse  potest;  but  he  nor  they,  nor  all 
the  world,  can  give  learning,  make  philosophers,  artists,  orators,  poets;  we 
can  soon  say,  as  Seneca  well  notes,  0 virum  bonum,  6 divitem,  point  at  a rich 
man,  a good,  a happy  man,  a prosperous  man,  sumptuose  vestitum,  Calamis - 
tratum,  bene  olentem,  magno  temporis  impendio  constat  luxe  laudatio,  6 virum 
literai'um,  but  ’tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  find  out  a learned  man.  Learn- 
ing is  not  so  quickly  got,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  to  that 
end  sufficiently  informed,  and  liberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents, 
yet  few  can  compass  it.  Or  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  men’s  wills  are  not  an- 
swerable to  their  wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains;  they 
are  either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  pueilam  impingunt,  vel  in  pocu- 
lum  (they  fall  in  with  women  or  wine),  and  so  spend  their  time  to  their  friends 
grief  and  their  own  undoings.  Or  put  case  they  be  studious,  industrious,  of 
ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases  of  body  and 
mind  must  they  encounter  1 No  labour  in  the  world  like  unto  study.  It 
may  be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it,  but  striving  to  be  excellent  to 
know  all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  all.  Let  him  yet  happily 
escape  all  these  hazards,  cereis  intestinis,  with  a body  of  brass,  and  is  now  con- 
summate. and  ripe,  he  hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all 
applause : after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit  for  preferment,  where  shall  he  hai  e 
it?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years  standing)  at  the 


first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  University.  For  what  course  shall  he  take, 
being  now  capable  and  ready?  The  most  parable  and  easy,  and  about  which 
rna-nv  Pmnloved.  is  to  teach  a school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  lor  that 


as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels 


“•Ducetur  Plant!  velut  Ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus, 
Poneturque  foras,  si  quid  tentayerit  unquam 


Hiscere" 
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away  with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to 
be  d secretis  to  some  nobleman,  or  in  such  a place  with  an  ambassador,  he  shall 
find  that  these  persons  rise  like  apprentices  one  under  another,  and  in  so  many 
tradesmen’s  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  com- 
monly steps  in  his  place.  Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers, 
b mathematicians,  sophisters,  <kc. ; they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they  must  in 
summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter,  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  Even 
so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which 
he  told  fair  Phsedrus  under  a plane-tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Iscus;  about 
noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grasshoppers  made  a noise,  he  took  that  sweet 
occasion  to  tell  him  a tale,  how  grasshoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians, 
poets,  <kc.,  before  the  Muses  were  born,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and 
for  that  cause  were  turned  by  J upiter  into  grasshoppers.  And  may  be  turned 
again,  In  Tythoni  Cicadas,  aut  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I see  they  are 
like  to  have : or  else  in  the  meantime,  I would  they  could  live  as  they  did, 
without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many  'manucodiatse,  those  Indian  birds  of  para- 
dise, as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  I mean  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew 
of  heaven,  and  need  no  other  food?  for  being  as  they  are,  their  “ * rhetoric 
only  serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes,”  and  many  of  them  for  want  of 
means  are  driven  to  hard  shifts;  from  grasshoppers  they  turn  humble-bees 
and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  muses,  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger- 
starved  paunches,  and  get  a meal’s  meat.  To  say  truth,  ’tis  the  common  for- 
tune of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pitifully,  and  lay 
open  their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as  t Cardan  doth,  as  JXilander 
and  many  others:  and  which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory  epistles,  for 
hope  of  gain,  to  lie,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums  and  commenda- 
tions, to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for  his  excellent  vir- 
tues, whom  they  should  rather,  as  dMachiavel  observes,  vilify  and  rail  at 
downright  for  his  most  notorious  villainies  and  vices.  So  they  prostitute  them- 
selves as  fiddlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great  men’s  turns  for  a 
small  reward.  They  are  like  § Indians,  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know 
not  the  worth  of  it:  for  I am  of  Synesius’s  opinion,  “ “King  Hiero  got  more 
by  Simonides’  acquaintance,  than  Simonides  did  by  his;”  they  have  their 
best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from  us,  and  when  they  have 
done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality  from  us:  we  are  the  liviim  tombs 
registers,  and  as  so  many  trumpeters  of  their  fames : what  was  Achilles  with- 
out Homer?  Alexander  without  Arrian  and  Curtius?  who  had  known  the 
Caesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion? 


Urgentur,  itmotiaue  Ion™  wf  , Q 1 gs ,as  ^eat  as  he,  and  brave, 

In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  they  had  to  make  all  time  their  own.” 

m°rie  hehold1en  to  Molars,  than  scholars  to  them;  but  they  under- 
th  theil?selv®s>  ancl  so  by  those  great  men  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have 

selves  ^lfve  i^bls  jU  the  WOrld;  the?  must  keeP  * to  thern- 

Budaeus  Jell  hath  it  ‘L  SfcarV<3)  excePt  thcJ  will  submit,”  as 

imaaeus  well  hath  it,  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts  virtues 

be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  aL  live  under 

fortune  sua;  maledicant.  Sat  Merilp"3113  de  li'brh  p.e3ncr’  * Literas  habent  quels  slbi  et 

PoUt-  disput.  laudibus  cxtollunl  cos  ac  si  virtutlbus  nhfw.n?"  3 foL  ?41  „ $ PnEfat-  translat.  Plutarch, 
oporteret.  § Or  as  horses  know  not  their  strength l m °b  i"fl','lta  scclur,i  I)otius  vituperara 

ex  Simonidis  familiaritate  Hiero  consequutus  est  m 'i'?1’  not  their  own  worth.  « Plura 

I inter  inertes  et  plebeios  fere  » „ 1 ,Hor‘  ,ib’  M 

?unSi^{,PanSltand0  f"CibUS  8UbjcCerit  Wentt 
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worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,”  Qui  tanquam  mures  alienum  panem  come- 
dunt.  For  to  say  truth,  artes  hoe  non  sunt  lucrativce,  as  Guido  Bonat  that 
great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed  esurientes  et 
famelicce,  but  poor  and  hungry. 


“ * Dat  Galenus  opes,  dat  Justinianus  lionores, 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes 


« The  rich  physician,  honour’d  lawyers  ride, 
Whilst  the  poor  scholar  foots  it  by  their  side." 


Poverty  is  the  muses’  patrimony,  and  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us, 
when  Jupiter’s  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  gods,  the  muses 
alone  were  left  solitary,  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suitors,  and  I believe  it  was, 
because  they  had  no  portion. 


“ Calliope  longum  cuelehs  cur  vixit  in  sevumt 
Hempe  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat." 


“Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a maid? 
Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid.” 


xxcuipc  inau  — 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken  and  left  unto  themselves. 
Insomuch,  that  as  fPetronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  them  by  their 
clothes.  “ There  came,”  saith  he,  “ by  chance  into  my  company,  a fellow  not 
very  spruce  to  look  on,  that  I could  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he  was  a 
scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate:  I asked  him  what  he  was,  lie 
answered,  a poet:  I demanded  again  why  he  was  so  ragged,  he  told  me  this 
kind  of  learning  never  made  any  man  rich. 


“g  Qui  Pelago  credit,  magno  se  foenore  tollit, 
Qui  pugnas  et  rostra  petit,  pracingitur  auro  : 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  ebrius  ostro. 

Sola  pruinosis  liorret  facundia  pannis.’ 


“ merchant’s  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea; 
A soldier  embossed  all  in  gold ; 

A flatterer  lies  fox’d  in  brave  array; 

A scholar  only  ragged  to  behold." 


Sola  pruinosis  horret  lacunuia  pauiuo.  — . . , . ...  r 

All  which  our  ordinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities,  how 
unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies  are,  how 
little  respected,  how  few  patrons;  apply  themselves  m all  haste  to  those  three 
commodious  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves 
between  them,  "rejecting  these  arts  m the  meantime  history  philosophy, 
philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over,  as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  table-talk, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful : he  that  can 
tell  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough:  he  is  a true  geometrician,  can 
measure  out  a good  fortune  to  himself;  a perfect  astrologer  that  can  cast  the 
rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  e 
best  optics  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  mens  favour  and  giace  to 
shine  upon  him.  He  is  a good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  an  i^tmment  t 
net  preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenet  and  practice  of  Poland  as 
Cromerus  observed  not  long  since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history  , their 
universities  were  generally  base,  not  a philosopher,  a mathematician  an 
antiquary  &c.  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  o 

set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every  man  betook  himself to -£ wS 
votis  habens  opimum  sacerdotium,  a good  parsonage  was  then  aim.  1 his  was 
the  pmctice’oTsome  of  our  near  neighbours,  as  t Lipsius  inveighs  they  thrust 
theifchildren  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before  they  be  informed  anglit, 
or  capable  of  such  studies.”  Scilicet  omnibus  artibus antistat  spes  lucn,  etjor- 
ZosZ  est  cumulus  awri,  quam  quicquid  Greed  LaUnique  dehrantes  senpserun 
Ex  hoc  numero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubemacula  reipub.  mtersunt  et  pi  ceswit  cmv- 

(tTpractoe  in  some  good  town),  or  compMS  a benefice^  the  mark  we  s oot 

- — - - 

I’ropter  hoc  ipsum ; amor  ingenli  nemin  cogitare  potest,  amccnitates  literarum,  aut  elegant! am, 

»*«»»■  «■» °a,“  “■ 

t Epistol.  qiKEat.  lib.  4.  Ep.  21. 
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rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes.  For  let  him 
be  a doctor  of  the  law,  an  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he 
practise  and  expatiate  1 Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  con- 
tracted with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devouring 
municipal  laws,  quibus  nihil  illiteratius,  saith  1 Erasmus,  an  illiterate  and  a 
barbarous  study  (for  though  they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I can  hardly 
vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified),  and 
so  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  offices,  and  those  com- 
monly to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I know  not  how  an  ingenious 
man  should  thrive  amongst  them.  Now  for  physicians,  there  are  in  every 
village  so  many  mountebanks,  empirics,  quacksalvers,  paracelsians,  as  they 
call  themselves,  Caucijici  et  sanicidce,  so  * Clenard  terms  them,  wizards,  alche- 
mists, poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physicians’  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives, 
professing  great  skill,  that  I make  great  doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained, 
or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and 
some  of  them  such  harpies,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent ; and  as 
k he  said,  litigious  idiots, 


“ Quibus  loqnacis  affatim  arrogant:®  est, 
Peritise  parum  aut  nihil, 

Hec  ullamica  literarii  salis, 

Crumenimulga  natio  : 

Loquuteleia  turba,  litiura  strophffi, 

Maligna  litigantium  cohors,  togati  vultures, 
Lavern®  alumni,  Agyrtae,”  &c. 


“ Which  have  no  skill  but  prating  arrogance. 
No  learning,  such  a purse-milking  nation: 
Gown’d  vultures,  thieves,  and  a litigious  rout 
Of  cozeners,  that  haunt  this  occupation,” 
&c. 


that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as  he  jested  in  the 
Comedy  of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many,  1 major  pars  populi  arida  reptant  fame, 
they  are  almost  starved  a great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fel- 
lows, t Et  noxia  calliditate  se  corripere,  such  a multitude  of  pettifoggers  and 
empirics,  such  impostors,  that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  com- 
pose and  behave  himself  in  their  society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so 
vile  a rout,  scientice  nomen,  tot  sumptibus  partum  et  vigiliis,  profiteri  dispudeat, 
postquam,  dec. 

Last  of  all  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy  of 
double  honour,  but  ofall  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable.  If  you  will 
not  believe  me,  hear  a brief  of  it,  as  it  was  r.ot  many  years  since  publicly 
preached  at  Paul  s cross,  m by  a grave  minister  then,  and  now  a reverend 
bishop  of  this  land : “ W e that  are  bred  up  in  learning,  and  destinated  by  our 
parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  childhood  in  the  grammar-school,  which 
Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem,  et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the  tor- 
ments of  martyrdom  ; when  we  come  to  the  university,  if  we  live  of  the  college 
allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines,  wav t£v  evSeTj  wxiv  xi^ou  xai  <po0ou, 
needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear,  or  if  we  be  maintained  but  partly 
by  our  parents  cost,  do  expend  in  unnecessary  maintenance,  books  and  de- 
giees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundred  pounds,  or  a thousand 
marks.  If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of  time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  our 
su  'Stance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are 
ours  by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a poor  parsonage,  or  a vicarage  of 
i per  annum  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of  a life  (a  spent 
and  out-worn  life)  either  m annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a copyhold, 
anc  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the 
01  ei  ur®  5*  & 0ljl  spuutual  preferments,  in  me  and  posse,  both  present  and  to 
come.  What  father  after  a while  will  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son 
to  his  great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beggary?  What  Christian  will  be  so 
irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that  course  of  life,  which  by  all  probability 
and  necessity,  coget  ad  turpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony 

m 'il>'  ?‘vr  k, Ja-  Uousa  Epodon.  lib.  2.  car.  2.  i Plautus  + IWri 

. Uowson  1 Noveinbria  1537,  the  sermon  was  printed  by  Arnold  Hartfield.  ^ 


1 Ciceron.  dial. 
Argenis,  lib  3. 
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and.  perjury,”  when  as  the  poet  said,  Invitatus  ad  hcec  aliquis  de  ponte  negahit: 


“ a beggar’s  brat  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits  a begging,  if  he  knew 
the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it.”  This  being  thus,  have  not  we 
fished  fair  all  this  while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits  of 
our  labours,  n hoc  est  cur  palles,  cur  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est  1 do  we  macerate 
ourselves  for  this  1 Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long  ? “ * leap- 
ing (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had 
heard  a thunderclap.”  If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honour  we  shall 
have,  ° /range  leves  calamos,  et  scinde  Thalia  libellos : let  us  give  over  our  books, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  some  other  course  of  life ; to  what  end  should  we 
study  ? p Quid  me  litterulas  stulti  docuere  parentes,  what  did  our  parents  mean 
to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  years 
study,  as  we  were  at  first:  why  do  we  take  such  pains?  Quid  tantum 
insanis  jurat  impallescere  cliartis  ? If  there  be  no  more  hope  of . reward,  no 
better  encouragement,  I say  again,  Fraiige  leves  calamos,  et  scinde  Thalia 
libellos;  let’s  turn  soldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns,  and  pikes, 
or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher’s  gowns,  as  Cleanthes  once 
did  into  millers’  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather  betake  ourselves  to  any  other 
course  of  life,  than  to  continue  longer  in  this  misery,  t Prcestat  dentiscalpia 
radere,  quam  liter ariis  monumentis  magnatum  favor em  emendicare. 

Yea  but  methiuks  I hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  though 
this  be  true  which  I have  said  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of 
divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  sufters 
shipwreck  of  her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain;  there  is 
a fault,  but  whence  proceeds  it?  If  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  wou 
be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were  cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we 


should  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a fault  among 
us,  I confess,  and  were  there  not  a buyer,  there  would  not  be  a seller:  but  to 
him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  manifestly  appear,  that 
the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing 
<-1^™  T rin  cHoo’p.tbfir  excuse  us  : both  are  faulty,  they  and  we : yet  in  my 


» Pers.  Sat.  3.  ♦ E lecto 

p Mart.  f Sat.  Menip. 
scramble,  temporise,  dissemt 
Insulsus,  recudi  non  possum 
obscurus  inde  dclitescam.  § 

Crassum,  &c. 


§ Vit.  Crassi.  nec  facile  judicare  potest  utrum  paup 
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■was  not  ambitious,  and  although  objurgdbundus  suam  segnitiem  accuscsret,  cum 
obscures  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et  pontificatus  evectos,  die.,  he  chid  him  for 
his  backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the  same:  and  for  my  part  (though  I be  noc 
worthy  perhaps  to  carry  Alexander’s  books)  yet  by  some  overweening  and  well- 
wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been  used  to  me ; but  I replied  still 
with  Alexander,  that  I had  enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I deserved; 
and  with  Libanius  Sophista,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the 
emperor  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  Sophista,  quam  talis  Magistratus.  I 
had  as  lief  be  still  Democritus  junior,  and  privus  privatus,  si  mihi  jam  dare- 

tur  optio,  quam  talis  fortasse  Doctor,  talis  Dominus. Sed  quorsum  hose? 

For  the  rest  ’tis  on  both  sides  j acinus  detestandum,  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to 
detain  from  the  church,  that  which  God’s  and  men’s  laws  have  bestowed  on  it; 
but  in  them  most,  and  that  from  the  covetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are 
interested  in  this  business ; I name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root 
of  all  these  mischiefs,  which,  Achan-like,  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege, 
and  to  make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not)  to  their  own  ends,  rthat 
kindles  God  s wrath,  brings  a plague,  vengeance,  and  a heavy  visitation  upon 
themselves  and  others.  Some  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to 
be  enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  nefas,  hook  or  crook,  so 
they  have  it.  And  others  when  they  have  with  riot  and  prodigality  embezzled 
their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  a3 
‘Julian  the  apostate  did,  spoil  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back 
‘as  a great  man  amongst  us  observes) : “and  that  maintenance  on  which  they 
should  live:”  by  means  whereof,  barbarism  is  increased,  and  a great  decay  of 
Christian  professors : for  who  will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son, 
or  fii end,  when  after  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon 
to  live?  But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things? 


“ * Opesque  totis  riribus  venamini, 

At  inde  mesais  accidit  miserrima.” 

They  tod  and  moil,  but  what  reap  they?  They  are  commonly  unfortunate 
families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  progeny,  and,  as  common  experience 
evinceth,  accursed  themselves  m all  their  proceedings.  “ With  what  face  (as 

• tp™Sf°W°i  4ust;)^n.they  exPecfc  a blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ 
m heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth?”  I would  all 

?d  SUCh  T detain  titheS)  WOuld  read  those  judicious 

t acts  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Sir  James  Sempill,  knights;  those  late 
elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr.  Montague,  which  they 

smlllTitrf™ ' 1 SU7^Ct;  But  the^  Sh0uld  read,  it  would  be  to 

l U i Pose’  c anies  Iwet  et  mare  ccelo  confundas ; thunder,  lighten  preach 

KiT*  f *.he“  the/vil,  not  believe  it ; tl IS 

J^’tley  stop ^ Ve“  e»3  CalT'S ^ *S  the 

ac  yTlnf  tLemS]fVes  with  tlla‘ 

a dog  barks  at  the7 moon  to  no  7 ^ J°U  Wl  l)  <Iuocunque  modo  rem:  as 

let  them  have  money  A !-,■,«  pU1]v.0Se  are.70ur  sayings:  Take  your  heaven, 
part,  let  them  pretend  wl  n Profane,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout:  for  my 

eyes,  bombast  themselves  and  stuff  ^ut  bIeai'  grid’s 

shine  like  so  many  peacocks  • so  c fl  Featness  Wlth  church  spoils, 

that  I shall  never  tffink  better  of  l l ^ C^arit^  80  defective  in  this  behalf, 

bCtter  of  them>  than  that  they  are  rotten  at  core,  their 

EMiDMde!*'  Mt  allla  mlserabilera  rulnam.  Serrarlus  in  Josuam, 

Eunpides.  . Sir  Henry  Spelman,  do  nZ  Lerandia  Ecel^’ in  f°"  “ 


• 1 Tim.  1.  2 
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bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisy,  and  atheistical  marrow,  they  are  worse 
than  heathens.  For  as  Dionysius  ITalicamasseus  observes,  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  7. 

’ Primum  locum,  dec.  “ Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  religious  rites,  and 
dare  not  break  them  for  fear  of  offending  their  gods;  but  our  simoniacal  con- 
tractors, our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 
devil,  they  have  evasions  for  it,  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  due  jure  divirno,  or  if  a sin, 
no  great  sin,  &c.  And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it,  and  they  do 
manifestly  perceive,  that  as  he  said,  frost  and  fraud  come  to  foul  ends ; yet  as 
‘Chrysostom  follows  it,  Nulla  ex  poena  sit  corredio,  et  quasi  adversis  malitia 
hominum  provocetur,  crescit  quotidie  quodpuniatur : they  are  rather  worse  than 
better, — iram  atque  animos  a crimine  sumunt,  and  the  more  they  are  corrected, 
the  more  they  offend : but  let  them  take  their  course,  b Rode,  caper,  vites,  go  on 
still  as  they  begin,  ’tis  no  sin,  let  them  rejoice  secure,  God’s  vengeance  will 
overtake  them  in  the  end,  and  these  ill-gotten  goods,  as  an  eagle’s  feathers, 

* will  consume  the  rest  of  their  substance ; it  is  a aurum  Tholosanum,  and  will 
produce  no  better  effects.  “'Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  convey- 
ances never  so  close,  lock  and  shut  door,”  saith  Chrysostom,  “ yet  fraud  and 
covetousness,  two  most  violent  thieves,  are  still  included,  and  a little  gain  evil 
gotten  will  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods.”  The  eagle  in  FEsop,  seeing  a 
piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and 
carried  it  to  her  nest;  but  there  was  a burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance, 
which  unawares  consumed  her  young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our 
simoniacal  church-chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no 
better  success. 

A second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt,  successit  odium  in 
literas  ab  ignorantia  vulgi,'  which  f J unius  well  perceived : this  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  learning  proceeds  out  of  e ignorance ; as  they  are  themselves  barbarous, 
idiots,  dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  Sint  Mecenates, 
non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Mar  ones:  Let  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be 
painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But  when  they  contemn  learning,  and  think 
themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read,  scramble  at  a piece 
of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  emperor  had, h qui  nescit  dissimulare, 
nescit  vivere,  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  country  service,  to  perform  or  undertake 
any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the  good  of  a commonwealth, 
except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every 
yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they 
are  themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.  * Quis  e nostra  juven- 
tute  legitime  instituitur  Uteris  l Quis  oratores  aut  philosophos^  tangit  l quis  his- 
ioriam  legit,  illarn  rerum  agendarum  quasi  animam  ? precipitant  parentes  vota 
tua,  dec.  ’twas  Lipsius’  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may  be  ours. 
Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a scholar’s  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know 
not  what  belongs  to  a student’s  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a true 
scholar  and  a drone  1 or  him  that  by  reason  of  a voluble  tongue,  a strong  voice, 
a pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a few 
notes  from  other  men’s  harvests,  and  so  makes  a fairer  show,  than  he  that  is 
truly  learned  indeed:  that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  “or  to 
run  away  with  an  empty  cart;”  as  a grave  man  said:  and  thereupon  vilify  us, 
and  our  pains;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.  kBecause  they  are  rich,  and  have 


Trlmura  locum  apud  omnes  gentes  habet  patritius  dcorum 
custodian!,  turn  Gneci  quam  Bartari,  &c.  d Strabo  Ub  i.  Gcog.  • Nihil  facilius 

tarn  co'mmunias,  intus  tamen  fraudem  et  avantiam,  &c.  di3se'mbic  oannot  live.  P * Eplst.  quest 

Lip"  prat  >D,f  Kmgin'his  last  lecture  on  Jonah,  sometime  right  reverend  lord  bishop 
£ London  sQuihus  opes  et  otiuin,  hi  barburo  faatu  then*  contcmnunt. 
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other  means  to  live,  they  think  it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble 
themselves  with  it;  a fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  men’s  sons,  to 
be  pen  and  inlchorn  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit  beseeming  the  calling 
of  a gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do,  neglect  therefore 
all  human  learning,  what  have  they  to  do  with  it?  Let  mariners  learn  astro- 
nomy; merchants,  factors  study  arithmetic ; surveyors  get  them  geometry; 
spectacle-makers  optics ; landleapers  geography ; town-clerks  rhetoric,  what 
should  he  do  with  a spade,  that  hath  no  ground  to  dig;  or  they  with  learning, 
that  hath  no  use  of  it  ? thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  mariners, 
apprentices,  and  the  basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves.  In 
former  times,  kings,  princes,  and  emperors,  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent 
in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Caesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries, 

“ * media  inter  praslia  semper, 

Steliarum  coelique  plagis,  superisque  vacavit.” 


•Antonius,  Adrian,  Nero,  Seve.  Jul.  <tc.  “Michael  the  emperor,  and  Isacius, 
were  so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that  no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much 
Pains.  Oiion,  Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolomeus,  famous  astronomers;  Sabor, 
Mithridates,  Lysimachus,  admired  physicians:  Plato’s  kings  all:  Evax,  that 
Arabian  prince,  a most  expert  jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  philosopher;  the  kinoa 
ofEgypt  were  priests  of  old,  chosen  and  from  thence, — Idem  rex  hominum 
Fhcebique  sacerdos:  but  those  heroical  times  are  past;  the  Muses  are  now 
banished  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to  meaner  persons,  and  con- 
fined alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days,  scholars  were  highly  beloved 
honoured,  esteemed;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Virgil  bv  Augustus  ■ 
Horace  by  Mecsenas:  princes’  companions;  dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Poly- 
crates ; Phnoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xeno- 
crates  the  Philosopher  fifty  talents,  because  he  was  poor,  visu  rerum,  aut  eru- 
aitione  prcestantes  vin,  mensis  olim  regum  adhibiti,  as  Philostratus  relates  of 
Adrian  and  Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus:  famous  clerks  came  to  these 
princes  courts,  velut  m Lycceum,  as  to  a university,  and  were  admitted  to  their 
tables , quasi  dwum  epulis  accumbentes;  Archilaus,  that  Macedonian  king,  would 
not  willingly  sup  without  Euripides  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at 
supper  one  night  and  gave  him  a cup  of  gold  for  his  pains),  deleetatus  voete 
, se7 mo™; and  lfc  fit  it  should  be  so;  because,  as  + Plato  in  hi/pro- 
tagoras  well  saith,  a good  philosopher  as  much  excels  other  men  as  a great 
king  doth  the  commons  of  his  country;  and  again,  °quoniam  illis  nihil  deest 

t”ihevnee' t f Pro^>dur’  « contemptu  vindicate 

fossunt, th.ey  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  compel  •’scholars  in  our  times 

to  complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a rich  chuff  for  a meal’s  meat  but  oould 
Ind  clnnothefor1t ? hfl  ^ ai’tS  they  Passed.  Now  they  would 

SS  SSgiSS-SS 

sion  of  theirs  rsome  want  d 17°  Can!]°t  lunt>  aiKl  so  by  this  depres- 

being  forsaken  almost  ? ! ’ ?her3  Wlll>  a11  want  ’encouragement,  as 

Meccenates,  non  deerunt  Flacfe^M^  7 cout°“necL  ’Tis  an  old  saying,  Sint 
oftentimes  I may?Tdeny^  f ??•  * 3 a true  *till.°  Yet 

* 7 ny  lt}  the  mam  iault  is  m oui’selves.  Our  academics 


Um  deuDcere  rani  tamer.  Vnercei.  Juv  S^^  DCmo  fuber>  quil  ncmo  “debat,  qui  doceTobUquo 
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too  frequently  offend  in  neglecting  patrons,  as  * Erasmus  well  taxetli,  or  making 
ill  choice  of  them ; negligimus  oblatos  aut  amplectimur  parum  aptos,  or  if  we 
get  a good  one,  non  studemus  muluis  oficiis  favor em  ejus  alere,  we  do  not  ply 
and  follow  liim  as  we  should.  Idem  mihi  accidit  Adolescenti  (saith  Erasmus) 
acknowledging  his  fault,  et  gravissime  peccavi,  and  so  may  1 1 say  myself,  I 
have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others.  We  did  not 
spondere  magnatum  favoribus,  qui  cceperunt  nos  amplecli,  apply  ourselves  with 
that  readiness  we  should : idleness,  love  of  liberty,  immodicus  amor  libertalis 
effecit  ut  did  cum  perfidis  amicis,  as  he  confessetb,  et  pertinaci  pauperlate  col- 
luctarer,  bashfulness,  melancholy,  timorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too 
backward  and  remiss.  So  some  offend  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  the 
other,  we  are  most  part  too  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too  impudent; 
we  commonly  complain  deesse  Mcecenates,  of  want  of  encouragement,  want  of 
means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  in  our  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency : 
did  Maecenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil  till  they  had  shown  themselves 
first!  or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius  any  patrons!  Egregium  specimen  dent,  saith 
Erasmus,  let  them  approve  themselves  worthy  first,  sufficiently  qualified  for 
learning  and  manners,  before  they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put 
themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery,  parasitical 
colloc-uing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they  do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a shame 
to  hear  and  see.  Immodicce  laudes  conciliant  invidiam,  potius  quam  laudem, 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  and  we  think  in  conclusion,  non 
melius  de  laudato, pejus  de  laudante,  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended. 
So  we  offend,  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How 
beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Dionysius!  How  dear  to 
Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Demeratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus,  Anexarcus 
and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius  to  Vespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca 
to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hiero!  how  honoured! 

“>  Sed  lisec  prills  fuere,  nunc  recondita 
Senent  quiete,” 


those  days  are  gone;  Et  spes,  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Ccesare  tantum:%  as  he 
said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  is  our  amulet,  our  “sun,  our  sole  comfort 
and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  common  Maecenas,  J acobus  munificus,  Jacobus 
pacificus,  mysta  Musarum,  Rex  Platonicus:  Grande  decus,  columenque  nos - 
trum:  a famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and  sustain  er  oi 
learning : but  his  worth  in  this  kind  is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of 
Cato,  Jam  ipsum  laudare  nefas  sit:  and  which.  § Pliny  to  Trajan,  Sena  te 
car mina,  honor que  ceternus  annalium,  non  luxe  brevis  et  pudenda  prmdicatio  colet. 
But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set,  and  yet  no  night  follows,  6ol  occubuit, 
nox  nulla  sequuta  est.  We  have  such  another  in  his  room,  \\ aureus  alter 
Avulsus,  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo,  and  long  may  he  reign  and  flouns 


amongst  us.  . , , , , 

Let  me  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  my  genius,  I may  not  deny , but 
that  we  have  a sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellent  y 
learned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in  Germany;  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael,  in 
France;  Picus  Mirandula,  Schottus,  Barotius,  in  Italy;  Apparent  rannanles 
in  qurgite  vasto.  But  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude  the  major 
part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent  for  hawks 
and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  intemperate  hist,  gaming  and 
drinking.  If  they  read  a book  at  any  time  (si  quod  est  interim  otu  a venatu, 
poculis,  °aled,  scortis)  ’tis  an  English  Chronicle,  St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis 


* Chil.  4.  Cent.  1.  ndng.  1 . t nad  1 d°ne” u^Juven^ PUt  J Alfour'hop'es  and  inducements  to 

«ud"“rerc»trcdin  CoTrYlot™7  ^Nemo  est  qumnon  l>hu*us  hie  npster,  solo  intuitu  lubent.orem 
reddat.  fc  Panegyr.  1 Virgil. 
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3e  Gaul,  dec.,  a play  book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  news,  and  that  at  such  seasons 
only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time,  x their  sole  discourse 
is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news?  If  some  one  have  been  a traveller  in 
Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperor’s  court,  wintered  in  Orleans,  and  can  court 
has  mistress  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion, 
Bing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 
and  cities,  he  is  complete  and  to  be  admired : 7 otherwise  he  and  they  are 
much  at  one;  no  difference  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worshipfui 
titles : wink  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and 
him  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  him : yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons, 
our  governors  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great,  and  wise 
by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos,  6 Patritius  sanguis,  you  that  are  worthy 
senators,  gentlemen,  I honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  submis- 
siveness, prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and  service.  There  are  amongst 
you  I do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well-deserving  patrons,  and  true  patriot* 

kfn°-iednbeSldeS  many  himdreds  which  I never  saw,  no  doubt,  or 
hear  d of,  pillars  of  our  commonwealth,  * whose  worth,  bounty,  learning  for- 
wardness, true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be 

innt  cov  t t0  a r?0Stflty;  bUt  °f  y°Ur  rank’  there  are  a debauched,  coi- 
J n U3’  llhtel  Jcrew1  aSam>  no  b^ter  than  stocks,  merum  vecus 
DeU?’  n°n  ™hividen  dlSaos  mgenui  hominis  appellatione),  barbarous 
Thracians,  et  gins  ille  tlirax  qui  hoc  neget  ? a sordid,  profane  pernicious  com 
pany,  irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  I know  not  what  epithets  to  Sve  t W 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruin  of  a common 
wealth,  patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to 

piXnheyTate  wafti*0  ^ CW?’3  g°°d;  but  (haad  task-masters  they 
piovej  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make 

brick;  they  commonly  respect  their  own  eL, 

“ th6y  >’resent  in  «™tasion,  as  a min  of -reatest  rifts 
that  will  give  most;  no  pennv  ano  rater  mctm.  „„  a Sltts> 

m^^^ribe^fe^  ^^/their  at^^dants  andTofficers 

Eome)1;  ’tisamt'of  (aUtl^^nK 

* probitas  lander  et  Zt  ifhehtt bim  ^ ^ but 
flock  afar  off  to  hear  him  as  thcvdirHn  A n l f eftraordmary  parts,  they  will 
confluebant  ad  videndum  sceculi  decmZZ’  ;°  SeePs^che;  ^ulti  mortales 

tiarum  petitor  accedit  • mirrrrff, 7 , X'  n°nregius,  cupidus  ejus  nup- 

the  glory  of  her  age,  they  did  admire  hJ-  U fn  ,Came  to  see  fair  Psyche 
beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her  • but  as  on  a , c|Jlllmeildi  desire  her  for  her  divine 

“?**■>  **•>»  *“<1  no  money  WnT7  *■»««* 

d didieit  jam  dives  avarus  ° } 

Ar  omI1,!1,.'1  se?  a wortih  scholar  speak, 
x Aa  clliklieu  do  a peacock’s  leather."  ^ 

Sat  s'Qui3  ^^creum  dkterlt 

tameii  au  ideris  ^ ^ 

iligltosque  suos!  Jay  Sat  7!  “javen  , ' Et  lu«ut  »«»torte£ inches noy^UouT.^r'13’ Homero.  *** 

* Jttrtaf.'sat? ^onua  corda-  »“ri  vcl  argent!  malleo  amoU^ °tsil‘TaUsVS 
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He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  ® a proper  man,  and  ’tis 
pity  he  hath  no  preferment,  all  good  wishes,  but  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  i3. 
he  'will  not  prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  indotatus,  he 
hath  no  money.  Or  if  ho  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall  serve  seven  years, 
as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have  it.  f If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he 
must  yet  in  at  that  Simoniacal  gate,  come  off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security 
to  perform  all  covenants,  else  he  will  not  deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But  if 
gome  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself ; some  trencher  chap- 
lain, that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds,  or  accept  of  what  he  will  give,  he 
is  welcome;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  likes  him  before 
a million  of  others ; for  the  best  is  always  best  cheap : and  then  as  Hierom 
said  to  Cromatius,  patella  dignum  operculum,  such  a patron,  such  a clerk;  the 
cure  is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our 
age,  which  e Chrysostom  complained  of  in  his  time,  Qui  opulentiores  sunt,  in  or- 
dinem  parasitorum  cogunt  eos,  et  ipsos  tanguani  canes  ad  inensas  suas  enutriunt, 
ewumque  impudentes  Ventres  iniquarum  ccenarum  reliquiis  differtiunt,  iisde/n 
pro  arbitrio  abutentes : Rich  men  keep  these  lecturers,  aud  fawning  parasites, 
like  so  many  dogs  at  their  tables,  and  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  offals 
of  their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them  say  what  they 
propose.  “ h As  children  do  by  a bird  or  a butterfly  in  a string,  pull  in  and 
let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they  by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  com- 
mand their  wits,  let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best.  If  the  patron  be 
precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be ; if  he  be  papistical,  his  clerk  must  be  so  too, 
or  else  be  turned  out.  These  are  those  clerks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom 
they  commonly  entertain,  and  present  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  meantime 
we  that  are  University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a pasture,  tarry 
out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a flower  ungathered  in  a garden,  and  are  never 
used ; or  as  so  many  candles,  illuminate  ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one  an- 
other’s light,  and  are  not  discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated 
to  a dark  room,  or  to  some  country  benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apart,  would 
give  a fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.  Whilst  we  lie  waiting  here  as  those 
sick  men  did  at  the  Pool  of  * Bethesda,  till  the  Angel  stirred  the  water,  ex- 
pecting a good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment. 
I have  not  yet  said,  if  after  long  expectation,  much  expense,  travel,  earnest 
suit  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a small  benefice  at  last ; our  misery 
begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly  encountered  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil, 
with  a new  onset ; we  change  a quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we  come  to 
a ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily  to  oui  great 
damage  repaired;  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our- 
selves, and  scarce  yet  settled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessors  aucai- 
a«-es ; first-fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  pi  o- 
curations,  &c.,  and  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a cracked  title, 
as  it  befel  Clenard,  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and  charge  of  his  Begirue;  he 
was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  coephnusque  (tsaitli  lie)  strenue 
litigare,  et  implacabili  bello  conjligere:  at  length,  after  ten  years  suit,  as  long 
as  Troy’s  sie<m,  when  he  had  tired  himself,  aud  spent  his  money,  he  was  fain 
to  leave  all  for  quietness’  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else  we  are 
insulted  over,  aud  trampled  on  by  domineering  officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy 
harpies  to  get  more  fees;  we  stand  in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse;  we  fall 


• Euge  bene,  no  need.Dousa  epod.  lib.  2,-dos  Ipsa  sclentia  sndque  con^arlnm  crt. 

Ecclcsias  itus  ad  omnes;  sanguinis  aut  Simonis,  pnmlu  alque  Do  . Holcofe  • L>b_  con  ra  w « « « 
Uabila  martvre.  i>  Prrcscribunt,  tmperant,  In  ordmern  cogunt,  ingcnium  nostrum  prout  ips  ? ’ 

astringunt  et  relaxant  ut  papMonem  pueri  aut  bruehum  file demortui, 
pendcre  icquum  ccnsentc9.  Hemsius.  *1011.0.  " 

vrotlnus  exortus  cat  adversarius,  & c.,  post  multor  » ’ umptus,  utn. 
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amongst  refractory,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a 
lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epiciu’es,  that  'will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  liti- 
gious people  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not 
pay  their  dues  without  much  repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit;  fiaici  clericis 
oppido  infesti,  an  old  axiom,  all  they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had  fiom  the 
church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  dealings,  they  make  their  poor  minister 
weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life ; and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make 
the  best  of  it,  as  often  it  tails  out,  from  a polite  and  terse  academic,  he  must 
turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or  else,  as  many  do, 
become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  &c.  (now  banished  from  the  academy,  all 
commerce  of  the  muses,  and  confined  to  a country  village,  as  Ovid  was  from 
Home  to  Pontus),  and  daily  converse  with  a company  of  idiots  and  clowns. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet  [nee  enim  immunes  ab  hac  noxd  sumus ) idem 
reatus  manet,  idem  nobis , ct  si  non  mullo  gravivs,  crimen  objici  potest : nostra 
enim  culpa  sit,  nostra  incuria , nostra  avaritid,  quod  tarn  frequentes,  foedeeque 
fiant  in  Ecclesia  nundinatidnes,  templum  est  vsenale,  deusque)  tot  sordes  invc- 
hantur,  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta  nequitia,  tarn  insanus  miseriarum 
Euripus,  et  fur  bar  um  cestuarium , nostro  inquam,  omnium  (Academicorum  im- 
primis) vitio  sit.  Quod  tot  Resp.  mails  afficiatur,  a nobis  seminarium ; ultrd 
malum  hoc  accersimus , et  quavis  c.ontumelid , qudvis  interim  miseria  digni,  qui 
pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri  posse  speramus,  quum  tot  indies 

sine  delectu  pauperes  alumni,  terree  fil'd,  ct  cvjuscunque  ordin.es  homunciones  ad 
gradus  certatim  admittantur?  qui  si  definitionem,  distinctionemque  unam  nut 
alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,et pro  more  tot  annos  in  dialectica  posuerint,non 
refert  quo  profectu,  quales  demum  sint,  idiotce,  nugatores,  otiatores,  aleatores, 
co mpo tores , indigni,  libidinis  voluptatumque  administri,  “Sponsi  Penelopes,  ne- 
b /clones,  Alcinoique,”  mocld  tot  annos  in  academia  insumpserint,  et  sepro  togatis 
venditarint;  lucri  causa,  et  amicorum  intercessu  preesentantur : addo  etiani 
et  magnificis  nonnunquam  elogiis  morum  et  scientice:  et  jam  valedicturi 
testimonialibus  hisce  litteris,  amplissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam  hono- 
rantur,  ab  Us,  qui  fidei  suce  el  wlstimationis  jacturam  proculdubio  faciunt. 
Doctores  enim  et  professores  ( quod  ait 1 ille)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professio- 
nibus  frequentibus,  et  tumultuariis  potius  quam  legitimis,  commoda  sua  pro- 
moveant,etexdispendiopublico  suumfaciantincrementum.  Idsoluminvotis ha- 
bent  annui plerumque  magistratus,  ut  ab  incipientium  numero  k pecunias  emun- 
gant,nec  multum  interest  qui  sint,  liter atores  an  literati,  modd  pingues,  nitidi,  ad 
aspcctum  speciosi,  et  quod  verbo  dicam,  pecuniosi  sint.  1 Philosophaslri  licen- 
tiantur  in  artibus,  arlem  qui  non  hdbent,*  Eosque  sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui 
nulla  prasditi  sunt  sapientia,  et  nihil  ad  gradum  prseterquam  velle  adferunt. 
Pheologastri  (solvant  modo)  satis  supei  que  docli,  per  omnes  honorum  gradus 
evehuntur  et  ascendant.  Atque  /line  fit  quod  tarn  viles  scurrce,  tot  passim  idiotce, 
literarum  crepusculo  positi,  larvce  pastorum,  circumforanei,  vagi,  barbi,  fungi, 
crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus,  insacrosanctos  theologice  aditus,  illotispedibus  irrum- 
Pant,  prater  inverecundam  frontem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgar es  quasdam  quis- 
quihas,  et  scholarium  queedam  nugamenta,  indigna  quee  vel  recipiantur  in 
trims.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus  hominum  et  famelicum,  indigum,  vaguni, 
ventris  mancipium,  ud  stivam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad 
aras,  quo  aivinas  hascc  literas  turpiter  prostituit;  hi  sunt  qui  pulpita  com- 
pen  , in  cedes  nobilmm  irrepunt,  et  quum  reliquis  vitce  destituantur  subsidiis, 
o corporis  et  animi  egestatem,  aliarum  in  repub.  partium  mini  mil  cap  aces 
sint,  a sacram  hanc  anchoramconfugiunt,saccrdotium  quovismodo  captantes, 
non  ex  sincentate,  quod  m Paulus  ait,  sed  cauponantes  verburn  Dei.  Ne  quis 
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interim  viris  horns detr actum  quid  putet,quos  liabelecclesiaAnglicanaquamplu - 
rimos,  egregie  doctos,  illustres,  intactce  famce  homines,  et  plures  forsan  quam 
qiuEvis  Europce  provincia;  ne  quis  a florentissimis  Academiis,  quce  viros  undi - 
quaque  doctissimos,  omni  virtutum  gencre  suspiciendos,  abunde producunt.  El 
multd plures  utraque  hahitura,  multo  splendidior fulura,sinon  hcesordes  splen - 
didum  lumen  ej  us  obfuscarent,  ob  star  et.  cor  ruptio,  et  cauponantcs  qucedam  har- 
pyce,  proletariique  honum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.  Nemo  enim  tam  cceca 
mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat:  nemo  tam  stolido  ingemo,  qui  non  intelligat; 
tam  pertinaci  judicio,  qui  non  agnoscal,  ah  his  idiotis  circumforaneis,  sacram 
pollui  Theologiam,  ac  ccelestes  Musas  quasi  proplianum  quiddam  prostitui. 
Yiles  ainimae  et  effrontes  ( sic  enim  Lutherus  n alicubi  vocat ) lucelli  causa,  ut 
muscse  ad  mulctra,  ad  nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolaut,  in  spem  sacerdotii, 
cujuslibet  honoris,  officii,  in  quamvis  aulam , urbem  se  ingerunt,  ad  quodvisse 

ministerium  componunt. “ Ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum Ducitur" 

IJor.  Lib.  II.  Sat.  7.  ° offaui  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  prsedae 

spem  quidvis  effutiunt : obsecundanles  Parasiti  ('■’Erasmus  ait ) quidvis  docent, 
dicun t,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam  probant,  non  ut  salutarem  red- 
dant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi  parent  fortunam.  q Opiniones  quasvis  et 
decreta contra  verbum  Deiastruunt,ne  non  ofiendantpatronum,  sed  ut  retineant 
favoremprocerum, etpopuli  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accumulent.  Eo  etenim 
plerunaue  animo  ad  Theologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  divinam,  sed  ut  suam 
faciant;  nonadEcclesicebonumpromovendum,sed expilandutn;  qucerentes,quod 
Paulas  ait,  non  quae  Jesu  Cliristi,  sed  quae  sua,  non  domini  thesaurum,  sed  ut 
sibi,  suisque  thesaurizent.  Nec  tantum  iis,  qui  vilioris  fortunes,  et  abjectce 
sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  usu  est:  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elalos,  ne  dicam  Epy 
scopos,  hoc  malum  invasit.  “T  Dicite,  pontifices , in  sacris  quidfacit  aurum? 

■ summos  saepe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia,  et  qui  rehquis  morum  piobitate 
praducerent;  hi facem  preeferunt  ad  Simomam,  et  in  corruptionis  liunc  scopu- 
lum  impingentes,  non  tondent  pecus , sed  deglubunt,  et  quocunque  se  conferunt, 
expilant,  exhauriunt,  abradunt , magnum  famce  suce,  si  nonanimee  naufragium 
facientes;  ut  non  ab  infimis  ad  summos,  sed  a summis  ad  infimos  malum  p'i  o- 
mandsse  videatur,  et  illud  verum  sit  quod  ille  olirn  lusit,  emerat.  ille  prius,  ^en- 
dere  jure  potest.  Simoniacus  enim  ( quod  cum  Leone  dicam ) gratiam  non 
accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  habet,  et  si  non  babet,  nec  gratus  potest  esse ; 
tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  nonnulli,  qui  ad  clavum  sedent,  apromovendo  icli- 
quos,  ut  penitus  impediant,  probe  sibi  conscii,  quibus  artibus  illic  pervenerint. 
* Nam  qui  ob  literas  emersisse  illos  credat,  desipit;  qui  vero  ingenn,  erudi  io- 
nis,  experientiae,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum  id  esse  pretium  putat  {quod 
olim  revera  fuit,  hodie  promittitur ) planissime  msamt.  Utcunquevel  undccun- 
que  malum  hoc  originem  ducat,  non  ultra  queeram,  ex  his primordns  ccxpityili - 
arum  colluvies,  omnis  calamitas,  omne  miseriarum  agmen  in  Ecclesiam  inve- 
hitur.  Hinc  tamfrequens  simonia,  hinc  ortce  querclce,  fraudes,  imposturez,  ab 
hoc  fonle  se  dcrivdrunt  omnes  nequitice.  Ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambitwne , 
adulatione  plusquam  aulica,ne  tristi  domiccenio  laborent,  de  luxu,  dejccdonon- 
nunquam  vitce  exemplo,  quo  nonnullos  offendunt,  de  compotatwne  Sybanfica, 
d-c  hinc  ille  squalor  academicus,  tristes  liac  tempestate_  Camenae,  quum  quw  s 
homunculus,  artium  ignarusjiis  artibus  assurgat,  hunc  inmodumpromoveatur 
et  ditescat,  ambitiosis  appellationibus  insigms , et  multis  digmtatibus  augustiis 
vutTociios  perstringat.beni  lab, a,,  Cgrandia  grades  majeslatcm  qua  - 

dam  ac  ampKtudinmipra  se  finns,  mramque  solmludmem,  barla  reverend  , 
toad  nitidus  purpura  coruscus,  supellectilis  splendore,  etjamulorum  numen 
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columnis  imponuntur,  velut  oneri  ceclentes  videntur,  ac  si  insudLfent,  quum 
revera  sensu  sint  carentes,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent  firmitatem : atlantes  vidert 
volunt,  quum  sint  statute  lapidece,  umbratiles  revera  homunciones,  fungi,  for san 
et  bardi,  nihil  a saxo  differentes.  Quum  interim  docti  viri,  et  vitcx  sanctions 
ornamentis  prcediti,  qui  cestum  diet  sustinent,  his  iniqua  sorte  serviant,  minima 
forsan  salario  contend,  pur  is  nominibus  nuncupati,  humiles,  obscun,  multoque 
digniores  licet,  egentes,  inhonorati  vitam  privarn  privatam  agant,  tenuique 
sepulti  sacerdotio,  eel  in  collegiis  suis  in  ceternum  incarcerati,  inglorie  delites- 
cant.  Sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  movere  sentinam,  /line  illce  lachrymce,  lugubris 
tnusarum  habitus,  *hinc  ipsa  religio  ( quod  cum  Secellio  dicam)  in  ludibrium  et 
contemptum  adducitur,  abjectum  sacerdotium  ( alque  hcec  ubi  fiunt,  ausim 
dicere,  et puti  dum  aputidi  dieter ium  de  clero  usurpare)  putidum  vulgus,  mops , 
rude,  sordidum,  melancholicum,  miserum,  despicabile,  contemnendum.* 


* As  for  ourselves  (for  neither  are  we  free  from  this  fault)  the  same  guilt,  the  same  crime,  may  be  objected 
ngainst  us : for  it  is  through  our  fault,  negligence,  and  avarice,  that  so  many  and  such  shameful  corrup- 
tions occur  in  the  church  (both  the  temple  and  the  Deity  are  offered  for  sale),  that  such  sordidness  is 
introduced,  such  impiety  committed,  such  wickedness,  such  a mad  gulf  of  wretchedness  and  irregularity — 
these  I sav  arise  from  all  our  faults,  but  more  particularly  from  ours  of  the  University.  We  are  the  nursery 
in  which  those  ills  are  bred  with  which  the  state  is  afflicted;  we  voluntarily  introduce  them,  and  are  deserving 
ot  ever)’  opprobrium  and  suffering,  since  we  do  not  afterwards  encounter  them  according  to  our  strength. 
For  what  better  can  we  expect  when  so  many  poor,  beggarly  fellows,  men  of  every  order,  are  readily  and 
without  election,  admitted  to  degrees?  Who,  if  they  can  only  commit  to  memory  a few  definitions  and 
divisions,  and  pass  the  customary  period  in  the  study  of  logics,  no  matter  with  what  effect,  whatever  sort 
they  prove  to  be,  idiots,  triflers,  idlers,  gamblers,  sots,  sensualists, 

“ mere  ciphers  in  the  book  of  life 

Like  those  who  boldly  woo'd  Ulysses’  wife; 

Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  earth : in  truth. 

As  vain  and  idle  as  Pheacia’s  youth;” 


only  let  them  have  passed  the  stipulated  period  in  the  University,  and  professed  themselves  collegians : either 
for  the  sake  of  profit,  or  through  the  influence  of  their  friends,  they  obtain  a presentation;  nay,  sometimes 
even  accompanied  by  brilliant  eulogies  upon  their  morals  and  acquirements;  and  when  they  are  about  to 
take  leave,  they  are  honoured  with  the  most  flattering  literary  testimonials  in  their  favour,  by  those  who 
undoubtedly  sustain  a loss  of  reputation  in  granting  them.  F or  doctors  and  professors  (as  an  author  says) 
are  anxious  about  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  out  of  their  various  callings  they  may  promote  their  own 
advantage,  and  convert  the  public  loss  into  their  private  gains.  F or  our  annual  officers  wish  this  only,  that, 
those  who  commence,  whether  they  are  taught  or  untaught  Is  of  no  moment,  shall  be  sleek,  fat,  pigeons, 
worth  the  plucking.  The  Philosophastic  are  admitted  to  a degree  in  Arts,  because  they  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  And  they  are  desired  to  be  wise  men,  because  they  are  endowed  with  no  wisdom,  and 
bring  no  qualification  for  a degree,  except  the  wish  to  have  it.  The  Theologastie  (only  let  them  pay)  thrice 
learned,  are  promoted  to  every  academic  honour.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  vile  buffoons,  so  many  idiots 
everywhere,  placed  in  the  twilight  of  letters,  the  mere  ghosts  of  sholars,  wanderers  in  the  market  place, 
vagrants,  barbels,  mushrooms,  dolts,  asses,  a growling  herd,  with  unwashed  feet,  break  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  theology,  bringing  nothing  along  with  them  but  an  impudent  front,  some  vulgar  trifles  and 
foolish  scholastic  technicalities,  unworthy  of  respect  even  at  the  crossing  of  the  highways.  This  is  the 
unworthy,  vagrant,  voluptuous  race,  fitter  for  the  hog-sty  (haram)  than  the  altar  (ararn),  that  basely  pros- 
titute divine  literature;  these  are  they  who  fill  the  pulpits,  creep  into  the  palaces  of  our  nobility  after  all 
other  prospects  of  existence  fail  them,  owing  to  their  imbecility  of  body  and  mind,  and  their  being  incapable 
of  sustaining  any  other  parts  in  the  commonwealth;  to  this  sacred  refuge  they  fly,  undertaking  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  not  from  sincerity,  but  as  St.  Paul  says,  huckstering  the  word  of  God.  Let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  it  is  here  intended  to  detract  from  those  many  exemplary  men  of  which  the  Church  ol 
England  may  boast,  learned,  eminent,  and  of  spotless  fame,  for  they  are  more  numerous  in  that  than  in  any 
other  church  of  Europe:  nor  from  those  most  loarned  universities  which  constantly  send  forth  men 
endued  with  every  form  of  virtue.  And  these  seminaries  would  produce  a still  greater  number  of  inesti- 
mable scholars  hereafter  if  sordidness  did  not  obscure  the  splendid  light,  corruption  interrupt,  and  certain 
truckling  harpies  and  beggars  envy  them  Cveir  usefulness.  Nor  can  any  one  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceivs 
this— any  so  stolid  as  not  to  understand  it— any  so  perverse  as  not  to  acknowledge  how  sacred  Theology  has 
been  contaminated  by  those  notorious  idiots,  and  the  celestial  Muse  treated  with  profanity.  Vile  and 
shameless  souls  (says  Luther)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  like  flies  to  a milk-pail,  crowd  round  the  tables  uf  the 
“ 0 -'iidC 1 ne  N P cc  tut  1 on  of  a church  living,  any  office,  or  honour,  and  flock  into  any  public  hall  or  city  ready 
to  accept  of  any  employment  that  may  offer.  ' * 


“A  thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  others  played.” 

ErammftMCh1 write  8tuttCr  any  th,ln« in  hoI,es  of  reWftrd  : obsequious  parasites,  save 

oootiyy  to  their  convcltion,  anything  you  please,  not  to  benefit 
the  word  of  God  that  tliov  nm  unVnw’  tli"I£S't  t bey  subscribe  to  any  opinions  and  decisions  contrary  to 
the  multitude  and  thereby  acnni™  SJfawf  Patron  but  retain  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  applause  of 
perform  a sacred  duty  but  maim  ^nrh™»  °r  themselves ; for  they  approach  Theology,  not  that  they  may 
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from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  classes,  hut  vice  vcrsd,  so  that  the  maxim  is  true  although  spoken  in  Jest — 
he  bought  first,  therefore  has  the  best  right  to  sell."  For  a Simoniac  (that  I may  use  the  phraseology  of 
Leo)  has  not  received  a favour : since  he  has  not  received  one  he  does  not  possess  one;  and  since  he  does  not 
possess  one  he  cannot  confer  one.  So  far  indeed  are  some  of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  helm  from 
promoting  others,  that  they  completely  obstruct  them,  from  a consciousness  of  the  means  by  which  themselves 
obtained  the  honour.  For  he  who  imagines  that  they  emerged  from  their  obscurity  through  their  learning,  is 
deceived;  indeed,  whoever  supposes  promotion  to  be  the  reward  of  genius,  erudition,  experience,  probity, 
piety,  and  poetry  (which  formerly  was  the  case,  but  now-a-days  is  only  promised)  is  evidently  deranged. 
How  or  when  this  malady  commenced,  I shall  not  further  inquire;  but  from  these  beginnings,  this  accumula- 
tion offices,  all  her  calamities  and  miseries  have  been  brought  upon  the  Church;  hence  such  frequent  acts  of 
simony,  complaints,  fraud,  impostures— from  this  one  fountain  spring  all  its  conspicuous  iniquities.  1 shall 
not  press  the  question  of  ambition  and  courtly  flattery,  lest  they  may  be  chagrined  about  luxury,  base 
examples  of  life,  which  offend  the  honest,  wanton  drinking  parties,  & c.  Yet,  hence  is  that  academic 
6qualor,  the  muses  now  look  sad,  since  every  low  ^fellow  ignorant  of  the  arts,  by'  those  very  arts  uses,  is 
promoted,  and  grows  rich,  distinguished  by  ambitious  titles,  and  puffed  up  by  his  numerous  honours : he  Jus 
shows  himself  to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  stately  carriage  displays  a species  of  majesty,  a remarkable  solicitude, 
letting  down  a flowing  beard,  decked  in  a brilliant  toga  resplendent  with  purple,  and  respected  also  on 
account  of  the  splendour  of  his  household  and  number  of  his  servants.  There  are  certain  statues  placed  in 
sacred  edifices  that  seem  to  sink  under  their  load,  and  almost  to  perspire,  when  in  reality  they  are  void  oi 
sensation,  and  do  not  contribute  to  the  stony  stability,  so  these  men  would  wish  to  look  like  Atlases,  wnen 
they  are  no  better  than  statues  of  stone,  insignificant  scrubs,  funguses,  dolts,  little  different  from  stone. 
Meanwhile  really  learned  men,  endowed  with  all  that  can  adorn  a holy  life,  men  who  have  endured  the  heat 
of  mid-day,  by  some  unjust  lot  obey  these  dizzards,  content  probably  with  a miserable  salary,  known  by 
honest  appellations,  humble,  obscure,  although  eminently  worthy,  needy,  leading  a private  life  w'ittiout 
honour,  buried  alive  in  some  poor  benefice,  or  incarcerated  for  ever  in  their  college  chambers,  lying  nid 
ingloriously.  But  I am  unwilling  to  stir  this  sink  any  longer  or  any  deeper ; hence  those  tears,  this  melan- 
choly habit  of  the  muses;  hence  (that  I may  speak  with  Secellius)  is  it  that  religion  ^ brought  into , dis- 
repute and  contempt,  and  the  priesthood  abject;  (and  since  this  is  so,  I must  speak  out  and  use  the  filthy 
witticism  of  the  filthy)  a foetid  crowd,  poor,  sordid,  melancholy,  miserable,  despicable,  contemptible. 


MEMB.  IY. 

Subsect.  X. — Non-necessary , remote}  outward,  adventitious , ov  accidental 
causes : as  first  from  the  Nurse. 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessary  causes,  I have  sufficiently 
discoursed  in  the  precedent  member,  the  non-necessary  follow ; of  which,  saith 
' Fuchsius,  no  art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and 
multitude:  so  called  “not  necessary”  because  according  to  xFernelius,_“  they 
may  be  avoided,  and  used  without  necessity.”  Many  of  these  accidental 
causes,  which  I shall  entreat  of  here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  for- 
mer, because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  acci- 
dentally, and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other : the  rest  are  contingent  an 
inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes.  To  reckon  up 
all  is  a thing  impossible ; of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contin- 
gent causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I will  briefly  speak  and  m their  order. 

& From  a child’s  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  m this 
kind  is  a bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this  - mala  y 
from  his  cradle,  Aulus  Gellius  l.  12.  c.  1.  brings  in  Phavormus,  that  eloquent 
philosopher,  proving  this  at  large,  “ 1 that  there  is  the  same  virtue  and  property 
in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  m aU  other  creatuies,  e 
gives  instance  in  a kid  and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other  s milk  the 
hunb  of  the  goat’s,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewe’s,  the  wool  of  the  one  will  lie  hard, 
and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft.”  Giraldus  Cambrensis  Itinerar  Cambrue,  l.l. 
c 2 confirms  this  by  a notable  example  which  happened  m Ins  time.  A so 
pi  o*  by  chance  sucked  a brach,  and  when  she  was  grown,  “*  would  miraculously 
hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  weH,  or  rather  better,  J 

hound  ” His  conclusion  is,  “Hhat  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  natme 
and  conditions  by  whose  milk  they  are  fed.”  Phavormus  urges  it  ^ther,  and 
demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a nurse  be  -misshapen,  unchaste, 

* Proem,  lib.  2.  Nulla  ara  constUul  potest.  ^ 

vale?  a^flagrodiuco^ori^atque  antral  sta^Uti^in^v^sM^iiatura^8einini^^slo j^g^^J^jut^capraruiii 

ittis 

ferarum  persequutlone  ad  miraoulum  lnformis  impudlca,  temulenta  nutrix,  &c.  quomaui,  in 
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dishonest,  impudent,  a cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her  breast  wilt 
be  so  too all  other  affections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  almost  ingrafted, 
as  it  were,  and  imprinted  into  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the  nurse’s 
milk;  as  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  &c.  Cato  for  some  such  reason  would 
make  his  servants’  children  suck  upon  his  wife’s  breast,  because  by  that  means 
they  would  love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them. 
A more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk  cannot  be  given, 
than  that  of  eDion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligula’s  cruelty;  it  could  neither  be 
imputed  to  father  nor  mother,  but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her 
paps  with  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a murderer,  and  to 
express  her  cruelty  to  a hair:  and  that  of  Tiberius,  who  was  a common 
drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a one.  Et  si  delira  fuerit  (f one  observes) 
infantulum  delirum  faciet,  if  she  be  a fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will 
take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  misaffected  ; which  Franciscus  Barbarus,  l.  2. 
c.  ult.  de  re  uxorid,  proves  at  full,  and  Ant.  Guivarra,  lib.  2.  de  Marco  Aurelio: 
the  child  will  surely  participate.  For  bodily  sickness  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made.  Titus,  Vespasian’s  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so, 
Lampridius.  And  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  the 
pox  from  a bad  nurse,  Botaldus,  cap.  61 . de  lue  vener.  Besides  evil  attendance, 
negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  mucu 
danger  may  so  come  to  the  child.  gFor  these  causes  Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  7. 
c.  17.  Phavorinus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  would  not  have  a child  put  to  nurse  at 
all,  but  every  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be  ; 
for  a sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  naturae  intempenes , 
so  * Guatso  calls  it,  tis  fit  therefore  she  should  be  nurse  herself;  the  mother 
will  be  more  careful,  loving,  and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such 
hired  creatures;  this  all  the  world  aclcowledgeth,  convenientissimum  est  (as 
Bod.  a Castio  de  nut.  niulierum,  lib.  4.  c.  12.  in  many  words  confesseth) 
matrem  ipsam  lactare  infantem,  “ It  is  most  fit  that  the  mother  should  suckle 
her  own  infant  who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ? — and  which  some  women 
most  curiously  observe;  amongst  the  rest,  “that  queen  of  France,  a Spaniard 
by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when  in  her 
absence  a strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she  had 
made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  jealous.  If  it  be  so  as 
many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or  well  able  to 
be  a nurse,  I would  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  ‘Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  de 
hbcns  educandvs,  and  kS.  Hierom,  li.  2.  epist.  27.  Lcetce  de  institut.  fil.  Mag- 
nmus  part.  2.  Reg.  sand.  cap.  7.  and  the  said  Bodericus,  that  they  make 
choice  of  a sound  woman,  of  a good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  dis- 
eases, if  it  be  possible,  aU  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow, 
fear,  gnef,  folly,  melancholy.  For  such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter 
the  temperature  of^the  child,  which  now  being  m Udum  et  mode  lutum,  “ a 
moist  and  soft  clay  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such  a nurse 

^ diliSentand  careful  withal,  let  Phavorinus  and 
f'A!  ™ plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I had  rather  accept  of  her  in  some 

nohtician  7b  t'  / ' W^ch  Bonaciallls  the  physician,  Nic.  Biesius 
be  Dreln°ed  ^ fn'nt  ' rfu\^P-J-  approves,  “ tSome  nurses  are  much  to 

peev  sh  drun^enXm  rs:  ; **  why  may  not  the  mother  be  naught,  a 
peevish  drunken  flnt  a waspish  choleric  slut,  a crazed  piece  a fool  (as  manv 

mothers  are),  unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse]  There  is  more  choTce  tf  numcs 

* Ne^in^tmo Ulact!^^  dc^c^erct^orpus  et*  anirausdeooI“arlbUtS'  fBci,a'  °-  27‘  U '■  Eccles.  hist. 

‘Stephanus.  >To  2.  Nutrices  non  gumS  *Eib.  3-  <'e  civ.  convcrs 

cut  tern ulenta.  Ilier.  i l'rolUbcndum  ne  stolidaiiclV  b“  S®'1famus-  . ? tutrix  non  sit  lasciva 

aunt  mehoies.  ouniuaiactet.  1 era.  fNutnces  interdura  matiibus 
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than  mothers;  and  therefore  except  the  mother  be  most  virtuous,  staid,  a 
woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a sound  complexion,  I would  have  all 
children  in  such  cases  committed  to  discreet  strangers.  And  ’tis  the  only  way ; 
as  by  marriage  they  are  ingrafted  to  other  families  to  alter  the  breed,  or  if 
any  thing  be  amiss  in  the  mother,  as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom.  2.  lib. 
ds  morb.  hcered.  to  prevent  diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify 
the  child’s  ill-disposed  temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choice  be  made  of  such  a nurse. 

Subsect.  II. — Education  a Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  Melancholy,  may  justly  challenge 
the  next  place,  for  if  a man  escape  a bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil 
bringing  up.  n Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a principal  cause  J 
bad  parents,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severe, 
too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  and  furtherers 
of  this  disease.  Parents  and  such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children, 
offend  many  times  in  that  they  are  too  stern,  always  threatening,  chiding, 
brawling,  whipping,  or  striking;  by  means  of  which  their  poor  children  are  so 
disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have  any  courage,  a merry  hour 
in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  any  thing.  There  is  a great  moderation  to  be 
had  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  making  or  marring  of 
a child.  Some  fright  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if 
they  cry,  or  be  otherwise  unruly : but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many 
times,  saith  Lavater,  de  spectris,  part  1.  cap.  5.  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  ind- 
dunt  et  noctu  dormientes  clamant,  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  diseases,  and  cry 
out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives : these  things 
ought  not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical, 
impatient,  hare-brained  schoolmasters,  aridi  magistri,  so  * Fabius  terms  them 
Ajaces  Jlagelliferi,  are  in  this  kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they 
make  many  children  endure  a martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school,  w ith, 
bad  diet,  if  they  board  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill-usage,  they 
quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  body  and  mind:  still  chiding,  railing, 
frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  ar efracti  animis,  moped  many 
times  weary  of  their  lives,  t nimia  severitate  deficiunt  el  desperant,  and  thins: 
no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I did  myself)  like  to  that  of°  a grammar 
scholar.  Prceceplorum  ineptiis  discruciantur  ingenia  puerorum,  ° saith  Eias- 
mus,  they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in..  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  booh 
of  his  confess,  et  4.  ca.  calls  this  schooling  meticulosam  necessitate m,  and  else- 
where a martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in 
mind  for  learning  Greek,  nulla  verba  noveram,  et  scevis  terroribus  et  pcenis,  ut 
nossem,  instabatur  mihi  vehementer,  I knew  nothing,  and  with  cruel  terrors  an 
punishment  I was  daily  compelled.  p Bcza  complains  in  like  case  ot  a rigorous 
schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that  made  him  by  his  continual  thunder  and  threats 
once  in  a mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an  uncle  oi 
his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to 
his  house.  Trim  ca  veil  ius,  lib.  1.  consil,  16.  had  a patient  nineteen  yearn  ot 
acre  extremely  melancholy,  ob  nimium  studium,  Tarvith  et  praiceptons  mmas, 
by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  q tutor’s  threats.  Many  masters  are 
hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that  means  do  so  deject,  w ith 
terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so  crucify  them,  that  they  become  desperate, 
and  can  never  be  recalled. 


" Lib.  de  morbis  capitis,  cap.  de  mania;  Hand  postrema  causa  “ .Turn  in 

abaUenationls  causas  Injusta  noycrca.  ; ' f f.'  £ ulos  Jre perverted  by  the  indiscretion  of  the 

master.  ^ ‘‘^Vai'fnt.  "am.  TKPm»“dagogicP0  supcrcilio  abstulit,  quam  unquam 

praiccptis  suis  sapiential  instillavit. 
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Others  again,  in  that  opposite  exti’eme,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too  much 
remissness,  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no  calling  to  busy  themselves 
about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course  ; by 
means  of  which  their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that 
stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irregular  courses,  that 
in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too 
much  indulgence  causeth  the  like,  ^ inept  a patris  lenitas  et  facilitas prava,  when 
as  Mitio-like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed  their 
children’s  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  they 
will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  noise  of  musicians; 

“•Obsonet,  potet,  oleat  unguenta  de  meo  ; 

Amat  ? dabitur  a me  argentum  ubi  erit  commodum. 

Fores  effregit  ? restituentur  : descidit 

Vestem  ? resarcietur -Faciat  quod  lubet, 

Sumat,  consumat,  perdat,  decretum  est  pati.” 

But  as  Demeo  told  him,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  sinis,  your  lenity  will  be  hisundoing, 
prcevidere  videor  jam  diem  ilium,  quum  hie  egens  profugiet  aliquo  militatum,  I 
foresee  his  ruin.  So  parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  dote  so 
much  upon  their  children,  like  VEsop’s  ape,  till  in  the  end  they  crush  them  to 
death,  Corporum  nutrices  animarum  novercce,  pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the 
undoing  of  their  souls;  they  will  not  let  them  be  “corrected  or  controlled,  but 
still  soothed  up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that  in  conclusion  “they  bring  sorrow, 
shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents,  (Ecclus.  cap.  xxx.  8,  9,)  become  wanton, 
stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ; rude,  untaught,  headstrong,  incorrigible, 
and  graceless  ; ” “they  love  them  so  foolishly,”  saith  v Cardan,  “ that  they 
rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  virtue  but  injury,  not  to 
learning  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleasure  and 
licentious  behaviour.”  Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows  not  this 
of  Fabius  to  be  true  1 “xEducation  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind  and 
will,  and  I would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our  children’s 
manners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom,  custom  nature,”  &c. 
For  these  causes  Plutarch  in  his  book  de  lib.  educ.  and  Hierom,  epist.  lib.  1. 
epist.  17.  to  Lceta  de  institut.  filice,  gives  a most  especial  charge  to  all  parents, 
and  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  children,  that  they  be  not  com- 
mitted to  indiscreet,  passionate,  bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy-lieaded,  or  covetous 
persons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it 
being  a matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For  such  parents  as  do  otherwise, 
Plutarch  esteems  of  them  “ 7 that  are  more  careful  of  their  shoes  than  of  their 
feet,”  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.  And  he,  saith  1 Cardan, 
that  leaves  his  son  to  a covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed,  or  to  a close 
Abbey  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that  he  be  a 
learned  tool,  or  a sickly  wise  man.” 


Subsect.  Ill  .—Terrors  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

Tully,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguishes  these  terrors  which 
anse  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other 

he  be  in  lovefl  shall  suppl/him  with  monev'  iwl'h  ''i™  ,feast.’  dr,ink>  Perfume  himself  at  my  expense  : If 
he  torn  his  garments?  they  shall  be  replaced  ’ I ot  i"  th.e  gates  \ they  sha11  t)e  repaired.  Has 

to  submit.  • Camerarius  cm  p cc  l o do  " !at  he  pleMf; takc-  spetid,  waste,  I am  resolved 

-Prov.  xiii.  21.  “ He  that  spareth  therod  hates  1 Is  son" * expl'e8sev'  * “n  emblem,  tardit  amando,  &c. 
diligimusut  odissepotius  videamur,  illos  non  art  virtninm  , a i ,Llb'  de  consol.  Tam  stultii  pueros 
luxum,  non  ad  virtutem  sed  voluptatem  cducantes  ^Llh  ? p n ‘“r ’ “d  c.ruditi<;nem  sed  a<l 
ct  voluntatem,  atque  utlnam  (inquit)  Uberorum  n no™ v!l  , 3'  Lducatl°  “Hera  natura,  alterat  animos 
statim  deliciis  solvlmus  : mollior  ista  edueatfo  mam  "0n  P pcrdcrc'"us’  1uum  infantlam 

corporis  franglt;  fit  ex  his  consuctudo,  inde  natura  d ncrv0,l  0m,!c3’  et,  mentis  et 

pedem  nihil  curet.  Juven  Nil  patri  minus  est  quam  flllus  1 1 d fh  ,q  is  do  calc“°  sitsoUeitus, 

patdagogis  pueros  alendos  dant,  vel  clausos  in  cmnobiis  jciunarc  sirnul  et  sXnwa  ’ qui  avaris 

amt  vel  non  sine  stultiUa  eruditi,  vel  non  Integra  vita  sapientes  ‘ et  apere>  niUU  aimd  aSuut.  ““i  ut 
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fears,  and  eo  doth  Patritius,  lib.  5.  Tit.  4.  de  regis  institut.  Of  all  fears  they 
are  most  pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  temperature 
of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such  a deep  impression,  that  the 
parties  can  never  be  recovered,  causing  more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy, 
as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3.  dementis  alienat.  “speaks  out  of  his  experience,  than  any 
inward  cause  whatsoever  : and  imprints  itself  so  forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain, 
humours,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let  out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly 
be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been 
often  brought  before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  women, 
young  and  old  of  all  sorts.”  * Hei-cules  de  Saxonia  calls  this  kind  of  melan- 
choly {ah  agitatione  spirituum ) by  a peculiar  name,  it  comes  from  the  agitation, 
motion,  contraction,  dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of 
humours,  and  produceth  strong  effects.  This  terror  is  most  usually  caused, 
as  b Plutarch  will  have,  “ from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a terrible  object 
is  at  band,”  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  “ “truly  appearing,  or  in  a ddream  : ” 
and  many  times  the  more  sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

“ f Stat  terror  animis,  et  cor  attonitum  salit,  I “ Their  soul’s  affright,  their  heart  amazed  quakes, 

Pavidumque  trepidis  palpitat  venis  jecur.”  | The  trembling  liver  pants  i’th’  veins,  and  aches." 

Arthemedorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a 
crocodile,  Laurentius,  7.  demelan.  “The  massacre  at  Lyons,  1572,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died, 
great-bellied  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all 
affrighted  aghast.  Many  lose  their  wits  “ fby  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spec  - 
trum or  devil,  a thing  very  common  in  all  ages,  saith  Lavater,  part  1 . cap.  9. 
as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as 
+ Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  thfem  /zog/zoAb^e/a,  which  so  terrify 
their  souls,  or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest, 

“ § ut  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  caccis 

In  tenebris  metuunt ” 


as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  so  afraid,  they  are 
the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives.  Some  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundations, 
or  any  such  dismal  objects  : Themison  the  physician  fell  into  a hydrophobia, 
by  seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease  : ( Dioscorides , l.  6.  c.  33.)  or  by  the  sight  of 
a monster,  a carcase,  they  are  disquieted  many  months  following,  and  cannot 
endure  the  room  where  a corpse  hath  been,  for  a world  would  not  be  alone 
with  a dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  many  years  after  in  which  a man  hath  died. 
At  8 Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring  time  went  to  gather  flowers  in 
a meadow  at  the  town’s  end,  where  a malefactor  hung  in  gibbets;  all  gazing  at 
it,  one  by  chance  flung  a stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which  accident,  the  children 
affrighted  ran  away;  one  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the 
stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly 
affrighted,  that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she  could  not 
be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died.  hIn  the  same  town  another  child,  beyond 
the  Rhine,  saw  a grave  opened,  and  upon  the  sight  of  a carcase,  was  so  troubled 
in  mind  that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a little  after  departed,  and 


‘Terror  et  metus  maximS  ex  improvlso  acccdcntcs ita  anlmum  commovent,  ut  spiritus  nunqnam recuperent, 
irravioremquc  melanclioliam  terror  facit,  quam  quae  ab  interna  causa  fit.  Impressio  tam  fortis  in  spiritibus 
humoribusque  cerebri,  ut  extracta  tota  sanguinea  massa,  tegre  exprimatur,  et  htec  horrenda  species  melan- 
choliac frequenter  oblata  mihi,  omnes  exercens,  viros,  juvenes,  senes.  * Tract,  de  melan.  cap-  7.  et  8.  non 
ab  intemDerie  sed  agitatione,  dilatatlone,  contractione,  motu  spirituum.  b Lib.  de  fort,  etvirtut.  Aiex. 
prJsertTm  ineunte  perlculo,  ubi  res  prope  adsunt  terribiles.  • Fit  a visioue  horrenda,  revera  apparente 

v efu  er  ins  o m n i a,  P la  ter  us.  “ A painter’s  wife  in  basil,  1G00.  Somniavit  filium  hello  mortuum,  mde 

consular!  noluit  t Scnec.  Here.  Oet.  « Qnarta  pars  Comment,  de  statu  relig.on.s  in 
Gallia  sub  Carolo  9.  1572.  f Ex  occursu  damionum  aliqul  furore  corripiuntur,  ctexpcrientia  notum  est. 
t Lib  am  A read.  SLucrct.  * Puellm  extra  urbem  in  prato  concurrentes,  &c.  mecsta  et  melanchol.  a 
domumVedUt  per  diet  aUqnot vexata,  dum  mortua  est.  Plater.  -Altera  trans-Rhenana  mgres.sasepl- 
chrum.  recens  apertum,  vldit  cadaver,  et  domum  subito  reversa  putavit  cam  vocar c,  post 0 
proximo  scpulcliro  collocata.  Altera  patibulum  scro  pneteriens,  metuebat  ne  urbe  exclusa  iU.c  pernouaret, 
unde  melancholica  facta,  per  multos  annus  luboravit.  I’laterus. 
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was  buried  up.  Platerus,  observat.  1.  1,  a gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw 
a fat  hog  cut  up,  when  the  entrails  were  opened,  and  a noisome  savour  offended 
her  nose,  she  much  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide . a physician  in 
presence  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggia- 
vated  the  matter  by  some  other  loathsome  instances,  insomuch  this  nice  gentle- 
woman apprehended  it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a-vomiting,  was  so 
mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that  with  all  his  art  and  persuasions, 
for  some  months  after,  he  could  not  restore  her  to  herself  again,  she  could  not 
forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight,  Idem.  Many  cannot  endure  to 
see  a wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended : a man  executed,  or  labour  of  any 
fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched ; 1 or  if  they  read  by 
chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symptoms  alone  of  such  a disease,  or  that 
which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply 
it  to  themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted  as  if  they  had  seen  it,  or  were  so 
affected  themselves.  Ilecatas  sibi  videntur  somniare,  they  dream  and  conti- 
nually think  of  it.  As  lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects 
heard,  read,  or  seen,  audit  us  maximos  motus  in  cor  pore  facit,  as  k Plutarch 
holds,  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind : sudden  speech 
sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they  good  or  bad,  prcevisa  minus  oratio,  will 
move  as  much,  animum  obruere,  et  de  sede  sud  dejicere,  as  a * philosopher 
observes,  will  take  away  our  sleep  and  appetite,  disturb  and  quite  overturn  us. 
Let  them  bear  witness  that  have  heard  those  tragical  alarms,  outcries,  hideous 
noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by 
irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c.,  those  1 panic  fears,  which  often 
drive  men  out  of  their  wits, bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding  and  all,  some 
for  a time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,  they  never  recover  it.  The  m Midianites 
were  so  affrighted  by  Gideon’s  soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a pitcher; 
and  n Plannibal’s  army  by  such  a panic  fear  was  discomfited  at  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Augusta  Livia  hearing  a few  tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  Tu 
Marcellus  eris,  Ac.,  fell  down  dead  in  a swoon.  Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by 
a sudden  sound  which  he  heard,  “ ° was  turned  into  fury  with  all  his  men,” 
Cranzius,  l.  5,  Dan.  hist,  et  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  l.  3.  c.  5.  Amatus 
Lusitanus  had  a patient,  that  by  reason  of  bad  tidings  became  epilepticus,  cen. 
2.  cur  a 90,  Cardan  subtil.  1.  18,  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an 
echo.  If  one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what 
may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and  those  other  senses  are  all  troubled  at 
once?  as  by  some  earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.  At  Bologna 
in  Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a fearful  earthquake  about  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  night  (as  pBeroaldus,  in  his  book  da  terroe  motu,  hath  commended  to  pos- 
terity) that  all  the  city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end, 
actum  de  mortalibus,  such  a fearful  noise,  it  made  such  a detestable  smell,  the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Audi  rein  atrocem,  et 
annalibus  memorandum  (mine  author  adds),  hear  a strange  stoiy,  and  worthy 
to  be  chronicled : I had  a servant  at  the  same  time  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a 
old  and  proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  q was  first  melan- 
choly, after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself.  At  rFuscinum  m 
J apona  there  was  such  an  earthquake,  and  darkness  on  a sudden,  that  many 
men  were  offended  with  headache,  many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melan- 
choly. At  Meacum  whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the 


i In°pinata  !cct’°-  k de  auditionc.  * Thcod.  Prodromus,  lib.  7.  Amorurn. 

u,  Tlui  n ?o  e fn  t,urmas>  Quis  mea  nunc  Inflat  cornua  Faunus  ait.  Alciat.  embl.  122. 

n Pronh  ini  ^ i ^utarc^l.ua  Vlt^  eJus'  ° In  furorcm  cum  sociis  versus.  p Subitarius  terras  motue. 
rc  latio  do  mhn?  fnnnnlpU  ^.lsI)en<jl10  ®aaitat'3>  lnd,c  allc0  demontans,  ut  sibi  ipsl  mortem  inferret.  » Histories 
....  V Japomcis  1 ract.  2.  do  legat.  regis  Clilnciisis,  a Lodovlco  Frols,  Jesuita.  A.  159G.  Fuscini 

oliraeretnr^T^ntnm  tolr“,  matus>  ut  ™ulti  capite  dolcrent,  plurlmis  cor  moorore  et  melancholia 

s. ......  tam  w!  inV'f  Cdebat,  ut  tonitru  fragorem  imitari  vlderetur,  tantamque,  &c.  In  urbo 

h orrend™ spect Iiculo, homi,1C3  vlx  SIU  compotes  essent  a sensibua  abalieuati,  laoerore  oppress!  tarn 
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same  time,  and  there  was  such  a hideous  noise  withal,  like  thunder,  and  filthy 
smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts  quaked,  men  and  beasts 
were  incredibly  terrified.  In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  so 
terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses;  and  others  by  that 
horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did.” 
Blasius,  a Christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  so  affrighted  for  his  part,  that 
though  it  were  two  months  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  he 
drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.  Many  time,  some  years  follow- 
ing, they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  "remembrance  or  conceit  of  such  a terrible 
object,  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
relates  out  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  a story  of  one,  that  after  a distasteful 
purge  which  a physician  had  prescribed  unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  “ ‘that 
at  the  very  sight  of  physic  he  would  be  distempered,”  though  he  never  so 
much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box  of  physic  long  after  would  give  him  a purge ; 
nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did  effect  it ; “ u like  travellers  and  seamen,” 
saith  Plutarch,  “that  when  they  have  been  sanded,  or  dashed  on  a rock,  for 
ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance  only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever.” 


Subsect.  IY. — Scoffs,  Calumnies,  bitter  Jests,  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 


It  is  an  old  saying,  “ T A blow  with  a word  strikes  deeper  than  a blow  with 
a sword and  many  men  are  as  much  galled  with  a calumny,  a scurrilous  and 
bitter  jest,  a libel,  a pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like, 
as  with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates  that  are  other- 
wise happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  quibus  potentia  sceleris 
impunitatem  fecit,  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquilling  libels,  and 
satires:  they  fear  a railing  1 A re  tine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which 
made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  “ allow  him  a liberal  pension, 
that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satires.”  y The  gods  had  their  Momus, 
Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades : the  Cajsars 
themselves  in  Home  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  v anting  a 
Petronius,  a Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  will  be  a Babelais,  an  Euphormio,  a 
Boccalinus  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth  pope  z was  so  highly  offended,  and 
grievously  vexed  with  Pasquillers  at  Borne,  he  gave  command  that  his  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had 
done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Lodovicus  Suessanus,  a facete  companion,  dissuaded 
him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquil’s  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  louder  than  before, — -genus  irrita- 
bile  vcctum,  and  therefore  a Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  all  his  friends,  “ that 
respect  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can 
praise  and  dispraise  as  they  see  cause.”  I line  queim  sit  calamus  savior  ease, 
patet.  The  prophet  David  complains,  Psalm  cxxiii.  4.  “ that  his  soul  was  full 
of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despiteful  ness  of  the  proud,  and 
Psalm  lv.  4.  “ for  the  voice  of  the  wicked,  &c.,  and  then*  hate : his  heart 
trembled  within  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him;  fear  and  hor- 
rible fear,”  &c.,  and  Psalm  lxix.  20.  “ Kebuke  hath  broken  my  heart,  and  I 

am  full  of  heaviness.”  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  sc 
troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men?  for  many  are  ol  so 


Bimilia  horrent  perpetuo  et  tro"1"W‘ig  eumLcss'  qui  a nomine  fere  itvi  sul  magnate,  non  Ulustre  stipendium 
corpus,  mentem  sernio.  . . t p_„n  iinrthius  nreefat  narnodld.  * Jovius  in  vita  cjus, 

inaguam  vim  habent  ad  laudandum  et  vituperandiun. 
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b petulant  a spleen ; and  liave  that  figure  Sarcasmus  so  often  in  their  mouths, 
so  bitter,  so  foolish,  as  * Baltasar  Castilio  notes  of  them,  that  “they  cannot 
speak,  but  they  must  bite;”  they  had  rather  lose  a friend  than  a jest;  and 
what  company  soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their 
inferiors,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  mis- 
using, or  putting  gulleries  on  some  or  other  till  they  have  made  by  their 
humouring  or  gulling  dex  stulto  insanum,  a mope  or  a noddy,  and  all  to  make 
themselves  merry: 

-dummodo  risura 


Excutiat  sibi;  non  Mo  cuiquam  pareit  amlco;  ” 

Friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a fool  a madman,  is  their 
sport,  and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scoff  and  deride  others ; they 
must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laughter,  with  them  in  f Apuleius,  once  a day,  or 
else  they  shall  be  melancholy  themselves ; they  care  not  how  they  grind  and 
misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons.  Their  wits  indeed 
serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make  sport,  to  break  a scurrile  jest,  which 
13  lepissimus  ingenii  fructus,  the  froth  of  wit,  as  *Tully  holds,  and  for  this  they 
aie  often  applauded,  in  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stramineous,  dull  and 
heavy,  here  lies  their  genius,  in  this  they  alone  excel,  please  themselves  and 
others.  Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  as  J ovius  hath  registered  in  the  Fourth 
book  of  his  life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  humouring  of  silly  fellows,  and 
to  put  gulleries  upon  them,  ''by  commending  some,  persuading  others  to  this 
0r^  r n'  116  mfC  1 GX  st°[l^s  stultissimos,  etmaxime  ridiculos,  exstultis  insanos: 
soft  fei lows,  stark  noddies;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad  before  he 
left  them.  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of  Parma 
a musician  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  second  in 
this  business,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a man  of  most  excellent  skill  ("who 
was  indeed  a ninny),  they  “‘made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridicu- 
lous precepts  which  they  did  highly  commend,”  as  to  tie  his  arm  that  played 
on  the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a sweeter  stroke,  “kand  to  pull  down  the 
Arras  hangings,  because  the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  rever- 

Caieta  "thtt  he  was'  ^ f ^ lk?  “T  the^ Persuaded  one  Baraballius  of 
Laieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a poet  as  Petrarch;  would  have  him  to  be  unde 

a aureate  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to  his  instalment ; and  had  so  possessed 
tbe  poor  man  with  a conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  when  some  of  his 
more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry  with  them  and 
said  they  envied  Ins  honour,  and  prosperity:”  it  was  stinmm  fsaith  TovffiA 
to  see  an  old  man  of  60  years,  a venerable  and  grave  old  man  °so  milled  But 

what  cannot  such  scoffers  do  esneciallv  if  tfipar  flnri  a ’ ' . & CCl>  'but 

jest,  a slander,  a c2S, ^reeth  d“ne,  ’""T  *“  “7  ksl‘ : “ fitter 
or  injury  whatsoever  • levitev  oss>  danger,  bodily  pain, 

arrow,  sed  graviter  vulnerat  (but  wmm  ft  l ^ i T swif%),  as  Bernard  of  an 

from  a virulent  tongue,  “it  cuts  (saithVL  ufn’  esPecia%  if  ifc  sha!1  proceed 
° ’ CUCo  isaith  Bavid)  like  a two-edged  sword.  They 
b Petulant!  splene  cachinno.  *Curial  lib  o „ 

licere  sibi  patent.  < Ter.  Eunuch.  ' 1 Boil wr?” ' T *2?“^ ,n‘ Viotles  totles  mordere 
• fLib,2.  ,De  nr„f'“,SatA1-  ...Ar.ovidcd  10  can  only  excite  lauchtcr. 


.1  , 

he  spares  not  his  best  friend, 
vana  intiatus  opinione 
nudis  parietibus  illiste 


— • “ “““  ““»*•  ,«BrassesBX  sz 
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ehoot  bitter  words  as  arrows,”  Psalm  lxiv.  3.  “ And  they  smote  with  their 

tongues,”  Jer.  xviii.  18.  and  that  so  hard,  that  they  leave  an  incurable  wound 
behind  them.  Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected, 
that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which 
are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible  (as  being  suspicious, 
choleric,  apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind:  they 
aggravate,  and  so  meditate  continually  of  it,  that  it  is  a perpetual  corrosive, 
not  to  be  removed  till  time  wear  it  out.  Although  they  peradventure  that  so 
scoff  do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum  alienajrui 
insania,  an  excellent  thing  to  enjoy  another  man’s  madness;  yet  they  must 
know,  that  it  is  a mortal  sin  (as  “Thomas  holds),  and  as  the  propheti  David 
denounceth,  “they  that  use  it,  shall  never  dwell  in  God’s  tabernacle. 

Such  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought  not  at  all  to  be 
used;  especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  dis- 
tressed : for  to  such,  cerumnarum  incrementa  sunt,  they  multiply  grief , and  as 
•he  perceived,  In  multis  pudor,  in  multis  iracundia,  dec.,  many  are  ashamed, 
many  vexed,  angered,  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  furtlierer  of  melancholy. 
Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  Sixth  book  of  his  history,  hath  a pretty  story  to  this 
purpose,  of  TJladislaus,  the  second  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  eail  of 
Shrine;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  m a poor 
cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  TJladislaus  told  the  earl  m jest  that  his  wife 
lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine;  he  not  able  to  contain  replied,  Ettuacum 
Dabesso,  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a gallant  young  gentleman  m the  court 
whom  Christina  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  Pnncipis  ammum,  these 
words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tnstis  et  cogUabundus, 
very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  months ; but  they  were  the  earl  s utterundo^ 
jna  • for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death.  Sophia  the 
empress,  Justinian’s  wife,  broke  a bitter  jest  upon  Narsetes  the  eunuch,  a 
famous  captain  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had  thau  he 
was  fitter  for  a distaff  and  to  keep  women  company  than  to  wiel d a 
to  be  general  of  an  army : but  it  cost  her  dear,  for  he  so  far  distasted  it,  that 

he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled  m lua 1 \o°the  com^n- 
the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured  many  miseries  to  the  commo 
wealth  Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a legacy  from  the  people  of  Lome 
which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  given  and  perceiving  a fellow  round 
, deaci  COi.Se  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so,  the  tello 
replied,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signify  to  Augustus,  the ■ commons 
of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid:  iov  this  bitter  jest  the  emperor  caused  WortL 
with Tbe  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason,  a those  that 
otherwise  approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  and  facete  compamons^  ( 

T.nt  n let  tiiem  Wh  and  be  merry,  rumpantur  et  ilia  Codro,  tis  laudable  ana 
^ those  yet  will  by  no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any 
tay  inclined  to  this  malady;  sum  jeemdum  cum  ns 

vrmnnosi,  no  jesting  with  a discontented  person,  Tis  Costdios  caveat,  do. 
Pontanus,  and  qGalateus,  and  every  good  mans. 


« Play  with  mo,  but  hurt  me  not : 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not. 


Comitas  is  a virtue  between  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  extremes,  as  afMnhty 
between  flattery  and  contention  it 


innocency,  TCghTn^ 

oj'comnritted  a foul 


, .Psal  tv  3 • Balthasar  CastUio  lib.  2.  <le  aultco. 

~2.  2d  to  qumst.  J5.  lrrlsio  'Tully  Tusc.  qumst. 

aDe  sermoue  lib.  i.  cap.  o. 
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fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity  to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth 
with  his  offence,  or  to  scoff  at  such  a.  one;  ’tis  an  old  axiom,  turpis  in  rewm 
omnis  exprobratio*  I speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice,  Barclay,  Gen- 
tilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Eishcartus,  (fee.,  the  Varronists  and  Lucians  of  our 
time,  satirists,  epigrammatists,  comedians,  apologists,  &c.,  but  such  as  per- 
sonate, rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  offend ; 

u ■ Ludit  qui  stolidfi  procacitate, 

Non  est  Sestius  ille  sed  caballus 

Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  *saith)  “are  no  better  than  inju- 
ries,” biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aculeati,  they  are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a stiug 
behind  them,  aud  ought  not  to  be  used. 

““Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall; 

Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother : 

Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongue's  bitter  gall, 

Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other.” 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness 
than  we  have,  less  melancholy ; whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse 
each  other,  how  to  sting  and  gall,  like  two  fighting  boors,  bending  all  oUr 
force  and  wit,  friends,  fortune,  to  crucify  xone  another’s  souls;  by  means  of 
which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice,  and 
disquietness  among  us. 

Subsect.  Y. — Loss  of  Liberty,  Servitude,  Imprisonment,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy. 


To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I may  well  annex  loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  or 
imprisonment,  which  to  some  persons  is  as  great  a torture  as  any  of  the  rest. 
Though  they  have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  diet,  and  all 
things  coi  respondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined  may 
not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  * attend 
quadra,  at  another  man’s  table  and  command.  As  it  is  1 in  meats  so  it  is  in 
all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports;  let  them  be  never  so  pleasant 
commodious,  wholesome,  so  good;  yet  omnium  rerum  est  satietas,  there  is  a 
loathing  satiety  of  all  things.  The  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna 
it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a bird  in  a cage,  or  a dog  in  his  kennel’ 
they  are  weary  of  it.  They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things  to 
another  mans  judgment,  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can 
desire,  bona  si  sua  nonnt:  yet  they  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present- 
. natura  hommum  nomtatis  avida;  men’s  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news’ 
variety,  delights;  and  our  wandering  affections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind’ 
that  they  must  change,  though  it  must  be  to  the  worst.  Bachelors  must  be 

tCi“S6d  mefn  W°Uld  “V  *>  lovette”  twn 

i e K T2rVState  “ Stil! the  ™ 

.»«  Z v Z£iZ™%0°f’  r0T oalling  lon&  in 

that  which  we  earnPeil™?’i  * . Tjhw  amo’  ventosus  Tybwre  Rom, 

tern  (saith  “Senpr-A  „ w S^t,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc  quosdam  agit  ad  mor- 

relinquunt  novitati  loZni^Fastid  ™Uandoin  eadem  revolvuniur,  etnon 

Szi 



;s.,L  was--*  • •: 


* llor. 


■Mart.  lib.  1.  epig.  35. 
Juadraint  37.  » Ecu 

J Miserum  est  aliena  vivera 
tranquill.  aniinac. 
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they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  world 
loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights,  what]  still  the 
same  1 Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of  all  worldly 
delights  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  themselves ; what  they  most  de- 
sired, was  tedious  at  last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied,  all  was 
vanity  and  affliction  of  mind. 

Now  if  it  be  death  itself,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one  kind  of  sport, 
dieted  with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place;  though  they  have  all  things  otherwise 
as  they  can  desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  mans  opinion,  what  miseiy 
and  discontent  shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself  ? Quod 
tristius  morte,  in  servitute  vivendum,  as  Hermolaus  told  Alexander  in 
c Curtius,  worse  than  death  is  bondage : * hoc  animo  scito  omnes  fortes  ut 
mortem  servituti  anteponant,  All  brave  men  at  arms  (fully  holds)  are  so  affected. 
d Eqaidem  ego  is  sum  qui  servitutem  extremum  omnium  malorum  esse  arbitror  : 

I am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the  extremity  of  misery.  And 
what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  taskmasters,  in  gold 
mines  (like  those  30,000  tlndian  slaves  at  Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin-mines,  lead- 
mines,  stone-quarries,  coal-pits,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  under  ground,  con- 
demned  to  the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes, 
without  all  hope  of  delivery]  How  are  those  women  in  Turkey  afiected  that 
most  part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad ; those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames, 
that  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  locked  up  by  their  jealous  husbands]  how 
tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a year  together  f as  in 
Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  6 pole  itself,  where  they  have  six  months  per- 
petual night.  Nay,  what  misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in 
prison]  °fhey  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at  once,  good  air,  good 
diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  <fec.,  that  are  bound  in  chains  a 
day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and  (as  f Lucian  describes  it)  “ must  abide  that  hi  thy 
stink,  and  rattling  of  chains,  bowlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually 
make;  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable.  iiie)  e 
nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  m pam 
of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did,  Psalm  cv.  18  “ They  hurt  Ins  feet  m 
the  stocks,  the  iron  entered  his  soul.”  They  live  solitary,  alone  sequeste  ed 
from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy ; and  for  want  of  meat,  mu  t 
eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  themselves.  Well 
put  long  imprisonment  for  a cause,  especially  to  such  as  have  live  jovi 
in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a sudden  are  estranged  and ^ debarred ffiom  aU 
manner  of  pleasures:  as  were  Huniades,  Edward,  and  Richard  IL, Valei . ai 
the  Emperor  Bajazet  the  Turk.  If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our  oidmaiy  c 
panions  and  repast  for  once  a day,  or  an  hour  what  shah i it  be 
for  ever]  If  it  be  so  great  a delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that  variety 
of  objects  the  world  affords;  what  misery  and  discontent  must  it  bun* 

to  him,  that  shall  now  be  cast  headlong  into  that  Spa. ^ 
from  heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a sudden,  how  shall  lie  be  perplexe y 
what  shalfbecome  ’of  him]  “Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  being  imprisoned  by 
his  youngest  brother  Henry  I,  ab  Mo  die  inconsolabih  dolor* > wi carcere  ^dabuit 
saith  Matthew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  puled  away  with  g t 
that  generous  captain,  “ brought  to  Rome  m triumph,  and  after  imprisoned, 
SS.  of  hi  soul,  and  melancholy,  died."  Boger  Bishop  of  Salis- 
buiy(°the  second  man  from  King  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that  famous  castle  of 

. pib.  8.  • Tullius  Lcpido,  Fain.  10.  2T.  ^nP^Tuf'.ui^ij^cliium^ vinctnm  csti  et  manes i constricts, 

• If  there  be  any  inhabitants.  In  laxari.  Into  q ,D  f<nfnr  Rtrenitus  ejulantium,  somni 


•If there  be  any  inhabitants.  ^l^^miscri^accklit  corporis  fuetor,  strepitus  ejulantium,  somni 

noctu  veto  totum  corpus  vincitur, .°.d * iu  9 Rhasis.  h William  the  Conqueror  s eldest 
brevitas,  hoec  oinnia  plane  molesta  et  tandemaue  in  carcerem  conjectus,  amrni  dolore  per  t. 


1 Camden  in  Wiltsli.  mlscmm 
tormenta,  ie 
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Mem.  4.  Subs.  6.]  Poverty  and  Want,  Causes. 

k Devizes  in  Wiltshire),  was  so  tortured  in  prison  with  hunger,  atul  all  those 
calamities  accompanying  such  men,  lut  vivere  noluerit,  mom  nescient , he  would 
not  live,  and  could  not  die,  between  fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life,  I lancis, 
King  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  V.,  ad  mortem  fere  melan- 
cliolicus , saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant. 
But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 


Subsect.  VI. — Poverty  and  Want,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 


Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwelcome  guests,  so  much 
abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty, 
although  (if  considered  aright,  to  a wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  as 
ro Chrysostom  calls  it,  God’s  gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  riches  (as  shall  be  shown  in  his  "place),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in 
the  world’s  censure,  it  is  a most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a severe  torture, 
summum  scelus,  a most  intolerable  burden ; we  "shun  it  all,  cane  pejus  et 
angue  (worse  than  a dog  or  a snake),  we  abhor  the  name  of  it,  * Pauper tas 
fugitur,  totoque  arcessitur  orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares, 
woes,  labours,  and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any 
pains, — extremos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos,  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast, 
no  creek  of  the  world  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives ; we 
will  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ffive,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  five  zones,  and  both  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  : we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear 
and  lie,  damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob, 
murder,  rather  than  endure  this  insufferable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so 
tyrannise,  crucify,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part  esteemed  according 
to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich : j:  Ubique  tanti  quisque  quantum 
habuit  fait.  If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but 
he  1 In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a -man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he  gets  it,  of 
what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  virtuously  endowed,  or  villainously  inclined ; 
let  him  be  a bawd,  a gripe,  an  usurer,  a villain,  a pagan,  a barbarian,  a 
wretch,  § Lucian’s  tyrant,  “ on  whom  you  may  look  with  less  security  than  on 
the  sun;”  so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal  withal)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired, 

I adored,  reverenced,  and  highly  pmagnified.  “ The  rich  is  had  in  reputation 
because  of  his  goods,”  Eccl.  x.  31.  He  shall  be  befriended : “for  riches 
gather  many  friends,  Prov.  xix.  4, — multos  numerabit  amicos,  all  q happiness 
ebbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a gracious  lord,  a 
Mecasnas,  a benefactor,  a wise,  discreet,  a proper,  a valiant,  a fortunate  man, 
of  a generous  spirit,  Pullus  Jovis,  et  gallince  filius  albce  : a hopeful,  a good 
man,  a virtuous,  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium  puerum  et  matris 
partum  ver'e  aureum,  as  rTully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted 
Coesar,  and  an  heir  ‘apparent  of  so  great  a monarchy,  he  was  a golden  child. 
All  honour,  offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put  upon 
him  omnes  omnia  bona  dicere;  all  men’s  eyes  are  upon  him,  God  bless  his 
good  worship,  his  honour;  “every  man  speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents 
him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour  and  protection,  to  serve  him, 


difflcilem  morbum  pueris  tradcro  formldamus^1  PluY*03’  * I uran'  V \ Scct'  3‘  ,M.cn)b-  0 Quern  ut 

Frlburgh  in  Germany.  Fines  Moriaon.  t Eurinides  LSdw,'ihi<  i t As  In  the  silver  mines  at 
hunc  defixis  oculis  licet  intucri  nmSl-  ’ . lom>  dial*  minoro  pcnculo  solem  quam 

Bivitiis  parent.  Ilor.  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat  3 Clarus  mi,  fort'll. Iirtus’  .fttnm>  j.ecu3’  lUvi,na  lwmanaque  pulchris 
n El  genus,  et  fonnatn,  reSina  pecunia  dlnat 
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belong  unto  him,  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themistocles  in  the  Olympics, 
if  he  speak,  as  of  Herod,  Vox  Dei,  non  hominis,  the  voice  of  God,  not  of  man. 
All  the  graces,  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him,  1 golden  fortune 
accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him ; and  as  to  those  Roman  emperors,  is 
placed  in  his  chamber. 

“r Secura  naviget  aura, 

Fortunauique  suo  temperet  arbitrio : ” 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasure,  jovial 
days,  splendour  and  magnificence,  sweet  music,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things, 
and  flit  of  the  land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his 
command,  all  the  world  labours  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers  are  his  slaves 
to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  : * Divines  (for  Pythia  Philip- 
pisat),  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his 
service.  Every  mail  seeks  his  1 acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him, 
though  he  be  an  oaf,  a ninny,  a monster,  a goosecap,  uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  f 
when  and  whom  he  will,  hunc  optant  generum  Rex  et  Regina  he  is  an 
excellent  “match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my  niece,  (be.  Quicquid  calcaverit 
hie,  Rosajiet,  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  (be.,  all 
happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain  him,  he  sups  in 
b Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his  “entertain- 
ment ! fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords.  What 
cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person! 

“ d Da  Trebio,  pone  ad  Trebium,  yis  frater  ab  illis 
Ilibus  ? 


What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of  ? 


- J duleia  poma, 


Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  non  ores, 
Ante  Larem,  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives.” 


« Sweet  apples,  and  whatever  thy  fields  afford, 
Before  tby  Gods  be  served,  let  serve  thy  Lord." 


What  sport  will  your  honour  have  1 hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  bulls, 
bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fiddlers,  jesters,  (be.,  they  are  at 
your  o-ood  worship’s  command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  gal- 
leries cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at  hand:  'in. 
aureis  lac,  vinum  in  argenteis,  adolescentulce  ad  nutum  specwsce,  wine, 
wenches,  &c.,  a Turkish  paradise,  a heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a 
silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  born  to  fortunes 
(as  I have  said),  'jure  hcereditario  sapere  jubetur,  he  must  have  honour  and 
office  in  his  course:  sNemo  nisi  dives  honore  dignus  (Ambros.  ofhe.  A.)  none 
so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it,  atque  esto  quicquid  Servius  aut  Labeo. 
Get  money  enough  and  command  § kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts,  liau  s, 
and  affections;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be  thy  chaplains  and  para- 
sites: thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane-like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be 
thy  laundresses,  emperors  thy  footstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than 
oreat  Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids  and  mausolean  tombs,  (be.,  command 
heaven  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal,  auro  emitur  dmdema, 
araento  ccelum  pandilur,  denarius  philosophum  conduc'd,  nummus  jus  cog  it, 
obolus  literatum  pascit,  metallum  sanitatem  concilia!  css  amteos  conglutinat.  || 
And  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  John  de  Medicis,  that  rich  hlorentine, 
when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  calling  Ins  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  befoie 
him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings,  repeated  this,  ammo  quieto  digredior,  quod 

, Anraa  fortuna,  principum  —SwrtlZs  Inifices.  ' 

• Tlieeiogl  opulentis  adlucrent,  J m ispeiiti  P^uiuoms,  n ' “ ™ " ’ ,f  ,,  .Dummodo  sit  dives 

ilium  juvencs,  mute  petlere  puete.  • 1’anis  pane  melior 

barbarus  Me  placet.  sat^  lib  a ’ • Boliemus  do  Turcis  et  Bredenbach.  < EuPho™‘° 

1 QuI'^ecuniam  babe^eTa^ 

courageous,  Ac.  5 ^oTcavcn-  'phZopnm^f a penny ; money  controls  justice;  cue 
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vos  sanos  et  divites post  me  relinquam,  “It  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though 
I be  dying,  that  I shall  leave  you,  my  children,  sound  and  rich:”  for  wealth 
sways  all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those  Lacedemonian  senators  of 
Lycurgus  in  Plutarch,  “ He  preferred  that  deserved  best,  was  most  virtuous 
and  worthy  of  the  place,  hnot  swiftness,  or  strength,  or  wealth,  or  friends  car- 
ried it  in  those  days:”  but  inter  optimos  optimus,  inter  temper  antes  temper  an- 
tissimus,  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oligarchies,  wherein  a few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they 
list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  1 They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do 
as  they  please,  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
them,  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their 
own  laws,  and  for  their  money  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  their  souls 
iL-om  purgatory  and  hell  itself, — clausum  possidet  area  Jovem.  Let  them  be 
epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  machiavelians  (as  they  often  are),  “ k Et  quam- 
vis  peijurus  ent,  sine  gente,  cruentus,”  they  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye 
of  a needle,  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonised  for  saints,  they 
shall  be  honourably  interred  in  mausolean  tombs,  commended  by  poets  regis- 
tered m histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their  names ,—  'emani- 
bus  tills  nciscen tur  viola,.— If  he  be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and  liberal  at  his 
heath,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear,  as  he  did  by  Claudius  the  Emperor  in  Taci- 
tus,  he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral 
Ambubaiarum collegia,  SfC.  Trimalcionis  topanta  in  Petronius  recta  in  ccelum 
abut,  went  right  to  heaven:  a base  quean,  “ “thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once 
in  thy  misery  to  have  a penny  from  her;”  and  why?  rnodio  nummos  metiit  she 

" hl Y tLe  bUSheL  ^Prerogatives  do  not  usua% belong 
„ , , , ’ bub  t0  such  as,  are  mosfc  Pai'fc  seeming  rich,  let  him  have  but  a good 

the  Persia^  CTie;  ’/T  “ be  ad°red  for  a S0(i>  as  ° Cyrus  was  amongst 
he  Peisians,  ob  splendidum  apparatum,  fur  his  gay  attires;  now  most  men 

are  esteemed  according  to  their  clothes.  In  our  gullish  times,  whom  you 

pei adventure  m modesty  would  give  place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit 

WThipfulman>  believe  it;’  if>u  shill  examine 
ms  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a Serving  man  of  no  great  note  mv  kdv’s 

nelEl  l0rdshipS  bai'ber>  °r  some  such  gull,  a Eastidius  Brisk  Si/petro 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor  Prov  w 1 ^ « „n  , • , 

liter  as  esurit,  amicus  molestus  “ r Tf  1 ’ ne,° lected,  frustra  sapit,  inter 

his  nobility  ;itSZ,i  e ¥*>  7W?at  babblGr  is  thisr  Ecclus. 
viles  pulli  nati  infeUcibus  ’ovis  ™ W aud  be  not  esteemed:  nos 

instant,  base  slaves  vmains  ' T F°°?'  W6tfe  metamorphosed  in  an 
knave,  a fool,  a wretch^ TwioS  ® for  to  be  P°°L  is  to  be  a 

poor  and  say  all : they  are  born  to  M °C  Wl}.3  fe!ow>  a common  eye-sore,  say 

juments,pts£«77i,  stercus  comedere  with  Ulvss°  >misery>  to  carry  burdens  like 

e with  Ulysses  companions,  and  as  Chremilus 

‘Non  fnit  apud  mortalea  ullum  excellent!,,. 

oS,™?’  1 Quicquid  libet  ket1’  1°,?  ln‘erf  micros  celcrrimo,  non  Inter  robustos 

J u v.  ■ . n0r  ‘‘‘mn!e3'  „ , q Xenophon.  Cyropied.  1 8 L * r E1!8  at9ue  spirltus  pecunia  mor- 

<s,e'  S»‘-  Menip.  ’ " °nUIeSS  Ulau  reJcct^  weeds.”  . E*erc  eat 
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objected  in  Aristophanes,  u salem  lingere , lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  chan- 
nels, T carry  out  dirt  and  dunghills,  sweep  chimneys,  rub  horse-heels,  &c.  I 
say  nothing  of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  1 and  sold  like  juments 
or  those  African  negroes,  or  poor  y Indian  drudges,  qui  indies  hinc  hide  defe- 
rendis  oneribus  occumbunt,  nam  quod  apud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunt,  trahunt , 
Q'c*  Id  om?ie  misellis  Indis,  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst  spruce, 
now  rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor, 1 immundas fortunas  cequuin  est  squalorem 
sequi,  it  is  ordinarily  so.  ““Others  eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  drudge,’ 
b servilis  et  rnisera  gens  nihil  recusare  audet,  a servile  generation,  that  dare 

refuse  no  task. Hens  tu,  Dromo,  cape  hoc  flabellum,ventulum  hinc  facito 

dam  lavamus,”  sirrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash,  and  bid  your  fellow 
^et  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run  fifty  miles 
afoot  to-morrow, to  carry  me  a letter  to  my  mistress,  Soda  ad  pistrinum , Socia 
shall  tarry  at  home  and  grind  malt  all  day  long,  Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are 
they  commanded,  being  indeed  some  of  them  as  so  many  footstools  foi  i lck 
men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  as  “ d walls  for  them 
to  piss  on.”  They  are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  idiots, 
nasty,  unclean,  lousy,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble : and  as  “Leo  Afer 
observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africa,  natura  viliores  sunt,  nec  apud  suos  duces 
majore  in  precio  quam  si  canes  essent:  ' base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed 
than  dogs,  miseram , laboriosam,  calamitosam  yitam  agunt,  et  inopem,  infaeli- 
cem , rudiores  asinis,  ut  e brutis  plane  natos  dicas : no  learning,  no  knowledge, 
no  civility,  scarce  common  sense,  naught  but  barbarism  amongst  them,  beUmno 
more  vivunt,  neque  calceos  g est  ant,  neque  vestes,  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they 
go  barefooted  and  barelegged,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as  horse- 
hoofs  as  E Radzivilus  observed  at  Damietta  in  Egypt,  leading  a laborious, 
miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  “ blike  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse: 
(for  a * Spaniard  in  Incatan,  sold  three  Indian  boys  tor  a cheese,  and  a nun- 
dred  neo-ro  slaves  for  a horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  sumrnuin 
bonum  a pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not 
undergo,  inter  illos  plerique  latrinasevacuant,  a/u  culinarutm  cur  ant,  alustabu- 
larios  agunt,  urinatores,  et  id  genus  similia  exercent,  <kc.  like  those  people  that 
dwell  in  the  k Alps,  chimney-sweepers,  jakes -farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant 
rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread 
to°eat.  For  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  beggary,  fulsome  nasti- 
ness, squalor,  content,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst;  pedicu- 
lorumfet pulicum  numerum  ? as  m he  well  followed  it  in  Aristophanes,  fleas  and 
lice  pro  pallio  vestem  laceram,  et  pro  pulvinari  lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caput, 
raws  for  his  raiment,  and  a stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedra  ruptez  caput  urnte, 
he° sits  in  a broken  pitcher,  or  on  a block  for  a chair,  et  malvcc  ramos  pro  pam- 
buscomedit,  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a hog,  or 
scraps  like  a dog,  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitur,  quis  non  putabit  insamam  esse, 
infelicitatemque  'l  as  Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  wc  poor  men  live  nov  - 
a-days, who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be  “ infelicity,  misery,  and  madness? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains,  hunger-starved 
bewwars,  wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring  t nuges, 

■ Plant  act.  4.  ’Nullum  tam  barbarum,  tarn  fain! 

which  oxen  and  asses  formerly  use > ',  &e.  V Munster  de  rusticis  Germanias,  Cosmog.  cap.  27.  lib.  3, 

omnes  lllis  infensos  dicei es . tam  P“n"0®‘>  1 ...  > b NihU  omnino  metiorem  vitam  degunt,  quam 

splendor  ration!*  emortuus.  ‘ ^Bartholomew  a Casa.  “Ortelius  in  Helvetia.  Qui 

feras  in  sllvis,  Jumenta  in  terris.  Leo  A ter.  cuitrorum  fabrl  fumarii,  in  Vigetta  sordidum 

hab  tant  in  Cmsiaval le  ut  ?!  write  not  this  any  ways  to  upbraid  or 

s <sz  w " 

act  4.  Plaut.  nl'ttuportas  durum  onus  xniscrU  niortnlibufi. 
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vet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  0 polling  officers  for  breaking  the 
laws,  by  their  tyrannizing  landlords,  so  flayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  ^ ex- 
actions, that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  genius,  they 
cannot  live  in  "some  countries;  but  what  they  have  is  instantly  taken  from 
them,  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  be  drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor 
families,  their  trouble  and  anxiety  “takes  away  their  sleep,”  Sirac.  xxxi.  1. 
it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives:  when  they  have  taken  all  pains,  done 
their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast  behind  by  sickness,  or 
overtaken  with  years,  no  man  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  meiciless,  un- 
charitable as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur, 
ai,d  ' rebel,  or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  fear  of  this  misery  compelled 
those  old  Romans,  whom  Menenius  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  governors: 
outlaws,  and  rebels  in  most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages 
hath  caused  uproars,  murmurings,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  muti- 
nies, jars  and  contentions  in  every  commonwealth:  grudging,  repining,  com- 
plaining, discontent  in  each  private  family,  because  they  want  means  to  live 
according  to  their  callings,  bring  up  their  children,  it  breaks  their  hearts, 
they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater  misery  than  for  a lord  to  have  a 
knight’s  living,  a gentleman  a yeoman’s,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth 
and  place  require.  Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kind  of 
men,  especially  to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  sud- 
denly distressed,  “nobly  born,  liberally  brought  up,  and  by  some  disaster  and 
casualty  miserably  dejected.  Por  the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have 
they  base  minds  correspondent,  like  beetles,  e stercore  orti,  e stercore  victus,  in 
stercore  delicium,  as  they  were  obscurely  born  and  bred,  so  they  delight  in 
obscenity;  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched  with  it.  Augustas  animas 
angusto  in  pectore  versant.  ‘Yea,  that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  tor- 
ments, if  once  they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows, 
most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves;  as  poor  “Terence  in  Rome 
was  by  Scipio,  Lml  i us,  and  Puri  us,  his  great  and  noble  friends. 

“Nil  Publius  Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  Ltelius,  nil  Furius, 

Tres  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  facillimfc, 

Horum  ille  opera  ne  domum  quidem  liabuit  conductitiam.”  * 

’Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris,  he  is  left  cold  and 
comfortless,  nullus  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes,  all  flee  from  him  as  from  a 
rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads.  Prov.  xix.  4.  “Poverty  separates 
them  from  their  v neighbours.” 

“ • Dum  fortuna  favet,  yultura  servatis,  amici,  I “ Whilst  fortune  favour’d,  friends,  you  smiled  on  me, 

Cum'cecidit,  turpi  vertitis  ora  fuga.”  | But  when  she  fled,  a friend  I could  not  see.” 


Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  y every  man  contemns  him,  insults  over 
him,  oppresseth  him,  scoffs  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 

"*  Quum  cocpit  quassata  domus  subsidere,  partes  I “ When  once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  shrink, 
In  proclinatas  omne  recumbit  onus.”  | Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  instinct." 


Nay,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren  and  dearest  friends,  Prov.  xix.  7. 
“His  brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor,”  n omnes  vicini  oderunt,  “his  neigh- 
bours hate  him,  Prov.  xiv.  20.  h omnes  me  noti  ac  ignoti  deserunt , as  he  com- 
plained in  the  comedy,  friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most 
grievous,  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous,  Nil  habel  infelix  paupertas  durius  in 
se,  quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit,  they  must  endure  “jests,  taunts,  flouts, 


A exat  censura  coiumbas.  P Deux  ace  non  possunt,  et  eixeinque  solvere  nolunt : Omnibus  est  notnm 
quatcr  tre  solvere  totum.  n Scandin,  Africa,  Lituania.  ' Montaigne,  in  his  Essays,  speaks  of  certain 
Indians  in  France,  that  being  asked  how  they  liked  the  country,  wondered  how  a few  rich  men  could  keep 
so  many  pool  men  in  subjection,  that  they  did  not  cut  their  throats.  • Augustas  animas  antmoso  in 

pectore  versans.  A narrow  breast  conceals  a narrow  soul."  “ Donatus,  vit.  ejus.  *“  Publius 

Scipio,  Ladies  and  Furius  three  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  at  that  day  in  lto.ne,  were  of  so  little 
ce  \°  I1"1?’ 1 lttt  ie  cou  ^ scarcely  procure  a lodging  through  their  patronage."  * 1'rov  xix  7 

“1  hough  he  be  instant,  yet  they  will  not.”  » i’etronius.  y Non  est  qui  dolcat  vlcem,  ut  I'  "™ 

Christum,  jurant  se  hominem  non  novisso.  > Ovid,  in  Trist.  a llorat.  b Ter  Eunuclms  « T 
• Quid  quod  materiam  praibet  causamque  jocandi : Si  toga  sordida  sit,  Juv.  Sat  2 ’ ’ 
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blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in  good  part  to  get  a meal’s  meat:  * mag- 
num pavperies  opprobrium , jubet  quidvis  et  facer e et  pad.  He  must  turn 
parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  desipiendbus  desipere;  saith  d Euripides,  slave,  vil- 
lain, drudge  to  get  a poor  living,  apply  himself  to  each  man’s  humours,  to  win 
and  please,  &c.,  and  be  buffeted  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  Ulysses  was  by 
Melanthius 0 in  Homer,  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for  { potendorum 
stuUida  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  it.  He  must 
turn  rogue  and  villain ; for  as  the  saying  is,  Necessitas  cogit  ad  turpia,  poverty 
alone  makes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assassins,  “because  of 
poverty  we  have  sinned,”  Ecclus.  xxvii.  1.  swear  and  forswear,  bear  false 
witness,  lie,  dissemble,  any  thing,  as  I say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and  to 
relieve  their  necessities : eCulpce  scelerisque  magistra  est,  when  a man  is  driven 
to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 

“ >■ si  miserum  fortuna  Siuonem 

Finxit,  vanum  etiam  mendacemque  improba  finget.” 


he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  country,  turn  Turk,  forsake  religion, 
abjure  God  and  all,  nulla  tarn  horrenda  prodido,  quam  illi  lucri  causa  (saith 
1 Leo  Afer)  perpetrare  nolint.  k Plato,  therefore,  calls  poverty,  “ thievish,  sa- 
crilegious, filthy,  wicked,  and  mischievous:”  and  well  he  might.  For  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise,  had  he  not  been  in  want,  to  take  bribes,  to 
be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  &c., 
to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful,  uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his 
present  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men 
tyrannise,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures,  physicians 
harpies,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  liars,  honest  men  thieves,  devout 
assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves, 
middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  com- 
plain. A great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  comp*  Is  some  miserable  wretches 
to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make  themselves  blind,  lame,  to 
have  a more  plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their 
present  wants.  Jodocus  Damhoderius,  a lawyer  of  Bruges,  praxi  rerum  cri- 
minal. c.  112.  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranks,  and  every 
village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies  amongst  us ; we  have  dum- 
merers,  Abraham  men,  <fcc.  And  that  which  is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  en- 
forceth  them,  through  anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  lives,  to  make  away 
themselves : they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  etc.,  than  to  live  without 
means. 


“ i In  mare  extiferum,  ne  te  premat  aspera  egestas, 
Iiesili,  et  a celsis  corrue  Ceme  jugis.” 


“Much  better  'tis  to  break  thy  neck. 
Or  drown  thyself  i'  the  sea. 

Than  suffer  irksome  poverty; 

Go  make  thyself  away.” 


A Sybarite  of  old,  as  I find  it  registered  in  m Athenaeus,  supping  in  Phiditiis 
in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  it  the  Laceda;- 
monians  were  valiant  men;  “for  his  part  he  would  rather  run  upon  a sword 
point  (and  so  would  any  man  in  his  wits),  than  live  with  such  base  diet,  or  lead 
so  wretched  a life.”  " In  Japonia  ’tis  a common  thing  to  stifle  their  children 
if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that 
civil  commonwealth  of  China,  0 the  mother  strangles  her  child  if  she  be  not 
able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such 
miseiy  as  poor  men  do.  Arnobius,  lib.  7.  adversus  gentes,  p Lactantius,  lib.  5. 
cap.  9.  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  “ they  did  ex- 
pose their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle  or  knock  out  their  brains  against 

poor^sb'e 
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.a  stone,  in  such  cases.”  If  we  may  give  credit  to  q Munster,  amongst  us 
Christians  in  Lithuania,  they  voluntarily  mancipate  and  sell  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary;  rmany  make 
away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his 
accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he 
should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath 
a memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of  Louvain  that,  being  destitute  of  means, 
became  both  melancholy,  and  in  a discontented  humour  massacred  themselves. 
Another  of  a merchant,  learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a deep 
apprehension  he  had  of  a loss  at  seas,  would  not  be  persuaded  but  as  “Yenti- 
dius  in  the  poet,  he  should  die  a beggar.  In  a word,  thus  much  I may 
conclude  of  poor  men,  that  though  they  have  good  ‘parts  they  cannot  show  or 
make  use  of  them : uab  inopnd  ad  virtutem  obsepta  est  via,  ’tis  hard  for  a poor 
man  to 1 rise,  haud  facile  emnergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat  res  angusta  domi.r 
“ The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard.”  Eccles. 
vi.  19.  His  works  are  rejected,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of 
the  author,  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take. 


“ Nulla  placere  diu,  neque  vivere  carmina  possunt, 

Qu£E  scribuntur  aqua;  potoribus” 

“No  verses  can  please  men  or  live  long  that  are  written  by  water-drinkers.” 
Poor  men  cannot  please,  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are 
vilified  in  the  world’s  esteem,  amittunt  consilium  in  re,  which  Gnatlio  long 
since  observed.  2 Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam  nec  soleas  fecit,  a wise  man 
never  cobbled  shoes;  as  he  said  of  old,  but  how  doth  he  prove  it?  I am  sure 
we  find  it  otherwise  in  our  days,  *pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis.  Homer 
himself  must  beg  if  he  want  means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he  did  “ bgo 
from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a company  of  boys  about  him.”  This 
common  misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  them  discontent  and 
melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward,  peevish,  like  a weary  traveller,  for 
* Fames  eb  mora  bilem  in  naves  conciunt,  still  murmuring  and  repining  Ob 
inopiammorosi  sunt,  quibus  est  male,  as  Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides’ and 
that  comical  poet  well  seconds, 


c 9mn?s.  Q^ibus  res  sunfc  minus  secundcn,  nescio  quomodo 
Suspitiosi,  ad  contumeliam  omnia  accipiunt  ma,Tis, 

Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negligi.”° 

; H they  be  m adversity  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake:  they 
think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery :”  and  therefore  many  aene- 

T*  Tr  m SUCh  Cff  ™tlK!raW  themselves  fl'om  all  company,  as  that  come- 

and  nr  nrTCe  ^ ^ ^ '-TV  ^hen  h°  Perceived  himself  to  be  forsaken 

and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a base  town  in 
Arcadia,  and  there  miserably  died. 

“ t ad  summam  inopiara  redactus, 

Itaque  b conspectu  omnium  abiit  Gneci®  in  terrain  ultimam.” 

SfihmiYAv  “T’  fcr  866  men  comm™>y  respected  according  to 
be  in  bS clothe,  SoT'*  7 ~ “d  vilified  if  S>ey 

was  so  home!  v attired  .tt“'  the  ,0tat,01'  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  lie 

because  „?tl&oSr  SK  1 ‘“'T  T*  °f  Ce<*ills'  t“ble' 

his  clothes  were  but  mean  could  not  i ^ ^amouH  Italian  poet,  by  reason 
oud  mean,  could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down  at  a feast.  Gnatlio 

dpitcs  sature^tur  c?bis. 22  ' e”vel1hon(frQm^emwMi^^efi^,l,l,n  Pe°°ra  interdum  ct  dipsos;  ut  apud 
yiolentas  manus  sibi  inferunt.  ■Ilor.  Unirenio  malorum  perpessione  fraeti  et  t'atigati,  plures 

6.C  grave  mergit  onus,  . Terent.  , kor.  Sat  3 Ub  ? volitul'°  ‘,er  ai'c“  = Ut  ».e  pfiima  levaL 

pinched  by  poverty  at  home."  *Pa$chalius  ’ * !pi'  , Ihey  cannot  easily  rise  in  the  world  who  aro 
Potentiorum  aides  ostiatiin  adlens,  aliquid  accinieba/V.fno3'  Herodotus  vita  ejus.  Scaliger  in  poet 
lotnaAr-,  t P!“UtUS  Ampl-  ° Act.  4 .loenP  ^A’ddpnhnHe0ETlnadf Vf’  c°»«Jm,t*,,to  oun?  PuSwum 
r i rinbhl  ' na?>e,SSlty’  10  wlthdruw  from  the  gaze  of  the  nubile  tn  tit  , vita  eJUS'  t “ deduced 
£ I'.unpides.  a Plutarch,  vita  ejus.  . Vita  T*cr?  ftonZluZ  Ub  ViUa«e  ia-  «««*  “ 
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Bcorned  his  old  familiar  friend  because  of  his  apparel,  * LI ominem  video  pannis, 
annisque  obsitum,  hie  eyo  ilium  contempsi  pree  me.  King  Pcrsius  overcome 
sent  a letter  to  * Paul  us  iEmilius,  the  Roman  general;  Per  si  us  P.  Consuli,  S. 
hut  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tacite  exprobrans  fortunam  suam  (saith  mine 
author),  upbraiding  him  with  a present  fortune,  t Carolus  Pugnax,  that  great 
duke  of  Burgundy,  made  TP.  Holland,  late  duke  of  Exeter,  exiled,  run  after 
his  horse  like  a lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  him:  h’tis  the  common 
fashion  of  the  world.  So  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly  be  discontent, 
melancholy,  and  complain  of  their  present  misery,  and  all  may  pray  with 
' Solomou,  “ Give  me,  O Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty ; feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me.” 


Subsect.  YII. 


-A  heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy,  Death  of 
Friends,  Losses,  <Lc. 


In  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I wander,  the  more  intri- 
cate 1 find  the  passage,  multce  ambages,  and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths 
offer  themselves  to  be  discussed : to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  w ork, 
and  fitter  for  Theseus:  I will  follow  mine  intended  thread;  and  point  only  at 
some  few  of  the  chiefest. 

Death  of  Friends.]  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  chal- 
lenge a first  place,  multi  tristantur,  as  J Yives  well  observes,  post  delicias,  con- 
vivia,  dies  festos,  many  are  melancholy  after  a feast,  holiday,  merry  meeting, 
or  some  pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  companions,  some  at  the 
departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  how  , 
and  look  after  them  as  a cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a child  takes  on  that  goes 
to  school  after  holidays.  Ut  me  levdrat  tuus  adventus,  sic  discessus  afflixit, 
(which  § Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy 
departure  was  harsh.  Montanus,  consil.  132.  makes  mention  of  a country 
woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  melan- 
cholv  for  many  years ; and  Trallianus  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  absence  of 
her  husband:  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives,  if  their 
husband  tarry  out  a day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  brea,k  his  hour,  they 
take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is  either  robbed,  or  dead,  some 
mischance  or  other  is  surely  befallen  him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  be 
quiet  in  mind,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone 
can  work  such  violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally 
be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet  again1?  This  is  so  giievous  a oi 
ment  for  the  time,  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extmguislietk 
all  delights,  it  causetli  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclamations, 

(“  o dulce  germen  matris,  6 sanguis  meus, 

Eheu  tepentes,  &c. S tlos  toner..  )| 

howling, ’roaring,  many  bitter  pangs  (IT lamentis  gemituque  etfeemineo  ululatu 
Tecta  fremunt),  and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  J 
think  they  see  their  dead  friends  continually  m their  eyes,  observantes  imagi- 
ties,  as  Conciliator  confesseth  ho  saw  hie  mother  s ghost  presen  mg  ^ 
before  him.  Quod  nimis  misen  volunt,  hoc  facile  ciedunt,  stil  , . i ■ > 

good  father,  that  good  son,  that  good  jife,  that  dear  friend  runs ...  the* onmds. 
Tutus  animus  hue  una  cogitatione  defixus  est,  all  theycai  lon0, . ) 


$ be  miima,  cap.  do  mtrrore.  h pmves  mortuos  coram  astantes  et  fllios,  &c.  Jlarccllu. 

arr  K Ut.  z vVriifium" ..IS,  dofimctum  c,Uo, 
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plains  to  Romanus,  “methinks  I see  Virginius,  I liear  "V  irginius,  I talk  with 
Virginius,”  etc. 

“ *Te  sine,  vje  miscro  mihi,  lilia  nigra  videntnr, 

Pallentesqne  ros:e,  nec  dulce  rubens  hyacinthus, 

Nullos  nec  myrtus,  nec  laurua  spirat  odores." 


They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carried  headlong  by  the 
passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes 
forget  themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  months  together,  das  if  that 
they  to  water  would,”  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone,  they  are 


what  shall  I do? 

“ Abstulit  atra  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo, 
Quisdabit  in  lachrynms  fontem  mihi  1 quis  satis  altos 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori? 
Kxhaurit  pietas  oculos,  et  hiantia  frangit 
l'ectora,  nec  plenos  avido  sinit  edcre  questus, 
Magna  adeo  jactara  premit,”  &c. 


“ Fountains  of  tears  who  gives,  who  lends  me  groans, 
Deep  sighs  sufficient  to  express  my  moans  ? 

Mine  eves  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn, 

My  loss  so  great, ’I  cannot  enough  mourn.” 


So  Stroza  Filius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedium,  bewails  his 
father’s  death,  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters  (as  he  confess- 
eth),  but  not  in  this,  he  yields  wholly  to  sorrow, 


“ Nunc  fateor  do  terga  malis,mens  ilia  fatiscit, 
Indomitus  quondam  vigor  et  constantia  mentis." 


How  doth 1 Quintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  almost : Cardan 
lament  his  only  child  in  his  book  de  libris  proprvis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  other 
of  his  tracts,  JSt.  Ambrose  his  brother’s  death?  an  ego  possum  non  cogitare 
de  te,  aut  sine  laclirymis  cogitare 1 0 amari  dies,  6 Jlebiles  nodes,  dec.  “ Can 

I ever  cease  to  think  of  thee,  and  to  think  with  sorrow?  0 bitter  days,  O 
nights  of  sorrow,”  ike.  Gregory  Nazi  arizen,  that  noble  Pulcheria!  0 decorem, 
dec.  ftos  recens,  pullulans,  dec.  Alexander,  a man  of  most  invincible  courage, 
after  Hephestion’s  death,  as  Curtius  relates,  triduum  jacuit  ad  moriendum  obsti- 
natus,  lay  three  days  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate,  to  die  with  him,  and 
would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The  woman  that  communed  with  Esdras 
(lib.  2.  cap.  10.)  when  her  son  fell  down  dead,  “fled  into  the  field,  and  would 
not  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolved  to  remain,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink, 
but  mourn  and  fast  until  she  died.”  “Rachel  wept  for  her  children,  and  would 
not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not.”  Matt.  ii.  18.  So  did  Adrian  the 
emperor  bewail  his  Antinous;  Hercules,  Hylas;  Orpheus,  Eurydice;  David, 
Absalom;  (O  my  dear  son  Absalom;)  Austin  his  mother  Monica,  Niobe  her 
children,  insomuch  that  the  m poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned  into  a stone,  as 
being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief.  n JEgeus , signo  lugubriJUii 
consternatus,  in  mare  se  prcccipitem  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  son’s 
death,  drowned  himself.  Our  late  physicians  are  full  of  such  examples.  Mon- 
tanos, cons'll.  242.  0 had  a patient  troubled  with  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her 
husband’s  death,  many  years  together.  Trincavellius,  l.  1.  c.  14.  hath  such 
another,  almost  in  despair,  after  his  p mother’s  departure,  ut  se  ferine  prcccipi- 
tem claret;  and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  himself : and  in  his 
Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a story  of  one  fifty  years  of  age,  “that  grew  desperate 
upon  his  mothers  death ;”  and  cured  by  Fallopius,  fell  many  years  after  into 
a i elapse,  by  the  sudden  death  ot  a daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never 
afeer  be  recovered.  The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  sometinSes,  that  it 
daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.  Vespasian’s  death  was  pitifully  lamented 
all  over  the  Roman  empire,  totus  orbis  lugebat,  saitli  Aurelius  Victor.  Alex- 
andei  commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and 
hoises  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off,  and  many  common  soldiers  to  be  slain, 
to  accompany  his  dear  Hephestion’s  death ; which  is  now  practised  amongst 


Gracus.  Without  thee,  ah!  wretched  me,  the  lilies  lose  their  whiteness,  the  roses  be. 

1 1’raMut  llh  Ve  l yact  u ieet?  !t0  b'U9U  l’c,tllcr  tlle  myrtle  nor  the  laurel  retains  its  odours.”  | Chaucer. 
I rrauat.  lib.  6.  $ Lib.  de  ohitu  Satyr!  fratris.  “Ovid  Met  n Pint  vim  nln«  .vAiifi 

tuartoiiu  melancholica  ob  mortem  muriti.  eKx  matris  ohitu  in  desperationem  iueidiU  ' ^ b U 
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the  Tartars,  when.  qa  great  Cham  cLieth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain, 
men  and  horses,  all  they  meet;  and  among  those  the  r Pagan  Indians,  their 
wives  and  servants  voluntarily  die  with  them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  be- 
wailed in  Rome  after  his  departure,  that  as  Jovius  gives  out,  * communis  salus, 
publica  hilar  it  as,  the  common  safety  of  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  miith,  and 
plenty  died  with  him,  tanquam  eoclern  sepulchro  cum  Leone  condita  lugebantur ; 
for  it  was  a golden  age  whilst  he  lived,  *but  after  his  decease,  an  iron  season 
succeeded,  barbara  vis  etfceda  vastitas,  et  dira  malorum  omnium  mcommoda 
wars,  plagues,  vastity,  discontent.  When  Augustus  Caesar  died,  saith  Paterculus. 
orbis  rui)iam  timueramus,  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our 
heads.  ‘Budseus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth  his  death,  tarn  subita 
mutatio,  ut  qui  prius  digito  ccelum  attingere  videbantur,  nunc  humi  derepente 
serpere,  sideratos  esse  diceres,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a sudden,  as 
if  they  had  been  planet-strucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground; 

“ -j*  Concussis  cecidere  animis,  seu,  frondibus  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis" 


they  looked  like  cropped  trees,  i At  Raney  in  Lorraine,  when  Claudia  Valesia, 
Henry  the  Second  French  king’s  sister,  and  the  duke  s wife  deceased,  the 
temples  for  forty  days  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  t ia 
room  where  she  was.  The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  and  for  a twelve- 
month’s space  throughout  the  city,  they  were  forbid  to  sing  or  dance. 


“ § Non  ulli  pastores  illis  egcre  diebus 

Frigida  (Daphne)  boves  ad  flnmina,  nulla  nec 
amnem  ....  „ 

Libavit  quadrupes,  nec  graminis  attigit  herbam. 


“The  swains  forgot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  running  waters  brought  their  herds  to  drink ; 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstain’d 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain  d. 


How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delicice  Jmmani  generis. 
Prince  Henry’s  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends  lives  had  exnal- 
ed  with  his?  II  Scanderbeg’s  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  m Epirus.  In 
a word,  as  “he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernar- 
von his  son’s  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  v a 
say  on  the  contrary  of  friends’  deaths,  immortaliter  gementes,  we  are  diverse 
of  us  as  so  many  turtles,  eternally  dejected  with  it.  , , 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goo  s an 

fortunes,  which  equally  afflicts,  and  may  go  hand  in  hand 1 ^^^mstrfte 

ing:  loss  of  time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  fiustiate 
hopes,  will  much  torment;  but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  torture  like  unto 
it  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischie  . 

’ « x pioratur  lachrymis  amissa  pecunia  verb | “ Lost  money  is  bewailed  with  grief  sincere  : 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow  from  our  hearts 
and  often  causes  habitual  melancholy  itself,  Guianenus,  true  . o.  o.  upta 
this  for  an  especial  cause:  “'Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many 
men  melancholy,  as  I have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such  things 
The  same  causes  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates,  Bremar  i L c.  lb.  ex 
rerul  amissione,  damno,  amiconm  morte,  dkc.  Want  alone  wil  make  a man 
mad,  to  be  Sw  argent  will  cause  a deep  and  grievous  me Lmcholy  Many 

nersons  are  affected  like  1 Irishmen  m this  behalf,  who  it  they  have  a ooa 
scimitar  had  rather  have  a blow  on  their  arm,  than  their  weapon  hurt,  they 
will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods:  and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence, 


1 Mathias  h Michoa.  Botcr.  Amphitheat.  'ho-V k“wmVhomines 
e03  quo*  in  via  obvios  habent,  cUccntcs  Uc,  et  dom.no  i ^ aurCam  aitatem  condidcrat  ad humanl 
in  sail  i unt  sed  in  equos,  &c.  ■ V *•  . . ssu  ver$  ferreani  patercraur,  famem,  pestem,  ^c; 

veneris  salutem  quum  nos  statim  ab  optiini  pri  p - > rrcat  forest  laments  its  fallen  leaies. 

fub  5.  "8c.q  f Maph.  “They  became  fallen  In  fflbuat“a  civltas  ab.tlnere  jubetur. 

+ Ortellus  itinerario : ob  annum  integrum  i„cant"’ ls’l,  “ Mat.  Paris.  * Juvenalis. 
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continue tli  long  (saitli  * Plater)  “ and  out  of  many  dispositions  procuretli  an 
habit.”  1 Montanus  and  Friseinelica  cured  a young  man  of  22  years  oi  age, 
that  so  became  melancholy,  ob  amissam  pecuniam,  for  a sum  of  money  which 
he  had  unhappily  lost.  Skenckius  hath  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy, 
because  he  overshot  himself,  and  sjient  his  stock  in  unnecessary  building. 
b Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opibus  et  castris  a liege  Stephano, 
spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  doloris  absorptus,  atque  in  amentiam 
versus,  indecentia  fecit,  through  grief  ran  mad,  spoke  and  did  he  knew  not  what. 
Nothing  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish  of  mind  to 
make  away  themselves.  A poor  fellow  went  to  hang  himself  (which  Ausonius 
hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a neat  t Epigram),  but  iindingby  chance  a pot  of 
money,  flung  away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home,  but  he  that  hid  the  gold, 
when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that  rope  which  the  other  man  had 
left,  in  a discontented  humour. 

“ At  qui  condiderat,  postquam  non  reperit  auram, 

Aptavit  collo,  quem  reperit  laqueura.” 


Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretyship,  ship- 
wreck, fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  soldiers,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it 
will  work  the  like  effect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well 
as  private  persons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battle  of 
Can  use,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their  hair  and  cried. 
The  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus  and  bravest  soldiers  were  slain  by 
the  Turks,  Luctus  publicus,  dec.  The  Venetians,  when  their  forces  were  over- 
come by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  pope,  emperor, 
all  conspired  against  them  at  Cambray,  the  French  herald  denounced  open 
war  in  the  senate : Lauredane  Venetorum  dux,  fyc.,  and  they  had  lost  Padua, 
Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and  had  now 
nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  et  urbi  quoque  iqosi  (saitli  JBembus) 
timendum  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  feared,  tantus  repente 
dolor  omnes  tenuit,  ut  nunquam  alias,  fyc.,  they  were  pitifully  plunged,  never 
before  in  such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by 
Rurbonius,  the  common  soldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  fair  § churches  were 
turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like 
straw;  relics,  costly  pictures  defaced;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings, 
carpets,  etc.,  trampled  in  the  dirt.  ||  Their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters  con- 
stuprated  by  every  base  cullion,  as  Sejanus’  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in 
public,  before  their  fathers’  and  husbands’  faces.  Noblemen’s  children,  and  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes’  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  com- 
mon soldier,  and  kept  for  concubines;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
dragged  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where 
their  money  was  hid;  the  rest  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets; 
infants’  brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers’  eyes.  A lamentable  sight  it 
v as  to  see  so  goodly  a city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a begging  to 
Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  dec.,  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of  delights,  “if Those 
proud  palaces  that  even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as 
lowashell  in  aninstant.”  Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent?  Terence 
t io  poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comedies,  which  suffered 
shipwreck.  W lien  a poor  man  hath  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a 
small  sum,  which  he  losetli  in  an  instant;  a scholar  spent  many  an  hour’s  study 
to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost,  dec.,  how  should  it  otherwise  be?  I may  con- 


mensem  turgida  civitas,  et  cacumimbus  co-lum  pulaaro  ad  inferos  usque  oaucls  dlebus  dl^ecta.  ^ 
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chide  with  Gregory,  temporalium  amor,  quantum  ajjicit  cum  hceret  possession 
tantum  quum  subtrahitur,  urit  dolor;  riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with 
their  possession,  as  they  torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Next  to  sorrow  still  I may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear;  for 
besides  those  terrors  which  I have  0 before  touched,  and  many  other  fears 
(which  are  infinite)  there  is  a superstitious  fear,  one  of  the  three  great  causes 
of  fear  in  Aristotle,  commonly  caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which 
much  trouble  many  of  us.  (Nescio  quid  animus  mihi  prcesagit  mali.)  As  if  a 
hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or  a mouse  gnaw  our  clothes : if  they 
bleed  three  drops  at  nose,  the  salt  fall  towards  them,  a black  spot  appear  in 
their  nails,  &c.,  with  many  such,  which  Delrio,  Tom.  2.  1.  3.  sect.  4,  Austin 
Niphus  in  his  book  da  Auguriis,  Polydore  Virg.,  1.  3.  de  Prodigiis,  Saris- 
buriensis,  Polycrat.  1.  1.  c.  13.,  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much  affected, 
that  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  tear,  and  the  devil’s  craft,  “ dthey 
pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which  they 
fear  shall  come  upon  them,”  as  Solomon  foretell  eth,  Prov.  x.  24.  and  Isaiah 
denounceth,  lxvi.  4.  which  if  ““they  could  neglect  and  contemn,  would  not 
come  to  pass,  Eorum  vires  nostrd  resident  opinione,  ut  morbi  gravitas  cegrotaiv- 
tium  cogitatione,  they  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more 
or  less.  N.  N.  dat  pcenas,  saith  f Crato  of  such  a one,  utinam  non  attraheret:  he 
is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  6 himself: 

* Dum  fata  fugimus,  fata  stulti  incurrvmus , the  thing  that  I feared,  saith 
Job,  is  fallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes;  or  ill 
destinies  foreseen:  multos  a/ngit  prcescientia  malorum:  The  foreknowledge  of 
what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies  many  men : foretold  by  astrologers,  or 
wizards,  iratum  ob  coelum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself:  which  often  falls 
out  by  God’s  permission ; quia  dcemonem  timent  (saith  Chrysostom)  Deus  ideo 
permittit  accidere.  Severus,  Adrian,  Domitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose 
fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.  h Montanus,  consil.  31.  hath  one  example  of  a young 
man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occasion.  Such  fears  have  still  tormented 
mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by  reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests, 
t There  was  a fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres’  temple  in  Achaia,  where  the 
event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known;  “A  glass  letdown  by  a thread,  &c. 
Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of 
Thrixeus  Apollo,  “ where  all  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health,  or  what 
they  would  besides:”  so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with  future 
events.  At  this  day,  Metus  futurorum  maxime  torquet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear 
mightily  crucifies  them  in  China:  as  1 Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  infoimeth 
us,  in  his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  super- 
stitious, and  much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divina- 
tors,  ut  ipse  metus  fidem  faciat,  that  fear  itself  and  conceit  cause  it  to  fa. 
out : if  he  foretell  sickness  such  a day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick,  m nietui 
ciMicti  in  cegritudinem  cadunt;  and  many  times  die  as  it  is  foretold.  A tiue 
say  in",  Timor  mortis,  morte  pejor,  the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itself, 
and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men,  is  as  bittei 
as  gall  ” Ecclus.  xli.  1.  Inquietam  nobis  vitam  facit  mortis  metus,  a worse 
plague  cannot  happen  to  a man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  mind;  ’tisfmte 
divortium,  a heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so  much  labour  got, 


« Sect  9 Merab.  4.  Subs.  3.  fear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.  Slb' '»  Geor. 

provocatque  quod  fuglt,  gaudetquc  mooreus  et  lubens  miser  fuit.  Ueinstus  Austnac. 
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pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed,  friends  and  com- 
panions whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once.  Axicchus  the  philosophei  was 
bold  and  courageous  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  contemnenda  morte, 
and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others;  but  being  now  ready  to  die  him- 
self, he  was  mightily  dejected,  hue  luce  privabor?  his  orbabor  bonis  V*  he  lamented 
like  a child,  <fcc.  And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  ubi 
pristina  virtutum jactatio,  0 Axioche?  “ where  is  all  your  boasted  virtue  now, 
my  friend  ?”  yet  he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled 
in  his  mind,  Imbellis  pavor  el  impatientia,  dec.  “ 0 Clotho,”  Megapetus  the  tyrant 
in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  “ let  me  live  a while  longer.  1 1 will 
give  thee  a thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I took  from 
Cleocritus,  worth  ahundred  talents  apiece.”  “Woe’s  me,”  msaith  another,  “what 
goodly  manors  shall  I leave ! what  fertile  fields ! what  a fine  house ! what 
pretty  children!  how  many  servants ! Who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  corn? 
Must  I now  die  so  well  settled?  Leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ? Woe’s 
me,  what  shall  I do  ?”  n Animula  vagula,  blandula , quee  nunc  abibis  in  local 
To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  cui'iosity,  that 
irksome,  that  tyrannising  care,  niinia  solicitudo,  “ 0 superfluous  industry  about 
unprofitable  things  and  their  qualities,”  as  Thomas  defines  it;  an  itching 
humour  or  a kind  of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,  to  know  that  p secret  which  should  not  be  known, 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  We  commonly  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about 
things  uufit  and  unnecessary,  as  Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be 
it  in  religion,  humanity,  magic,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action  or  study,  ’tis  a 
needless  trouble;  a mere  torment.  For  what  else  is  school  divinity,  hew  many 
doth  it  puzzle  ? what  fruitless  questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  elec- 
tion, predestination,  reprobation,  hell-fire,  &c.,  how  many  shall  be  saved, 
damned?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  observation  of  idle 
ceremonies,  traditions?  What  is  most  of  our  philosophy  but  a labyrinth  of 
opinions,  idle  questions,  propositions,  metaphysical  terms?  Socrates,  therefore, 
held  all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad  men,  circa  subtilia  Gavillatores  pro 
insanis  habuit,  palam  eos  arguens,  saith  q Eusebius,  because  they  commonly- 
sought  after  such  things,  quee  nec  percipi  a nobis  neque  compreliendi  possent,  or 
put  case  they  did  understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.  For 
what  matter  is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant 
Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c.?  we  are  neither  wiser, 
as  he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos,  I may  say  the  same  oi' those  geneth- 
liacal  studies,  what  is  astrology  but  vain  elections,  predictions*  all  magic,  but 
a troublesome  error,  a pernicious  foppery?  physic,  but  intricate  rules  and 
prescriptions?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms?  logic,  needless  sophisms?  meta- 
■ physics  themselves, but  intricate  subtilties  and  fruitless  abstractions?  alchemy, 
but  a bundle  of  errors?  to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes?  why  do  we  spend 
so  many  years  in  their  studies?  Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those 
i barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than  as  some  of  us,  to  be  sore  vexed 
] about  unprofitable  toys : stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum , to  build  a house  with- 
out  pms,  make  a rope  of  sand,  to  what  end?  cui  bono?  He  studies  on,  but 
' af  t t0  C bt'  4-ustin>  when  I have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  under- 

i stand  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and 
J Bef°!is;  arl'1  f C-ouMdus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an 
‘ astrologer  had  told  him  a masculine  hour,  but  with  what  success  ? He  travels 


I mllle fa“ni me^odre  uSf  ^umn^om^uS P^c8Ca3l0nS ! ’ raIb!d  JSl4 C^°-  /uri  purl 
quam  fertiles  aim  I &c  n Adrian  ’ „ .'j,,  . , Ibidem,  llci  miln  quaj  rclmqucndu  praidia  ? 
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into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf,  to 
what  end?  See  one  promontory  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one  mountain,  one  sea, 
one  river,  and  see  all.  An  alchemist  spends  his  fortunes  to  find  out  the  phi- 
losopher’s stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make  men  long-lived,  victorious, 
iortuuate,  invisible,  and  beggars  himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostors 
(which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold;  an  antiquary  consumes  his  trea- 
sure and  time  to  scrape  up  a company  ol  old  coins,  statues,  rules,  edicts,  manu- 
scripts, &c.,  he  must  know  what  was  done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what 
lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had,  and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though 
never  so  remote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &c., 
quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what’s  now  decreed  in  France,  what  in 
Italy:  who  was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c., 
Aristotle  must  find  out  the  motion  of  Euripus;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesu- 
vius, but  how  sped  they!  One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life;  Pyrrhus  will 
conquer  Africa  first,  and  then  Asia;  he  will  be  a sole  monarch,  a second  im- 
mortal, a third  rich,  a fourth  commands.  * Turbine  magno  spes  solicitce  in 
urbibus  errant;  we  run,  ride,  take  indefatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late, 
striving  to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without  (Ardelion’s  busy-bodies 
as  we  are),  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take  our  ease. 

Ilis  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  they  be LepidcB  lexeis  compostce  ut  tes- 

serulce  omnes,  not  a syllable  misplaced, to  set  out  a stramineous, subject;  as  thine 
is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite,  tis  thy  sole 
busness : both  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building,  he  spends  him- 
self to  get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly 
ceremonious  about  titles,  degrees,  inscriptions : a third  is  over-solicitous  about 
his  diet,  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so  dressed,  so  tar 
fetched,’  peregrini  aeris  volucres,  so  cooked,  &c.,  something  to  provoke  thirst, 
something  anon  to  quench  his  thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  ex- 
traordinary charge  to  his  purse,  is  seldom  pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a 
trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  offended.  Another  must 
have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temp  oris  fores,  snow-water  in  summer,  fruits  betoie 
they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of 
houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and  rare,  or  else  they 
are  nothing  worth.  So  busy,  nice,  curious  wits,  make  that  insupportable  in 
all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments,  which  to  duller  apprehensions  is 
not  offensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which  others  so  scornfully  neglect,  lhus 
through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  macerate  ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run 
headlong,  through  our  indiscretion,  perverse  will,  and  want  of  government, 
into  many  needless  cares  and  troubles,  vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys  pain- 
ful hours;  and  when  all  is  done,  quorsum  hcec  l cm  bonol  to  what  end 

“ t Nescire  velle  quce  Magistcr  maximus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est. 

Unfortunate  marriage.]  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents,  un- 
fortunate marriage  may  be  ranked : a condition  of  life  appointed  by  God ^himseff 
in  Paradise,  an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a felicity  as  can  befall 
a man  in  this  world,  "if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live  as 
* Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina;  but  if  they  be  unequally ^matched  or  a i dis- 
cord, agreater  misery  cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a scold,  a slut,  ^ailota 
fool  a fury  or  a fiend,  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  Eccles.  xxvi.  14.  He 
that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a scorpion  ’’  &c  xxvi  25,  « a wicked  wife  makes 
a sorry  countenance,  a heavy  heart,  and  he  had  rather  dwell  with  a lion  than 
keep  house  with  such  a wife.”  Her  ’properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath 

. Seneca.  . Jo..  Scalier  In  Gnomlt. 

^ ’”l7  eplst.  105.  > Titlonatur,  candelabratur,  *<x 
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described  at  large,  Ant.  dial.  Tom.  2,  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia.  Or  if 
they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Cecilius  in  Agellius 
lib.  2.  cap.  23,  complains  much  of  an  old  wife,  dum  ejus  morti  inhio,  egomct 
mortuus  vivo  inter  vivos,  whilst  I gape  after  her  death,  I live  a dead  man 
amongst  the  living,  or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

“7  Judge  who  that  are  unfortunately  wed 
What  ’tis  to  come  into  a loathed  bed.” 

The  same  inconvenience  befals  women. 

"*  At  yos  6 duri  raiseram  lugete  parentes, 

Si  ferro  aut  laqueo  liEva  hac  me  exsolvere  sorte 
Snstineo : " 

* A young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix  Plater,  observat.  1. 1, 
to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  could  not  affect;  she  was  con- 
tinually melancholy,  and  pined  away  for  grief;  and  though  her  husband  did  all 
lie  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a discontented  humour  at  length  she 
hanged  herself.  Many  other  stories  he  relates  in  this  land.  Thus  men  are 
plagued  with  women;  they  again  with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours 
and  conditions;  he  a spendthrift,  she  sparing;  one  honest,  the  other  dishonest, 
&c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and  they  their  parents.  “ bA 
foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother.”  Injusta  noverca : a stepmother 
often  vexeth  a whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel 
of  dissension,  which  made  Cato’s  son  expostulate  with  his  father,  why  he  should 
offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius’  daughter,  a young  wench,  Cujus  causa  no- 
vercam  incluceret;  what  offence  had  he  done,  that  he  should  marry  again? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts,  and  debates 
&c.,  ’twas  Chilon  s sentence,  comes  ceris  alieni  et  litis  est  miseria,  misery  and 
usury  do  commonly  together ; suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  families,  Sponde, 
prcesto  noxa  est:  “he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a stranger,”  Prov. 
xi.  15,  “and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure.”  Contention,  brawling,  law- 
suits, falling  out  of  neighbours  and  friends. discorclia  demens  ( Virg.  AEn. 

6,)  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many  a man,  and  vex  his  soul.  Nihil  sane 
misei-abilius  eoram  mentibus  (as  c Boter  holds),  “ nothing  so  miserable  as  such 
men,  full  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed  with  a sharp 
swoid,  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their  ordinary  companions.” 
Oui  Welshmen  aie  noted  by  some  of  their  d own  writers,  to  consume  one 
another  in  this  kind;  but  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their 
common  symptoms,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  “cast  in  a suit. 
Alius  put  out  of  a bishopric  by  Eustathius,  turned  heretic,  and  lived  after 
discontented  all  his  life.  f Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature;  lieu  quanta  de  spe 
decidi ! Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  affect  as  much,  and  that  a 
long  time  after.  Hipponax,  a satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters 
m his  iambics,  ut  ambo  laqueo  se  suffocarent , e Pliny  saith,  both  handed  them- 
selves. All  oppositions,  dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  h to  live  in  any 
suspense,  are  of  the  same  rank : poles  hoc  sub  casu  clucere  somnos  l Who  can 
be  secure  in  such  cases?  Ill-bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude,  unthankful  friends, 
and  much  disquiet  molest  some.  Unkind  speeches  trouble  as  many:  uncivil 
carriage  or  dogged  answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from 
their  surly  husbands  are  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  not  to  be  digested.  A glass- 
man  s wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy  because  her  husband  said  he  would 


‘‘Hard  hearted  parents  both  lament  my  fate, 
If  self  I kill  or  hang,  to  ease  my  state.” 


nostratlbus  nupsit,  &c.  b ProCv  » De  n'c?em  S llb^6  ' a t ^K11"3  vl,K°  lnvita  cuidam  b 
nulla  requies,  nulla  delectatio,  solicitudine  Kcmltu  furora  “n^.uam  dl,:°  mucrono  confossi,  his 

tErumnain  infeliciter  rapti.  <i  Humfrodn’s  t ? f l 1,1101  e>  tlinfl»uin  ad  perpetuam 

In  his  Golden  Fleece.  Litibus  et  controvers  y usua^m?  nZ?,  d, Abrahnmura  Urtelmm.  M.  Vaughan 
• Spretaque  Injuria  fornue.  fQmeque  repulsa  gravis  U Um  “0'l?|u'nPtionora  contcndum. 
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marry  again  if  slie  died.  “ No  cut  to  unkindness,  as  the  saying  is,  a frown 
and  hard  speech,  ill  respect,  a brow-beating,  or  bad  look  especially  to  cour- 
tiers, or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present  death : IngemumvuUu, 
statque  caditque  suo,  they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters  favours  Some 
persons  are  at  their  wits’  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves,  m 
their  ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to  their  disadvan- 
tage or  disgrace,  or  hav^  any  secret  disclosed.  Ronseus,  eqnstmiscel.  3,  reports 
of°a  gentlewoman,  25  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips  was 
upbraided  with  a secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  in  public,  and  so  much 
Sieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  solitudmes  quaerere,  omnes  abse  aUegare, 

%c  tandem  in  gravissimcm  maidens  melanchoham,  contabescere,  forsake  all  com- 
pany, quite  moped,  and  in  a melancholy  humour  pme  away.  Others  are  as 

much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned  disabled,  de- 
famed, detracted,  undervalued,  or  “ 1 left  behind  their  fellows  Lucian  nng 
in  JEtamacles,  a philosopher  in  his  Lapith,  conmmo,  much  discontented  that 
he  was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a Ion  epi.tk, 
with  Aristenetus  their  host.  Pnetextatus,  a robed  Sentl®^n^ 
would  not  sit  down  at  a feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went 
ways  all  in  a chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings  that  are  ordinary  with 
us  }for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like,  which  tliougn  toys 
themselves  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many  distempers,  much 
heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than  a contempt  oi  <b» 
erace  k especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  any  thing  affects  the. 
more’thanto  be  despised  or  vilified.  Crato,  consil.  16,  l.  2,  exemplifies i it  and 
common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression,  Eocles.  vn. 

7 “Purely  oppression  makes  a man  mad,”  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus 
venture  his  life  Cato  kill  himself,  and  1 Tally  complain,  Omnem  hilar itatem 
Z ZpeHwnam^;^  heart’s  broken,  I shall  never  look  up  or  be  merry 
aJm^hcecjactura  intolerable,  to  some  parties  tis  a most  intolerable  loss. 
Ehmentl  great  misery,  as  Tyrteus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 

“ Nam  miserum  est  patria  amissa,  laribusque  vagari  A “[^[[keVbegg  ar  for  t0  whine  at  door, 

Mendicum,  et  timidd  voce  rogare  ciDos : Contemn'd  of  all  the  world,  an  exile  is. 

Omnibus  invisus,  quocunque  accessent  exm  ^ Hated,  rejected,  needy  still  and  poor. 

Semper erlt, semper spretus egensque jacet,  occ.  q . 

Polvnices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  “Euripides,  reckons  up  fie  mi. 
) p i ■ man  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some 

: O beata  sanitas,  te  prresente,  amamnm  n 

Ver  floret  gratiis,  absque  te  nemo  beams . 

O blessed  health  ! 

mimmm 


i Turpe  relinqui  est,  Ilor.  1 
Quam  contemptu  ae  despicientia. 
'In  laudem  calvlt.  >■  Ovid. 
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gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus,  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it.  q Qualid 
sum  nolo,  qualis  eram  nequeo.  Generally  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and  foul 
linen  are  two  most  odious  things,  a torment  of  torments,  they  may  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it, 


-6  deorum 


Quisquis  haee  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 
Nuda  leones, 

Anteqnam  turpls  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  tenerteque  suecus 
Defluat  prtedte,  speciosa  qutero 
Pascere  tigres." 


“ Hear  me,  some  gracious  heavenly  power, 
Let  lions  dire  this  naked  corse  devour. 
My  cheeks  ere  hollow  wrinkles  seize. 

Ere  yet  their  rosy  bloom  decays; 

While  youth  yet  rolls  its  vital' flood, 

Let  tigers  friendly  riot  in  my  blood." 


To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  buried  alive.  Some  are  fair  but 
barren,  and  that  galls  them.  “ Hannah  wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled 
in  spirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness,”  1 Sam.  i.  and  Gen.  xxx.  Rachel  said 
“ 111  tIle  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a child,  or  I shall  die another  hath  too 
many:  one  was  never  married,  and  that’s  his  hell,  another  is,  and  that’s  his 
plague.  Some  are  troubled  in  that  they  are  obscure ; others  by  being  traduced, 
slandered,  abused,  disgraced,  vilifieu,  or  any  way  injured:  minime  miror  eo’s 
(as  he  ‘’aid)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injuria,  I marvel  not  at  all  if  offences 
make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular  causes  of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle 
reckons  them  up,  which  for  brevity’s  sake  I must  omit.  Ho  tidings  troubles 
one;  ill  reports,  rumours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a 
suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another : expectation,  adeo  omnibus  in  rebus 
molesta  semper  est  expectatio,  as  “Polybius  observes;  one  is  too  eminent  an- 
other too  base  born,  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest : one 
is  out  of  action,  company,  employment;  another  overcome  and  tormented 
with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But  what  ‘tongue  can  suffice  to 
speak  of  all? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats,  herbs,  roots,  at 
unawares;  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandrakes,  &c.  UA  company  of 
young  men  at  Agngentum  m Sicily,  came  into  a tavern ; where  after  they  had 
freely  taken  their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself,  or  something  mixed 
with  it  tis  not  yet  known,  vbut  upon  a sudden  they  began  to  be  so  troubled  in 
then  brains,  and  their  phantasy  so  crazed,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a 
ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a tempest.  Wherefore 
to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning,  they  flung  all  the  goods  in  the  house 
out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or  into  the  sea,  as  they  supposed;  thus  tliev 
continued  mad  a pretty  season,  and  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  to  diva 
an  acCoUn  t of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet  recovered  of  their  madness) 

e snecf  r3  “ > dld  *br  fear  of  and  to  avoid  imminent  daimer 
the  spectators  were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them  still 

lnlst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  company,  in  a gra£  tonef  excused  Mm  e f to 
the  magistrate  upon  his  knees,  0 viri  Tritones,  ego  in  i no  jacai  I beseech 

unkno  wn  *“*“«•  frel»ently  happen,  upon  these 

Silt™ 

Calabria  and*Apuli7in  to  “*0 IrZ  “Xtft 7 L «•.  * in 

■"  — * « 

•>  E Cret. 


poL"a.‘-  “.poiius,  i.  n°ncaT2.Sl 


ut  in  * / purcurrere  nc 


vobia  servutonbua  diis  erigemua. 
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dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  music.  7 Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if 
they  be  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness)  he  calls 
them  unhappy,  as  an  * adamant,  selenites,  <hc.,“  which  dry  up  the  body,  inciea-.o 
cares,  diminish  sleep':”  Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes  mention  of  a,  well  in  those 
parts,  of  which  if  any  man  drink,  “ “he  is  mad  for  24  hours.’  Some  lose  their 
wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I have  more  bcopiously  dilated)  and  me 
itself  many  times,  as  Hippolitus  affrighted  by  Neptune’s  sea-horses,  Athemas 
by  Juno’s  furies : but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 


« C Hie  alias  poteram,  et  plures  subnectere  causes, 
Scd  jumenta  vocant,  et  Sol  inclinat,  Eundum  est. 


« Many  such  causes,  much  more  coulil  I say, 
But  that  tor  provender  my  cattle  stay  : 

The  sun  declines,  and  I must  needs  away.  ’ 


These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I do  easily  yield,  can  do 
little  of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a blow)  though 
many  times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one:  yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  they 
do,  vis  unita  fortior  ; et  quee  non  obsunt  singula,  multa  nocent,  they  may  batter 
a strong  constitution;  as  d Austin  said,  “ many  grains  and  small  sands  sink  a 
ship,  many  small  drops  make  a flood,”  &c,  often  reiterated;  many  dispositions 

produce  an  habit. 


MEMB.  V. 

Subsect.  I. Continent,  inward,  antecedent next  causes,  and  how  the  Body 

works  on  the  Mind. 

As  a nurly  hunter,  I have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit  of  the  forest  of 
this  microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  outward  adventitious  causes.  I Mill 
now  break  into  the  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  came, 
which  are  there  to  be  found.  Eor  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amoiyt 
other  outward  causes  and  perturbations,  alters  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the  body  will  cause  a diste mperature  of  the 
i l >+;Q  in vd  to  decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other. 
Plato  Cyprian,  aid  some  others,  as  I have  formerly  said,  lay  the  greatest  fault 
upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  do 

fce\rPSuA 

iect  Brosper  Calenius  de  Atra  bile,  Jason  Fratensis  c.  de  Mania  Lemmu 
] l ’ lQ  fnd  many  others.  And  that  which  Gualter  hath  commented  hom.  10 

affections,  and  several  distempeis,  offui  0 <■  y ■ 14\  the  spirit  is 

‘^"'t’SiJou  of  humours  nnd  spirits,  which  participate  of 
iX"dispoid  organs,  OorneHus  Ajrtjp.  ^0“^’ “i.  ^ 

tutur,  incrglt  111am;  quam  m guUa.  P#«««M  8cquuntur  temperaturam  corpon^  1 “t 

ruiua  multitudims,  si  non  111  j)*?1}  unimi  affectionibus  corpus  langucscit . sic  l 1 

^ipiedsTue^atibus  anlmum  vldo.nus  Uebctart.  Galenas. 
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fear,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  ifcc.,  si  mentis  intimos  recessus  occuparint, 
saitb  ‘Lemnius,  corpori  quoque  infesta  sunt,  et  itti  teterrimos  morbos  inferunt, 
cause  grievous  diseases  iu  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  con- 
sent. Now  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  k heart,  humours,  spirits:  as 
they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a lute  out  of 
tune,  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry,  1 corpus 
onustum  hesternis  vitiis,  animurn  quoque  prcegravat  und.  The  body  is  domi~ 
cilium  animce,  her  house,  abode,  and  stay ; and  as  a torch  gives  a better  light, 
a sweeter  smell,  according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of;  so  doth  our  soul  per- 
form all  her  actions,  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  disposed;  or  as  wine 
savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept;  the  soul  receives  a tincture  from  the 
body  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  men,  children,  Europeans; 
Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes;  sanguine  are  merry ; melancholy,  sad ; phlegmatic, 
dull ; by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours,  and  they  cannot  resist  such 
passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them.  For  in  this  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
as  Melancthon  declares,  the  understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and  captivated  by  his 
inferior  senses,  that  without  their  help  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions,  and 
the  will  being  weakened,  hath  but  a small  power  to  restrain  those  outward 
parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them ; that  I must  needs  conclude 
with  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  humores  maximum  nocumentum  obtinent,  spirits  and 
humours  do  most  harm  in  “troubling  the  soul.  ITow  should  a man  choose  but 
be  choleric  and  angry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross 
humours?  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  inwardly  disposed?  That  thence  comes 
then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c.,  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some  precedent  diseases, 
which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so  per  consequens  cause 
melancholy,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  “ This 
humour  (as  Avicenna,- £ 3 .Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Arnoldus,  breviar.  1.  1.  c.  18. 
Jacchinus,  comment,  in  9 Elias  is,  c.  15.  Montaltus,  c.  10.  Nicholas  Tiso,  c.  de 
Mdan.  dec.,  suppose)  is  begotten  by  the  distemperature  of  some  inward  ’part, 
innate,  or  left  after  some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  after  an 
“ague,  or  some  other  malignant  disease.”  This  opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with 
that  ot  Galen,  l.  3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Guianerius  gives  an  instance  in  one 
so  caused  by  a quartan  ague,  and  Montanus,  consil.  32.  in  a yoium  luan  of 
twenty  eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  after  a quartan,  which  hacf molested 
him  five  years  together:  ITildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  Mania,  relates  of  a Dutch 
baron  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  after  a longpamie-  Galen  l de 
atrabde,  c 4.  puts  the  plague  a cause.  Botaldusin  his  hook  deluevener.  c 2 

*1  CaUSe’  °thev3Vhve™7>  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  because  those 
diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemorrhoids 
hsemonhagia,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  menstruous  retentions  (although  they 
eseive  a larger  exphcation,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  a proper  kimf  of  me- 

» U]  m°re  rfrCnt  maids'  nuns  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Eoder- 
cvLty  ?’  aiK  ?fGatuS>  as  1 have  elsewhere  signified)  or  any  other 
evacuation  stopped,  I have  already  spoken.  Only  this  I will  add  tW 

t a11  “?u’  and  t0  be  respected  with  a more  tender  compassion  accordnm  to 
Laurentms,  as  coming  from  a more  inevitable  cause.  1 ’ S t0 


(man,  objccta'multos  motus?urbulc^  consensus  a lege  consortil  afflciunt,  et  quan. 

•piritibusoue  conslstit,  &c.  iCvidS  m I i,F,^"'PU11  ta,mcn  causa  corde  et  huraorib^ 
liumor  vel  ii  partis  intemperle  generatur  vel  rellnnntfnr  I,ra.'7  mel'tem  obnubilant.  n i[i0 

febrem^11  M)malign,am  (lualitatem  contraliit.  • Srope  MnsFaUn  feb  •,?' 1’,“’  [C‘  C™srsl.or  *“  venls  conclusus 
fcbi  ern  reddi,  aut  alium  moi-bum.  Calida  IntemneriMlnFntfL  f?b,'  lloramem  Melaneiiolicum  vel  post 
luort  o taborut,  qui  non  sit  me'^choiicus?  Me™uda^  d^affMtfcapltls'^ib^^caib  lol'do'lleyane.^'11^1^1^ 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 


Subsect.  II. — D is  temperature  of  particular  Parts,  Causes. 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which  being  distempered,  doth  not 
cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach, 
matrix  or  womb,  pylorus,  mirache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  meseraic  veins; 
and  in  a word,  saith  qArculanus,  “there is  no  part  which  causethnot  melan- 
choly, either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfluity  of  the  nutri- 
ment. Savanarola,  Pract.  major,  rubric.  11.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  melancholy  is  engendered  in  each  particular  part,  and  Giato  in 
consil.  11  .lib.  2.  Gordonius,  who  is  instar  omnium,  lib.  med.  partic.  2.  cap.  19. 
confirms  as  much,  putting  the  “ 8 matter  of  melancholy,  sometimes  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  mirache,  hypochondries,  when  as  the 
melancholy  humour  resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed  iiom 
melancholy  blood.” 

The  brain  is  a familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  ‘ tlnougn 
adust  blood  so  caused,”  as  Mercurialis  will  have  it,  “ within  or  without  the 
head,”  the  brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  dis- 
ease, “ u that  have  a hot  heart  and  moist  brain,”  which  Montaltus,  cap.  11.  dz 
Melanch.  approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  PJiasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mercuria  i^, 
consil.  11.  assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a cause,  and  Salustius  Salvianus, 
med.  lect.  1.  2.  c.  1.  x will  have  it  “arise  from  a cold  aud  dry  distemperature 
of  the  brain.”  Piso,  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed 
from  a “yhot  distemperature  of  the  brain;”  and  z Montaltus,  cap.  10.  from 
the  brain’s  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered  by  him- 
self or  by  consent : by  himself  or  his  proper  affection,  as  Faventinus  calls  it, 

“ a or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the 

head,  altering  the  animal  faculties.”  b 

Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  de  Mania,  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a distem- 
perature of  the  heart;  sometimes  hot;  sometimes  cold.”  A hot  liver,  and  a 
cold  stomach,  are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy:  Mercurialis,  consil.  11. 
et  consil.  6.  consil.  86.  assigns  a hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes. 

0 Monavius,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato  in  Scoltzius,  is  of  opinion,  that  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy  may  proceed  from  a cold  liver;  the  question  is  there 
discussed.  Most  agree  that  a hot  liver  is  in  fault  ; the  liver  is  the  shop  o 
humours,  and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature. 

0 The  stomach  and  meseraic  veins  do  often  concur,  by  reason  of  their  obstruc- 
tions, and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided,  and  many  tunes  the  matter  is 
so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriacal. 
melancholy.’5  Guianerius,  c.  2.  Tract.  15.  holds  the  meseraic  veins  to  be  a 
sufficient  f cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this  malady,  by  all  their  con- 
sents, and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  dam  non  expurget  altera  causa  hen, 
saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  “etoo  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  othei  par  ts 
as  it  orndit,”  consil.  23.  Montanus  puts  the  “ spleen  stopped,  for  a great 
cause  ° Christopherus  a Vega  reports  of  lus  knowledge,  that  he  hath  know 
melancholy  caused  from  putrefied  blood  in  those  seed-veins  and  womb ; Aicu- 

„ Ad  nonum  lib.  Rhasls  ad  Almausor  c.  16  Universamer^  q-iacunque 
port  lb  oil  tun  U P*  Ma  in  stomacho , hepate,  ab  myrael.c, 

S cum  ibi  remanet  humor 

calidum  cor  habent,  cerebrum  humldum,  facile i melancho  lcl  s i coiligenti  melancholiam,  Piso. 

1'^.^ 

**  Aut  ibi  glgnitur  mtduncholicusfum^aut  aliunde  ve  realtor  a d humorum  hepar  concurnt, 

atruo  in  melancholiam  verse  -Kir  putrefactionem,  vel  adustionein. 
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lanus,  from  that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  teo  long 
detained  (as  I have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or  adustion.” 

The  mesenterium,  or  midriff,  diaphragma,  is  a cause -which  the'  G reeks 
called  tytrai:  because  by  his  inflammation  the  mind  is  much  troubled  with 
convulsions  and  dotage.  All  these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  cor- 
rimting  humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy : for  from  these 
are  engendered  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason  m Montaltu  ; 
cap.  10.  de  causis  melaru  ^ill  have  “the  efficient  cause  of  melancholy  to  le 
hot  and  dry,  not  a cold  and  dry  distemperature,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat 
of  the  brain,  roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and 
inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  l’ather,  because  that,”  as 
Galen  holds,  £ all  spices  inflame  the  blood,  solitai’iness,  waking,  agues,  study, 
meditation,  all  which  heat:  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  distempera- 
ture  causing  adventitious  melaucholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry.” 
But  of  this  I have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold 
that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural  melancholy,  which  produceth  madness, 
but  not  in  that  natural,  which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produceth 
a gentle  dotage.  . D Which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  com- 
ment upon  lihasis. 


Subsect.  Ill — Causes  of  Head-Melancholy. 

After  a tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I am  now 
returned  at  last  to  treat  m brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes 
as  properly  appertain  unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  con- 
cur  to  each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  effects  in 

e^pPail\7  13  m°Sfc  WGak’  ill'disP°sed>  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so 
cai^e  all  three,  species,  yet  many  of  them  are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and 

caidW^n  T fer\  AS  for  sample,  head-melanclioly  is  commonly 
caused  by  a cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to  Laurentius 

ft • 5 ds  md(ln'  bafc  as  “Hercules  de  Saxon ia  contends,  from  that  agitation 

i anim7al  Spil’itS  al0Ua  Salust'  Sal vianus,  before  men- 
tioned, lib  2.  cap.  3.  de  re  med.  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold : but  that  I take 

natuial  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote:  for  as  Galen  writes  lib  4 

°°ldand  “°ist  W is  « inip^Se  com! 

Sldo/ahofanJ^  1“  ad™*“Kra8  melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is 
caused  of  a hot  and  diy  distemperature,  as  < Damascen,  the  Arabian  lib  3 can 
22.  thinks,  and  most  writers:  Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  ‘”In  inw  i 1 
intemperateness,  turning  blood  and  choler  into  meLcholv  ” BotW W 

ST  tle’ii  S°°t’  f fy1  Cappivaccius,  si  cerebri,  sit 

and  tunicles  that  cover  the  brain  Contained  111  tlle  membranes 

the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  v nhi  T t'1;-  ,?  the  P assaSes  of  the  ventricles  of 
diseases,  Ernies  W abode  fn  f3-!  foll<WS  ““V  times  “ ‘P^ensy,  long 

head,”  as  Khais inloSh  S-  P ** 

'Mae-irus  ‘ d sohtanness,  waking,  inflammations 

quoil  multi  opinatl  sunt,  oritur enim ^cabrac'orabr?  n«n°St  calida  et  sIcca  Intemperies,  non  frigida  et  sicca 
inccnduat  solitudo,  vigilim,  febrls  pracodens,  medltatio studlum^M? S &C’’  fUm  ?"od  aromata  sanguinem 
«c.  >lib.  1, cap.  13.  do  Melanch.  or  iiV  a rVrJt  Z,  C h®°  omnia  calefaciunt,  ergo  rat um  sit 
rab,  s cerebri  frigiditas.  , Ab  interne  calore  assatu?  nn  'T'  ‘Io  I?elan‘  p A fatuitato  insepa-’ 
^arigttlnem  in  melancboliam  convertens  » ««  \ Intemperies  innata  exurens.  ilavam  bllem  »r* 

‘ielirium  maniacum ; si  frigldiS?,  St  fatultas  S‘£2 ,8lt  CfV}!?ius> ,iftt  -PWtus  animaUs ^calidio?  ot 

•uoram  sub  sole,  aut  percussionem  in  capite,  cap.  13.  Ubm“h  capltil*  aocedit  “ost  plirenosim  aut  Urngam 
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[Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 


cf  the  head,  proceeding  most  part  “ from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot 
meats : all  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  consil.  22.  for  a melancholy  Jew  ; and 
Heuruius  repeats,  cay.  1 2.  da  Mania : hot  baths,  garlic,  onions,  saith  G uiane- 
rius,  bad  ah',  corrupt,  much  1 waking,  &c.,  retention  of  seed  or  abundance, 
stopping  of  hsemorrhagia,  the  midriff  misaffected;  and  according  to  Trallianus, 
l.  1.  16?  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discontent,  study,  meditation,  and, 
in  a word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six  non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  baxoma, 
cap.  16.  lib.  1.  will  have  it  caused  from  a 7 cautery,  or  boil  dried  up,  or  an 
issue.  Arnatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  2.  cura.  67 . gives  instance  in  a fellow  that  had 
a hole  in  his  arm,  “ 1 after  that  was  healed,  ran  mad,  and  when  the  wound 
was  open,  he  was  cured  again.”  Trincavellius,  consil.  13.  lib.  1.  hath  an  example 
of  a melancholy  man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  m the  sun  frequent 
use  of  venery,  'and  immoderate  exercise : and  in  his  cons.  49.  lib.  3.  from  a 
“headpiece  overheated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.  Prosper  Galenus 
brings  in  Cardinal  Csesius  for  a pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long 
study ; but  examples  are  infinite. 


Subsect.  IY. — Causes  of  Hypochondriacal,  or  Windy  Melancholy. 


In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I must  crambem  bis  coctam  apponere,  say 
that  again  which  I have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  .species. 
Hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  my  a- 
chial  and  is  in  my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel  and 
Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cure  L 
IHs  causes  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs  as 
midriff,  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  .meseraic  en, 
stopping  of  issues,  &c.  Montaltus,  cap.  15.  out  of  Galen  recites,  heat  an 
obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veins,  as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  means 
the  passage  of  the  chilus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  stopped  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  int°o  rumbling  and  wind.”  Montanus,  consil.  23  3,  hath,  an  evident  demon- 
stration  Trincavellius  another,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 2,  and  Plater n third,  obsei  vat.  lib  , 
for  a doctor  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction 
Ld  heat  of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels ; quomam  inter  ventriculum  etjecur 
vence  efervescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and  stomach.  Some- 
times those  other  parts  are  together  misaffected ; and  concur  to the Y^ctm 
of  this  malady : a hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly . look  foi  in.tan  ^ 
in  Hollerius,  Victor  Trincavellius, consil.  35,  l.  3,  Hildesheim,  Spied.  -,/  • 
bolenander  consil  9,  pro  cive  Lugdunensi,  Montanus,  consil.  229,foi  the  E 
„Sf“Sr^y>  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  2 

said  Montanus.  I.  Ceesar  Claudmus  gives  instance  of  a cold  stomach  and  o e 
hot  liver  almost  in  every  consultation,  con.  89,  for  a certain  count , and  c . 
’loe  for  PoloniS  ton,  by  reason  of  beat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross 

9 . . xi  and  brain  Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them,  cons,  g 

vapours  sent  to  the  heait  and  bn  . beUy,  because 

the  stomach  being  misaffected,  which  he  cans  rue  > j, 

if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  him,  as 
nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  by  means  of  which ‘ 


a . , % mm  valid®,  largiores  vtnl  ct  aromatum  usus. 

" Qm  iibunt  vlna  potentla,  ct  S“P Ya ^ulcere  iurato  ’ncidit  in  insaniam,  aporto  vulncrc  curatur.  A 

vl  reliqua  membra  alimento  urbatu.  Su.. 


Mem.  5.  Subs.  5.]  Other  Accidents  and  Grievances. 
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times  a cold  liver  may  be  a cause.  Laurentius,  c.  12,  Trincavellius,  lib.  12, 
consil.,  and  Gualter  Bruel,  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the  spleen, 
that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purging  the  liver  as  he  ought,  being  too  great,  or  too 
little,  in  drawing  too  much  blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P. 
Cnemiandrus  in  a dconsultation  of  his  noted  tumorem  lienis,  he  names  it,  and 
the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diodes  supposed  the  ground  of  this  kind  of 
melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation  of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether 
mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Others  assign  the  mesenterium  or  midriff  distempered 
by  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of  haemorrhoids,  with  many  such.  All 
which  Laurentius,  cap.  12,  reduoeth  to  three,  mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen, 
from  whence  he  denominates  hepatic,  splenetic,  and  meseraic  melancholy. 
Outward  causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in  a word  all  those 
six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience,  consil.  241, 
Solenander,  consil.  9,  for  a citizen  of  Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to 
understand  that  he  knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a medicine  of  canthai’ides, 
which  an  unskilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  drink  ad  vsnerem  exci- 
tandam.  But  most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion,  or 
perturbation  of  the  mind,  begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill-disposed. 
Melancthon,  tract.  14,  cap.  2.  de  anima,  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the 
mother  to  women,  upon  some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent. 
For  as  Camerarius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled 
with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus,  consil.  22, 
pro  delirante  J uclceo  confirms  it,  'grievous  symptoms  of  the  mind  brought  him 
to  it.  Bandolotius  relates  of  himself,  that  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write 
out  a physician  s notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a hypochondriacal 
tit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  worm  wood,  and  was  freed.  fMelauc- 
thon  (“  seeing  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a most  neces- 
sary and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the.  accidents  of  it,  and  a 
dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,  and  would  therefore  have  all  men  in  some 
sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures  of  it. 


Subsect.  "V . — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Body. 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward.  In- 
ward, “ 6 when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender  such  a humour,  or  the  spleen  weak 
by  nature,  and  not  able  to  discharge  his  office.”  A melancholy  temperature 
retention  of  hemorrhoids,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases! 
agues,  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things  increase  it.  But  especially  “bad 
diet,  as  Piso  thinks,  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mer- 
curialis  out  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna  condemns  all  herbs:  Galen,  lib  3 de 
he  feel.  cap.  7 especially  cabbage.  So  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discontents, 
ic,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had  the  general  and 
particular  causes  of  melancholy.  ° 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art,  brag  of  thy 

a ffiS  sHte  ffthy  S°f°C  Part3’  inSU1lt)  triumPh>  and  boast. j thou  seest  in  what 
a buttle  state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  mayest  be  dejected,  how  many  several 

ways,  by  bad  diet,  bad  air,  a small  loss,  a little  sorrow  or  disconte  t^an  Ig  m 
&c. ; how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a small  tenure 

«f^mble  thiVif\W  weak  and  silly  a creature  thou  art. 

fumble  thyself,  therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,”  1 Peter  v 6 

now  thyself,  acknowledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it! 

niorbu^cum'Tit,  utilfestX^rvis"^  ' Usitatisstmns 

Ignorantibus.  * Jccur  upturn  a<l  generandum  ta  em  hnmnr^f’ ° P Cv.1U",‘,.hnJu3  causas  morln 
Guianenus.  h Melancholiam,  qua;  tit  a redu  dmitia7mm?r’i^  f , Ura  lmbec  lllor-  Biso,  Altomarus, 

qut  eum  lmraorcm  parit.  M unuantia llumolls  111  toto  corpore,  viotus  imprimis  general 
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[Part.  1.  Sec.  3. 


Qui  stat  vicleat  ne  caclat.  Thou  (lost  now  flourish,  and  hast  bona  animi,  corpo- 
ris, et  fortunes,  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune,  nescis  quid  serus  sccum  vesper 
ferat,  thou  lcnowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring 
with  it.  Be  not  secure  then,  “ be  sober  and  watch,”  fortunam  reverenler 
habe,  if  fortunate  and  rich  ; if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thyself.  I have  said. 


SECT.  III.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Symptoms,  or  Signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

Parrhasius,  a painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captives  Philip 
of  Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  k bought  one  very  old  man;  and  when  he 
had  him  at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his 
example  to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was  then 
about  to  paint.  I need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhuman,  curious,  or  cruel,  for  this 
purpose  to  torture  any  poor  melancholy  man,  their  symptoms  are  plain,  obvious 
and  familiar,  there  needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  far-fetched  object, 
they  delineate  themselves,  they  voluntarily  betray  themselves,  they  are  too 
frequent  in  all  places,  I meet  them  still  as  I go,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  their 
grievances  are  too  well  known,  I need  not  seek  far  to  desciibe  them. 

Symptoms  therefore  are  either  ‘universal  or  particular,  saith  Goidonius, 
lib.  med.  cap.  19,  part.  2,  to  persons,  to  species:  “some  signs  are  secret,  some 
manifest,  some  in  the  body,  some  in  the  mind,  and  diversely  vary,  according 
to  the  inward  or  outward  causes,”  Cappivaccius : or  from  stars,  according  to 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  reb.  ccelesl.  lib.  10.  cap.  13,  and  celestial  influences,  or 
from  the  humours  diversely  mixed,  Ficinus,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  de  sanit.  tu&nda : 
as  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  intended  or  remitted,  so  will  AAius 
have  melancholica  deliria  multiformia,  diversity  of  melancholy  signs.  Eauren- 
tius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights,  natures,  inclinations, 
continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or  mixed  with  other  diseases,  as  the 
causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be,  almost  infinite,  Altomarus,  cap.  l^.ar. 
med.  And  as  wine  producetli  divers  eflects,  or  that  herb  Tortocolla  in  Bau- 
rentius,  “ which  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  some 
sing,  some  howl,  some  drink,”  &e.,  so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work 

several  signs  in  several  parties.  , , . rif 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptoms  may  be  reduced  to  those  ot 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as 
are  melancholy,  be  these  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour 
is  more  or  less  adust.  From  "these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second 
as  that  of  "colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  &c.,  some  are  impense  i ubr  i,  as 
Montaltus,  cap.  16,  observes  out  of  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  locis  affect  is,  i ei  y 1Cc  am^ 
high  coloured.  Hippocrates  in  his  book  pde  insamaet  melon  reckons  up  these 
signs,  that  they  are  “ “lean,  withered,  hollow-eyed,  look  old,  ^rinlded  ham  , 
much  troubled  with  wind,  and  a griping  in  tlieir  bellies,  orbelly-ach^belch  ofte  , 
dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flaggy  beards,  singing  of 
lkdit-hcadod,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt,  terrible  and  feai ful  dreams, 
'iZalror  quiz  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent  t The  same  — a 
repeated  by  Melanelius  in  his  book  of  melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen, 

i Ausonius.  k Seneca,  cont.  Bb  lO  cont  ^ ‘ 

ouTidum  incorpore,  quaidtim  in  cogitationeet  ammo,  lRtcrn£n  -Lib.  1.  de  risu. 

corpus vane disponit,  &c.  Diversa P ll “JJ f w if Vlcn^bibunt  snitant,  alii  rident,  tremunt,  dormiunt, 
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Ruffus,  TEtius,  by  Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and  all  the  juniors,  “’continual,  sharp, 
and  stinking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomachs  were  putrefied,  or 
that  they  had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  absurd  and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many 
phantastical  visions  about  their  eyes,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to 
venery.”  1 Some  add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptoms, 
and  a leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  saltum  in  mullis  corporis  partibus,  a 
kind  of  itching,  saith  Laurentius,  on  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a flea- 
biting  sometimes.  “Montaltus,  cap.  21.  puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of 
their  eyes  for  a sign,  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  oculos  liabentes  palpitantes,  tremuli, 
vehementer  rubicundi , <&c.,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.  They  stut  most  part, 
which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates’  aphorisms.  1 Rhasis  makes  “ head-ache 
and  a binding  heaviness  for  a principal  token,  much  leaping  of  wind  about  the 
skin,  as  well  as  stutting,  or  tripping  in  speech,  <fcc.,  hollow  eyes,  gross  veins, 
and  broad  lips.”  To  some  too,  if  they  be  far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too 
familiar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleering,  murmuring,  talking  to  themselves,  with 
strange  mouths  and  faces,  h .articulate  voices,  exclamations,  &c.  And  although 
they  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute,  uncheerful  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not 
so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason  of  those  continual  fears,  griefs,  and  vexations, 
dull,  heavy,  lazy,  restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business;  yet  their  memories 
are  most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their 
hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  they  cannot  sleep,  Ingentes  habent  et  erebras 
vigilias  (Areteus),  mighty  and  often  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a month, 
a year  together.  y Hercules  de  Saxonia  faithfully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard 
his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months  together : Trincavellius,  Tom. 
2.  cons.  16.  speaks  of  one  that  waked  50  days,  and  Skenckius  hath  examples 
of  two  years,  and  all  without  offence.  In  natural  actions  their  appetite  is 
greater  than  their  concoction,  multa  appetunt,  pauca  digerunt,  as  Rhasis  hath 
it,  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And  although  they  “zdo  eat  much, 
yet  thev  are  lean,  ill-liking,”  saith  Areteus,  “withered  and  hard,  much  troubled 
wit]  costiveness,”  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  a Caro  tides,  which  is  very  strong;  but  that 
varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius 
hath  proved  at  large.  Spigmalicce  artis,  l.  4.  c.  13.  To  say  truth,  in  such 
chionic  diseases  the  pulse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much 
superstition  in  it,  as  b Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that  he 
dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or  understood  of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured,  urina  pauca,  acris,  biliosa, 
(Areteus),  not  much  in  quantity ; but  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  Ml  out  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  other,  varying  so  often  according  to  several  persons,  habits,  and 
other  occasions  not  to  be  respected  in  chronic  diseases.  “ c Their  melancholy 
excrements  in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen  plays  his  part  ” 
and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of 
humidity  m the  stomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and  heartache,  and  intolerable 
stupidity  and  dulness  of  spirits.  Their  excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to 
some  and  lithe..  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  misaffected,  as  usually 
JtTT7  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many  diseases  accompany, 
b ’ apoplexy,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings  and  terrible 


*|t,  referan t ob  cruditutem.  Ventreshlscl  ad  uYo  mus  culentumque  n.dorem,  ctsi  nil  tale  ingestum 
sima,  turbulenta,  corpora  tremor  c.witis  cr-n-pHn  Lr?  ■.  “lnaue  parous  et  interrupts,  somnia  absurdis- 
prodigi.  t Altomarus,  5 S Montalt^  autres ,et,visiones ad  venerem 

tamen  Axis  oculis  plerumque  sunt.  , rent’ m,  i t 1 r®*)ue,’tes  Rebeiit  oculorum  nictationes,  aliqu/ 

sonitus  aurium,  capitis  gravedo,  lingua  tltubat A,,  j.  9- S'gna  liujus  morbi  sunt  plurlmus  saltua 

* Alvus  arida  nihil  dejiciens,  clbi  capMes^nihiln’minn^  &<h  rI“  Pa!'theon  caP-  de  Melancholia 

-Andreas  Duditli  Rahamo! ep  Hb 8 Z on ■ t Z E* 5-nuat  sHnt'  * Nic-  1>is°-  l”«Mio  carotidu.q 
tot  differentias  quo  describuntur  ii  Ualeno,  neqMinteniilh  nnnm  ,,,llslbU3  fuPerstiUo,  ausim  etiam  dicero 
cap.  20.  d Post  40  ,'r‘ta,  cq no  intuligl  a quoquarn  nec observan  posse.  «T  nr;,ri,. 

velUus,  Tom.  2.  cons.  1 7 SaUh  Jaccll,nus  9 Rhasis.  Idem  Mercurialis,  consil.  86.  Trines 
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dreams, • intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  bashfulness  blush- 
in^,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &c.  f All  their  senses  ate  troubled,  they 
think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  Avliich  they  do  not,  as  shall  be 
proved  in  the  following  discourse. 

Subsect.  II. — Symptoms  or  Signs  in  the  Mind. 

Fear.  1 Arculanus  in  9 Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  cap.  16.  will  have  these 
symptoms  to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties, 
“for  scarce  is  there  one  of  a thousand  that  dotes  alike,”  eLaurentius,  c.  10. 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I will  point  at;  and  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and 
sorrow  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  according 
to  Hippocrates11  and  Galen’s  aphorisms,  they  are  most  assured  signs,  inse- 
parable companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy;  of  present  melancholy  and 
habituated,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  11.  and  common  to  them  all,  as  the  said 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  Neoterics  hold.  But  as  hounds  many 
times  run  away  with  a false  cry,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a fault, 
so  do  they  For  Diodes  of  old  (whom  Galen  confutes),  and  amongst  the 
iuniors,  1 Hercules  de  Saxonia,  with  Lod.  Mercatus,  cap.  17.  I 1.  de  melan. 
take  iust  exceptions  at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  ’tis  not  always  true,  or 
so  generally  to  be  understood,  “fear  and  sorrow  are  no  common  symptoms  to 
all  melancholy;  upon  more  serious  consideration,  I find  some  (saith  he)  that 
are  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed  are  sad,  and  not  fearful;  some  fearful  and  not 
sad;  some  neither  fearful  nor  sad;  some  both.”  Four  kinds  he  excepts  fa- 
natical persons,  such  as  were  Cassandra,  Nanto  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Ihoteus, 
the  Sybils  whom  k Aristotle  confesseth  to  have  been  deeply  melancholy.  Bap- 
tista  Porta  seconds  him,  Physioj.  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  they  were  aim  bdc  pern,  ,: 
demoniacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages,  are  of  this  tank, 
some  poets,  such  as  laugh  always,  and  think  themselves  kings,  cardinals  ie 
sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue.  Baptiste 
Porta  confines  fea  - and  sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold;  but  lovers .sybils 
iXsiU  he  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I think  I . ^ u? 
are  not  always  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so:  and  that  without  a cause 
timent  de  non  iimendis  (Gordonius),  quccque  momenti  non  sunt,  although  not 
all  alike  (saith  Altomarus),  nyet  all  likely  fear,  “some  with  an  extiaoidmu  y 
and  a mighty  fear,”  Areteus.  “ p Many  fear  death,  ami  yet  in  a contrary 
humour  make  away  themselves,”  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect  cap.  t.  Some  are 
afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads : some  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be. 
“‘‘They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of  consciences,  distrusting  Gods  meicies 
think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell,  the  devil  will  have  them  and  make  leat 
lamentation”  Jason  Pratensis.  Fear  of  devils,  death,  that  they  shall  be  so 
sick  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to  tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall 
d'e  themsSves  forthwith,  or  that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  are 
certainly  dead ; imminent  danger,  loss,  disgrace,  still  torment  otheis,  <Lc. , th. 
thev  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near  them:  hat 
!bei  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers ; others  as  heavy  as  lead ; some  are  af  aid 
their  heads  will  fall  off  their  shoulders,  that  they  have  frogs  m their  bellies 
£ Stlnus,  consil.  23,  speaks  of  one  Ghat  durst  not  walk  alone  from 

« Gordonius.  modb indent, modb  flent,  silent, &c.  'Fe[n[1'1u[;  con®‘^3  f ^ GMdekicis  affect,  tiraor 

Galen  deZds  affectU,  lib.  3.  cap.  G.  ‘ e“sthumfdrMelan  edit:V“netil3  1G20.  per  Bolzettani 

ct  mcestitia,  si  diutius  perseveient,  &c.  _ Pt  nuosdmi  esse,  qui  non  laborant  moerore  et  timore. 

Bibliop.  Mill!  diligentius  hane  rein  cons  dei am  i,  1 t q 1 ,.  atli[qstolidi  et  tiraidi,  at  qui  ealidi.  u'ge- 
kl'iob.  lib.  3.  > Tliysiog.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  qjUbus  mrnta  n 00“*  ^ metu^3  ct  tristuia,  et  sine  causa.  "Omnes 

niosi  amasii,  divinosi,  spiritu  instiyiti,  &c.  Totnvb  lib  *2  sect.  c.  9.  0 Inpcnti  parorc  trepidant. 

rantes.  ' Noll  ausus  egredi  domo  no  deticeiet. 
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home,  for  fear  he  should  swoon  or  die.”  A second  “'fears  every  man  he 
meets  will  rob  him,  quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him.”  A third  dares  not  venture 
to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should  meet  the  devil,  a thief,  be  sick;  fears  all  old 
women  as  witches,  and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a 
devil,  every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated,  every  creature,  all  intend 
to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin;  another  dares  not  go  over  a bridge,  come  near  a 
pool,'  rock,  steep  hill,  lie  in  a chamber  where  cross  beams  are,  for  fear  he  be 
tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himself.  If  he  be  in  a silent  audi- 
tory, as  at  a sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud  at  unawares,  some- 
thing indecent,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a close  room,  he  is  afraid  of 
being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  biscuit,  aquavitae*  or  some  strong 
waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick;  or  if  he  be  in  a throng, 
middle  of  a church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though  he  sit  at 
ease,  he  is  so  misaffected.  He  will  freely  promise,  undertake  any  business 
beforehand,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but 
fears  an  infinite  number  of  dangers,  disasters,  <fec.  Some  are  “ ‘afraid  to  be 
burned,  or  that  the  “ground  will  sink  under  them,  or  “swalloAV  them  quick,  or 
that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question  for  some  fact  they  never  did  (Ilhasis 
cont .)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be  executed.”  The  terror  of  such  a death 
troubles  them,  and  they  fear  as  much  and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind, 
“yas  they  that  have  committed  a murder,  and  are  pensive  Avithout  a cause,  as 
if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put  to  death.”  Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis 
alienat.  They  are  afraid  of  some  loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their 
lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have,  but  why  they  knoAv  not.  Trincavellius,  consil. 
13.  lib.  1.  had  a patient  that  would  needs  make  aAvay  himself,  for  fear  of  being 
hanged,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had 
killed  a man.  Plater,  observat.  lib.  1.  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared 
to  be  executed  Avithout  a cause.  If  they  come  in  a place  Avhere  a robbery, 
theft,  or  any  such  offence  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  sus- 
pected, and  many  times  betray  themselves  Avithout  a cause.  LeAvis  XI.,  the 
Prench  king,  suspected  every  man  a traitor  that  came  about  him,  durst  trust  no 
officer.  Alii  formidolosi  omnium,  alii  quorundam  (Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de 
Intellect .)  “ “some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their 
companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.”  Some  suspect  “treason 
still,  others  “are  afraid  of  their  b dearest  and  neai’est  friends.”  ( Melanelius  e 
Galeno,  Buffo,  JEtio,)  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the  dark  for  fear  of  hobgoblins 
and  devils : he  suspects  every  thing  he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a devil,  or  enchanted, 
and  imagineth  a thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he  cer- 
tainly sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c .fO nines  se 
tei  i ent  auvcc,  sonus  excitat  omnis.  Another  through  bashfulness,  suspicion, 
and  timorousness,  will  not  be  seen  abroad,  “ “loves  darkness  as  life,  and  can- 
not endure  the  light,”  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places,  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he 
will  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by  his  goodwill,  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  Insania  et 
Melancholia.  He  dare  not  come  in  company  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  dis- 
graced overshoot  himself  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick;  he  thinks  every 
man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him  malice.  Most  part 
“ are  afrai(i  tbey  are  bewitched,  possessed,  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies, 
and  sometimes  they  suspect  their  nearest  friends  : he  thinks  something  speaks 


tlJnent  latronos,  insidias,  Avicenna.  ‘ Alii  combnri,  alii  de  Rape,  K basis.  n \'a 

ten  a absorbeantur.  Forestus.  » Ne  terra  deliiscat.  Gordon.  r Alii  timore  mortis  tenenlor  ct  ma's 
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or  talks  within  him,  or  to  him,  and  he  belcheth  of  the  poison.”  Christoplierus 
a Yega,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  had  a patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no  persuasion  or 
physic  he  could  be  reclaimed.  Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  eveiy 
fearful  disease  they  see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore 
hear  or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  itself,  lest  by  applying 
to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  increase 
it.  If  they  see  one  possessed,  be  witched,  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  a man  shaking 
with  the  palsy,  or  giddy-headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a dangerous  place,  & c., 
for  many  days  after  it  runs  in  their  minds,  they  are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  too, 
they  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk  c.  12.  sc.  2.  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of 
Consc.  and  many  times  by  violence  of  imagination  they  produce  it.  They 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a monster,  a man  executed,  a car- 
case, hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragical  relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for 
fear,  Ilecatas  somniare  sibi  videntur  (Lucian),  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and 
may  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds  a long  time  alter:  they  apply  (as  1 have 
said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves;  as  fFelix  Plater  notes  of  some 
youncr  physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselves,  will  be 
sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptoms  they  find  related  of  others,  to  then-  own 
persons.  And  therefore  {quocl  iterum  moneo,  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori,  nudo 
decern  potius  verba,  clecies  repetita  licet,  abundare,  quam  unum  desiderari ) i 
would  advise  him  that  is  actually  melancholy  not  to  read  this  tract  of  Symptoms, 
lest  he  disquiet  or  make  himself  for  a time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  than 
he  was  before.  Generally  of  them  all  take  this,  de  inambus  semper  conquer - 
runtur  et  timient,  saith  Areteus : they  complain  of  toys,  and  fear  * without  a cause, 
and  still  think  their  melancholy  to  be  most  grievous,  none  so  bad  as  they  are, 
though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled,  oi  in 
this  sort.  As  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great  an  agony  or  oy  * 
and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh  at  themselves)  as  if  they  were 
most  material  and  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared , and  u i 
be  satisfied  Pacify  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with  some.otliei 
fear;  always  afraid  of  something  which  they  foolishly  imagine  or  conceive  to 
themselves,  which  never  peradventure  was,  never  can  be  never  likely  will  be , 
troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining,  gr 
in"  vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discontent,  and  cannot  be  freed  so  lonc  as 
melancholy  continues.  Or  if  their  minds  be  more  quiet  for  the  present  and 
they  free  from  foreign  fears,  outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tu 
t ev  suspect  some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss,  now  their  head  aches  heart, 
stomach1  spleen,  &c  is  misaffected,  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease, 
SXtroubLl  in  body,  mind,  or  both,  and  through  f 
accidental  distemper,  continually  molested.  T et  foi  all  tl  i , «• 

notes  “in  all  other  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  un- 
beseeming their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and  chil  * 
fear  excepted;  which  so  much,  so  continually  tortures  and  crucifies  then  -<-  • > 

like  a barking  dog  that  always  bawls,  but  seldom  bites  this  fear  ever  moles  e >, 
and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided.  . . , 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  mdnid  . •- 
Saint  Cosmus  and  Damian,  jidus  Achates,  as  all  writers  witness,  a cornu  ■ 
svrnntom  a continual,  and  still  without  any  evident  cause,  vicerent  omncs.  d 
si  roues  eos  redclere  causam,  non  possunt:  grieving  still,  but  why  t lcy  c‘u',l!' 
fen  .Zqelas  i mmti,  cogitabundi,  they  look  as  if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of 
TrophoSS  dem  And  though  they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extra- 

f ObSCl-vat.  1.  1.  Quando  iis  nil  nocct,  nisi  quod  mulicribiis  9. 

sa  f u**  - ^ ^ digniuum  C0U1‘ 

miLtunt.  1 Alternants,  cap.  i.  Areteus,  tnstes  suui. 
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ordinary  merry  (as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extreme  lumpish  again  in  an  instant, 
dull  and  heavy,  semelet  simul,  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part  sad:  k Si  qua 
placent,  abeunt;  inimica  tenacius  hcerent:  sorrow  sticks  by  them  still  con- 
tinually, gnawing  as  the  vulture  did  ‘Titius’  bowels,  and  they  cannot  avoid  it, 
Ho  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  after  terrible  and  troublesome  dreams  their 
heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh : they  are  still  fretting,  chafing,  sighing,  grieving, 
complaining,  finding  faults,  repining,  grudging,  weeping,  Heautontimorumenoi, 
vexing  themselves,  ra  disquieted  in  mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  dis- 
content, either  for  their  own,  other  men’s  or  public  affairs,  such  as  concern 
them  not ; things  past,  present,  or  to  come,  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace, 
loss,  injury,  abuses,  ifcc.  troubles  them  now  being  idle  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new 
done;  they  are  afflicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery, 
that  will  certainly  come,  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate  frowns 
upon  them,  insomuch  that  Areteus  well  calls  it  angorem  animi,  a vexation  of 
the  mind,  a perpetual  agony.  They  can  hardly  be  pleased  or  eased,  though 

in  other  men’s  opinion  most  happy,  go,  tarry,  run,  ride,  n post  equitem 

sedet  atra  cura:  they  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in  what 
company  they  will,  0 hceret  lateri  lethalis  arundo,  as  to  a deer  that  is  struck, 
whether  he  run,  go,  rest  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  grief  remains : irresolu- 
tion, inconstancy,  vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousy,  suspicion, 
&c.,  continues,  and  they  cannot  be  relieved.  So  p he  complained  in  the  poet, 


“Domum  revortor  moestus,  atque  animo  ferb 
Perturbuto,  atqne  incerto  pra3  Eegritudine, 
Assido,  accurrunt  servi : soccos  detrahunt, 


Video  alios  festinare,  lectos  sternere, 

Ccenam  apparare,  pro  se  quisque  sedulo 
Faciebant,  quo  illam  milii  lenirent  miseriam.” 


He  came  home  sorrowful,  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  his  servants  did  all  thev 
possibly  could  to  please  him;  one  pulled  off  his  socks,  another  made  ready  his 
bed,  a third  his  supper,  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  m-ief  and 
exhilarate  his  person  he  was  profoundly  melancholy,  he  had  lost  his  son,  \lLud 
angebat  that  washisCordolium,his  pam,his  agony  which  could  not  be  removed.” 
Icedium  vitce. ] Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of 
their  lives  and  feral  thoughts  to  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons  come  Lo 
their  minds,  icedium  vitce  is  a common  symptom,  tarda  jluunt,  ingrataque 
tempora,  they  are  soon  tired  with  all  things;  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be 
gone,  now  in  bed  they- will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased  then 
again  displeased;  now  they  like,  by  and  by  dislike  all,  wLary  of  all  seqSZ 
nunc  vivendi  nunc  manendi  cupido,  saith  Aurelianus,  lib.  I cap  6 but  most 
part  *mtam  damnant  discontent,  disquieted,  perplexed  upon  eray  lw“o^ 
no  occasion,  object : often  tempted,  I say,  to  make  away  themselves-  'ViJre 
nolunt,  mom  nesciunt:  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  live-  i • 

weep,  lament  and  think  they  lead  a most  miserable  life,  never  was  any^mau 
so  bad,  or  so  before,  every  poor  man  they  see  is  most  fortunate  in  respect  of 
them  every  beggar  that  comes  to  the  door  is  happier  than  thev  S * 

could  be  contented  to  change  lives  with  them  especiallvif  tbp-o-  l ^ i 

and  parted  from  their  ordinary  compmylSl^^  be  aIone>  ldlf’ 

grief,  fear,  agony,  discontent,  wearisomeness,  laziness  suspicion  nr  pr°V°ked,: 
passion  forcibly  seizeth  on  them.  Yet  by  and  by  when  tli El  SUCh 

demn  their  formed  disl^rS^wfT  STT’  \ 6> 

live, 

k Slant.  Egl.  1.  l Ovid  iuv>i  a mT 

behind  him."  ovirc-^  mJnqmes  animus.  " Ilor.  1.  3.  Od  1 «iwir 

• Cad  31  Dim  .tem.  , . , V p Mene|3-  Heautontlm.  Act  1 sc  I nnik  care  rides 

tap.  31.  quo  stomach.  dolore  correptum  se  etiaw  de  conaciscenda  morte  ' SeUUCX 
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spice  of  this  disease,  for  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  his  stomach, 
he  had  a conceit  to  make  away  himself.  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus,  consil.  84. 
had  a Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  affected,  that  through  ‘fear  and  sorrow,  with 
which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated  his  own  life,  wished  for  death  every  mo- 
ment, and  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another  that  was 
often  minded  to  dispatch  himself,  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Suspicion,  jealousy.]  Suspicion,  and  jealousy,  are  general  symptoms:  they 
are  commonly  distrustful,  apt  to  mistake,  and  amplify,  facile  irascibiles,  u testy, 
pettish,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every  1 small  occasion,  cum  amicis- 
simis,  and  without  a cause,  datum  vel  non  datum,  it  will  be  scandalum  acceptum. 
If  they  speak  in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted, 
■invited,  consulted  with,  called  to  counsel,  &c.,  or  that  any  respect,  small  com- 
pliment, or  ceremony  be  omitted,  they  think  themselves  neglected,  and  con- 
temned; for  a time  that  tortures  them.  If  two  talk  together,  discourse, 
whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a tale  in  general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  him, 
applies  all  to  himself,  de  se  putat  omnia  did.  Or  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is 
ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the  worst;  he 
cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost,  laugh, 
jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hem,  or  point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a noise  some- 
times, (fee.  y He  thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of 
him,  circumvent  him,  contemn  him;  every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red, 
sweats  for  fear  and  anger,  lest  somebody  should  observe  him.  He  works 
upon  it,  and  long  after  this  false  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus, 
consil.  22.  gives  instance  in  a melancholy  Jew,  that  was  Iracundior  Adria, 
so  waspish  and  suspicious,  tarn  facile  iratus,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to 
carry  himself  in  his  company. 

Inconstancy.]  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  rest- 
less, unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  will  and  will  not,  persuaded  to  and 
fro  upon  every  small  occasion,  or  word  spoken : and  yet  if  once  they  be  resolved, 
obstinate,  hard  to  be  reconciled.  If  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once  set- 
tled, though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel,  or  persuasion  to  be  removed. 
Yet  in  most  things  wavering,  irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate,  through  fear, 
faciunt,  et  mox facti pcenitet  ( Areteus ),  avari,  et  paulo  post prodigi.  How  pro- 
digal, and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent  them  of  that  which 
they  have  done,  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands,  soon  weary,  and  still 
seeking  change,  restless,  I say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide  to  tany 
in  one  place  long. 

*“  Rom®  rus  optans,  nbsentem  rusticus  urbem 
Tollit  ad  astra ” 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business. 

* “Et  similis  regum  pueris,  pappare  minutum 
Poscit,  et  iratus  mamm®  lallare  recusat." 

eftsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased,  as  a man  that’s  bitten  with  fleas,  or  that 
cannot  sleep  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and 
vary,  they  have  no  patience  to  read  out  a book,  to  play  out  a game  or  tw o, 
walk  a mile,  sit  an  hour,  &c.,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant;  animated  to 
undertake,  and  upon  a word  spoken  again  discouraged.  ? 

Passionate.]  Extreme  passionate,  Quicquid  volunt  valde  volant;  and 
what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek : anxious  ever  and  very  solicitous, 
distrustful,  and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing  ano- 


aiul,  angry  at  the  nurse,  refuse  her  to  sing  lullaby. 
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tlier,  but  most  part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  com- 
plaining, grudging,  peevish,  injuriarum  tenaces,  prone  to  revenge,  soon  troubled, 
and  most  violent  in  all  their  imaginations,  not  affable  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vul- 
gar compliment,  but  surly,  dull,  sad,  austere;  cogitabundi  still,  very  intent, 
and  as  bAlbertus  Durer  paints  melancholy,  like  a sad  woman  leaning  on  her 
arm  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  <kc.,  held  therefore  by  some  proud,  soft, 
sottish,  or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed  of  Democritus : and  yet  of  a 
deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and  witty:  for  I am 
ot  that  cnobleman’s  mind,  “Melancholy  advanceth  men’s  conceits,  more  than 
any  humour  whatsoever,”  impi’oves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgment  in  some  things,  although  in 
others  non  recte  judicant  inquieti,  saith  Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  luted.  And  as 
Arculanus,  c.  16.  in  9.  lihasis  terms  it,  Judicium  plerumque  perversum.  cor- 
rupts, cum  judicant  honesta  inhonesta,  et  amicitiam  habent  pro  inimicitia : they 
count  honesty  dishonesty,  friends  as  enemies,  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends, 
and  dare  nor  offend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part  et  ad  inferendam  in - 
juriam  timidissimi,  saith  Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  4.  de  rerum  varietate:  loth  to 
offend,  and  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  themselves  in  word  or  deed : or  any 
small  business  or  circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably  tor- 
mented, and  frame  a thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  themselves,  ex 
musca  elephantem,  if  once  they  conceit  it:  overjoyed  with  every  good  rumour, 
tale,  oi  pi osperous  event,  transported  beyond  themselves:  with  every  small 
cross  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond  mea- 
sure, in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utterly  un- 
done: fearful,  suspicious  of  all.  Yet  again,  many  of  them  desperate  hare- 
brams,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be  assassins,  as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow 
according  to  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  “ Most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  walk 
alone  in  the  night,  through  deserts  and  dangerous  places,  fearing  none.” 

Amorous.]  “They  are  prone  to  love,” and  *easy  to  be  taken;  Propensiad 
amorem  et  excandescentiam{Montaltus,  cap.  21).  quickly  enamoured,  and  dote 
upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  Ethane 
et  hanc,  et  illam,  et  omnes,  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they 
iove  best.  Yet  some  again  Anterotes,  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a woman 
abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  Make  of  Muscovy,  that  was  instantly 
sick  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of  them;  and  that  f Anchorite,  that  fell  into  a 
cold  palsy  when  a woman  was  brought  before  him 

Humorous  ] Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  profusely 
laughing,  extraordinarily  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a cause 
Much  is  familiar  with  many  gentlewomen),  groaning,  sighing,  pensive  sad 
l“°Sf  d^stracted>  multa  absurda  fingunt,  et  d ration e aliena  (saith  eFrambe- 
c , A ^ ul^u  “an7  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  reason : one  supposeth  him- 

SS 

but  bagpipes  m their  brain ; if  they  see  a combat,  they  are  all  for  arms  ° If 
abused,  au  abuse  troubles  them  long  after;  if  cros’sed,  Jhat  Sstlei 


b In  his  Dutch  work  picture.  « Howard  ran  ? a™ 

per  sylvas,  et  loca  periculosa,  nemlnem  timen’t  *Facilh’amnnf  TfnCt'  d°  meI- CI1P-  2-  Noctu  ambulant 
patruin,  fol.  202.  I’aulus  Abbas  Fremiti  tnnin  ° aTnant-  Altom.  • Hotline.  fIo.  llalor  vitln 

Jerre  possit,  &c.  * Consult,  lib.  l.  17.  Cons  aolaud',1«  I>^«crat  ut  nec  vestem  nee  vulturn  mulie“» 

their  continual  cogitations  pleasing  or  displeasing.  y aa  thu>'  are  Pleased  or  displeased,  so  aro 


a 
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in  their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating,  Velet  cegri  somnia,  vanas 
fmgimtur  species;  more  like  dreams,  than  men  awake,  they  fain  a company  of 
antic,  fantastical  conceits,  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossible  to  be 
effected;  and  sometimes  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their 
eyes  such  phantasms  or  goblins,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk 
with,  and  follow  them.  In  fine,  cogitationes  somniantibus  similes,  id  vigilant, 
quod  alii  somniant  cogitabundi : still,  saith  Avicenna,  they  wake,  as  others 
dream,  and  such  for  the  most  part  are  their  imaginations  and  conceits,  1 ab- 
surd, vain,  foolish  toys,  yet  they  are  k most  curious  and  solicitous,  continual, 
et  supra  modum,  Rhasis,  cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  prcemeditantur  de  aliqua  re.  As 
serious  in  a toy,  as  if  it  were  a most  necessary  business,  of  great  moment,  im- 
portance, and  still,  still,  still  thinking  of  it : sceviunt  in  se,  macerating  them- 
selves. Though  they  do  talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed, 
and  to  your  thinking  very  intent  and  busy,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind, 
that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that  agony,  that  vexation, 
that  cross,  that  castle  in  the  air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsy,  that  fiction,  that 
pleasant  waking  dream,  whatsoever  it  is.  Nec  inter  rogant  (saith  1 Fracas- 
toi'ius)  nec  interrogate  rede  respondent.  They  do  not  much  heed  what  you 
say,  their  mind  is  on  another  matter;  ask  what  you  will,  they  do  not  attend, 
or  much  intend  that  business  they  are  about,  but  forget  themselves  what 
they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going, 
distracted  with  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a suddeu, 
another  smiles  to  himself,  a third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go  still,  he  acts  with 
his  hand  as  he  walks,  &c.  ’Tis  proper  to  all  melancholy  men,  saith  mMer- 
curialis,  con.  11.  “What  conceit  they  have  once  entertained,  to  be  most 
intent,  violent,  and  continually  about  it.”  Invitus  occurrit,  do  what  they  may 
they  cannot  be  rid  of  it,  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a thousand 
times  over,  Perpetud  molestantur  nec  oblivisci  possunt,  they  are  continually 
troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out  of  company;  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all 
times  and  places,  unon  desinunt  ea,  quae  minime  volant,  cogitare,  if  it  be  offen- 
sive especially,  they  cannot  forget  it,  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep  for  it,  but 
still  tormenting  themselves,  Sysipld  saxum  volvunt  sibi  ipsis,  as  °Bruner 
observes,  Perpetua  calamitas  et  miser abile  flagellum. 

Pashfulness.]  p Crato,  qLaurentius,  and  Fernelius,  put  bashfulness  for  an 
ordinary  symptom,  subrusticus  pudor,  or  vitiosus  pudor,  is  a thing  which  much 
haunts  and  torments  them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced, 
chidden,  ifcc.,  or  by  any  perturbation  of  mind  misaffeeted,  it  so  far  troubles 
them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and  so  disheartened,  dejected, 
they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange  companies  especially,  or  manage  their 
ordinary  affairs,  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bashful,  they  can  look  no  man  in 
the  face;  some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kind,  some  less,  longer  some,  others 
shorter,  by  fits,  &c.,  though  some  on  the  other  side  (according  to  rFracastorius) 
be  inverecundi  et  pertinaces,  impudent  and  peevish.  But  most  part  they  are 
very  shamefaced,  aad  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Bleseusis,  Christopher  Urs- 
wick,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  offices  and  preferments,  which  some- 
times fall  into  their  mouths,  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves  as 
others  can,  timor  hos,  pudor  impedit  illos,  timorousness  and  bashfnlness  hinder 
their  proceedings,  they  are  contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to 
undertake  any  office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to  rise.  For  that  cause  they 
seldom  visit  their  friends,  except  some  familiars : pauciloqui,  of  few  words. 


i Omnca  evcrccnt  van*  intensrrque  anlmi  cogitationes,  (X.  Hso  Bruel)  et  asslduse.  k Curiosi  de  rebus 
AreUus  * Lib  2.  do  InteU.  - Hoc  melancholias  omnibus  proprmm  ut  qu^semol 

imaghmtiones  raid*  reccpcrint,  non  facile  rcjlciant,  sod  Inc  etiam  vel  inntis  semper  occurrant.  £ 

deSeneet.  • Consil.  med.  pro  Hypochondnaco.  i-Consil.  13.  si.aD.o. 

de  InteU. 
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and  oftentimes  wholly  silent.  ’ Frambeserius,  a Frenchman,  had  two  such 
patients,  omnino  taciturnos,  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak : Roderi- 
cus  a Fonseca,  consult.  tom.  2.  85.  consil.  gives  instance  in  a young  man,  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  solitary, 
that  would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

Solitariness.']  Most  part  they  are,  as  Plater  notes,  desides,  taciturni,  cegre 
impulsi  nec  nisi  coacti  procedunt,  dec.,  they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that 
which  concerns  them,  though  it  be  for  their  good,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small 
or  no  compliment,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially  of  stran- 
gers ; they  had  rather  write  their  minds  than  speak,  and  above  all  things  love 
solitariness.  Ob  voluptatem,  an  oh  timorem  soli  sunt  1 Are  they  so  solitary  for 
pleasure  (one  asks)  or  pain?  for  both ; yet  I rather  think  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 

“‘Hinc  metuunt  cupiuntque,  dolent  fugiuntque,  nec  “ Hence  ’tl3  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  light, 
auras  And  shut  themselves  in  prison  dark  from  sight.” 

Respiciunt,  clausi  tenebris,  et  carcere  cseco.” 

As  Bellerophon  in  “Homer, 

“Qui  miser  in  sylvis  mcerens  errabat  opacis,  I “That  wandered  in  the  woods,  sad,  all  alone, 

Ipse  suum  cor  edens,  hominum  vestigia  vitans.”  | Forsaking  men’s  society,  making  great  moan.” 


They  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone  in  orchards, 
gardens,  private  walks,  back  lanes,  averse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in  his 
tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropus,  “they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their 
nearest  acquaintances  and  most  familiar  friends,  for  they  have  a conceit  (I  say) 
every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  misuse  them,  confining 
themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  private  houses  orchambers  ,fugiunthomines 
sine  causa  (saith  Rhasis)  et  odio  habent,  cont.  l.l.c.  9.  they  will  diet  themselves, 
feed  and  live  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  chiefest  reasons  why  the  citizens  of 
Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  be  melancholy  and  mad,  because  that,  as 
Hippocrates  related  in  his  epistle  to  Philopoeraenes,  “yhe  forsook  the  city, 
lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a green  bank  by  a brook  side,  or  con- 
fluence of  waters  all  day  long,  and  all  night.”  Quce  quidem  (saith  he)  plurimum 
atra  bile  vexatis  et  melancholicis  eveniunt,  deserta  frequentant,  hominumque  con - 
gressum  aversantur;  z which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men.  The 
Egyptians  therefore  in  their  hieroglyphics  expressed  a melancholy  man  by  a 
hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  beinga  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature,  Fierius, 
Hieroglyph.  1.  12.  But  this,  and  all  precedent  symptoms,  are  more  or  less 
apparent,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived  in  some,  or 
not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others;  to  be 
derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired  in  another;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a second  conti- 
nuate : and  howsoever  these  symptoms  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons 
yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious  and  violent  in  melancholy 
men.  To  speak  in  a word,  there  is  ^nothing  so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extra- 
vagant, impossible,  incredible,  so  monstrous  a chinuera,  so  prodigious  and 
strange,  “such  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt,  which  they  will  not 
really  tear,  feign,  suspect  and  imagine  unto  themselves:  and  that  which  bLod. 
Viv.  said  in  a jest  of  a silly  country  fellow,  that  killed  his  ass  for  drinkiim  up 
the  moon,  ut  lunam  mundo  redderet,  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  earnest ; 
they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and  that 
in  infinite  vaiieties.  Melancliolici  plane  mcredibilia  sibi  persuadent,  ut  vix 
omnibus  sceculis  duo  repertt  sint,  qui  idem  imaginati  sint  (Frastus  de  Lamiis), 
scaice  two  of  two  thousand  that  concur  in  the  same  symptoms.  The  tower  of 
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Babel  never  yielded  suck  confusion  of  tongues,  as  the  chaos  of  melancholy 
doth  variety  of  symptoms.  There  is  in  all  melancholy  similitudo  dissimilis, 
like  men’s  faces,  a disagreeing  likeness  still;  and  as  in  a river  we  swim  in  the 
same  place,  though  not  in  the  same  numerical  water;  as  the  same  instrument 
affords  several  lessons,  so  the  same  disease  yields  diversity  of  symptoms. 
Which  howsoever  they  be  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard  to  be  confined,  I will 
adventure  yet  in  such  a vast  confusion  and  generality  to  bring  them  into 
some  order;  and  so  descend  to  particulars. 


Subsect.  III. — Particular  Symptoms  from  the  influence  of  Stars,  parts  of  the 

Body,  and  Humours. 


Some  men  have  peculiar  symptoms,  according  to  their  temperament  and 
crisis,  which  they  had  from  the  stars  and  those  celestial  influences,  variety  of 
wits  and  dispositions,  as  Anthony  Zara  contends,  Anat.  ingen.  sect.  1.  memb. 
11,  12,  13,  14,  plurimum  irritant  influ  entice  c celestes,  unde  cientur  animi  mgri- 
tudines  et  morbi  corporum.  cOne  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind 
proceed  from  their  influences,  das  I have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pon- 
tanus,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  they  are  principal  significators  of  man- 
ners, diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords  of  the  geniture,  &c.  Ptolomeus 
in  his  centiloquy,  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the  author  of  that  tract,  attributes 
all  these  symptoms,  which  are  in  melancholy  men,  to  celestial  influences:  which 
opinion,  Mevcumalis  de  affect,  lib.  cap.  10.  rejects;  but,  as  I say,  Jovianus 
Pontanus  and  others  stiffly  defend.  That  some  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churl- 
ish; some  again  blithe,  buxom,  light,  and  merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the 
stars.  As  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melancholy  in 
liis  temperature,  then  fhe  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black  of  colour, 
profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of  cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and 
fearful,  always  silent,  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards, 
gardens,  rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close:  Cogitationes  sunt  velle 

cediflcare,  velle  arbores  plantare,  agros  colere,  dec.  To  catch  birds,  fishes,  <fcc., 
still  contriving  and  musing  of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  aremore 
ambitious,  still  meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that 
they  are  princes,  potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry  themselves,  See.  If 
Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars,  brave  combats,  monomachies,  testy,  choleric,  hare- 
brain’  rash,  furious,  and  violent  in  their  actions.  _ They  will  feign  themselves 
victors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and  satirical  in  their  speeches,  gieat  bi ag- 
gers, ruddy  of  colour.  And  though  they  be  poor  in  show,  vile  and  base,  yet 
like  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the  gpoet,  Ampullas  j actant  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
“ forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words,”  their  mouths  are  full  of  myriads, 
and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues’  end.  If  the  sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emperors,  in 
conceit  at  least,  and  monarcks,  give  offices,  honours,  &c.  It  "V  emus,  they  are 
still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love,  amorously  given,  they 
seem  to  hear  music,  plays,  see  fine  pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like. 
Ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such 
matters.  If  the  moon  have  a hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea  voyages, 
much  affected  with  travels,  to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things;  wan- 
dering in  their  thoughts,  diverse,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  lowl,  &c. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptoms  proceed  from  the  temperature  itself,  and 
the  organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen,  meseraic  veins,  heart,  womb,  sto- 
mach &c.,  and  most  especially  from  distemperature  of  spirits  (which,  as  Hei- 
cules  de  Saxonia  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  humours  in 
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those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  innate  or  adventi- 
tious, intended  or  remitted,  simple  or  mixed,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several 
adustions,  combinations,  which  may  be  as  diversely  varied,  as  those  ‘four  first 
qualities  in  k Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  symptoms  and  monstrous 
fictions  as  wine  doth  effect,  which  as  Andreas  Baehius  observes,  lib.  3.  de  vino, 
cap.  20.  are  infinite.  Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy,  as  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  de  melan. 
T.  Bright,  c.  16.  hath  largely  described,  either  of  the' spleen,  or  of  the  veins, 
faulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a cold  and  dry 
humour,  as  Montanus  affirms,  consil.  26.  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and 
fearful.  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his  book  de  atra  bile,  will  have  them  to  be  more 
stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull,  solitary,  sluggish ; Si  midtam  atram 
bilem  et  frigida/m,  habent.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  c.  19.  1.  7.  “‘holds  these  that 
are.  naturally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a leaden  colour  or  black,”  and  so  doth 
Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract.  15.  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead  many  times,  ox* 
that  they  see,  talk  with  black  men,  dead  men,  spii*its  and  goblins  frequently, 
if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  those 
foui  humours  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  Por  as  Trallianus  hath 
written,  cap.  16,  l.  7.  ““There  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melancholy,  nor  one 
humour  which  begets,  but  diverse  diversely  intermixed,  from  whence  proceeds 
this  variety  of  symptoms:”  and  those  varying  again  as  they  ai*e  hot  or  cold. 

Cold  melancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Baventinus  pract.  mag.)  is  a 
cause  of  dotage,  and  more  mild  symptoms ; if  hot  or  more  adust,  of  more  violent 
passions,  and  furies.  P racastorius,  l.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  us  to  consider 

well  of  it,  with  what  kind  of  melancholy  eveiy  one  is  ti’oubled,  for  it  much 
avails  to  know  it;,  one  is  enraged  by  fervent  heat,  another  is  possessed  by  sad 
and  cold;  one  is  fearful,  shamefaced;  the  other  impudent  and  bold;  as  Ajax 
Anna  rapit  super osque  furens  in  prcelia  poscit : quite  mad  or  tending  to  mad- 
ness: Nunc  hos,  nunc  impetit  illos.  Bellerophon  on  the  other  side,  solis  errat 
male  sanusin  agns,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods;  one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is 
weary  of  his  life,  another  laughs,  <fcc.  All  which  variety  is  produced  from  the 
several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  p Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  have  wholly 
proceed  from  the  distemperature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  those 
immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  and  from  their  agitation  proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptoms’ 
which  he  reckons  up  m the  “thirteenth  chap,  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and 
that  argely  through  every  part.  Others  will  have  them  come  from  the  diverse 
t in  of1!,!  16  w h*m:our3>  which  111  tllis  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corrup- 

of  heat  turned  a-d  Ch°le-r’  01’  „mfanollolP  natural>  excessive  distemper 
of  heat  tinned,  m comparison  of  the  natural,  into  a sharp  lye  by  force  of  adus- 

P .‘h  <livrity  0f  th“-  diveie  and  stlgo 

symptoms,  which  T.  Bright  reckons  up  m his  following  chapter.  So  doth 

Por  examnlTif  itS  !°  J111™0111’3  adust,  and  many  others, 

quently m ‘ST  fr0“Phlegm  w seldom  and  not  so  fre- 

im  passionate  W il  3,UP  dul1.  symptoms,  and  a kind  of  stupidity,  or 
passionate  hurt . they  are  sleepy,  saith  “Savanarola,  dull,  slow  cold  blockish 
ass-like,  A simnam  me lancholiam,  « Melancthon  calls  it, 
to  .weeping,  and  delight  in  waters,  ponds,  pools,  rivem,  fisSr&wl^?™ 

'Humidnm,  calidum,  frlgidum,  slccum  i,p.„  , , 

melancholia  naturalis,  tales  plumbei  coloris  aut  nlirrl  ■/«!!}  r m0hPlnls  de  Sacroboseo.  1 SI  resldet 
est,  nee  unus  humor  vitii  parens,  sed  plurea  et  alius  alitnr  tal ‘A  “Non  una  melancholias causa 

tomata  . Humor  frigidus  dellrii  causa  Jiumor  calWu^  S"8’  ande”°?  ° e“dem  sontiunt  symp. 

cholia  tcneatur,  hunc  fervens  et  accensa  agitat  ilium  tristli  nt  f Vo-  * ^u  tu™  refel  1 0ua  quisque  melan. 

Intrepid!,  &c.  tCap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de  Mel  ’ " °'rcilpi‘t : 11  timidi-  »»  inverecundl, 

sme  maieria.  -T.  Bright,  cap.  16.  Treat  Mel  ^ ip  « ln.temperle  et  “Sitatlone  spirituum 

major.  Somnlans,  piger,  frigidus.  . De  animl' can  de  himnr  Vi,  ^?S18'  „ ' c.  16.  » Pract. 

et  circa  fluvios  ploraut  multum.  ’ P’  ilurao‘-  SI  fc  Phlegmate  semper  in  aquis  fere  sunt. 
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(Arnoldus,  breviar.  1.  cap.  18.)  They  are  7 pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep, 
heavy;  'much  troubled  with  head-ache,  continual  meditation,  and  muttering 
to  themselves ; they  dream  of  waters,  “that  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning,  and 
fear  such  things,  llhasis.  They  are  fatter  than  others  that  are  melancholy,  of 
a muddy  complexion,  apter  to  spit,  bsleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the 
rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  Such  a patient  had  Her- 
cules de  Saxo nia,  a widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat  and  very  sleepy  still;  Chris- 
tophorus  a Vega  another  affected  in  the  same  sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or 
violent,  the  symptoms  are  more  evident,  they  plainly  denote  and  are  ridiculous 
to  others,  in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches;  imagining  impossibilities,  as 
he  in  Christopliorus  a Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a tun  of  wine,  'and  that  Sien- 
nois,  thatresolved  within himselfnotto piss, forfear he  shoulddrown  allthetown. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a mixture  of  blood  in  it, 

“ a such  are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,”  according 
to  Salust  Salvianus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia.  And  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius 
Faventinus  Emper.  farther  adds,  “'the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as 
their  faces.”  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited 
in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much  given  to  music,  dancing, 
and  to  be  in  women’s  company.  They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and 
think  1 they  see  or  hear  plays,  dancing,  and  such-like  sports  (free  from  all 
fear  and  sorrow,  as  e Hercules  de  Saxonia  supposeth).  If  they  be  more  strongly 
possessed  with  this  kind  of  melancholy,  Arnoldus  adds,  Breviar.,  lib.  1.  cap. 
18.,  like  him  of  Argos  in  the  Poet,  that  sate  laughing  hall  day  long,  as  it 
he  had  been  at  a theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  1 Aristotle,  living 
at  Abydos,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same  fashion,  as  it 
he  had  been  upon  a stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself ; now  clap  his  hands,  and 
laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  of  a 
country  fellow  called  Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  that  being  by 
chance  at  a sermon,  saw  a woman  fall  off  from  a form  half  asleep,  at  which 
object  most  of  the  company  laughed,  but  he  for  his  part  was  so  much  moved, 
that  for  three  whole  days  after  he  did  nothing  but  laugh,  by  which  means  he  was 
much  weakened,  and  worse  a long  time  following.  Such  a one  v as  old 
Sophocles,  and  Democritus  himself  had  hilare  delirium,  much  in  this  vein. 
Laurentius,  cap.  3.  de  melan.  thinks  this  kind  of  melancholy,  which  is  a little 
adust  with  some  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he 
said  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth  many  times 
a divine  ravishment,  and  a kind  of  enthusiasmus,  which  stirreth  them  up  to  be 
excellent  philosophers,  poets,  prophets,  &c.  Mercurialis  consil.  110.  gives 
instance  in  a young  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  “’of  a great  wit, 
and  excellently  learned.” 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  ot  a more 
harebrain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think  of  such  tilings,  battles,  com- 
bats and  their  manhood,  furious;  impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  anc 
prodigious  in  their  tenets;  and  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous, 
m ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others;  Arnoldus  ad  . s, 
stark  mad  by  fits,  “ u they  sleep  little,  their  urine  is  subtile  and  fiery.  (Uuia- 
nerius.)  In  their  fits  you  shall  hear  them  speak  all  manner  of  languages, 


qnidam  hlud  Ignobills  Argls,  &c.  'Lib.  do  reb  mir.  ^Cnm  tat ^ “^i“landum  ct  non 

fcubtilis  et  ignen,  parum  dormiunt. 
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Mein.  1.  Subs.  3.]  Symptoms  of  the  Stars,  Humours,  dec. 

Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  never  were  taught  or  knew  them  before.” 
Apponensis  in  com.  in  Pro.  sec.  30.  speaks  of  a mad  woman  that  spake  excel- 
lent good  Latin:  and  Ithasis  knew  another,  that  could  prophesy  in  her  fit,  and 
foretel  things  truly  to  come.  0 Guianerius  had  a patient  could  make  Latin 
verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptoms,  when  they  happen,  to  proceed  from 
the  devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  dcemoniaci,  possessed,  than  mad  or  melan- 
choly, or  both  together,  as  J ason  Pratensis  thinks,  Immiscent  se  mali  genii, 
&c.,  but  most  ascribe  it  to  the  humour,  which  opinion  Montaltus,  cap.  21.  stiffly 
maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it  wholly  to  the  quality 
and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  subject.  Cardan  de  rerum  var.  lib.  8.  cap. 
10.  holds  these  men  of  all  others  fit  to  be  assassins,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and 
adventurous,  to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason  of  their  choler  adust.  pThis 
humour,  says  he,  prepares  them  to  endure  death  itself,  and  all  manner  of  tor- 
ments with  invincible  courage,  and  ’tis  a wonder  to  see  with  what  alacrity 
they  will  undergo  such  tortures,”  ut  supra  naturam  res  vicleatur : he  ascribes 
this  generosity,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of  choler  and  melan- 
choly : but  I take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate,  than  properly  melan- 
choly : for  commonly  this  humour  so  adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  itself  adust,  those  men,  saith  Avicenna,  “qare 
usually  sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually,  and  in  excess,  more  than  ordi- 
narily suspicious,  more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imagi- 
nations ;”  cold  and  black,  bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  as  r Arnoldus  writes, 
“ they  will  endure  no  company,  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead  men, 
and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead:”  if  it  be  extreme,  they  think  they 
hear  hideous  noises,  see  and  talk  “‘with  black  men,  and  converse  familiarly 
with  devils,  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions”  (Gordonius),  or  that  they 
are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.  Tales 
melancholia  plerumque  dcemoniaci,  Montaltus,  consil.  26.  ex  Avicenna.  Vales - 
cus  de  Taranta  had  such  a woman  in  cure,  “ ‘that  thought  she  had  to  do  with 
the  devil:”  and  Gentilis  Fulgosus  qucest.  55.  writes  that  he  had  a melancholy 
friend,  that  ““had  a black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a soldier”  still  following 
him  wheresoever  he  was.  Laurentius,  cap.  7.,  hath  many  stories  of  such  as 
have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their  enemies;  and  some  that  would 
eat  no  meat  as  being  dead.  x Anno  1550  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such 
a melancholy  fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a kinsman  of  his,  a scholar  of 
Bourges,  did  eat  before  him  dressed  like  a corse.  The  story,  saith  Serres,  was 
acted  in  a comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts, 
wolves  hogs,  and  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
ilmg  Prsetus  daughters.  * Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  de  mania,  hath  an  example 
ol  a Dutch  baron  so  affected,  and  Trincavellius,  lib.  1.  consil.  11.,  another  of 
a nobleman  in  his  country,  “‘that  thought  he  was  certainly  a beast,  and 
would  imitate  most  of  their  voices,”  with  many  such  symptoms,  which  may 

properly  be  reduced  to  this  kind.  ; y 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spirits 

Sa?°n’  adds  hot’  cold>  dl7,  dark,  confused,  settled,  con- 

stringed,  as  it  participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter,  the  symptoms  are 
likewise  mixed.  One  thinks  himself  a giant,  another  a dwarf;  oim  is  heavy 

ct°furore  exacerbato  autoU  euSlicTalSh ,r“PtI  du;cuntur>  cruciatus  quosvls  tolerant,  et  mortem, 
tiam.  Q Tales  plus  Meteris  timing et Mt.»uantam  habeant  in  tormentis  patient 
Biraaa  habent  imaginationes  &c  ’ r m v?  do  8USPlc»osi,  solitudincm  diligunt,  corrupts- 

fascinentur,  puTunt  se Sot, tsplci  nolunt  de  SePul,Chrls  sot»nia»*  timet  ne 

suspenses  et  mortuos.  ■ Quavis  nocte  ae  cum  da2nmn^nTr„  ^ 7i  ;‘;‘'e  mona5hos  nie™s  et  damones,  et 
nigrum  prasentem.  * Anthony  de  Vcrdeur  iSZml  i i ' ° Semper  fere  vldisse  mllitem 

- r,“  wstsi, 
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Symptoms  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  3. 


as  lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a feather.  Marcellus  Donates,  l.  2.  cap.  41. 
makes  mention  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  Senecchio,  a rich  man,  “ tt  that  thought 
himself  and  every  thing  else  he  had,  great : great  wife,  great  horses,  could  not 
abide  little  things,  but  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and 
great  shoes  bigger  than  his  feet.”  Like  her  in  b Trallianus,  that  supposed 
she  “ could  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,”  and  was  afraid  to  clinch  her 
hand  together,  lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces : or  him 
in  Galen,  that  thought  he  was  0 Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoul- 
ders. Another  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a mouse-hole: 
one  fears  heaven  will  fall  on  his  head:  a second  is  a cock;  and  such  a one, 
d Guianerius  saith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  together  and 
crow.  ‘Another  thinks  he  is  a nightingale,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night 
long;  another  he  is  all  glass,  a pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come 
near  him,  and  such  a one  fLaurentius  gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew 
in  France.  Cliristophorus  a Vega,  cap.  3.,  1.  14.,  Skenckius  and  Marcellus 
Donatus,  l.  2.  cap.  1.  have  many  such  examples,  and  one  amongst  the  rest  of 
a baker  in  Ferrara,  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and  durst  not 
sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire  for  fear  of  being  melted : of  another  that 
thought  he  was  a case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wind.  Some  laugh,  weep;  some 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  conti- 
nuate,  &c.  Some  have  a corrupt  ear,  they  think  they  hear  music,  or  some 
hideous  noise  as  their  phantasy  conceives,  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling : some 
one  sense,  some  another.  e Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  a conceit  every  thing  did 
stink  about  him,  all  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease 
him,  but  still  he  smelled  a filthy  stink.  A melancholy  French  poet  in  h Lau- 
rentius  being  sick  of  a fever,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  physicians  was 
appointed  to  use  unguentum  populeum  to  anoint  his  temples;  but  he  so  dis- 
tasted the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  after,  all  that  came  near  him  he 
imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof  off,  or 
wear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.  A gentle- 
man in  Limousin,  saith  Anthony  Verdeur,  was  persuaded  he  had  but  one 
leg,  affrighted  by  a wild  boar,  that  by  chance  struck  him  on  the  leg;  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  his  leg  was  sound  (in  all  other  things  well)  until  two  Fian- 
ciscans  by  chance  coming  that  way,  fully  removed  him  from  the  conceit,  bed 
abunde  fabularum  audivimus, — enough  of  story-telling. 


Subsect.  IV. — Symptoms  from  Education , Custom,  Continuance  of  Time,  our 
Condition,  mixed  with  other  Diseases,  by  Fits,  Inclination,  etc. 

Another  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptoms  proceeds  from 
custom,  discipline,  education,  and  several  inclinations,  “‘this  humour  wifi 
imprint  in  melancholy  men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  ol 
life,  and  ordinary  actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies 
and  callings.”  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he  forthwith  thinks 
he  is  a king,  an  emperor,  a monarch,  and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with 
a vain  hope  of  some  future  preferment,  or  present  as  he  supposeth,  and  withal 
acts  a lord’s  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman  or  magnifico,  makes 
conges,  gives  entertainment,  looks  big,  &c.  Francisco  Sansovino  records  ot 
a melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would  not  be  induced  to  believe  but  that 

calceamenta  pedibus  mnjora.  b Lib\] ,1.cap*1.  ' ^ ‘ . T ct  15.  alius  se  gaUuin 

pallaliViTuTcinlam!11111  'Cap.  n' darnel.  « Anthony  de  Verdeur.  - Cap.  7 de  ud. 

•Laurcntius,  cap.  6. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  4.] 


Symptoms  from  Custom. 
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he  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  <fcc.  k Christophorus  a Vega 
makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that  thought  he  was  a king, 
driven  fi’om  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.  A 
covetous  person  is  still  conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements, 
plotting  in  his  mind  how  to  compass  such  and  such  manors,  as  if  lie  were 
already  lord  of,  and  able  to  go  through  with  it;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or  spe, 
he  hath  devoured  it  in  hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his  own : like  him 
in  ’Athemeus,  that  thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A las- 
civious inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistress,  acts  and  struts, 
and  carries  himself  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pam- 
pkilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning  sleep.  m Marcellus 
Donatus  knew  such  a gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora  Meliorina,  that 
constantly  believed  she  was  married  to  a king,  and  “ “would  kneel  down  and 
talk  with  him,  as  if  he  bad  been  there  present  with  his  associates;  and  if  she 
had  found  by  chance  a piece  of  glass  in  a muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  would 
say  that  it  was  a jewel  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband.”  If  devout  and  reli- 
gious, he  is  all  for  fasting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions, 
prophecies,  revelations,  °he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  Spirit: 
one  while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  mind  for  his 
sins,  the  devil  will  surely  have  him,  &c.  more  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of 
love-melancholy.  p A scholar’s  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies,  he  applauds 
himself  for  what  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out  in 
his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures;  envies  one,  emulates 
another;  or  else  with  indefatigable  pains  and  meditation,  consumes  himself. 
So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the  more  remiss  and  violent  im- 
pression of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended  or  remitted.  Eor 
some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that  in  all  their  carriage,  and  to  the  outward 
apprehension  of  others  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.  q Qucedam  occulta  quceclam  manifesta,  some 
signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few  or  seldom,  or 
hardly  perceived ; let  them  keep  their  own  counsel,  none  will  take  notice  or 
suspect  them.  They  do  not  express  in  outward  show  their  depraved  imagi- 
nations,” as  r Hercules  de  Saxonia  observes,  “ but  conceal  them  wholly  °to 
themselves,  and  are  very  wise  men,  as  I have  often  seen;  some  fear,  some  do 
not  feai  at  all,  as  such  as  think  themselves  kings  or  dead,  some  have  more 
signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less,  some  vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve 
lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe,  &c.  by  fits  (as  I have  said)  or  more 
during  and  permanent.  Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  childish,  and  ridi- 
culous, and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that,  and  yet  for  all  other  matters  most  dis- 
creet and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  disposition,  to  another  in  habit ; and  as  they 
write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  this  humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad 
octo,  a second  two  degrees  less,  a third  half-way.  ’Tis  superparticular,  sesqui- 
altera,  sesquitertia  and  superbipartiens  tertias,  quintas  Melancholia,  &c  all 
those  geometrical  proportions  are  too  little  to  express  it.  -It  comes  to 
many  by  fits,  and  goes;  to  others  it  is  continuate : many  (saith  ‘Faventinus) 
m spung  and  fall  only  are  molested,  some  once  a year,  as  that  Roman  “Galen 
speaks  of  one,  at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate 
aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea-tides,  to  some 

naves taPtaurato?^  expUl'™n^0  hl8tD|Pn?30p.llIf ' 9Thrasl,1aus  P“‘avit  omnes 

flcxia  loqui  cum  illo  voluit  et  udstare  jam  tum  nutavU  to  S libl  2i  C-P'  1 ' , * Ge"ibl13 

a spiritu  sancto.  p Qui  forenaibus  causia  iS™ w nnfi.  i \Gord°.mus,  quod  sit  propheta,  et  inflatus 

nisi  versus  facit.  P.  Forestus.  q Gordonius  * ? v,  a,rresta  C0Slt^t»  et  supplices  libellos,  alius  non 

recondunt,  et  sunt  viri  prudentisslrai,  quos  ego  sipe  novi  cum'  opelle>  8e.d  ulta  ment0 

mortuos  putant,  plura  signa  quldam  habent,  pandora  maloraViUnn™  1 ° t"n10r1<h  Ut  qU,  se  rCBe8  et 

intervalla  quiedam  habent,  ut  etiam  consueta  admlnistrent  alii  in  contimm  doll  i"  rralliailus>  lib-  1(i-  ali* 
Vere  tantum  et  autumno.  - Lib.  de  humorS.  /Skanerhl  "U  ’ 'tC-  ‘ Prac-  ma- 
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women  when  they  be  with  child,  as  1 Plater  notes, never  otherwise:  to  others 
’tis  settled  and  fixed : to  one  led  about  and  variable  still  by  that  ignis  fatuus 
of  phantasy,  like  an  arthritis  or  running  gout,  ’tis  here  and  there,  and  in  every 
joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or  other;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a myriad 
of  forms  exercising  the  mind.  A second  once  peradventure  in  his  life  hath  a 
most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seven  years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity 
of  madness,  death,  or  dotage,  and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturba- 
tion, terrible  object,  and  that  for  a time,  never  pei'haps  so  before,  never  after. 
A third  is  moved  upon  all  such  troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and 
violent  passions,  otherwise  free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A 
fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind,  or  he  in  action,  well  pleased,  in  good  com- 
pany, is  most  jocund,  and  of  a good  complexion:  if  idle,  or  alone,  a la  mort, 
or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant  dreams  and  phantasies,  but  if  once 
crossed  and  displeased, 


“ Pectore  concipiet  nil  nisi  triste  suo ; ” | “He  will  imagine  naught  save  sadness  in  his  heart ; ” 


his  countenance  is  altered  on  a sudden,  his  heart  heavy,  irksome  thoughts 
crucify  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of  his  life,  he  will 
kill  himself.  A fifth  complains  in  his  youth,  a sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the 
last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy;  that  it  is  *most  plea- 
sant at  first,  I say,  mentis  gratissimus  error  * a most  delightsome  humour,  to 
be  alone,  dwell  alone,  walk  alone,  meditate,  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  dreaming 
awake  as  it  were,  and  frame  a thousand  fantastical  imaginations  unto  them- 
selves. They  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doing,  they  are 
in  paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  endure  to  be  interrupt;  with  him  in 
the  poet,  &pol  me  occidistis,  amici,  non  servastis,  ait  ? you  have  undone  him,  he 
complains  if  you  trouble  him : tell  him  what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what 
will  be  the  event,  all  is  one,  canis  ad  vomitum,  b ’tis  so  pleasant  he  cannot 
refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  years  by  reason  of  a strong 
temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business,  which  may  divert  his  cogitations : 
but  at  the  last  Icesa  imaginatio,  his  phantasy  is  crazed,  and  now  habituated  to 
such  toys,  cannot  but  work  still  like  a fate,  the  scene  alters  upon  a sudden, 
fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts,  suspicion,  discontent,  and 
perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their  places ; so  by  little  and  little, by  that  shoeing- 
horn  of  idleness,  and  voluntary  solitariness,  melancholy  this  feral  fiend  is 
drawn  on,  cet  quantum  vertice  ad  auras  JEthereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara 
tendit,  “ extending  up,  by  its  branches,  so  far  towards  Heaven,  as,  by  its  roots, 
it  does  down  towards  Tartarus;”  it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  now  it  is 
bitter  and  harsh;  a cankered  soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents, 
tcedium  vitce,  impatience,  agony,  inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto 
unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure  company,  light,  or  life  itself,  some 
unfit  for  action,  and  the  like.  d Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dried  up,  withered, 
ngly,  their  looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tormented,  as  they  are  more 
or  less  entangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or  according  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  symptoms  the  better,  °Rhasis  the  Arabian  makes  three 
degrees  of  them.  The  first  is  falsa  cogitatio,  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts: 
to  misconstrue  and  amplify,  aggravating  every  thing  they  conceive  or  fear;  the 
second  is ,/also  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use  inarticulate  incon- 
dite voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and 
conceits  of  their  hearts,  by  their  words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be 
silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat  their  meat,  &c. : the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  that 
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which  they  fthiuk  or  speak.  Savanarola,  Rub.  11.  Tract.  8.  cap.  1.  deacgrilur- 
dine,  confirms  as  much,  “ when  he  begins  to  express  that  in  words,  which  he 
conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly,  or  goes  from  one  thing  to  another,  which 
‘'Gordonius  calls  nec  caput  habenlia  nec  caudam  (“having  neither  head  nor 
tail”),  he  is  in  the  middle  way:  ‘“but  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise,  and 
to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  lie  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy,  or 
madness  itself.”  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily  observe  in  them 
that  have  been  so  affected,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at  length 
they  laugh  out;  at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company:  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  now  dizzards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped,  they  care 
not  what  they  say  or  do,  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are  furious  or  ridi- 
culous. At  first  his  mind  is  troubled,  he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said,  if  you 
tell  him  a tale,  he  cries  at  last,  what  said  you1?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to 
himself,  as  old  women  do  many  times,  or  old  men  when  they  sit  alone,  upon  a 
6udden  they  laugh,  whoop,  halloo,  or  run  away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear 
players,  k devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  strike,  or  strut,  &c.,  grow  humorous  in 
the  end:  like  him-  in  the  poet,  scepe  ducentos,  scepe  decern  servos  (“at  one 
time  followed  by  two  hundred  servants,  at  another  only  by  ten”),  he  will 
dress  himself,  and  undress,  careless  at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid,  or  mad. 
‘He  howls  like  a wolf,  barks  like  a dog,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes, 
hears  music  and  outcries,  which  no  man  else  hears.  As  “he  did  whom 
Amatus  Lusitanus  mentioneth  cent.  3,  cura.  55,  or  that  woman  in  n Springer, 
that  spake  many  languages,  and  said  she  was  possessed  : that  farmer  in 0 Pros- 
per Calenus,  that  disputed  and  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astro- 
nomy with  Alexander  Achilles  his  master,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.  But  of 
these  I have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptoms,  or  prescribe  rules  to  com- 
prehend them?  as  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane,  quid  affectas,  (5c., 
foolish  fellow ; what  wilt?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a voice,  et  similem 
si  vis  pinqere,  pinge  sonum ; if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a phan- 
tastical  conceit,  a corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  different,  which 
who  can  do?  The  four  and  twenty  letters  make  no  more  variety  of  words  in 
diverse  languages,  than  melancholy  conceits  produce  diversity  of  symptoms 
in  several  persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite,  Proteus 
himself  is  not  so  diverse,  you  may  as  well  make  the  moon  a new  coat,  as  a 
true  character  of  a melancholy  man;  as  soon  find  the  motion  of  a bird  in  the 
air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a melancholy  man.  They  are  so  confused.  I say, 
diverse,  intermixed  with  other  diseases.  As  the  species  be  confounded  (which 
P I have  shewed)  so  are  the  symptoms:  sometimes  with  headache,  cachexia, 
dropsy,  stone;  as  you  may  perceive  by  those  several  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, collected  by  qITildesheim,  spicel.  2,  Mercurialis,  consil.  118.  cap.  6 and 
11,  with  headache,  epilepsy,  priapismus.  Trincavellius,  consil.  12.  lib.  1. 
consil.  49.  with  gout:  caninus  appetitus.  Montanus,  consil.  26,  &c.  23  234, 
249,  with  falling-sickness,  headache,  vertigo,  lycanthropia,  &c.  I.  Ccesar 
Claudinus,  consult.  4.  consult.  89  and  116,  with  gout,  agues,  haemorrhoids, 
stone,  &c.,  who  can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptoms  so  intermixed  with 
others,  or  apply  them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method?  ’Tis 
hard  I confess  yet  I have  disposed  of  them  as  I could,  and  will  descend  to 
particularise  them  according  to  their  species.  For  hitherto  I have  expatiated 
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in  more  general  lists  or  terms,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs, 
which  occur  amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  man, 
for  that  were  to  paint  a monster  or  chimera,  not  a man : but  some  in  one, 
some  in  another1,  and  that  successively,  or  at  several  times. 

Which  I have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report ; not  to  upbraid 
any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision  (I  rather  pity  them),  but  the  better 
to  discern,  to  apply  remedies  unto  them;  and  to  show  that  the  best  and 
soundest  of  us  all  is  in  great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own 
fickle  estates,  remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate 
ourselves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  Him  for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  for 
any  rods  to  scourge  ourselves,  since  we  carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that 
our  souls  are  in  a miserable  captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth 
doth  not  shine  continually  upon  us:  and  by  our  discretion  to  moderate  our- 
selves, to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  danger*. 


MEMB.  II. 


Subsect.  I. — Symptoms  of  Head-Melancholy. 

“ Ip  r no  symptoms  appear  about  the  stomach,  nor  the  blood  be  misaffected, 
and  fear  and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  troubled, 
by  reason  of  a melancholy  juice  bred  in  it,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  it,  and 
that  evil  juice  is  from  the  distemperature  of  the  part,  or  left  after  some  inflam- 
mation,” thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  always  true,  for  blood  and  hypochondries 
both  are  often  affected  even  in  head-melancholy.  * Hercules  de  Saxonia  differs 
here  from  the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head-melan- 
choly, from  the  sole  distemperature  of  spirits  in  the  brain,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  “ all  without  matter  from  the  motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity 
of  spirits;”  of  melancholy  which  proceeds  from  humours  by  adustion,  he  treats 
apart,  with  their  several  symptoms  and  cures.  The  common  signs,  if  it  be  by 
essence  in  the  head,  “are  ruddiness  of  face,  high  sanguine  complexion,  most 
part  rvhore  saturato,  ‘one  calls  it  a blueish,  and  sometimes  full  oi  pimples, 
with  red  eyes.  Avicenna,  l.  3,  Fen.  2,  Tract.  4,  c.  18.  Duretus^and  others 
out  of  Galen,  de  affect.  1.  3,  c.  6.  “ Hercules  de  Saxonia  to  this  of  redness  of 

face,  adds  “ heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and  hollow  eyes.  * If  it  proceed 
from  dryness  of  the  brain,  then  their  heads  will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they 
most  apt  to  wake,  and  to  continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few 
excrements  in  their  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of 
dryness,”  Montaltus  adds,  c.  17.  If  it  proceed  from  moisture:  dulness,  drow- 
siness, headache  follows;  and  as  Salust.  Salvianus,  c.  1,  1.  2,  out  of  his  own 
experience  found,  epileptical,  with  a multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.  1 ley 
are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red  upon  all  occasions, 
preesertim  si  metus  accesserit.  But  the  chiefest  symptom  to  discern  this  species, 
as  I have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochon- 
dries, or  elsewhere,  digna,  as  y Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater  note, 
because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concur  with  them.  \\  ind  is 
common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  ot  the  hypochondries 
is  z more  windy  than  the  rest,  saith  Hollerius.  M tius,  tetrab.  1.  2,  sc.  2,  c.  J, 
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and  10,  maintains  the  same,  “if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident  in  the 
head  than  elsewhere,  the  brain  is  primarily  affected  and  prescribes  head-me- 
lancholy to  be  cured  by  meats  amongst  the  rest,  void  of  wind  and  good  juice, 
not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself:  but 
these  species  are  often  confounded,  and  so  are  their  symptoms,  as  I have 
already  proved.  The  symptoms  of  the  mind  are  superfluous  and  continual 
cogitations : “ bfor  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth  the  blood,  and  from 
thence  proceed  melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind,”  Avicenna.  They 
are  very  choleric,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchful,  dis- 
content, Montaltus,  cap.  24.  If  any  thing  trouble  them,  they  cannot,  sleep, 
but  fret  themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out. 
They  have  grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear, 
sorrow,  &c.,  yet  not  so  continuate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt 
to  profuse  laughter,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  by  the  authority 
of  c Galen  himself,  by  reason  of  mixture  of  blood,  prcerubri  jocosis  delectantur 
et  irrisores  pleruvique  sunt,  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and 
sometimes  scoffers  themselves,  conceited : ancl  as  Itodericus  a V ega  comments 
on  that  place  of  Galen,  merry,  witty,  of  a pleasant  disposition,  and  yet  griev- 
ously melancholy  anon  after : omnia  discunt  sine  doctors,  saith  Areteus,  they 
learn  without  a teacher:  and  as  d Laurentius  supposeth,  those  feral  passions 
and  symptoms  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  &c., 
speak  strange  languages,  proceed  a calore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  from  the 
brain’s  distempered  heat. 

Subsect.  II. — Symptoms  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy. 

“1st  this  hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy,  the  symptoms  are  so  ambi- 
guous,” saith  ° Crato  in  a counsel  of  his  for  a noblewoman,  “ that  the  most 
exquisite  physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected.”  Matthew  Flaccius, 
consulted  about  a noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady  he 
with  Holler ius,  Fracas torius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their  sentence 
ol  a party  labouring  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not  find  out  by  the 
symptoms  which  part  was  most  especially  affected;  some  said  the  womb,  some 
heart,  some  stomach,  &c.,  and  therefore  Crato,  consil.  24.  lib.  1.  boldly  avers, 
that  in  this  diversity  of  symjitoms,  which  commonly  accompany  this  disease, 
'“no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part  is  affected.”  Galen,  lib.  3.  deloc. 
affect,  reckons  up  these  ordinary  symptoms,  which  all  the  Neoterics  repeat  of 
Diodes;  only  this  fault  he  finds  with  him,  that  he  puts  not  fear  and  sorrow 
amongst  the  other  signs.  Trincavellius  excuseth  Diodes,  lib.  3.  consil.  35. 
because  that  oftentimes  in  a strong  head  and  constitution,  a generous  spirit, 
and  a valiant,  these  symptoms  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  courage. 
e Hercules  de  Saxonia  (to  whom  I subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  (which  I have 
before  touched)  that  fear  and  sorrow  are  not  general  symptoms;  some  fear  and 
are  not  sad;  some  be  sad  and  fear  not;  some  neither  fear  nor  crrieve.  The 
rest  are  these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  “ "sharp  belchiugs,  fulsome  crudities, 
heat  in  the  bowels,  wind  and  rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in 
the  belly  and  stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much 
watering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  importunus  sudor, 
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unseasonable  sweat  all  over  the  body,”as'Octavius  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  calls 
it;  cold  joints,  indigestion,  ‘they  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belchings, 
continual  wind  about  their  hypochondries,  heat  and  griping  in  their  bowels, 
prcecordia  sursvm  convelluntur,  midriff  and  bowels  are  pulled  up,  the  veins 
about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours  and  wind.”  Their  ears  sing 
now  and  then,  vertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  turbulent  dreams,  dryness, 
leanness,  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all  colours  and  com- 
plexions. Many  of  them  are  high-coloured,  especially  after  meals,  which  symp- 
tom Cardinal  Csecius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  complained  to 
Prosper  Calenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a cup  of  wine,  but  he 
was  as  red  in  the  face  as  if  he  had  been  at  a mayor’s  feast.  That  symptom 
alone  vexeth  many.  kSome  again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy,  sometimes  their 
shoulders,  and  shoulder  blades  ache,  there  is  aleaping  all  over  their  bodies, 
sudden  trembling,  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca  passio,  grief  in 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the  patient  think  his  heart  itself 
acheth,  and  sometimes  suffocation,  difficultas  anhelitus,  short  breath,  hard  wind, 
strong  pulse,  swooning.  Montanus,  consil.  55,  Trincavellius, lib.  3.  consil.  3G,  el 
37.  Fernelius,  cons.  43.  Frambesarius,  consult,  lib.  1.  consil.  17.  Hildesheim, 
Claudinus,  &c.,  give  instance  of  every  particular.  The  peculiar  symptoms, 
which  properly  belong  to  each  part  be  these.  If  it  proceed  from  the  stomach 
saith  1 Savanarola,  ’his  full  of  pain  and  wind,  Guianerius  adds  vertigo,  nausea, 
much  spitting,  &c.  If  from  the  myrach,  a swelling  and  wind  in  the  hypochon- 
dries, a loathing,  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling  upward.  If  from  the  heart, 
aching  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If  from  the  liver,  there  is  usually 
a pain  in  the  right  hypochondrie.  If  from  the  spleen,  hardness  and  grief  in  the 
left  hypochondrie,  a rumbling,  much  appetite  and  small  digestion,  Avicenna.  If 
from  the  meseraic  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite.  Here, 
de  Saxonia.  If  from  the  hypochondries,  a rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is 
hindered,  often  belching,  &c.  And  from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend 
up  to  the  brain  which  trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness, 
heaviness,  many  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes,  l.  1. 
c.  16.  “ as  ma  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  his  beams 
and  light,  so  doth  this  melancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind,  enforce  it  to 
many  absurd  thoughts  and  imaginations,”  and  compel,  good,  wise,  honest, 
discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain  from  the  “lower  parts,  “as  smoke  out  of 
a chimney”)  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that  which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons, 
callings,  wisdoms.  One  by  reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings, 
rumbling  beneath,  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  hath  a serpent  in  his  guts, 
a viper,  another  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a story  of  a woman,  that  imagined 
she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a serpent,  and  Felix  Platerus,  observat.  lib.  1.  hath 
a most  memorable  example  of  a countryman  of  his,  that  by  chance  falling  mto 
a pit  where  frogs  and  frogs’ spawn  was,  and  a little  ot  that  water  swallowed, 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swallowed  frogs  spawn,  and  with  tha 
conceit  and  fear,  his  phantasy  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  lie  had 
youn"  live  frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivebant  ex  alimento  suo,  that  lived  by  his 
nourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  persuaded  of  it,  that  for  many  years  follow- 
ing he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit : He  studied  physic  seven  years 
together  to  cure  himself,  travelled  into  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  coutei 
wfth  the  best  physicians  about  it,  and  A°.  1609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst  the 
rest  • he  told  him  it  was  wind,  his  conceit,  .Sic.,  but  mordicus  conlradicere  et 
ore  et  scriptis  probare  nitebatur:  no  saying  would  serve,  it  was  no  wind,  bu 


■Circa  pr.TCordla  do  assidua  inflationo  queruntur,  ct  ?u 1 w?r r es cu n v Ts ce Vu rod  habent. 

articulos  s;epopatiuntur,  indigestione  laborant,ructuasuos  insuar  es  p n j ^orj0n.  1 Tract. 

“ MontWtu,  c.  13.  Weckcr,  fuchsias  c.  13.  Altomorus,  c.  7.  Laurentlus,  c.  73.  lime!,  ooraoiu  o!u# 

major:  dolor  in  eo  et  ventoaitas,  nausea. 


major:  uutui  in  uu  i-n  . 

intercipit  et  offu.sc.a.t;  sic,  &c.  " Ut  fumua  c camino 


lams,  c.  i.  Liiiui uwiiuo,  — !..« 

Ut  atra  donsaquo  uubes  soli  effusa,  radios  ct  lumen 
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real  frogs:  “and  do  you  not  hear  them  croak?”  Platerus  would  have  de- 
ceived him,  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements;  but  he,  being  a physician 
himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  prudens  alias,  et  doctus,  a wise  and  learned 
man  otherwise,  a doctor  of  physic,  and  after  seven  years’  dotage  in  this  kind, 
a phantasia  liberatus  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulart  have  many 
such  examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity  above  the 
rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have,  lucida  intervalla,  their 
symptoms  and  pains  are  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by 
fits,  fear  and  sorrow,  and  the  rest:  yet  in  another  they  exceed  all  others;  and 
that  is,  0 they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by  reason  of 
wind,  et  facile  amant,  et  quamlibet  fere  amant.  (Jason  Pratensis.)  p Hhasis  is 
of  opinion,  that  "Venus  doth  many  of  them  much  good;  the  other  symptoms 
of  the  mind  be  common  with  the  rest. 


Subsect.  III. — Symptoms  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

Their  bodies  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melancholy  are  most  part 
black,  “qthe  melancholy  juice  is  redundant  all  over,”  hirsute  they  are,  and 
lean,  they  have  bread  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  “r  Their  spleen 
is  weak,”  and  a liver  apt  to  engender  the  humour;  they  have  kept  bad  diet, 
or  have  had  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  haemorrhoids,  or  months  in  women, 
which  s Trallianus,  in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal 
to  observe  of  what  complexion  the  party  is  of,  black  or  red.  For  as  Forrestus 
and  Hollerius  contend,  if  ‘they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  of 
natural  melancholy;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet,  exer- 
cise, &c.,  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour : red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black, 
and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt : preerubri  colore  scope  sunt  tales,  scope  jlavi, 
(saith  “Montaltus,  cap.  22.)  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to  let 
them  bleed,  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick  and  black,  and  they  withal  free 
from  those  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with 
them,  or  those  of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy,  d toto  corpore.  The 
fumes  which  arise  from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  mind,  and  make  them 
fearful  and  sorrowful,  heavy  hearted  as  the  rest, dejected,  discontented,  solitary, 
silent,  weary  of  their  lives,  dull  and  heavy,  or  merry,  die.,  and  if  far  gone,  that 
which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  enemy,  by  way  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them; 

Dead,  mens  bones,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  are  ever  in  them  minds,  and  meet 
them  still  in  every  turn : all  the  bugbears  of  the  night,  and  terrors,  fairy- 
babes  of  tombs,  and  graves  are  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to 
women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone.”  If  they  hear,  or  read, 
or  see  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by  them,  they  are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet 
weary  of  them  lives,  in  their  discontented  humours  they  quarrel  with  all  the 
world  bitterly  mveigh,  tax  satirically,  and  because  they  cannot  otherwise 
vent  them  passions  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  will  by  violent 
death  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 


Subsect.  IV.— Symptoms  of  Maids,  Nuns,  and  Widows'  Melancholy. 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercatus  in  his  second  book  da  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4. 
and  Lodencus  a Castro  da  morb.  mulier.  cap.  3.  lib.  2.  two  famous  physicians 

coTuis‘s»pe0inevat Cs veut“tote8.UUS  r Cent ve"t°sitates 

cap\ai6.UOinter?oga“  convenR?^  Montaltu^ cap.  22.  * ■ Lib.T’ 

menstruis,  et  vide  faciem  similiter  an  sit  rubicunda.  1 ‘ Natural^niffH  ariul  h:“'!,°n;hoid-  “ulierum 
ruble undi.  “ Montaltus,  cap.  22.  Piso  Ex  colorp  sanmiinio  ,?•  a e3  nlgrl  “pquisiti  .1  toto  corpore,  saipa 

lib.  1.  semper  obviai  species  mortuornm  quictmld  umbrarmn  esTusniam^miicVnnV"80''’  &°‘  *APul- 
oculis  suis  aggerunt,  slid  fingunt  omnia  noctium  occursacula,  olhtt’oral  fonnw™1"  larvaru,u 
dirorum  terriculamenta.  ^ 0LLIn^  uustorum  iormulamina,  omnia  sepul- 
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in  Spain,  Daniel  Sennertus  of  Wittenberg,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  13.  with  others, 
have  vouchsafed  in  their  works,  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just 
treatises  cle  Melancholid  Virginum,  Monialium  et  Viduarum,  as  a particular 
species  of  melancholy  (which  I have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest ; 

(y  for  it  much  differs  from  that  which  commonly  befalls  men  and  other  women, 
as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I may  not  omit  in  this 
general  survey  of  melancholy  symptoms,  to  set  down  the  particular  signs  of 
such  parties  so  misaffected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  and  those 
old  Gynceciorum  Scriptores,  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows, 
and  barren  women,  ob  septum  transversum  violatum,  saith  Mercatus,  by  reason 
of  the  midriff  or  Diaphragma,  heart  and  brain  offended  with  those  vicious 
vapours  which  come  from  menstruous  blood,  inflammationem  arterice  circa  dor- 
sum, Rodericus  adds,  an  inflammation  of  the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is 
offended  by  1 that  fuliginous  exhalation  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain, 
heart  and  min'd;  the  brain,  I say,  not  in  essence,  but  by  consent,  Universa 
enim  hujus  affectus  causa  ab  utero  pendet,  et  a sanguinis  menstrui  malitia,  for 
in  a word,  the  whole  malady  proceeds  from  that  inflammation,  putridity,  black 
smoky  vapours,  &c.,  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfuscation 
of  spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the  like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted;  si 
amatorius  accesserit  ardor,  or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mind. 
This  melancholy  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  fre- 
quently it  doth,  by  reason  of  a sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed  course 
of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lie  in  childbed  ob  suppressam  purgalionem ; but  to 
nuns  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women  for  the  causes  aforesaid, 
’tis  more  familiar,  crebrius  his  quam  reliquis  accidit , inquit  Eodericus,  the 
rest  are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it  with  Areteus,  to  be  angorem  animi , 
a vexation  of  the  mind,  a sudden  sorrow  from  a small,  light,  or  no  occasion, 
» with  a kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart, 
breasts,  sides,  back,  belly,  &c.,  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  distraction, 
&c.,  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it  comes  and 
goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so  permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symptoms  be  these, 
pulsatio  juxta  dorsum,  a beating  about  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual,  the 
skin  is  many  times  x’ough,  squalid,  especially,  as  Areteus  observes,  about  the 
arms,  knees,  and  knuckles.  The  midriff  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and  beat 
very  fearfully,  and  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flieth  upward,  the  heart 
itself  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  faints,  fa  uces  siccitate  praicluduntur,  ut  dijfi- 
culter  possit  ab  uteri  strangulatione  decerni,  like  fits  of  the  mother,  A leas 
plerisque  nil  reddit,  aliis  exiguum , acre , biliosum,  lotium  flavum.  They 
complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a great  pain  in  their  heads,  about  their 
hearts,  and  liypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts,  which  are  often 
sore,  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and  red,  they  aie 
dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot  sleep,  &c.  And 
from  hence  proceed  ferina  delir amenta,  a brutish  kindot  dotage,  troublesome 
sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticus  pudor  et  vcrecundia  ignava,  a 
foolish  kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  dejection 


amuut,  &c. 
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of  mind,  mucli  discontent,  preposterous  judgment.  They  are  apt  to  loathe, 
dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.,  each  thing  almost  is  tedious 
to  them,  they  pine  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous, 
fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hope  of  better  fortunes.  They  take  delight  in 
nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary,  though  that  do  them 
more  harm:  and  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as  this  vapour  lasteth;  but 
by-and-by  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their  lives,  they  sing, 
discourse,  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions,  and  so  by  fits  it 
takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate,  and  then  ’tis  more 
frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express 
themselves  in  words,  or  how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them,  you  cannot  under- 
stand them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings;  so  far  gone  sometimes, 
so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched,  they  are  in 
despair,  aptce  ad  fletum,  desperationem,  dolor es  mammis  et  hypochondriis.  Mer- 
catus  therefore  adds,  now  their  breasts,  now  their  hypochondries,  belly  and 
sides,  then  their  heart  and  head  aches,  now  heat,  then  wind,  now  this,  now 
that  offends,  they  are  weary  of  all ; c and  yet  will  not,  cannot  again  tell  how, 
where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they  be  in  great  pain,  agony,  and  fre- 
quently complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and  discontented  still,  sine  causa 
manifesto. , most  part,  yet  I say  they  will  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be 
persuaded,  but  that  they  are  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  frequent  in 
Germany,  saith  Eodericus,  amongst  the  common  sort : and  to  such  as  are 
most  grievously  affected  (for  he  makes  three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women), 
they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their 
dotage  (weary  of  their  lives),  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make  away  them- 
selves. Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer  with  spirits  and  devils,  they  shall 
surely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of  some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the 
like,  they  will  not  speak,  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  dis- 
tracted, mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by  fits:  and  thus  it  holds  it™ 


omy  causes  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I will  not,  so  mnofi  « 
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nice  gentlewomen,  sucli  as  are  solitary  and  idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a life  out  of 
action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  great  houses  and  jovial  companies, 
ill  disposed  peradtfenture  of  themselves,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  resistance, 
discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgment,  able  bodies,  and  subject  to  passions, 
(grandiores  virgines,  saith  Mercatus,  steriles  et  viduce  plerumque  melancholicce), 
such  for  the  most  part  are  misaffected,  and  prone  to  this  disease.  I do  not  so 
much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased,  but  those  alone  that  out  of  a 
strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  violently  carried  away  with 
this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and  though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober, 
religious,  virtuous,  and  well  given  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are),  yet  can- 
not make  resistance,  these  grievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will  take  place, 
and  now  manifestly  show  itself,  and  may  not  otherwise  be  helped.  But  where 
am  I?  Into  what  subject  have  I rushed!  What  have  I to  do  with  nuns, 
maids,  virgins,  widows  1 I am  a bachelor  myself,  and  lead  a monastic  life  in 
a college,  nee  ego  scone  ineptus  qui  hcec  dixerim,  I confess  ’tis  an  indecorum, 
and  as  Pallas  a virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter  by  chance  spake  of  love  matters 
in  her  presence,  and  turned  away  her  face;  me  reprimam,  though  my  subject 
necessarily  require  it,  I will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a word  or  two  ingratiam 
Virginum  et  Viduarum,  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  commisera- 
tion of  their  present  estate.  And  as  I cannot  choose  but  condole  their  mishap 
that  labour  of  this  infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I 
needs  inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest  causes,  and 
as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannising  pseudo-politicians’  superstitious  orders,  rash 
vows,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians,  unnatural  friends,  allies  (call  them  how 
you  will),  those  careless  and  stupid  overseers,  that  out  of  worldly  respects, 
covetousness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ends(cimi  sibisit  interim  bene) 
can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and  impiously  contemn,  without  all 
remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans,  and  grievous  miseries  of  such  pool 
souls  committed  to  their  charge.  Ilow  odious  and  abominable  are  those  super- 
stitious and  rash  vows  of  Popish  monasteries ! so  to  bind  and  enforce  men  and 
women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a single  life,  against  the  laws  of  nature,  oppo- 
site to  religion,  policy,  and  humanity,  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress 
the  vigour  of  youth  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  persuasions,  to 
debar  them  of  that  to  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously 
inclined,  urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  ec , to 
the  prejudice  of  their  soul’s  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind  . anc  a 
for  base  and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  enne 
themselves  and  their  territories,  as  they  falsely  suppose,  by  hindering  some  mar 
riages,  that  the  world  be  not  full  of  beggars,  and  them  parishes  pestered  with 
orphans:  stupid  politicians,  hceccine fieri jlagitia  1 ought  these  things  so  to  e 
carried?  better  marry  than  burn,  saith  the  Apostle,  but  they  are  otherwise  per- 
suaded. They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbour’s  house  if  it  be  on  tire, 
but  that  fire  of  lust  which  breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  t iey  " i no 
take  notice  of,  theirown  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh  and  blood  shall  so  rage  and  burn, 
and  they  will  not  see  it:  miserum  est,  saith  Austin,  seipsum  non  miseresceie 
and  they  are  miserable  in  the  mean  time  that  cannot  pity  themseh  es,  e 
common  good  of  all,  and  per  consequens  their  own  estates,  flor  let  tliem^ 
consider  what  fearful  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences,  com  . 

both  sexes  by  this  enforced  temperance,  it  troubles  me  to  think  of,  mu 

^ n l m mviovi  cf  nf  infants  ill  their  nunneries 


• Examen  cone.  Trident,  de  cselibatu  sacerd. 
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sodomies,  buggeries  of  monks  and  friars.  See  Bale  s visitation  of  abbeys, 
s Mercurialis,  Rodericus  it  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physicians  ; I 
know  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things,  sed  viderint  Poli- 
tici,  Medici,  Tlieologi,  I shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them  e elsewhere 

ah  Illius  vldure,  aut  patronura  Virginia  hujus, 

Ne  me  forte  putes,  verbuin  non  amplius  addam  n 


MEMB.  III. 

Immediate  cause  of  these  precedent  Symptoms. 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled  with  these 
symptoms,  a better  means  in  my  j udgment  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  show 
them  the  causes  whence  they  proceed;  not  from  devils  as  they  suppose,  or 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &o.,  as  many  of  them 
think,  but  from  natural  and  inward  causes,  that  so  knowing  them,  they  may 
better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The 
most  grievous  and  common  symptoms  are  fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  without 
a cause  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest.  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be  avoided. 
The  reason  why  they  are  so  TEtius  discusseth  at  large,  Tetrahib.  2.  2.  in  his 
first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  2.  de  causis  sympt.  1.  For  Galen  imputeth  all 
to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkened,  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appear  terrible, 
and  the  1 mind  itselfj  by  those  dark,  obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black 
humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrous 
fictions  in  a thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occur,  with  violent  passions,  by 
which  the  brain  and  phantasy  are  troubled  and  eclipsed.  k Fracastorius,  lib.  2. 
de  intellect,  “will  have  cold  to  be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow;  for  such  as 
are  cold  are  ill-disposed  to  mirth,  dull,  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ; 
and  not  for  any  inward  darkness  (as  physicians  think)  for  many  melancholy 
men  dare  boldly  be,  continue,  and  walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it:”  soliim 
frigidi  timidi:  if  they  be  hot,  they  are  merry;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more 
furious,  and  void  of  fear,  as  we  see  in  madmen;  but  this  reason  holds  not,  for 
then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adust,  should  fear.  1 Averroes 
scoffs  at  Galen  for  his  reasons,  and  brings  five  arguments  to  repel  them : so 
doth  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  de  Melanch.  cap.  3.  assigning  other  causes,  which 
are  copiously  censured  and  confuted  byJElianus  Montaltus,  cap.  5 and  6,  Lod. 
Mercatus  de  Inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17,  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  de  mel., 
Guianerius,  tract.  15.  cap.  1,  Bright,  cap.  37,  Laurentius,  cap.  5,  Yalesius, 
med.  cont.  lib.  5,  con.  1 . “ ra  Distemperature,”  they  conclude,  “ makes  black 
juice,  blackness  obscures  the  spirits,  the  spirits  obscured,  cause  fear  and  sor- 
row.” Laurentius,  cap.  13.  supposeth  these  black  fumes  offend  specially  the 
diaphragma  or  midriff,  and  so  per  consequens  the  mind,  which  is  obscured  as 
“ the  sun  by  a cloud.  To  this  opinion  of  Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians  subscribe,  the  Latins  new  and  old,  internee  tenebree  offuscant  animum, 
ut  externce  nocent  pueris,  as  children  are  affrighted  in  the  dark,  so  are  melan- 
choly men  at  all  times,  °as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  car- 
rying it  about  Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  ffom  the  black 
blood  about  the  heart,  as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of 
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the  mind,  or  stomach,  spleen,  midriff,  or  all  the  misaffected  parts  together,  it 
boots  not,  they  keep  the  mind  in  a perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with 
continual  fears,  anxieties,  sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are 
sound  to  laugh  at  this  dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptoms  of 
melancholy,  to  make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as 
toys  and  trifles,  which  may  be  resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves : 
but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  consider  with  himself,  that  if  a man  should  tell 
him  on  a sudden,  some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but 
grieve?  Or  set  him  upon  a steep  rock,  where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be 
precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  ? His  heart  would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his 
head  be  giddy.  P.  Byarus,  Tract,  depest,  gives  instance  (as  I have  said)  “ p and 
put  case  (saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a plank,  if  it  lie  on  the  ground,  he 
can  safely  do  it : but  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some  deep  water,  instead 
of  a bridge,  he  is  vehemently  moved,  and  ’tis  nothing  but  his  imagination, 
forma  cadendi  impressa,  to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey. 
Yea,  but  you  infer,  that  such  men  have  a just  cause  to  fear,  a true  object  of 
fear;  so  have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a perpetual  fume  and  dark- 
ness, causing  fear,  grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them,  an  object 
which  cannot  be  removed;  but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable  as  a 
shadow  to  a body,  and  who  can  expel  or  overrun  his  shadow  ? Remove  heat 
of  the  liver,  a cold  stomach,  weak  spleen : remove  those  adust  humours  and 
vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  the  heart,  all  outward  perturba- 
tions, take  away  the  cause,  and  then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy, 
dull,  lumpish,  otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  good;  you  may  as  well  bid  him 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  to  be  a-drv ; or  him  that  is  wounded  not  to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  fountain, 
so  thinks  « Fracastorius,  “that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still  they 
suspect  some  treachery,  or  some  secret  machination  to  be  framed,  against  them, 
still  they  distrust.”  Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring,  variety  of 
fumes  make  them  like  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that  they 
are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise  from  the  same  causes,  lor  their 
spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  light,  fear  makes  them  avoid  company,  and 
absent  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or  overshoot  them- 
selves, which  stiff  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to  venery  by  reason  ol  wind. 
Angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  stiff,  out  of  abundance  of  choler,  which  causeth 
fearful  dreams  and  violent  perturbations  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  waking. 
That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  fly,  sink,  they  are  pots,  glasses,  itc.,  is 
wind  in  their  heads.  rHerc.  de  Saxonia  doth  ascribe  this  to  the  several 
motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  “their  dilation, contraction,  confusion  alteration, 
tenebrosity,  hot  or  cold  distemperature,”  excluding  all  material  humours. 
“Fracastorius  “ accounts  it  a thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  they  shouk 
entertain  such  false  conceits,  as  that  they  have  horns  great  noses,  that  they 
are  birds,  beasts,”  &c.,  why  they  should  think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cardi- 
nals. For  the  first,  ‘Fracastorius  gives  two  reasons : “ One  is  the  disposition 
of  the  body;  the  other,  the  occasion  of  the  phantasy,”  as  it  their  eyes  be  pur- 
blind their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheum,  &c.  To  the  secom  , 
Laurentius  answers,  the7 imagination  inwardly  or  outwardly  moved,  represents 
to  the  understanding,  not  enticements  only,  to  favour  the  P^^°n  or  d^hke, 
but  a very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the . passion  or  displeasuie,  and  t 
and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 
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Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad,  the  philosopher 
of  “Conimbra assigns  this  reason,  “because  by  a vehement  and  continual  medi- 
tation of  that  wherewith  they  are  affected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the 
brain,  and  with  the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  measure : 
and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature,  which  being  dis- 
solved, they  cannot  perform  their  offices  as  they  ought.” 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  which  Ai'istotle  hath  long  since  maintained 
in  his  problems;  and  that  xall  learned  men,  famous  philosophers,  and  law- 
givers, ad  unum  fere  omnes  melancholici,  have  still  been  melancholy,  is  a 
problem  much  controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  undei’stood  of  natural 
melancholy,  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de  Anima,  and 
Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  san.  tuend.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  but  not  simple,  for  that  makes 
men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but 
mixed  with  the  other  humours,  phlegm  only  excepted;  and  they  not  adust, 
rbut  so  mixed  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little  or  no  adustion,  that  they  be 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Apponensis,  cited  by  Melancthon,  thinks  it  pro- 
ceeds from  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melancholy  as  too  cold. 
Laurentius  condemns  his  tenet,  because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men  mad, 
as  lime  bums  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixed  with  blood,  and 
somewhat  adust,  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may  be  verified,  Nullum 
magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  dementice,  no  excellent  wit  without  a mixture 
of  madness.  Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversy,  “ ^phlegmatic  are  dull : 
sanguine  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable,  and  merry,  but  not  witty : choleric  are 
too  swift  in  motion,  and  furious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits : 
melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits,  but  not  ail;  this  humour  may 
be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin;  if  too  hot,  they  are  furious  and  mad:  if  too  cold, 
dull,  stupid,  timorous,  and  sad : if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that 
extreme  of  heat,  than  cold.”  This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of 
Heraclitus,  a dry  light  makes  a wise  mind,  temperate  heat  and  dryness  are  the 
chief  causes  of  a good  wit ; therefore,  saith  FElian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of 
all  brute  beasts,  because  his  brain  is  driest,  et  ob  atrce  bilis  copiam : this  reason 
Cardan  approves,  subtil.  1.  12.  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a physician  of  Milan, 
in  his  first  controversy,  hath  copiously  handled  this  question : Rulandus  in  his 
problems,  Caelius  fthodiginus,  lib.  17,  Valleriola  6t0  narrat.  med.,  Here,  de 
Saxonia,  Tract,  posth.  de  mel.  cap.  3,  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb.  cur. 
lib.  1.  cap.  17,  Baptista  Porta,  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13,  and  many  others. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing 
and  seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body, 
depending  upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mind : neither  are  tears,  affec- 
tions, but  actions  (as  Scaliger  holds)  “ “the  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid,  trembles, 
because  the  heart  is  shaken,”  ( Conimb . prob.  6.  sec.  3.  de  som .)  why  they 
stutter  or  falter  in  their  speech,  Mercurialis  and  Montaltus,  cap.  17.  give  like 
reasons,  out  of  Hippocrates,  “b  dryness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
torpid.”  Fast  speaking  (which  is  a symptom  of  some  few)  ^Etius  will  have 
caused  ‘“from  abundance  of  wind,  and  swiftness  of  imagination:  dbaldness 
comes  from  excess  of  dryness,”  hirsuteness  from  a dry  temperature.  The  cause 
of  much  waking  in  a dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discontent,  fears  and 
cares,  that  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest,  incoutinency  is  from  wind,  and  a 
hot  livei,  Montanus,  cons.  2G.  Rumbling  in  the  guts  i3  caused  from  wind,  and 


x . Vehemens  et  assidua  cogltatlo  rel  erga  quam  afflcltur,  spiritus  in  cerebrum  evoeat. 

ilUancholici  Ingemosl  omnes,  summi  vin  in  artibus  et  discipline,  sive  circum  imperatoriam  aut  rein  dis 
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wind  from  ill  concoction,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a distempered  heat 
and  cold;  ® Palpitation  of  the  heart  from  vapours,  heaviness  and  aching  from 
the  same  cause.  That  the  belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a cause,  and  of  that  leaping 
in  many  parts.  Redness  of  the  face,  and  itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitten, 
or  stung  with  pismires,  from  a sharp  subtile  wind.  f Cold  sweat  from  vapours 
arising  from  the  hypochondri.es,  which  pitch  upon  the  skin;  leanness  for  want 
of  good  nourishment.  Why  their  appetite  is  so  great,  BAkius  answers : Os 
ventris  frigescit,  cold  in  those  inner  parts,  cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth 
crudity,  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturbations,  b our  souls  for  want  of 
spirits  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  inteutive  operations,  being  exhaust, 
and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the  reasons  which  may  dis- 
suade her  from  such  affections. 

1 Bashfulness  and  blushing  is  a passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not  only 
caused  for  "some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  themselves 
of  some  foul  fact  committed,  but  as 1 Fracastorius  well  determines,  ob  defectum 
proprium,  et  tirnorem,  “from  fear,  and  a conceit  of  our  defects;  the  face 
labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects,  and  nature,  willing 
to  help,  sends  thither  heat,  heat  draws  the  subtilest  blood,  and  so  we  blush. 
They  that  are  bold,  arrogant,  and  careless,  seldom  or  never  blush,  but  such  as 
are  fearful.”  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore,  will  have  this  sub- 
tile blood  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the  reverence  of  our  betters  in 
presence,  “m  but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass 
from  us,  a sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting ;”  (which  Disariusin  “Macrohius 
confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen,  for  blind  men  never  blush,  as  Dandinus 
observes,  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent.  Or  thatwebe  staid  before 
our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not,  or  if  any  thing  molest  and  offend  us,  eru- 
bescentia  turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a continuate  redness.  “Sometimes  the 
extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the  whole  face,  Etsi  nihil 
vitiosum  commiseris,  as  Lodovicus  holds : though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion, 
omnis  pudor  ex  vitio  commisso,  all  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  find  other- 
wise, it  may  as  well  proceed  pfrom  fear,  from  force  and  inexperience  (so 
q Dandinus  holds),  as  vice;  a hot  liver,  saith  D uretus  (nods  in  HoUerium :) 
“ from  a hot  brain,  from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or  after  drinking  of  wine, 
strong  drink,  perturbations,”  &c. 

“Laughter,  what  it  is,”  saith  rTully,  “how  caused,  where,  and  so  suddenly 
breaks  out,  that  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir 
our  face,  veins,  eyes,  countenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  determine. 
The  cause  that  it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Gomesius, 
lib.  3.  de  sale  genial,  cap.  18.  abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which,  in  san- 
guine melancholy  especially,  break  from  the  heart,  “’and  tickle  the  midn  , 
because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves : by  which  titillation,  the  sense 
bein"  moved,  and  arteries  distended  or  pulled,  the  spirits  from  thence  move 
and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.”  See  more  in  Jossius  de  risu 
et  fletu,  Fives  3 de  Anima.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines,  proceed  Lorn  grief  and 
pity,  “ ‘or  from  the  heating  of  a moist  brain,  for  a dry  cannot  weep. 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  (to., 
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as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in.  his  book  of  imagination,  and  Lavater 
de  spectris,  part.  1.  cap.  2.  3.  4.  their  corrupt  phantasy  makes  them  see  and 
hear  that  which  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen,  Qui  multum  jejunant,  aut 
nodes  ducunt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as  melancholy  or 
sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous 
by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or  earnestly  seek.  Sabini  quod  volunt  somniant, 
as  the  saying  is,  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento  the  Spa* 
niard,  who  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  confine 
places,  by  the  Prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top  of  a hill,  Amoenissimam 
planitiem  despicere  sibi  visus  fuit,  cedificia  magnifica,  quamplurimos  Pagos, 
alias  Turves,  splendida  Templa,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours  in  Europe, 
not,  saith  mine  1 author,  that  there  was  any  such  thing,  but  that  he  was  vanis- 
simus  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would  fain  have  had  it  so.  Or  asyLod.  Mercatus 
proves,  by  reason  of  inward  vapours,  and  humours  from  blood,  choler,  &c., 
diversely  mixed,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers 
images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round, 
when  it  is  in  their  own  brain ; so  is  it  with  these  men,  the  fault  and  cause  is 
inward,  as  Galen  affirms, z mad  men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se 
videre  putant  Imagines,  intra  oculos  habent,  ’tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to 
be  before  them;  the  brain  as  a concave  glass  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes 
etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum  habent  concavum  et  aridum,  ut  imaginentur  se  videre 
(saith  “ Boissardus)  quce  non  sunt,  old  men  are  too  frequently  mistaken  and  dote 
in  like  case : or  as  he  that  looketh  through  a piece  of  red  glass,  judgeth  every- 
thing he  sees  to  be  red;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head, 
and  distilling  again  from  thence  to  theeyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  watery  crystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things  to  be  seen,  make 
all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the  humour  that  over- 
spreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegmatic  all  white, 
&c.  Or  else  as  before  the  organs,  corrupt  by  a corrupt  phantasy,  as  Lemnius, 
lib.  1.  cap.  16.  well  quotes,  “ bcause  a great  agitation  of  spirits,  and  humours, 
which  wander  to  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  appa- 
ritions before  their  eyes.”  One  thinks  he  reads  something  written  in  the 
moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of  old,  another  smells  brimstone, 
hears  Cerberus  bark:  Orestes  now  mad  supposed  he  saw  the  furies  tormenting 
him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  run  upon  him — 


“ 0 mater  obsecro  noli  me  persequl 
His  furiis,  aspectu  anguineis,  horribilibus, 

Ecce  eeee  me  invadunt,  in  me  jam  ruunt;”  • 

but  Electra  told  him  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such  sights  at  all, 
it  was  but  his  crazed  imagination. 

“ Quiesce,  quiesce  miser  in  linteis  tuis, 

Non  cernis  etenim  quas  videre  te  putas.”  < 

So  Pentheus(in  Bacchis  Euripidis)saw  two  suns,  two  Thebes,  his  brain  alon« 
was  troubled.  Sickuess  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,  subtil.  8. 
Mens  cegra  laboribus  etjejuniis  fracta,  facit  eos  videre,  audire,  &c.  And.  Osi- 
ander  beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandra  both,  in  their  sick- 
ness, which  he  relates  de  rerum  varietat.  lib.  8.  cap.  44.  Albate<mius  that 
noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed,  saw  a ship  ascending  and  descendfng,  which 
Fracastorius  records  of  his  friend  Baptista  Tirrianus.  Weak  sight  and  a vain 
persuasion  withal,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes  concurring,  as  an  oar 


0 Res  mirandas  imaginantur:  et  putant  se  videre  quae  nee  vtdent,  nec  audiunt.  * Laet.  lib.  13  can  2. 

descript.  India  Occident.  » Lib.  1. Ca'  17 ’ cap'  mel-  1 insani,  et  qui  morti  vicini  sunt,  res  quas 
extra  se  videre  putant,  intra  oculos  habent.  « Cap.  10.  do  Spirit,  apparitiono.  b De  occult  Nat 

mirac.  •“ 0 mother!  I beseech  you  not  to  persecute  me  with  those  horrible- looking  furies  See’  seel 

me  I"  d “ Peace  1 peaeel  unhappy  being,  for  you  do  not  sec  what  you'thmk 


they  attack,  they  assault 
you  see." 
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in  water  mates  a refraction,  and  seems  bigger,  bended,  double,  (fee.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  air  may  cause  such  effects,  nr  any  object  not  well  discerned  in  the 
dark,  fear  and  phantasy  will  suspect  to  be  a ghost,  a devil,  (fee.  • Quod  nimis 
miseri  timent,  hoc  facile  credunt,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  and  mistake  in  such  cases. 
Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  brings  in  a story  out  of  Aristotle,  of  one 
Antepharon  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  image  in  the  air, 
as  in  a glass.  Vitellio,  lib.  10.  perspect.  hath  such  another  instance  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  that  after  the  want  of  three  or  four  nights’  sleep, 
as  he  was  riding  by  a river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and  using  all 
such  gestures  as  he  did,  but  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.  Eremites 
and  anchorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations  by  reason  of 
much  fasting,  and  bad  diet,  many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath 
well  showed  in  his  book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  subtil.  18. 
suffites,  perfumes,  suffumigations,  mixed  candles,  perspective  glasses,  and  such 
natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  or  with  horse-heads, 
bulls’-koms,  and  such  like  brutish  shapes,  the  room  full  of  snakes,  adders,  dark, 
light,  green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Baptista  Porta,  Alexis, 
Albertus,  and  others,  glow-worms,  fire-drakes,  meteors,  Ignis  fatuus,  which 
Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  calls  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  many  such  that  appear 
in  moorish  grounds,  about  churchyards,  moist  valleys,  or  where  battles  have 
been  fought,  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius,  Yelourius,  Einkius,  (fee., 
such  fears  are  often  done,  to  frighten  children  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  (fee., 
to  make  folks  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  {solito  majores,  bigger,  lesser,  fairer, 
fouler,  ut  astantes  sine  capitibus  videantur;  aut  toti  igniti,  aut  forma  deemonurn, 
accipe  pilos  canis  nigri,  dec.,  saith  Albertus;  and  so  ’tis  ordinary  to  see  sti'ange 
uncouth  sights  by  catoptrics ; who  knows  not  that  if  in  a dark  room,  the  light 
be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and  a paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun 
shining,  will  represent  on  the  opposite  wall  all  such  objects  as  are  illuminated 
by  his  rays?  with  concave  and  cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of 
men,  devils,  antics  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a silly  spectator  in  a 
dark  room),  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when  ’tis  nothing 
but  such  an  horrible  image  as  g Agrippa  demonstrates,  placed  in  another  room. 
Roger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walking  in  the 
air  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his  perspectives.  But  most 
part  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them,  although  I may  not  deny,  but  that 
oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his  opportunity  to  suggest,  and  repre- 
sent vain  objects  to  melancholy  men,  and  such  as  are  ill-affected.  To  these 
you  may  add  the  knavish  impostures  of  jugglers,  exorcists,  mass-priests,  and 
mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon  speaks,  (fee.,  de  miraculis  natures  et  artis, 
cap.  1.  hthey  can  counterfeit  the  voices  of  all  birds  and  brute  beasts  almost, 
all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and  speak  within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke 
afar  off,  that  they  make  their  auditors  believe  they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thence 
much  astonished  and  affrighted  with  it.  Besides,  those  artificial  devices  to 
over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that  whispering  place  of  Gloucester1  with  us, 
or  like  the  duke’s  place  at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated 
by  a concave  wall ; a reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echometria  gives,  and 
mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same 
causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list.  “ As 
the  fool  thinketh,  so  the  bell  clinketh.”  Theophilus  in  Galen  thought  he  heard 
music  from  vapours,  which  made  his  ears  sound,  (fee.  Some  are  deceived  by 


• Seneca.  Quod  metuunt  nimis,  nunquam  amoved  posse,  nee  tolll  putant.  f Sanguis  upiip^  cum  rnrilo 

composite  et  centaurea,  &c.  Albertus.  « Lib.  i . occult.  phllos.  Imperil,  homines  temonnm  et 

u.nbrarum  imagines  videre  se  putaut,  quum  nihil  sint  aliud,  quam  simulachra  animaj  expert  a.  I 
nissie  vocum  varietatem  in  ventre  et  gutture  ilngentes,  formantvoceshuraanMh^ 
voluut,  ac  si  spiritus  cum  homino  loqueretur,  ct  sonos  brutorum  fingunt,  &c.  Gloucester  cathedral. 
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echoes,  some  by  roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverberation  of  ah  in  the 
ground,  bollow  places  and  walls.  k At  Cadurcum,  in  Aquitaine,  words  and 
sentences  are  repeated  by  a strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall 
play  upon  a musical  instrument,  more  distinctly  and  louder,  than  they  are 
spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a thing  spoken  seven  times,  as  at  Olym- 
pus, in  Macedonia,  as  Pliny  relates,  lib.  36,  cap.  15.  Some  twelve  times,  as 
at  Charenton,  a village  near  Paris,  in  France.  At  Delphos,  in  Greece,  here- 
tofore was  a miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan,  subtil. 
1.  18,  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have  been  deluded  by  these  echoes. 
Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Echometria,  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives 
his  reader  full  satisfaction  of  all  such  sounds  by  way  of  demonstration.  1 At 
Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a smith’s  forge : so 
at  Lipari,  and  those  sulphureous  isles,  and  many  such  like  which  Olaus  speaks 
of  in  the  continent  of  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries.  Cardan,  cle  rerum 
var.  1.  15,  c.  84,  mentioneth  a woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil 
call  her,  and  speaking  to  her,  she  was  a painter’s  wife  in  Milan : and  many  sucli 
illusions  and  voices,  which  proceed  most  part  from  a corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesy,  speak  several  languages,  talk 
of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them  (of  which  they  have  been 
ever  ignorant) : m I have  in  brief  touched,  only  this  I will  here  add,  that  Arcu- 
lanus,  Bodin.  lib.  3.  cap.  6,  daemon.  and  some  others,  n hold  as  a manifest  token 
that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil ; so  doth 0 Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
and  Apponensis',  and  fit  only  to  be  cured  by  a priest.  But  p Guianerius,  qMon- 
taltus,  Pomponatius  of  Padua,  and  Lemnius,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  refer  it  wholly  to 
the  ill-disposition  of  the  r humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
prob.  30.  1,  because  such  symptoms  are  cured  by  purging;  and  as  by  the 
striking  of  a flint  fire  is  enforced,  so  by  the  vehement  motion  of  spirits,  they 
do  elicere  voces  inauditas,  compel  strange  speeches  to  be  spoken  : another  ar- 
gument he  hath  from  Plato’s  reminiscentia,  which  all  out  as  likely  as  that 
which  "Marsilius  Ficmus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus;  by  a divine  kind 
of  infusion  he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenets  of  Grecian  and 
barbarian  philosophers,  before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works: 
but  in  this  I should  rather  hold  with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that  such 
symptoms  proceed  from  evil  spirits,  which  take  all  opportunities  of  humours 
decayed,  or  otherwise  to  pervert  the  soul  of  man : and  besides,  the  humour 
itself  is  Balneum  JDiaboh,  the  devil’s  bath;  and  as  Agrippa  proves,  doth  entice 
him  to  seize  upon  them. 


Prognostics,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this 
malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of 
cm-e,  recens  curationem  non  habet  dijjicilem,  saith  Avicenna,  l.  3,  Fen.  1,  Tract. 
4,  c.  18. . That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others  is  most  secure,  gentle, 
and  remiss,  Hercules  de  Saxonia.  “‘If  that  evacuation  of  haemorrhoids,  or 
varices , which  they  call  the  water  between  the  skin,  shall  happen  to  a melan- 
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clioly  man,  his  misery  is  ended,”  Hippocrates,  Aphor.  6.  11.  Galen,  l.  G,  de 
inorbis  vulgar,  com.  8,  confirms  the  same ; and  to  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates, 
all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latins  subscribe ; Montaltus,  c.  25,  Hercules  do 
Saxon  ia,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  &c.  Skenckius,  1. 1,  observat.  med. 
c.  de  Mania , illustrates  this  aphorism,  with  an  example  of  one  Daniel  Federer 
a coppersmith  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad,  about  the  27th 
year  of  his  age,  these  varices  or  water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs,  and  he  was 
freed  from  his  madness.  Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  great  pain.  Skenckius  hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have 
been  helped  by  flowing  of  their  months,  which  before  were  stopped.  That 
the  opening  of  the  haemorrhoids  will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  jointly 
signify,  so  they  be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melan- 
choly are  better  after  a quartan;  u Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that 
ague  twice;  but  whether  it  free  him  from  this  malady,  ’tis  a question;  for 
many  physicians  ascribe  all  long  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a quartan  ague 
amongst  the  rest.  * Rhasis,  cont.  lib.  1,  tract.  9.  “When  melancholy  gets 
out  at  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  or  settles  breaking  out  in  scabs,  leprosy, 
morphew,  or  is  purged  by  stools,  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged, 
and  those  varices  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved.”  Guianerius,  cap.  5,  tract.  15, 
adds  dropsy,  jaundice,  dysentery,  leprosy,  as  good  signs  to  these  scabs,  moi- 
pliews,  and  breaking  out,  and  proves  it  out  of  the  Gth  of  Hippocrates 

Aphorisms.  . 

Evil  prognostics  on  the  other  part.  Inveterata  melancholia  incur abiLis,  if  it 
be  inveterate,  it  is  y incurable,  a common  axiom,  aut  difficulter  curabilis  as 
they  say  that  make  the  best,  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth,  l.  o,  de 
loc.  affect,  cap.  6,  “ 2 be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it  is 
ever  long,  wayward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  once  it  be  habituated 
As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  <<atlie  queen  of  diseases,  and  inexoiable, 
may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet  Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoe\ei 
curable,  and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus,  par.  3, 
objects  to  him;  although  in  another  place,  hereditary  diseases  lie  accounts 
incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  removed.  bHildesheim,  spicel.  2,  cle  mel.  holds 
it  less  dangerous  if  only  “ 0 imagination  be  hurt,  and  not  reason,  the  gentlest 
is  from  blood.  Worse  from  choler  adust,  but  the  worst  of  all  from  melancholy 
putrefied.”  0 Bruel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least  dangerous,  and  the  other 
two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cured.  f The  cure  is  hard  in  man, 
but  much  more  difficult  in  women.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take  notice 
of  that  saying  of  Montahus,  consil.  230,  pro  Abate  Italo,  “ B This  malady  doth 
commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave;  physicians  may  ease,  and  i may 
lie  hid  for  a time,  but  they  cannot  quite  cure  it,  but  it  will  return  again  more 
violent  and  sharp  than  at  first,  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  error: 
as  in  Mercury’s  weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open 
parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  infimbriis  aurum,  in  the  chinks  a rernnan  o 
gold:  there  will  be  some  relics  of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (^once 
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rialis,  consil.  20,  had  a woman  to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became 
epileptic  and  blind.  kIf  it  come  from  a cold  cause,  or  so  continue  cold,  or 
increase,  epilepsy ; convulsions  follow,  and  blindness,  or  else  in  the  end  they 
are  moped,  sottish,  and  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  and  gestures,  ridiculous. 
lIf  it  come  from  a hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and  in 
conclusion  mad.  Galescentem  melancholiam  scepius  sequitur  mania.  “If  it 
heat  and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event,  nper  circuitus,  aut  semper  in- 
sanit,  he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  altogether.  For  as  “Sennertus  contends  out  of 
Crato,  there  is  seminarius  ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If 
it  come  from  melancholy  natural  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  demo- 
niacal, Montanus. 

p Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most 
grievous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries,)  they  make  away  them- 
selves, which  is  a frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  ’Tis  qHippo- 
crates’  observation,  Galen’s  sentence  : Etsi  mortem  timent,  tamen  plerumque 
sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  l.  3.  de  locis  affect,  cap.  7.  The  doom  of  all 
physicians.  ’Tis  rBabbi  Moses’  Aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna, 
Bhasis,  JEtius,  Gordonius,  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Salust.  Salvianus,  Capivac- 
cius,  Mercatus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 


*Et  sa?pt  usque  aded  mortis  formidine  vitre 
Percipit  infelix  odium  lucisque  videndEB, 

Ut  sibi  consciscat  mierenti  pectore  letlium.' 


“ And  so  far  forth  death’s  terror  doth  affright, 
He  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light : 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart, 

He  voluntary  dies  to  ease  his  smart.” 


—3  voluntary  < 

In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that 
he  cqn  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a manner  enforced  to  offer  vio- 
lence unto  himself,  to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some 
(saith  ‘ Fracas torius)  “ in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  of  their  souls,  offer  violence  to  themselves : for  their 
life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep, 
or  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams  astonish  them.”  In  the  day-time  they 
are  affrighted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  suspicion, 
feai,  soi low,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c.,  as  so  many  wild  horses, 
that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a minute  of  time,  but  even  against  their 
wills  they  aie  intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it,  they  cannot  forget  it,  it  grinds 
their  souls  day  and  night,  they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a burden  to  'them- 
selves, as  Job  was,  they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Psal.  evii.  18. 
“ Their  soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  death’s  door,  “beino- 
bound  in  misery  and  iron  : ’ they  Icurse  their  stars  with  Job,  “ yand  day  of 
their  birth,  and  wish  for  death  for  as  Pineda  and  most  interpreters  hold, 
Job  was  even  melancholy  to  despair,  and  almost  z madness  itself:  they  mur- 
mur many  times  against  the  world,  friends,  allies,  all  mankind,  even  against 
God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passion,  * vivere  nolunt,  mori  nesemnt, 
live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  squalid,  u»lv 
and  such  irksome  days,  they  seek  at  last,  finding  no  comfort,  bno  remedy  in 
this  wretched  life,  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia  appetunt  bonum,  all 
creatures  seek  the  best  and  for  their  good  as  they  hope,  sub  specie,  in  show  at 
least,  velqma  mom  pulchrum  putant  (saith  “Hippocrates)  vel  quia  putant  hide 
se  majonbus  mahs  kberari,  to  be  freed  as  they  wish.  Though  many  times,  as 
.zBsop  s fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  itself,  yet  they  hope 
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tale  quid  committunt.  “ Psal.  evii.  10.  ' Job  xxxiH  1 ^ rib  « carlturi  aut  interfleiunt  so,  aut 
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to  be  eased  by  bis  means  : and  therefore  (saith  Felix  dPlaterus)  “after  many 
tedious  days  at  last,  either  by  drowning,  hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end,” 
they  precipitate  or  make  away  themselves:  “many  lamentable  examples  are 
daily  seen  amongst  us alius  ante  fores  se  laqueo  suspend'd  (as  Seneca  notes), 
alius  se  prcecipitavit  a tecto,  ne  dominvm  stomachantem  audiret,  alius  ne  redu- 
ceretur  a fuga  ferrum  redegit  in  viscera , “ one  hangs  himself  before  his  own 
door, — another  throws  himself  from  the  house-top,  to  avoid  his  master’s  anger, 
— a third,  to  escape  expulsion,  plunges  a dagger  into  his  heart,” — so  many 
causes  there  are -Ilis  amor  exitio  est,  furor  his love,  grief,  anger,  mad- 

ness, and  shame,  &C.  ’Tis  a common  calamity,  ea  fatal  end  to  this  disease, 
they  are  condemned  to  a violent  death,  by  a jury  of  physicians,  furiously  dis- 
posed, carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannising  wills,  enforced  by  miseries,  and 
there  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly  Physician,  by  his 
assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone  do  not  prevent  (for  no  human  persuasion  or 
art  can  help),  but  to  be  their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates 
his  cicuta,  Lucretia’s  dagger,  Timon’s  halter,  are  yet  to  be  had ; Cato’s  knife, 
and  Nero’s  sword  are  left  behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines,  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  and  will  be  used  to  the  world’s  end,  by  such  distressed  souls  : so 
intolerable,  insufferable,  grievous,  and  violent  is  their  pain,  fso  unspeakable 
and  continuate.  One  day  of  grief  is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes  : 
’Tis  carnificina  hominum , angor  animi,  as  well  saith  Areteus,  a plague  of  the 
soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of  hell;  and  if  there 
be  a hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a melancholy  man’s  heart. 

“For  that  deep  torture  may  he  call’d  an  hell, 

When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell.” 


Yea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I may  truly  affirm 
of  melancholy  in  earnest. 


“ O triste  nomen ! o diis  odibile 
is  Melancholia  lacrymosa,  Cocyti  filia, 

Tu  Tartari  specubus  opacis  edita 
Evinnys,  utero  quam  Megara  suo  tulit, 

Etab  ubei-ibus  aluit,  cuique  parvube 
Amarulentum  in  os  lac  Alecto  dedit, 

Omnes  abominabilem  te  dasmones 
Produxere  in  lucem,  exitio  mortalium. 

Non  Jupiter  ferit  taletelumfulminis, 

Non  ulla  sic  procella  stevit  requoris, 

Non  impetuosi  tanta  vis  est  turbinis. 

An  asperos  sustineo  morsus  Cerberi  1 
Num  virus  Eclndnse  membra  mea  depascitur  ? 
Aut  tunica  sanie  tincta  Nessi  sanguinis  ? 
lllacrymabile  et  immedicabile  malum  hoc  ” 


“ 0 sad  and  odious  name  1 a name  so  fell, 

Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell, 

There  born  in  hellish  darkness  doth  it  dwell. 
The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megara's  teat, 
Alecto  gave  it  bitter  milk  to  eat. 

And  all  conspired  a bane  to  mortal  men, 

To  bring  this  devil  out  of  that  black  den. 

Et  pctulo  Jupiter’s  thunderbolt,  not  storm  at  sea, 
post.  Nor  whirl-wind  doth  our  hearts  so  much 
dismay. 

What  ? am  I bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus? 

Or  stung  by  11  serpent  so  pestiferous? 

Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipt  in  Nessus’  blood? 
My  pain's  past  cure;  physic  can  do  no  good.** 


No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it,  Siculi  non  invencre  tyranni  majus  tormertr 
turn,  no  strappadoes,  hot  irons,  Phalaris’  bulls, 


“i  Nec  ira  deCim  tantum,  nec  tela,  neo  hostis, 
Quantum  sola  noces  animis  illapsa.” 


“Jove’s  wrath,  nor  devils  can 
Do  so  much  harm  to  th’  soul  of  man.” 


All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities  are  swallowed 
up,  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so 
many  small  brooks  ; ’tis  coagulum  omnium  atrumnarum  : which  k Ammianus 
applied  to  his  distressed  Palladius.  I say  of  our  melancholy  man,  lie  is  the 
cream  of  human  adversity,  the  'quintessence,  and  upshot;  all  other  diseases 
whatsoever,  are  but  flea-bitings  to  melancholy  in  extent  : ’Tis  the  pith  of 
them  all,  mEospitium  est  calamitatis  ; quid  verbis  opus  est  ? 

-Qoamctmquemulam  rem  quterls,  lllic  reperlea : " 


. Cap.  3.  de  mentis  allcnnt.  mmsti  dcgunt,  dum  tandem  mortem  quam tlment, suspeudio aut  sadmertioat, 
aut  alitiua  alia  vi,  precipitant  ut  multa  tristia  exempla  vidimus.  Arculanus  in  9.  Rhasis, c.  1 . 
neei  aito  so pracipitent  aut  alias  liedant.  r 0 omnium opinionibus incogitabilo malum  Lucian.Mor  esqua 
millc,  millXm  vivit  ncccs  gcrit,  peritquc.  Heinsius  Austriaco  ■ Reg  na  mortomn  cui  fomulgntur 

martyr.  Plautus. 
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and  a melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound  to  Caucasus ; 
the  true  Titius,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a vulture  devoured  (as  poets  feign) 
for  so  doth  "Lilius  Geraldus  interpret  it,  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares, 
and  so  ought  it  to  be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  for  help,  if 
a leg  or  an  arm  ache,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that  we  have 
an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  whatsoever,  we  desire  help  and  health, 
a present  recovery,  if  by  any  means  possible  it  may  be  procured ; we  will  freely 
part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter 
potions,  swallow  those  distasteful  pills,  suffer  our  joints  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut 
off,  any  thing  for  future  health : so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  precious  above  all  other 
things  in  this  world  is  life:  ’tis  that  we  chiefly  desire,  long  life  and  happy 
days,  ° multos  da,  Jupiter,  annos,  increase  of  years  all  men  wish;  but  to  a 
melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious ; that  which  they  so 
carefully  seek  to  preserve  pke  abhors,  he  alone;  so  intolerable  are  his  pains  ; 
some  make  a question,  graviores  morbi  corporis  an  animi,  whether  the  diseases 
of  the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous,  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to 
be  made  of  it,  viulto  enim  scevior  lo  ng  ague  est  atrocior  animi,  quam  corporis 

cruciatus  {Lem.  1.  1.  c.  12.)  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  far  more  grievous. 

Totuni  hie  pro  vulnere  corpus,  body  and  soul  is  misaffected  here,  but  the  soul 
especially.  So  Cardan  testifies,  da  rerum  var.  lib.  8.  40.  q Maximus  Tyrius 
a Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  r Dies  adimit 
cegritudinem  hominibus,  in  other  diseases  there  is  some  hope  likely,  but  these 
unhappy  men  are  born  to  misery,  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick,  the 
longer  they  live  the  worse  they  are,  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 


. Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a man 
m such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make  away  himself : and  how  these 
men  that  so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is 
lawful  in  such  cases,  and  upon  a necessity ; Plotinus,  l.  de  beatitud  c 7 and 
Socrates  himself  defends  it,  in  Plato’s  Pluedon,  “if  any  man  labour  of  an 
incurable  disease,  he  may  despatch  himself,  if  it  be  to  bis  o-nnrl  ” 
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mischief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save  their  honour,  or  vindicate 
their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba,  Syphax’s  wife  did,  Hanni- 
bal did,  as  J unius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Yirius,  and  those  Campanian  senators  in 
Livy  (pec.  3.  lib.  6.)  to  escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  that  poisoned  themselves. 
Themistocles  drank  bull’s  blood  rather  than  he  would  fight  against  his  coun- 
try, and  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  drink  poison,  Publius  Crassi/i£ms,  Cen- 
soi’ius  and  Plancus,  those  heroical  Romans  to  make  away  themselves,  than  to 
fall  into  their  enemies’  hands.  How  many  myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might 
I remember,  qui  sibi  lethum  Insontes  peperere  manu  1 dec.  1 Rhasis  in  the  Mac- 
cabees is  magnified  for  it,  Samson’s  death  approved.  So  did  Saul  and  Jonas 
sin,  and  many  worthy  men  and  women,  quorum  memoria  celebratur  in  Eccle- 
sia,  saith  “Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to  save  their  chastity  and  honour, 
when  Rome  was  taken,  as  Austin  instances,  l.  1.  cle  Givit.  Dei,  cap.  16.  Jerora 
vindicateth  the  same  in  Ionam;  et  Ambrose,  l.  3.  de  virginitate  commendeth 
Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius,  lib.  8.  cap.  15.  admires  a Roman  matron  for 
the  same  fact  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of  Maxentius  the  Tyrant.  Adel- 
helmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them  Beatas  virgines  quee  sic,  dec.  Titus 
Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senator,  Tully’s  dear 
friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed  of  an  incurable  disease, 
vitamque  procluceret  ad  augendos  dolor es,  sine  spe  salutis,  was  resolved  volun- 
tarily by  famine  to  despatch  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  pain ; and  when  as 
Agrippa,  and  the  rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculan- 
tes  obsecrarent  ne  id  quod  natura  cogeret,  ipse  acceleraret,  not  to  offer  violence 
to  himself,  “with  a settled  resolution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of 
his  good  intent,  and  not  seek  to  dekort  him  from  it:”  and  so  constantly  died, 
precesque  eorum  taciturnd  sua  obstinatione  depressit.  Even  so  did  Coi'ellius 
Rufus,  another  grave  senator,  by  the  relation  of  Plinius  Secundus,  epist.  lib.  1 . 
epist.  1 2.  famish  himself  to  death ; pedibus  correptus  cum  incredibiles  cruciatus 
et  indignissima  tormenta  pater etur,  a cibis  omnino  abstinuit;  bneither  he  nor 
Hispilla  his  wife  could  divert  him,  but  destinatus  mori  obstinate  magis,  &c.,  die 
he  would,  and  die  he  did.  So  did  Lycurgns,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chrysippus, 
Empedocles,  with  myriads,  &c.  In  wars,  for  a man  to  run  rashly  upon  immi- 
nent danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity,  °to  be 
the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a thousand’s  ruin  besides,  to  commit  wilful 
murder  in  a manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a glorious  thing,  and  he  shall 
be  crowned  for  it.  The  d Massagette  in  former  times,  6 Barbiceians,  and  I 
know  not  what  nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men  after  seventy  years,  to 
free  them  from  those  grievances  incident  to  that  age.  So  did  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Choa,  because  their  air  was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people 
generally  long  lived,  antevertebant  fatvrn  suum,  priusquam  manci  forent  aut 
imbecillitas  accederet,  papavere  vel  cicula,  with  poppy  or  hemlock  they  pre- 
vented death.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia  commends  voluntary  death,  if 
he  be  sibi  aut  aliis  molestus,  troublesome  to  himself  or  others  (“  fespecially  if 
to  live  be  a torment  to  him),  let  him  free  himself  with  his  own  hands  from  this 
tedious  life,  as  from  a prison,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed  by  others.  ’ . B And 
’tis  the  same  tenet  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno  of  old,  J usle  sapiens  sibi 
mortem  consciscit,  si  in  acerbis  doloribus  versetur,  membrorum  mutilatione  aut 
morbis  cegre  curandis,  and  which  Plato  9.  de  legibus  approves,  if  old  age, 
poverty,  ignominy,  &c.,  oppress,  and  which  Fabiusexpresseth  in  effect.  (Prcc- 
t'at.  7.  Institut.)  Nemo  nisi  sud  culpa  diu  dolet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in 

. Mac.  1 4.  42.  » Vindicate  Apoc.  lib.  * “ Finding  that  he  would  be  destined  toendure 

excruciating  pain  of  the  feet,  and  additional  tortures,  ho  abstained  from  food  altogether.  As  amongst 

Turks  and  others.  ‘‘Bohemus,  de  moribus  gent.  “rElian.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  omnes  (0.  annum  egi  wsos 
lnterficiunt.  ' Lib.  2.  Pnesertim  quum  tormentum  ei  vita  sit,  bona  spe  fretus,  aeerba  viU  velut  a cai  ce^e 
si  eximat,  vel  ab  aliis  eximi  sua  voluntatepatiatur.  «Nam  quis  amphoram  exsiccans  foeccm  exoibciet, 
(Seneca,  epist.  58.)  quis  in  poenas  etrisum  viveret  ? stulti  est  mancre  in  vita  cum  sit  miser. 
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China,  (saitli  Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit,)  “hif  they  be  in  despair  of  better  for- 
tunes, or  tired  and  tortured  with  misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and 
many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at  their  door.  Tacitus 
the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much  approve  a voluntary  departure, 
and  Aust.  de  civ.  Dei,  l.  1.  c.  29.  defends  a violent  death,  so  that  it  be  under- 
taken in  a good  cause,  nemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  nonfuerat  aliquando  moriturus; 
quid  autem  interest  quo  mortis  genere  vita  ista  finiatur,  quando  ille  cuifinitur, 
iterummorinon  cogiturl  dec.,  'no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volens  nolens,  ho 
must  die  at  last,  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  who  knows 
when  they  may  happen,  utrum  satius  est  unam  perpeli  moriendo,  an  oinnes 
timere  vivendo,  k rather  suffer  one,  than  fear  all.  “Death  is  better  than  a 
bitter  life,”  Ecclus.  xxx.  17.  'and  a harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than,  by  once 
dying,  to  be  freed  from  all.  Theombrotus  Ambraciotes  persuaded  I know  not 
how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,  by  a luculent  oration  he  made  of  the 
miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves. 
And  having  read  Plato’s  divine  tract  de  anima,  for  example’s  sake  led  the 
way  first.  That  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will  tell  you  as  much, 

“ Jamque  vale  Soli  cum  diceret  Ambrociotes, 

In  Stygios  fertur  desiluisse  lacus, 

Morte  nihil  dignum  passus : sed  forte  Platonis 
Divini  eximium  de  uece  legit  opus.”  “» 

“ Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  *die  a natural  death : the  Circum- 
cellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away,  with 
many  such:  “but  these  are  false  and  pagan  positions,  profane  stoical  para- 
doxes, wicked  examples,  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in 
this  kind,  they  are  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a wrong  ground.  “Ho  evil 
is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it;”  reclamat  Christus,  reclamat  Scriptura, 
God,  and  all  good  men  are  p against  it:  He  that  stabs  another  can  kill  his 
body;  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own  soul.  qMale  meretur  qui  dat 
mendico  quod  edat;  nam  et  illud  quod  dat  perit ; et  illi  producit  vitam  ad 
miseriam : he  that  gives  a beggar  an  alms  (as  that  comical  poet  saith)  doth  ill, 
because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But  Lactantius,  l.  6.  c.  7.  de  vero 
cultu,  calls  it  a detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it,  lib.  3.  de  sap.  cap.  18. 
and  S.  Austin,  ep.  52.  ad  Macedonium,  cap.  61.  ad  Dulcilium  Tribunum: 
so  doth  Hierom  to  Marcella  of  Blesilla’s  death,  Non  recipio  tales  animas,dec.,  he 
calls  such  men  martyres  stultce  Philosophise : so  doth  Cyprian  de  duplici  mar - 
tyrio;  Si  qui  sic  moriantur,  aut  injvrmitas,  aut  ambitio,  aut  dementia  cogit  eos  ; 
’tis  mere  madness  so  to  do,  furor  est  ne  moriare  mori.  To  this  effect  writes 
Arist.  3.  Ethic.  Lipsius  Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  Philosophiam  lib.  3.  dissertat. 
23.  but  it  needs  no  confutation.  This  only  let  me  add,  that  in  some  cases, 
those 8 hard  censures  of  such  as  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some 
desperate  fit  to  others,  which  sometimes  they  do,  by  stabbing,  slashing,  etc., 
are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves  for  the  time, 
or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that  in  extremity,  they  know  not 
what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason,  judgment,  all,  ‘as  a ship  that  is  void  of  a 
pilot,  must  needs  impioge  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwreck. 


violen^M  sibUnferunt  veW^imibt!n0n'm  desP?rationo> yel  malorum  perpessione  fracti  et  fatigati,  vel  manus 
violtntas  siln  intcrunt  vel  ut  inimicis  suis  cegro  facianfc,  Sec.  1 “ No  one  ever  died  in  this  wav  who  would  not 

the endis  noToblhre^tod’i^i  dof8lt  sig,lify  how  Iifo  itse*fmay  be  ended,  since  lie  who  comes  to 

self  &c  A?ax  ?n  d^n!dw  npfn?/r?  f‘me  * , , bo  did  Anthony,  Galba,  Vitcllius,  Otho,  Aristotle  him- 

self,  &.C.  Ajax  in  despair,  Cleopat  a to  save  her  honour.  Unertius  deligitur  diu  vivere,  quam  in  tiinoro 
tot  morborum  semcl  moriendo  nullum  deineeps  formidurc.  m « And  now  when  AmbroclotM  was  bW 
faicwcll  to  the  light  of  day,  and  about  to  cast  himself  into  the  Stygian  pool,  although  he  hud  not  been  guilty 
of  any  crime  that  merited  death : but,  perhaps,  he  had  read  that  divine  work  of  Plato  upon  Death.”  « Curtius 
wr!i?r’bitMmUe w PnEClsus> cont-  1 • b s-  qnidam  naufragio  facto  amlssis  tribus  liberis,  et  uxore,  suspendit  sc- 
SK  cx  Pr*tcreuntibus  laqueum ; A liberato  reus  fit  malefic!!.  Seneca.  p See  Lipsius 

Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  philosophiam  lib.  3.  dissert.  22.  D.  Kings  U Lect.  on  Jonas  D Abbot's  6 Lect  m. 

dem ’m  1?r0ophft-,  m q na,lUUS-  .•  ' Mart'al-  * A*  to  be  buried  out  of  Christian  burial  with  a sm k<L 

de„m;  1 . at0  J,  du  legibus,  vult  separatim  sepeliri,  qui  sibi  ipsis mortem  consciscunt.  &c.  lose  tlieir  iroods  Vc" 
‘Mavis  destituta  nauclero,  In  terribUem  aliquem  scopulum  impingit.  U & 


2SS  Prognostics  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  4. 

"P • Porestus  hath  a story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that  made  away  them- 
selves, and  for  so  foul  a fact,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  infamously 
buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use:  to  terrify  others,  as  it  did  the  Milesian 
virgins  of  old,  but  upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  the 
censure  was 1 revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  by  David, 
2 Sam.  ii.  4.  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  Irascere  inlerfectori,  sed  miserere  inter- 
fecti;  be  justly  offended  with  him  as  he  was  a murderer,  but  pity  him  now 
as  a dead  man.  Thus  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ; but  what 
shall  become  of  then  souls,  God  alone  can  tell;  his  mercy  may  come  inter 
poniem  etfontem,  inter  gladium  et  Jugulum,  betwixt  the  bridge  and  the  brook, 
the  knife  and  the  throat.  Quod  cuiquam  contigit,  cuivis  potest:  Who  knows 
how  he  may  be  tempted?  It  is  his  case,  it  may  be  thine:  yQuce  sua  sors 

hodie  est,  eras  fore  vestra  potest.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in 
our  censures,  as  some  are;  charity  will  judge  and  hope  the  best:  God  be 
merciful  unto  us  all. 

"Observat.  _ xSeneca  tract.  1.  1.  8.  c.  4.  Lex,  Homicida  In  se  insepultns  abjiciatur,  contradicitur;  Ee 
quod  afferre  sibi  manus  coactus  sit  assiduis mails;  summam  infielicitatein  suam  in  hoc  removit,  quod  exieti- 
anabat  licere  misero  mori.  i Buchanan.  Eleg.  lib. 


THE 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SECOND  PARTITION. 


Cure  of 
melancholy 
is  either 


Sect.  1. 
General 
to  all, 
which 
contains 


Unlawful 

means 

forbidden, 


or 


Lawful 


means, 
which  are 


'Mem. 

1.  From  the  devil,  magicians,  witches,  &c.,  by  charms, 
spells,  incantations,  images,  &c. 

Quest.  1.  Whether  they  can  cure  this,  or  other 
suchlike  diseases? 

Quest.  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  cure,  it  be  law- 
ful to  seek  to  them  for  help  ? 

2.  Immediately  from  God,  a Jove  principium,  by 
prayer,  &c. 

3.  Quest.  1.  Whether  saints  and  their  relics  can  help 

this  infirmity? 

Quest.  2.  Whether  it  he  lawful  in  this  case  to 
sue  to  them  for  aid? 

Subsect. 


or 


or 

4.  Medi- 
ately by 
Nature, 
which 
concerns 
and 

works  by 


Physician , in  whom  is  required  science, 
confidence,  honesty,  &c. 

2.  Patient , in  whom  is  required  obedi- 
ence, constancy,  willingness,  patience, 
confidence,  bounty,  &c.,  not  to  practise 
on  himself. 

3.  Physic,  ( Dietetical  <Y< 

-<  Pharmaceutical  & 


Matter 
and  qua- 
lity. 

1.  Subs. 


<T  Sect.  2. 
Dietetical, 
which  con- 
sists in  re- 
forming 
those  six 
non-natural 
things,  as  in 


which  

. v consists  of  ( Chirurgical  n 

Particular  to  the  three  distinct  species,  25  Q,  rrji 

Such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  well-dressed,  hot, 
sod,  &c.,  young,  moist,  of  good  nourishment,  &e. 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well-baked. 

Water  clear  from  the  fountain. 

Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong. 

C Mountain  birds,  partridge,  pheasant, 
i Flesh  j quails,  &c. 

' ( Teu’  caP°n>  mutton,  veal,  kid,  rabbit,  &c. 

5 That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as  pike, 
( perch,  trout,  sea-fish,  solid,  white,  &c. 
(Borage,  bugloss,  balm,  succory,  endive, 
( violets  in  broth,  not  raw,  &c. 

| Raisins  of  the  sun,  apples  corrected  for 
and  roots  ( wind,  oranges,  &c.,  parsnips, potatoes, &c. 
( At  seasonable  and  usual  times  of  repast,  in  good  order, 
< not  before  the  first  be  concocted,  sparing,  not  over- 
. ( much  of  one  dish. 

2.  Rectification  of  retention  and  evacuation,  as  costivencss,  venerv  bleediuo- 
at  nose,  months  stopped,  baths,  &c.  ’ 7’  3 

fied  wirthtla  \ thi  Cll°-icC  Site  of  our  country dwelling-place, 

dhrressi'on  of  1 a , , r „0t  fnd  P0,st’  hSht.  wholesome,  pleasant,  &c. 

the  air  f RPR  7’  oftei?  cJlange  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs,  tern- 
mo  air.  pests,  ormnino-  wlnA™,,,.  „ c. ° ’ ° ’ 


Diet  rec- 
tified. 

1.  Memb. 


or 


Flesh 

Fish 

Herbs 

Fruits 


2.  Quan- 
tity. 


4.  Exercise.  i 


-n  Pests>  opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 

I ,.|K)<  y and  mind,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting,  riding, 
shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fair  fields, 
galleries,  tennis,  bar. 

| 01  m!nd,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.,  to  see  plays,  masks,  &c.. 
. p ,.R  . ' senous  studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 

5.  Kectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c. 

16.  rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  gv 

U 
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r Subsect. 

' From  j 1.  By  using  all  good  means  of  help,  confessing  to  a friend,  &c. 
himself  "1  Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 

(_  Not  giving  way  to  passions,  hut  resisting  to  his  utmost. 


Memb.  6. 
Passions 
and  pertur- ' 
bations  of 
the  mind 
rectified. 


or 


from  his 
_ friends. 


2.  By  fair  and  foul  means,  counsel,  comfort,  good  persuasion 

witty  devices,  fictions,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  satisfy  his  mind 

3.  Music  of  all  sorts  aptly  applied. 

4.  Mirth  and  merry  company. 


( Sect.  3. 

A consola- 
tory digres- 
sion, con- 
taining re- 
medies to  all 
discontents 
and  passions 
of  the  mind. 


' Memb. 

1.  General  discontents  and  grievances  satisfied. 

2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of  body 

sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  &c. 

3.  Poverty  and  want,  such  calamities  and  adver- 

sities. 

4.  Against  servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprison- 

ment, banishment,  &c. 

\ 5.  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  death  of  friends 
or  otherwise. 

6.  Against  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  emulation, 

ambition,  and  self-love,  &c. 

7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  contempts, 
disgraces,  contumelies,  slanders,  and  scoffs,  &c. 

8.  Against  all  other  grievances  and  ordinary 

symptoms  of  this  disease  of  melancholy. 


f O 

G> 

3 


Sect.  4. 
Pharmaceu- 
tics, or  phy- 
sic which 
cureth  with 
medicines, 
•with  a di-  . 
gression  of  j 
this  kind  of 
physic,  is 
either 
Memb.  1. 
Subsect.  1. 


or 


Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a di- 
gression 
of  exotic 
simples. 
2.  Subs. 


Herbs. 
3.  Subs. 


< 


To  the  heart;  borage, bugloss, scorzonera,&c. 
To  the  head;  balm,  hops,  nenuphar,  &c. 
Liver;  eupatory,  artemisia,  &e. 

Stomach;  wormwood, centaury,  pennyroyal. 
Spleen;  ceterache,  ash,  tamarisk. 

To  purify  the  blood;  endive,  succory,  &c. 
Against  wind;  origan,  fennel,  aniseed,  &c. 
Precious  stones,  as  smaragdes,  chelidonies,  &c. 
Minerals;  as  gold,  &c. 

r Wines;  as  of  hellebore,  bugloss, 
\ tamarisk,  &c. 

j Syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  hops, 
(_  epithyme,  endive,  succory,  &c. 


or 


or 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a di- 
gression 
of  com- 
pounds. 
1.  Subs. 


Fluid 


►O  / 

g.S 


or 


or 


f Conserves  of  violets,  maidenhair, 
con-  \ borage,  bugloss,  roses,  &c. 
sisting.  j Confections ; treacle,  mithiidate. 
eclegmcs  or  linctures. 

{Diambra,  dianthos. 
Diamargaritum  calidum. 
Diamoscum  dulce. 

Electuarium  de  gemmis. 
Laetificans  Galeni  et  llhasis. 
or 

Diamargaritum  frigidum. 
j Diarrhodon  abbatis. 
cold  Diacorolli,  diacodium  with  their 
tables. 


solid,  as 
those 
aroma- 
tical 
confec- 
tions. 


Condites  of  all  sorts,  &c. 

' Oils  of  camomile,  violets,  roses,  &c. 

Out-  Ointments,  alablastritum,  populeum,  &c. 
wardly  {Liniments,  plasters,  cerates,  cataplasms, 
used,  as  | frontals,  fomentations,  epithymes,  sack., 
I bags,  odoraments,  posies,  &c. 


PartkuMr’to  the  three  distinct  species,  25  a W- 
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Medicines 
purging 
melan- 
choly, are 
either 
Memb.  2. 


Simples 

purging 

melan- 

choly. 


' 1.  Subs. 
Upward, 
as  vomits. 

< or 

Down- 

ward. 

2.  Subs. 


Assarabacca,  laurel,  white  hellebore,  scilla,  or  sea- 
onion,  antimony,  tobacco. 

More  gentle;  as  senna,  cpithyme,  polipody,  myr- 
obalanes,  fumitory,  &c. 

Stronger ; aloes,  lapis  Armenus,  lapis  lazuli,  black 
hellebore. 


or 


3.  Subs. 
Com- 
pounds 
purging 
melan- 
. choly. 


' Superior 
parts. 

or 


Mouth 

< 

or 


Liquid;  as  potions,  juleps,  syrups, 
wine  of  hellebore,  bugloss,  &c. 

Solid ; as  lapis  Armenus,  and  lazuli, 
pills  of  Indae,  pills  of  fumitory,  &c. 

Electuaries,  diasena,  confection  of  ha- 
mech,  hierologladium,  &c. 


Not  swallowed;  as  gargarisms,  mastica- 
tories,  &c. 


Nostrils,  sneezing  powders,  odoraments,  perfumes, &c. 


Interior  parts ; as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppositories 
of  Castilian  soap,  honey  boiled,  &c. 


f Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  almost,  and  all  the  distinct  species 
n Chirurgical  physic,  ^ith.knife,  horseleeches, 
which  consists  of  S £uPPln£-glasses. 

Memb.  3.  Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boring. 

Dropax  and  sinapismus. 

Issues  to  several  parts,  and  upon  several  occasions. 


25  Sect.  5. 
Cure  of 
head-me- 
lancholy. 
Memb.  1. 


1.  Subsect. 

Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistening,  easy  of  digestion. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary. 

Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature. 

Exercise  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 

2'  ifthe!'e  be  need-  or  that  the  Wood  be  corrupt,  in  the  arm 

foiehead,  &c.,  or  with  cupping*  glasses.  ’ 

' F^TeS  ’ i a?- ny?lp  of  borage,  bugloss,  epithyme,  hops, 
with  their  distilled  waters,  &c.  1 


3.  Prepara- 
tives and 
purgers. 


4.  Averters.  < 


5.  Cordials, 
resolvers, 
hinderers. 


Purgers;  as  Montanus,  and  Matthiolus  helleborismus  Quer- 
cetanus,  syrup  of  hellebore,  extract  of  hellebore,’  pul  vis 
Hah,  antimony  prepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mirabilis  ; which 
are  used,  if  gentler  medicines  will  not  take  place  with 
Arnoldus,  vinum  buglossatum,  senna,  cassia,  myrobalanes 

. fa7K“:  K“0te  M- 

rpt5LLT°sil0r“s' 

do  open  the  haemorrhoids  with  liorsclceche.s,  to  apply  horse- 

“*-*5  VS, 

ISScrownb°nne’  cautcrics>  hot  irons  iu  the  suture  of  the 

A cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink. 

iiezars  stone,  amber,  spice. 

cST“„0o?»lSifl0S,'  r“0’’ f,,mil0,T- 

Elcctuarium  Iccti/icans  Galeni  et  R basis , Ac. 

dJiamargantwnfrig.  diaboraginatum , Ac. 
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6.  Correctors 
of  accidents, 
i ns, 


O 

o 

o 

£ 

CD 


CD 

CD 

*P 

P 

P 

P- 

P 

H 

CD 


Inwardly 

taken, 


Odoraments  of  roses,  violets. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  with  the  decoctions  of  nympliea, 
lettuce,  mallows,  &c. 

Epithymes,  ointments,  bags  to  the  heart. 

Fomentations  of  oil  for  the  belly. 

Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  were  sod  mallows,  violets, 
roses,  water-lilies,  borage  flowers,  ramsheads,  &c. 

f Poppy,  nymphca,  lettuce,  roses, 
Simples  < purslane,  henbane,  mandrake, 

( nightshade,  opium,  &c. 
or  ( Liquid;  as  syrups  of  poppy,  ver- 
basco,  violets,  roses. 

Com-  < Solid;  as  requies  Nicholai,  Plii- 
pounds.  Ionium , Romanum , Lauda- 

num Paracelsi. 

Oil  of  nymphea,  poppy,  violets,  roses,  man- 
or drake,  nutmegs. 

Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water,  opium. 
Frontals  of  rose-cake,  rose-vinegar,  nutmeg. 
Ointments,  alablastritum,  unguentum  po- 
puleum,  simple,  or  mixed  with  opium. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  sponges, 
music,  murmur  and  noise  of  waters. 
Frictions  of  the  head  and  outward  parts, 
sacculi  of  henbane,  wormwood  at  his 
pillow,  &c. 

Against  terrible  dreams ; not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  peas,  cab- 
bage, venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  use  balm,  hart’s 
tongue,  &c. 

Against  ruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  and  outward 
remedies. 


Outward- 
ly used, 
as 


2.  Memb.  f Diet,  preparatives,  purges,  averters,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before. 

Cure  of  me-  J Phlebotomy  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent, 
lancholy  over  i To  correct  and  cleanse  the  blood  with  fumitory,  senna,  succory,  dandelion, 
the  body.  {_  endive,  &c. 


rrji  Cure 
o ' hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 

3.  Mem. 


Subsect.  1. 

Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 

Diet,  preparatives,  averters,  cordials,  purgers,  as  before,  saving  that  they  must 
not  be  so  vehement. 

Use  of  pennyroyal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured  many. 
To  provoke  urine  with  aniseed,  daucus,  asarum,  &c.,  and  stools,  if  need  be, 
by  clysters  and  suppositories. 

To  respect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondries. 

To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 

To  vomit  after  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

r Galanga,  gentian,  enula,  angelica,  cala- 
Eoots,  < mus  aromaticus,  zedoary,  china,  con- 
( dite  ginger,  &c. 

S Pennyroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leaves, 
and  berries,  scordium,  bethany,  laven- 
der, camomile,  centaury,  wormwood, 
cummin,  broom,  orange  pills. 

„ . ( Saffron,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  pep- 

bpices,  | perj  musk,  zedoary  with  wine,  &c. 

„ , ( Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  cary,  cum- 

v bceus,  i min, nettle, bays, parsley, granaparadisi. 

4 2 f Dianisum,diagalanga,diaciminum,diacalaminthes, 

2.  to  ex-  g\  electuarium  debaccis  lauri,benedictalaxativa,&c., 

pel  wind.  1 pulviscarminativus, and pulvis descrip.  Antidota- 

l § L r‘°  Florentino,  aromaticum,  rosatum,  Mithridatc. 
Outwardly  used,  as  cupping-glasses  to  the  hypochondries  without 
scarification,  oil  of  camomile,  rue,  aniseed,  their  decoctions,  & c. 


Inwardly 

taken, 


or 


THE  SECOND  PARTITION. 


THE  CURE  OE  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected. 

Inveterate  Melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be  a continuate,  inexor- 
able disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves,  most  part, 
as  “Montanus  observes,  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is 
most  violent,  or  at  least,  according  to  the  same  bauthor,  “ it  may  be  mitigated 
and  much  eased.”  Nil  desperandum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impos- 
sible for  him  that  is  most  grievously  affected,  if  he  be  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure, 
which  I have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of  the  causes;  first  general,  then 
particular;  and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures  some 
be  lawful,  some  again  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and  often 
used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted.  As  first,  whether  by 
these  diabolical  means,  which  are  commonly  practised  by  the  devil  and  his 
ministers,  sorcerers,,  witches,  magicians,  <fcc.,  by  spells,  cabalistical  words, 
charms,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philters,  incantations,  <fcc.,  this 
disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured?  and  if  they  may,  whether  it  be  lawful  to. 
make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such  ' 
means  in  any  case?.  The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  questioned 
amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Yalesius,  cont.  med.  lib. 

5 cap.  6,  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heurnius,  l.  3.  pract.  med.  cap.  28,  Cselius,  lib. 
l b.  c.  16,  Delrio,  tom.  3,  Wierus,  lib.  2.  de  prceslig.  deem.,  Libanius  Lavater, 
de  sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7,  Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Pistorium,  Poly  dor 
Virg.,  1.  1 de  prodig.,  Tandlerus,  Lemnius  (Hippocrates  and  Avicenna 
amongst  the  rest),  deny  that  spirits  or  devils  have  any  power  over  us,  and 
reler  ail  with  1 omponatius  of  Padua  to  natural  causes  and  humours.  Of  the 
other  opinion  are  Bodmus,  Dannonomantice,  lib.  3.  cap.  2,  Arnoldus,  Marcellus 

Mill™?!  P^acelsf’  AP°&*  Magic.,  Agrippa,  lib.  2.  de  occult, 

cfplif  rrm>  if'  ' lA  'r  ‘ 6t  ' C‘  et  Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  vit. 
Jovian  ns  ^Pn  Td>‘  i ^a^eofctus>  promiscua  doct.  cap.  24, 

Sulvffi  0°  I mS’  PW-  2>  PUn • Ub-  2S-  c-  2>  Stmbo,  lib.  15.  Geog^Leo 
Dr  Find  ^ UYJ'  Tnar-’  0swoldus  Crollius,  Ernestus  Burgravius, 

Solomon’s  f iU'dai;  de  TH’  brinS3  many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and 
tlv  tTh  n ^ °ld  Hennes’  Artefius,  Costaben  Luca,  Picatrix  &c., 

that  such  cures  may  be  done  They  can  make  fire  it  shall  not  burn,  letch 

Imstilf  sZnh  FI016!  g°,0d3’  SheW  theirabsent  iaces  in  a glass,  make  serpents 

stiff,  stanch  blood,  salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-achq 

* Conail.  235.  pro  Abbate  Italo.  - Consil.  23.  aut  curabitur,  aut  certb  minus  afficietur,  si  voieU 
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melancholy,  et  omnia  mundi  mala,  make  men  immortal,  young  again  as  the 
“Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have  done  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some  which 
jugglers  in  d China  maintain  still  (as  Tragaltius  writes)  that  theycan  do  by  their 
extraordinary  skill  in  physic,  and  some  of  our  modern  chemists  by  their  strange 
limbecks,  by  their  spells,  philosopher’s  stones  and  charms.  “ “Many  doubt,” 
saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  “ whether  the  devil  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath 
not  made,  and  some  flatly  deny  it,  howsoever  common  experience  confirms  to 
our  astonishment,  that  magicians  can  work  such  feats,  and  that  the  devil  with- 
out impediment,  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  cure  such 
maladies  by  means  to  us  unknown.”  Daneus  in  his  tract  de  Sortiariis  sub- 
scribes to  this  of  Taurellus;  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  maintaineth  as  much,  and  so 
do  most  divines,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience  they  can 
commit f agentes  cum  patientibus,  colligere  semina  rerum,  eaque  materia;  appli- 
care,  as  Austin  infers  de  Civ.  Dei  et  de  Trinit.,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  et  8.  they  can 
work  stupendous  and  admirable  conclusions;  we  see  the  effects  only,  but  not  the 
causes  of  them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures.  Soicereis  ate 
too  common;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white- witches,  as  tney  call  them,  in 
every  village,  which  if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmities  of 
body  and  mind,  Servatores  in  Latin,  and  they  have  commonly  St.  Catharine  s 
wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about  them, 
resistant  incantatorum  prcestigiis  (B  Boissardus  writes),  morbos  a sagis  motos 
propulsant,  &c.,  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer,  “hor  not  to  believe,  were  to 
rim  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity,”  saith  Taurellus.  Leo 
Suavius  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus  seems  to  make  it  an  art,  which  ought 
to  be  approved ; Pistorius  and  others  stifly  maintain  the  use  of  charms,  woi  ds, 
characters,  &c.  Arsvera  est,  sed  pauci  artifices  reperiuntur;  the  art  is  true, 
but  there  be  but  a few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  de  hist, 
mir.  cap.  1.  proves  out  of  Josephus’  eight  books  of  antiquities,  that  “'Solomon 
so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by  spells,  charms,  and  droveaway  devils, 
and  that  Eleazar  did  as  much  before  Vespasian.”  Langius  in  his  med.  epist. 
holds  Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupendous  cures  in  his  time,  to  have 
used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a magician.  Many  famous  cures 
are  daily  done  in  this  kind,  the  devil  is  an  expert  physician,  as  Godelman  calls 
him,  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  and  God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians 
to  produce  such  effects,  as  Lavater,  cap.  3.  lib.  8.  par*.  3.  cap.  1,  Polid.  A iig., 
lib.  1.  de  prodigiis,  Delrio  and  others  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done,  and  as 
Paracels.,  Tom.  4.  de  morb.  ament,  stiffly  maintains,  ‘“‘they  cannot  otherwise 
be  cured  but  by  spells,  seals,  and  spiritual  physic.”  1 Arnoldus,  lib.  de  sigiliis, 
sets  down  the  making  of  them,  so  doth  Rulandus  and  many  otheis. 

Hoc  posito , they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is  whether  it  be 
lawful  in  a desperate  case  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a wizards  advice.  -Lis 
a common  practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a witch  and  then  to  a physician, 
if  one  cannot  the  other  shall,  Flectere  si  nequeant  superos  Acheronta  movebunt. 
“ “It  matters  not,”  saith  Paracelsus,  “whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels, 
or  unclean  spirits  cure  him,  so  that  he  be  eased.”  If  a man  fall  into  a ditch, 
as  he  prosecutes  it,  what  matter  is  it  whether  a friend  or  an  enemy  help  him 
oUt?  and  if  I be  troubled  with  such  a malady,  what  care  I whetherthe  devil 
himself,  or  any  of  his  ministers  by  God’s  permission,  redeem  me?  He  calls  a 

• V1Q0  Renatum  Morey,  Animad.  in  s .cholan,  WdnttSdS 

cur  non  ad  centum?  si  ad  cmitum.cur  > 1 auotidiana  cxperientia  conflrmat,  magos  magno  mul- 

possit  morbos  curaro  quos  non  fcelf,  alii  neg  , 4 imuedimentum  permeare,  et  modis  nobis  ignotis 

torum  stuporc  morbos  curare,  slngalu i eorpo  ‘8  partg^“trJ Ph  HlBc  alii  rident,  sed  vereor  ne 
curare.  • Agcntia  cum  pat  entibus  conjugu  . . P-  (‘ati3  , Refert  Solomon em  mentis  morbos 

dum  nolumus  esse  creduli,  vltium  non  eflugnun  Vesnasiano  fecit  Eleazar.  k Spirituales  morbl 

eurasse  et  da^ones  ubegisse  ipsos  carmlni e”o1e"  ad  M^choUam,^ T - L?b.  1.  de  occult, 

ptt  nihU  XtanDcms  an  diaboh^gell  an  immundi  spiritus  *gro  open,  ferant.  modo  morbus  curetur. 
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“magician  God’s  minister  and  his  vicar,  applying  that  of  vos  estis  dii  profanely 
to  them,  for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus,  'part.  1.  fol.  45.  And  elsewhere 
he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a good  faith,  “°a  strong  imagination,  and 
they  shall  find  the  effects : let  divines  say  to  the  contrary  what  they  will.”  He 
proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise  be  cured.  Incantatione 
orti  incantatione  curari  debent;  if  they  be  caused  by  incantation,  p they  must 
be  cured  by  incantation.  Constantinus,  lib.  4.  approves  of  such  remedies: 
Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  AErodius,  rerum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tit.  7.  Salicetus 
Godefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them ; modo  sint  ad  sanitatern, 
quce  d magis  fiunt,  seciis  non,  so  they  be  for  the  parties’  good,  or  not  at  all. 
But  these  men  are  confuted  by  Remigius,  Bodinus,  deem.  lib.  3.  cap , 2,  Godel- 
manus,  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  Wierus,  Delrio,  lib.  6.  queest.  2.  tom.  3.  mag.  inquis., 
Erastus  de  Lamiis;  all  our  qdivines,  schoolmen,  and  such  as  write  cases  of 
conscience  are  against  it,  the  scripture  itself  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a mortal 
sin,  Levit.  cap.  xviii.  xix.  xx,  Deut.  xviii.  <kc.,  Rom.  viii.  19,  “Evil  is  not  to 
be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it.”  Much  better  it  were  for  such  patients 
that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a little  misery  in  this  life,  than  to  hazard  their 
souls’  health  for  ever,  and  as  Delrio  counselleth,  “rmuch  better  die,  than  be  so 
cured.  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  I'emedies,  and 
magical  exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar,  Ineneus,  Tertullian, 
Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such,  and  magic  itself  hath  been  publicly 
professed  in  some  universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracow  in 
Poland : but  condemned  anno  1318,  by  the  chancellor  and  university  of  “Paris. 
Om  pontifical  writers  retain  many  of  these  adjurations  and  forms  of  exorcisms 
still  in  the  church;  besides  those  in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and 
such  as  aie  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in  Christ’s  name.  Read  Idieron.  Mengus 
cap.  3,  Pet.  Tyreus,  part.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exorcisms  they  prescribe,  besides 
those  ordinary  means  of  “‘fire  sufiumigations,  lights,  cutting  the  air  with 
swords,”  cap.  57.  herbs,  odours:  of  which  Tostatus  treats,  2 Leg.  cap.  16. 
queest.  43.  you  shall  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  superstitious  forms  of  ex- 
orcisms among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 


MEMB.  IL 


Lawful  Cures,  first  from  God. 


; . . * * uui  uj  mm  juj  , 

cijuum,  hue  refer  exitum.  Hor.  3.  carin.  Od.  6. 


1 My  son  fail  not  in 
s Hue  omne  prin. 
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stalled,  lay  flat  oil  his  back,  and  cried  aloud,  help  Hercules ! but  that  was  to 
little  purpose,  except  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rotis  tute  ipse  annitaris,  he 
whipped  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  God  works  by 
means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle : “ Oranclum  est  ut 
sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and  mind, 
so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  continue  it.  Some  kind 
of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and  both  necessarily 
required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  the  physic  we  can  use,  art,  excel- 
lent industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God,  nil  juvat  immensos 
Cratero  promittere  montes:  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except 
God  bless  us. 


“non  Siculi  dapes 

, Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  animum  cytheraeve  cautua. 


• Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 
jEgroto  possunt  domino  deducere  febres." 

b “ With  house,  with  land,  with  money,  and  with  gold. 
The  master’s  fever  will  not  be  controll’d." 


"We  must  use  our  prayer  and  physic  both  together:  and  so  no  doubt  but  our 
prayers  will  be  available,  and  our  physic  take  effect.  ’Tis  that  Hezekiah  prac- 
tised, 2 Kings  xx,  Luke  the  Evangelist:  and  which  we  are  enjoined,  Coloss, 
iv.  not  the  patient  only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  a heathen, 
required  this  in  a good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  lib.  de  Plat,  et  Jlipp. 
dog.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  and  in  that  tract  of  his,  an  mores  sequantur  temp.  cov.  ca. 
11.  ’tis  a rule  which  he  doth  inculcate, c and  many  others.  Hyperius  in  his 
first  hook  de  sacr.  script,  led.  speaking  of  that  happiness  and  good  success  which 
all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures,  d tells  them  that  “it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  except  with  a true  faith  they  call  upon  God,  and  teach  their 
patients  to  do  the  like.”  The  council  of  Lateran,  Canon  22.  decreed  they 
should  do  so ; the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much : “ what- 
soever thou  takest  in  hand  (saith  “Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy  counsel,  consult 
with  him;  that  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart  (Psal.  cxlvii.  3.),  and 
bindeth  up  their  sores.”  Other-wise  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  cap.  xlvi.  11. 
denounced  to  Egypt,  In  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsel  which  fComineus  that  politic  historio- 
grapher gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy  overthrow 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  extremely  melan- 
choly, and  sick  to  death : insomuch  that  neither  physic  nor  persuasion  could 
do  him  any  good,  perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike,  adviseth  all  great 
men  in  such  cases,  “sto  pray  first  to  God  with  all  submission  and  penitency, 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physic.”  The  very  same  fault  it  was, 
which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Judah,  that  he  relied  more  on 
physic  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend  it.  And  ’tis 
a fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of  men.  The  prophet  David  was 
so  observant  of  this  precept,  that  in  his  greatest  misery  and  vexation  of  mind, 
he  put  this  rule  first  in  practice.  Psal.  lxxvii.  3,  “ When  I am  in  heaviness, 
I will  think  on  God.”  Psal.  lxxxvi.  4,  “ Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  for 
unto  thee  I lift  up  my  soul:”  and  verse  7,  “ In  the  day  of  trouble  will  1 call 
upon  thee,  for  thou  hearest  me.”  Psal.  liv.  1,  “Save  me,  0 God,  by  thy 
name,”  &c.  Psal.  lxxxii.  psal.  xx.  And  ’tis  the  common  practice  of  all  good 
men,  Psal.  cvii.  13,  “ When  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they 
cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from  their  distress.” 


•Music  and  fine  fare  can  do  no  good.  *IIor.  1.  1.  ep.  2.  bSint  Croesi  et  Crassi  licet,  non  bos 

Pactolus  aureas  undas  agens  eripiet  unquam  fc  miseriis.  • Scientia  de  Deo  debet  in  medico  mfixa  esse, 
Mesue  Arabs.  Sanat  omnes  languores  Dcus.  For  you  shall  pray  to  your  Lord,  that  he  would  prosper  that 
which  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use  physic  for  the  prolonging  of  life,  Ecclus.  xxxvm.  4.  a Omnes  optaut 
quandam  in  medicina  failicitatem,  sed  hanc  non  est  quod  expectent,  nisi  Deum  veri  fide  mvocent,  atqueaigios 
similiter  ad  ardentem  vocationem  excitent.  ' Lemnius  fe  Gregor,  exlior.  ad  vitam  opt.  mstit.  cap  4S. 

Quicquid  meditaris  aggredi  aut  pcrficere,  Deum  in  consilium  adliibeto.  fCommentar.  lib.  7.  ob  lnteliceni 
pugnam  contristatus,  in  aigritudinem  incidit,  ita  ut  it  medieis  curari  non  posset.  * ln  bis  annul  mans 

princeps  imprimis  ad  Deum  prccetur,  etpeccatia  veniam  exoret,  indc  ad  medicluam,  &c. 


Mem.  3.J 
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And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing,  as  David  confcsseth,  Psal.  xxx. 
1 1,  “ Thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  joy,  thou  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth, 
and  girded  me  with  gladness.”  Therefore  he  adviseth  all  others  to  do  the 
like,  Psal.  xxxi.  24,  “All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong,  and  he  shall 
establish  your  heart.”  It  is  reported  by  *Suidas,  speaking  of  Hezekiah,  that 
there  was  a great  book  of  old,  of  King  Solomon’s  writing,  which  contained 
medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
temple  : but  Hezekiah,  king  of  J erusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  because 
it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  calling  and  relying  upon 
God,  out  of  a confidence  on  those  remedies.  hMinutius  that  worthy  consul  of 
Pome,  in  an  oration  he  made  to  his  soldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them,  and 
taxed  their  ignorance,  that  in  their  misery  called  more  on  him  than  upon  God. 
A general  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world,  and  Minutius’s  speech  concerns  us  all, 
we  rely  more  on  physic,  and  seek  oftener  to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself. 
A s much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly 
their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordinary  receipts  and  medicines  many 
times,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf, 
in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,  Ecc.  i.  11. 
and  12,  “The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  rejoicing.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a merry  heart,  and  giveth  gladness,  and  joy,  and 
long  life  . and  all  such  as  prescribe  physic,  to  begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as 
1 Mesue  did,  to  imitate  Lselius  a Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  in  all  his  consultations, 
still  concludes  with  a prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business;  and  to  re- 
member that  of  Creto  one  of  their  predecessors,  fuge  avaritiam,  et  sine  oratione 
el  mvocalione  Dei  nihil  facias,  avoid  covetousness,  and  do  nothin^  without 
invocation  upon  God. 


MEMB.  III. 

Whether  it  he  laicful  to  seek  to  Saints  for  Aid  in  this  Disease. 

That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts ; but  whether  we  should  pray 
to  saints  m such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully 
controverted  Whether  their  images,  shrines,  relics,  consecrated  things,  holy- 
water,  medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  be  available  in  this  disease?  The  papists,  on  the  one  side 

‘°W  ma”f  melancholy , mad,  demoniacal  persons  are  daily 
cmed  at  St.  Anthony  s Church  m Padua,  at  St.  Vitus’  in  Germany,  by  our 
Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low  Countries: et 
ccecis  lumen,  cegris  salutem,  mortuu  vitam,  claudis  gressum  reddit,  omnes  mor- 

hllt\^\vnT\CVirat,et  ™VJS0S  d^oues  imperium  exercet;  she  cures 

S s bh  l ’ ft  dlSeaS6S  °f  bod?  and  mind’  and  commands  the  devil  him- 

men  in  dhlTTcum  w Ve..thoufuld  ia  a da7  come  thither,”  'quis  nisi  nu- 

oZZn  aes7a  nZ  who  themf  in  auribus,  in  ocidis 

omnium  gesta,  nova  novitia ; new  news  lately  done,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full 

themaU?  Wkvea^St^ 

for  suclf  as  y!'  P°lson>  S0llts>  agues,  Petronella : St.  Romanus 

sucn  as  aie  possessed;  Valentine  for  the  falling  sickness-  St  Vitus  fnr 

fZZdictLTly. Libus  g m niny  reckons  up  gods  for  a11  diseascs  (Febri 
janum  dicatum  est),  Lilius  Giraldus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies : all  affec- 

* /a- rm  .i 


. Vi  i uures  ciainonous  plorantium  sorim  nm  h livius 

■ Kulandus  adjungit  optimam  orationem  ad  fineni  Empvrlcon  m dcorum  invocantium  opem. 

Montanas  passim,  Ac.  et  plures  alii,  Ac.  k Liasi^  ^ ‘ f“Ln  or  Meri'™h?!  collsil-  25-  ita  conclude 
in  genera  descriptis  dcos  leperimus.  1 CaP-  2G-  “ Llb-  cap.  7.  de  Deo  Morbisque 
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tions  of  tlie  mind  were  heretofore  accounted  gods,"  love,  and  sorrow,  virtue, 
honour,  liberty,  contumely,  impudency,  had  their  temples,  tempests,  seasons, 
Crepitus  Ventris,  dea  Vacuna,  dea  Cloacina,  there  was  a goddess  of  idleness,  a 
goddess  of  the  draught,  or  jakes,  Prema,  Premunda,  Priapus,  bawdy  gods,  and 
gods  for  all  “offices.  Varro  reckons  up  30,000  gods:  Lucian  makes  Podagra 
the  gout  a goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  ministers : and  melancholy 
comes  not  behind;  for  as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  4.  de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  9. 
there  was  of  old  Angerona  dea,  and  she  had  her  chapel  and  feasts,  to  whom 
(saith  pMaorobius)  they  did  offer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified  as 
well  as  the  rest.  ’Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see  this  of  papists;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedicated  his  qpen  after  all  his 
labours,  to  this  our  goddess  of  melancholy,  than  to  his  Virgo  Halensis,  and 
been  her  chaplain,  it  would  have  become  him  better:  but  he,  poor  man, 
thought  no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he 
doth  well,  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  honourable  precedents  in  the  like 
kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly,  and  more  than  he  there  saith  of  his 
lady  and  mistress ; read  but  superstitious  Coster  and  Gretser’s  Tract  de  Cruce, 
Zaur.  Arcturus  Fanteus  de  Invoc.  Sanct.,  Bellarmine,  Delrio,  clis.  mag.  tom.  3. 

1.  6.  qucest.  2.  sect.  3,  Greg.  Tolosanus,  lorn.  2.  lib.  8.  cap.  24,  Syntax. 
Strozius  Cicogna,  lib.  4.  cap.  9,  Tyreus,  Hieronymus  Mengus,  and  you  shall 
find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in  this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  relics, 
crosses,  exorcisms,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &c.  Barradius  the 
jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Christ’s  countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Mary’s, 
would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had  looked  steadfastly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the 
Spaniard,  in  his  book  de  pulch.  Jes.  et  Mar.  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthu- 
sianus,  and  I know  not  whom,  that  it  was  a common  proverb  in  those  days,  for 
such  as  were  troubled  in  mind  to  say,  eamus  ad  videndwm  filiumMarice,  let  us 
see  the  son  of  Mary,  as  they  now  do  post  to  St.  Anthony’s  in  Padua,  or  to  St. 
Hilary’s  at  Poictiers  in  France.  rIn  a closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at  this 
day  St.  Hilary’s  bed  to  be  seen,  “ to  which  they  bring  all  the  madmen  in  the 
country,  and  after  some  prayers  and  other  ceremonies,  they  lay  them  down 
there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  recover.”  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts, 
to  send  all  their  madmen  to  St.  Hilary’s  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  St. 
Tubery  in  “another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  Itin.  Camb.  c.  1.  tells  strange 
stories  of  St.  Giricius’  staff,  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  diseases.  Others 
say  as  much  (as  ‘Hospinian  observes)  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne;  their 
names  written  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a patient  s neck,  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  will  produce  like  effects.  Read  Lipomannus,  or  that  golden  legend 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shall  have  infinite  stories,  or  those  new  relations 
of  our  "jesuits  in  Japan  and  China,  of  Mat.  Riecius,  Acosta,  Loyola,  Aaie- 
rius’s  life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a jesuit,  cured  a mad  woman  by  hanging  St. 
John’s  gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.  Ploly  water  did  as  much  in 

Japan,  Asc.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as  such  examples. 

But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with  David,  Psal. 
xlvi.  1,  “ God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be 
found.”'  For  their  catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that 
they  are  false  fictions,  or  diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  cannot 
deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  on  St.  Anthony’s  day  in  Padua,  to  bring 
diverse  madmen  and  demoniacal  persons  to  be  cured:  yet  we  make  a doubt 
whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  indeed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests,  by 


» Selden  prolog.  cap.  3.  de  diis  S yrI.B Poo II c i tu d i n esf p r o^p i't i at eiJeU a C1  QeTn “ ^qHiuric  divas  pennam 

‘tin.  GalU^ieiJ  Hue 

jiilnis,  sjicrisque  peractis,  in  ilium  lectum  dormltu  P > c.  * Crucis  &c.  . Em.  Acosta  com.  rerinn 
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certain  ointments  and  drams,  to  cozen  the  commonalty,  as  xHildesheim  well 
saith;  the  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia  as  Mathiolus  gives  us  to 
understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides.  But  wgjieed 
not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind,  we  have  a just  volume  published  at 
home  to  this  purpose.  “yA  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,  to 
withdraw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  casting  out  of  devils, 
practised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a jesuit,  and  divers  Romish 
priests,  his  wicked  associates,  with  the  several  parties’  names,  confessions, 
examinations,  &c.  which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed.”  But  these  are 
ordinary  tricks  only  to  get  opinion  and  money,  mere  impostures.  /Escula- 
pius  of  old,  that  counterfeit  god,  did  as  many  famous  cures;  his  temple  (as 
z Strabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as  many  several  tables,  inscrip- 
tions, pendants,  donories,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  our  Lady 
of  Loretto’s  in  Italy.  It  was  a custom  long  since, 

“ suspendisse  potenti 

Vestimenta  maris  deo.”* — Nor.  Od.  1.  lib.  5.  Od. 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are 
now.  ’Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 
Venus,  .ZEsculapius,  &c.  as  bLactantius,  lib.  2.  de  orig.  erroris,  c.  17.  observes. 
The  same  J upiter  and  those  bad  angels  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the 
name  ot  St,  Sebastian,  Barbara,  <kc.  Christopher  and  Ceorge  are  come  in  their 
places.  Our  lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they  use  her  in  many  offices),  the  rest 
are  otherwise  supplied,  as  cLavater  writes,  and  so  they  are  deluded.  “ d And 
God  often  winks  at  these  impostures,  because  they  forsake  his  word,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek  after  holy  water,  crosses,” 
&c-  Wierus,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  What  can  these  men  plead  for  themselves  more 
than  those  heathen  gods,  the  same  cures  done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that 
seduceth;  but  read  more  of  the  pagan  gods’  effects  in  Austin*  Civitate  Dei, 
l.  10.  cap.  6.  and  of  Aesculapius  especially  in  Cicogna,  l.  3.  cap.  8.  or  put  case 
they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  himself, 
since  that  he  so  kindly  invites  us  unto  him,  “ Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I will  ease  you,”  Mat.  xi.  and  we  know  that  “there  is  one 
God,  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Tim  ii  5 ) who 
gave  himself  a ransom  for  all  men.  We  know  that  “we  have  an  e advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ”  (1  John  ii.  1.),  that  “ there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,”  who  is  always  ready  to  hear 
us  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  aud  from  fwhom  we  can  have  no  repulse, 
solus  vult,  solus  potest,  curat  universos  tanquam  singulos,  et  eunumquemque 
nostrum  ut  solum,  we  are  all  as  one  to  him,  lie  cares  for  us  all  as  one,  and  why 
6hould  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but  to  him  1 J 


MEMB.  IV. 

Suesect.  I. — Physician,  Patient,  Physic. 

Of  those  diverse  gifts  which  our  apostle  Paul  saith  God  hath  bestowed  on 
Snir+f  P '3T  f n°t1  th<?  least>  bllt  niost  necessary,  and  especially  con- 

?«  fir  nftlthe  gTi  °lmankinf  Next  theref°re  to  God  in  all  our  extremities 
( for  of  the  most  high  cometh  healing,”  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  2.)  we  must  seek  to, 

Pcr^adeaiU^Ses^urar^SmKtoAntonio^0^  Printed  atTm!*'1  Magtels  corport  illitls,  ut  stultm  plebeculrc 
Cujus  fanum  icgrotantium  multituXrrBtertnm  1 L°nll°n  f*?:  by  J'  Roberts,  1G05.  * Greg.  lib.  8. 

GUO  res  erant  inscripti.  » “ To  offer  the  sailor's  earments'lo'ff1  ‘“fV  3 Pcndentibus,  In  quibus  Sanati  lan- 
eerunt  olim  nomen  Jovls,  Junonis,  ApolUiUs  &c  th,°  de  y,°! tho  deeP-  0 MaU  »ugeli  sump. 

Ac.  nomen  habent,  et  aliorum.  ' Fart  2 ’can  ‘ <?  rte  S r '0”1'!  '"''1’  nMno  s-  Sebastian!,  Barbara', 
luec  ludibria  Dens  connive! frequented  UW  re“cto Vrlm  nSf‘  J c.V  8ul,st,tu!l"t  virS  "cm  Mariam.  d Ad 

lustralcm,  crueem,  Ac.  l”bri5?Zl “h'oSufoVcmnt!3^  ^ hi  SUnt> 

rBernard.  s Austin.  unt  'Cliarior  cst  ipsis  homo  quam  sibi,  Paul. 
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and  rely  upon  the  Physician,  h\vho  is  Manus  Dei,  saith  Hierophilus,  and  to 
whom  he  hath  given  knowledge,  that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous 
works.  “ With  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  take  away  their  pains,”  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  6,  7.  “ When  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him  not  go  from  thee.  The 
hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have  good  success,”  ver.  13.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a physician  as  we  ought,  we  may 
be  eased  of  our  infirmities,  such  a one  I mean  as  is  sufficient,  and  worthily  so 
called;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  in  every  street 
almost,  and  in  every  village,  that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this  noble 
and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these  base 
and  illiterate  artificers : but  such  a physician  I speak  of,  as  is  approved 
learned,  skilful,  honest,  &c.,  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  Antid.  cap.  2.  el  Syntax, 
med.  Crato,  Julius  Alexandrinus  medic.  Heurnius,  prax.  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  Ac., 
treat  at  large.  For  this  particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to 
cure  it,  1 Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a magician,  a chemist,  a philosopher,  an 
astrologer;  Thurnesserus,  Severinus  the  Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers, 
require  as  much : “many  of  them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  magic.”  k Paracelsus 
is  so  stiff  for  those  chemical  medicines,  that  in  his  cures  he  will  admit  almost 
of  no  other  physic,  deriding  in  the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their 
followers:  but  magic  and  all  such  remedies  I have  already  censured,  and  shall 
speak  of  chemistry  'elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required  by  many  famous  phy- 
sicians, by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Fernelius;  “doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others: 
I will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  the  controversy  myself,  J ohannes  Hossurtus, 
Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  mathematical  physic, 
shall  determine  for  me.  Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physic  (saith 
he),  there  is  no  use  of  it,  unarn  artem  ac  quasi  temerariam,  insectantur,  ac 
gloriam  sibi  ab  ejus  imperitia  aucupari:  but  I will  reprove  physicians  by  phy- 
sicians, that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen.,  &c.,  that  count 
them  butchers  without  it,  homicidas  medicos  Astrologies  ignaros,  Ac.  Paracelsus 
goes  farther,  and  will  have  his  physician  “predestinated  to  this  man’s  cure,  this 
malady;  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture  inspected,  gathering  of 
herbs,  of  administering  astrologically  observed ; in  which  Thurnesserus  and 
some  iatromathematical  professors,  are  too  superstitious  in  my  judgment. 
“ “Hellebore  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  by  every  physician,”  &c.,  but 
these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited  as  I think.  But  what  do  I do, 
interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach!  A blind  man  cannot  judge  of 
colours,  nor  I peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I would  require, 
honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over-careless  or  covetous,  harpy- 
like  to  make  a prey  of  his  patient;  Carniftcis  namque  est  (as  p Wecker  notes) 
inter  ipsos  cruciatus  ingens  precium  exposcere,  as  a hungry  cliirurgeon  often 
produces  and  wiredraws  his  cure,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  pa} , 
“ Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo . !q  Many  of  them,  to  get  a tee, 
will  give  physic  to  every  one  that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause,  and 
they  do  so  irritare  silentem  morbum,  as  r Heurnius  complains,  stir  up  a 
silent  disease,  as  it  often  falleth  out,  which  by  good  counsel,  good  advice 
alone  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  by  rectification  of  those  six 
non-natural  things  otherwise  cured.  This  is  N aturce  helium  inferre,  to  oppugn 
nature,  and  to  make  a strong  body  weak.  Arnoldus.  in  his  8 and  1 1 
Aphorisms  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly  forbiddeth  it.  “ * A wise  phy- 


-r-TTviii  In  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration.  'Tom.  4.  Tract.  3.  do  morbia 

rJSSr  mu,K  Is  1 4 

curandunf.0'  *.  Helleh  crus  curated 

" “ The  leech  never  re eases  t he  X ratione  curari possunt.  Heurnius.  ■ Modestus 
» SS’SSdlSU  ad  pharmacurn, nisi  cogente  necessitate.  41.  Aphor.  prudenset  pm. 

medicus  cibis  prius  mediclnalibus  quain  medieiiiis  puna  morbum  expeUeie  satagat. 
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sician  will  not  give  physic  but  upon  necessity,  and  first  try  medicinal  diet, 
before  he  proceed  to  medicinal  cure.”  * In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men 
to  scorn,  that  think  longis  syrupis  expugnare  dcemones  et  animi  phantasmata, 
they  can  purge  phantastical  imaginations  and  the  devil  by  physic.  Another 
caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  good  gounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of 
physic,  and  not  mistake  the  disease;  they  are  often  deceived  by  the  “similitude 
of  symptoms,  saith  Heurnius,  and  I could  give  instance  in  many  consultations, 
wherein  they  have  prescribed  opposite  physic.  Sometimes  they  go  too  per- 
functorily to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a just x course  of  physic:  To. stir  up  the 
humour,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  often  more  harm  than  good.  Montanus, 
consil.  30.  inveighs  against  such  perturbations,  “that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire 
nature,  and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose.”  ’Tis  a crabbed  humour  to  purge, 
and  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians  : Bessardus, 
flagellum  medicorum,  their  lash ; and  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be 
respected.  Though  the  patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and 
refuse  it  again,  though  he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a good  physician 
not  to  leave  him  helpless.  But  most  pai't  they  offend  in  that  other  extreme, 
they  prescribe  too  much  physic,  and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continualpotions, 
to  no  purpose.  PE  Lius,  tetrabib.  2.  2.  ser.  cap.  90.  will  have  them  by  all  means 
therefore  “ yto  give  some  respite  to  nature,”  to  leave  off  now  and  then  ; and 
Lielius  aFonteEugubinus  in  his  consultations, found  it(as  he  there  witnesseth) 
often  verified  by  experience,  “ z that  after  a deal  of  physic  to  no  purpose,  left 
to  themselves,  they  have  recovered.”  ’Tis  that  which  Hie.  Piso,  Donatus 
Altomarus,  still  inculcate,  dare  requiem  naturce,  to  give  nature  rest. 


Subsect.  II. — Concerning  the  Patient. 

When  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have  now 
got  a skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  con- 
formable, and  content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come  to  no 
good  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued  on  the 
patient  s behalf : First  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse,  or 
think  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon  himself,  and  to  save  charges  endanger ’his 
health.  The  Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  “Hippocrates,  promised  him  what 
reward  he  would,  “ b all  the  gold  they  had,  if  all  the  citv  were  gold  he  should 
have  it.”  1ST aaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured 
of  his  lepiosy,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces  of  "old 
and  ten  change  of  raiments  (2  Kings  v.  5).  Another  thing  is,  that  out  of 
bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief;  if  aught  trouble  his  mind,  let  him 
freely  disclose  it,  “ Stultorum  incur ata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat:”  by  that 
means  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a greater  inconve- 
nience : he  must  be  willing  to  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pars 
samtatis  velle  sananfuit  (Seneca).  ’Tis  a part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own 
health;  and  not  to  defer  it  too  ion ". 

O 


*c  Qui  blandicndo  dulce  mitrivit  malum, 
iSero  rccusat  ferre  quod  subiit  jugum.'" 


■M  5e  ky  cherishing  a mischief  doth  provoke, 

loo  late  at  last  refuseth  to  cast  off  his  yoke.” 


■ffiaaarar-sttsr. 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of 

J1P7pfTVanCe  ? da-Tr  °f  ltj  contemPfc>  supine  negligence,  extenuation, 
wietchedness  and  peevishness;  they  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I know 

oatis  valida,  Longiores  morbi  impdinls^alerUam  mod™  hrostulan^* g’T'j!®11011011013  l’ra?bent  remedia  non 
•Senuca.  -’’SSTfli"1  n°a  est)  libentcr  P°™l™mus,  etlamai  tota  urbs  nostra  a 
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not  of  what  city  now,  when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming, 
could  not  abide  to  hear  it  ; and  when  the  plague  begins  in  many  places  and 
they  certainly  know  it,  they  command  silence  and  hush  it  up ; but  after  they 
-ee  their  foes  now  marching  to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they 
begin  to  fortify  and  resist  when  ’tis  too  late;  when  the  sickness  breaks  out  and 
can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their  supine  negligence : ’tis  no 
otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often  out  of  prejudice,  a loathing  and  distaste 
of  physic,  they  had  rather  die,  or  do  worse,  than  take  any  of  it.  “Barbarous 
immanity  (“Melancthon  terms  it)  and  folly  to  be  deplored,  so  to  contemn  the 
precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  voluntarily  to  pull  death,  and  many 
maladies  upon  their  own  heads.”  Though  many  again  are  in  that  other 
extreme  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take 
physic  on  every  small  occasion, to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  imperfection, 
impediment : if  their  finger  do  but  ache,  run,  ride,  send  for  a physician,  as 
many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick,  without  a cause,  even  when  they  will 
themselves,  upon  every  toy  or  small  discontent,  and  when  he  comes,  they  make 
it  worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifying  that  which  is  not.  f Hier.  Cappivaccius  sets 
it  down  as  a common  fault  of  all  “ melancholy  persons  to  say  their  symptoms 
are  greater  than  they  are,  to  help  themselves.”  And  which  e Mercurialis 
notes,  consil.  53.  “ to  be  more  troublesome  to  their  physicians,  than  other 
ordinary  patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physic.” 

A third  thing  to  be  required  in  a patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him.  h Damascen  the  Arabian 
requires  likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he  can  cure  him, 
otherwise  his  physic  will  not  be  effectual,  and  promise  withal  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly help  him,  make  him  believe  so  at  least.  ‘Galeottus  gives  this  reason, 
because  the  form  of  health  is  contained  in  the  physician’s  mind,  and  as  Galen 
holds  “ k confidence  and  hope  to  be  more  good  than  physic,”  he  cures  most  in 
whom  most  are  confident.  Axiochus  sick  almost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of 
Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Paracelsus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause, 
why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for  any  extraordinary  skill 
he  had  ; 1 but  “ because  the  common  people  had  a most  strong  congeit  of  his 
worth.”  To  this  of  confidence  we  may  add  perseverance,  obedience,  and  con- 
stancy, not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy ; for  he  that 
so  doth  (saith  m Janus  Damascen)  “ or  consults  with  many,  falls  into  many 
errors  ; or  that  useth  many  medicines.”  It  was  a chief  caveat  of  “Seneca  to 
his  friend  Lucilius,that  he  should  not  alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physic; 
“ hTothing  hinders  health  more;  a wound  can  never  be  cured  that  hath  seve- 
ral plasters.”  Crato,  consil.  186.  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fault : 
“ 0 ’Tis  proper  to  them,  if  things  fall  not  out  to  their  mind,  and  that  they  have 
not  present  ease,  to  seek  another  and  another;”  (as  they  do  commonly  that 
have  sore  eyes)  twenty  one  after  another,  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure 
them,  try  a thousand  l’emedies  ; and  by  this  means  they  increase  their  malady, 
make  it  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to  be  cured.  “ They  try  many  (saith 
11  Mon  farms)  and  profit  by  none:”  and  for  this  cause,  consil.  24.  he  enjoins  his 
patient  before  he  take  him  in  hand,  “’perseverance  and  sufferance,  for  in  such 

• De  nniraa.  Barbara  taraen  immanltatc,  ct  deploranda  inscltia  contcmnunt  pra?ccpta  sanitatis,  mortem  et 
„it™  nnnprsiint:.  f Consul.  173.  e Scoltzio  Melanch.  vEcrorum  hoc  fero  proprlum  est,  ut  graviora 
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a small  time  no  great  matter  can  be  effected,  and  upon  that  condition  be  will 
administer  physic,  otherwise  all  his  endeavour  and  counsel  would  be  to  small, 
purpose.*'  And  in  his  3 1 . counsel  for  a notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  if  she 
will  be  cured,  she  must  be  of  a most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obedience,  and 
.singular  perseverance  ; if  she  remit,  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or  hope  for  na 
wood  success."  Consil.  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot,  he  mahes  it  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is  so  incurable,  ‘“because  the  parties  are  so 
restless  and  impatient,  and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  eased, 
‘to  take  physic,  not  for  a month,  a year,  but  to  apply  himself  to  their  prescrip- 
tions ail  the  days  of  his  life.”  Last  of  all,  it  is  required  that  the  patient  be 
not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  anappi'oved  physician’s  consent 
or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a receipt  in  a book ; for  so,  many  grossly  mis 
take,  and  do  themselves  more  harm  than  good.  That  which  is  conducing  to 
one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to  another.  “An  ass  and  a 
mule  went  laden  over  a brook,  the  one  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool : the 
mule’s  pack  was  wet  by  chance,  the  salt  melted,  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he 
thereby  much  eased ; he  told  the  ass,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his 
pack  likewise  at  the  next  water,  but  it  was  much  the  heavier,  he  quite  tired. 
So  one  thing  may  be  good  and  bad  to  several  parties,  upon  diverse  occasions. 
“Many  things  (saith  *Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the 
reader  to  be  excellent  remedies,  but  they  that  make  use  of  them  are  often 
deceived,  and  take  for  physic  poison.”  I remember  in  Yalleriola’s  observa- 
tions, a story  of  one  John  Baptist,  a Neapolitan,  that  finding  by  chance  a 
pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebore,  would  needs  adventure 
on  himself,  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scruple,  and  had  not  he  been  sent  for, 
the  poor  fellow  had  poisoned  himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  out  of 
Damascenus,  2 et  3 Aphorism.  “ythat  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work 
out  of  books  is  most  dangerous  : how  unsavoury  a thing  it  is  to  believe 
writers,  and  take  upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  his  own  peril.”  I 
could  recite  such  another  example  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a friend  of 
mine,  that  finding  a receipt  in  Brassivola,  would  needs  take  hellebore  in 
substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person ; but  had  not  some  of  his  familiars 
come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  indiscretion  hazarded  himself  : 
many  such  I have  observed.  These  are  those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I 
should  think  fit  to  be  noted,  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  ’’Montanus 
saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not  thoroughly  cured. 


Subsect.  III. — Concerning  Physic. 

Physic  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered  ; “ for  the  Lord  hath 
created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.” 
Ecclus.xxxviii.  4.ver.  8.  “ of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a confection,”  Ac; 
Of  these  medicines  there  be  diverse  and  infinite  kinds,  plants,  metals,  animals, 
&c.,  and  those  of  several  natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtful  to  another  : some 
noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by  art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples, 
mixed,  &c.,  and  therefore  left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilful  physicians* 
and  thence  applied  to  man  s use.  To  this  purpose  they  have  invented  method, 
and  several  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies  in  order,  for  their  particular 
ends.  Physic  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  is  nought  else  but  ““addition  and 
subtraction  ; and  as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so  in  this  of  melan- 


,OP,U31C'’t  PErftlnacl  persoverantia,  fideli  obedientia,  ct  patlentla  singular!,  si  ttedet  nut 
desperet,  nullum  habebit  effectum.  "iEgrltudino  amittunt  patientiam,  et  lude  morbi  incurabiles. 

men8e™  aut  annum,  sed  oportettoto  vital  curriculo  curationi  operam  dare.  *Camerarius 

I2,  -n  ' Praifat.  de  nar.med.  In  libellis  quai  vulgo  vcrsantur  apud  llteratos,  Incautiores 
multa  legunt,  ii  quibus  decipiuntur,  eximia  illls,  sed  portcntosum  liauriuut  veuenum.  j Ouerari 

“S*1 bsq“e  “gait  one  et  solertl  Ingenio,  periculosum  est.  Undo  monemur,  quam  insipidum  script  s 
auctoibus  credere,  quod  hie  suo  d dicit  periculo.  ‘ Consil  23.  luce  omuia  si  quo  online  decet  ege r t 

vel  curabitur,  vel  certe  minus  affleietur.  •Eucbsius,  cap.  2.  lib.  1.  H ’ e“elu» 
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choly  it  ought  to  he  most  accurate,  it  being  (as  bMercurialis  aclcnowledgeth)  so 
common  an  affection  in  these  our  times,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  understood. 
Several  prescripts  and  methods  I find  in  several  men,  some  take  upon  them  to 
cure  all  maladies  with  one  medicine,  severally  applied,  as  that  Panacea  Aurum 
potabile,  so  much  controverted  in  these  days,  Ilcrba  solis,  fyc.  Paracelsus 
reduceth  all  diseases  to  four  principal  heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Ravelascus, 
Leo  Suavius,  and  others  adhere  and  imitate : those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsy, 
falling-sickness.  To  which  they  reduce  the  rest ; as  to  leprosy,  ulcers,  itches, 
furfurs,  scabs,  &c.  To  gout,  stone,  cholic,  toothache,  headache,  <&c.  To 
dropsy,  agues,  jaundice,  cachexia,  &c.  To  the  falling-sickness,  belong  palsy, 
vertigo,  cramps,  convulsions,  incubus,  apoplexy,  &c.  “cTf  any  of  these  four 
principal  be  cured  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the  inferior  are  cured,”  and  the  same 
remedies  commonly  serve  : but  this  is  too  general,  and  by  some  contradicted  : 
for  this  peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I am  now  to  speak,  I find 
several  cures,  several  methods  and  prescripts.  They  that  intend  the  practic 
cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  his  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down  nine 
peculiar  scopes  or  ends;  Savanarola  prescribes  seven  especial  canons.  iElianus 
Montaltus,  cap.  26,  Faventinus  in  his  empirics,  Hercules  de  S&xonia,  &c.,  have 
their  several  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end.  The  ordinary  is 
threefold,  which  I mean  to  follow.  A/a/njmj),  Pharmaceutica,  and  Chirurgica, 
diet,  or  living,  apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  W ecker,  Crato,  Guianerius,  &c., 
and  most,  prescribe  j of  which  I will  insist,  and  speak  in  their  ordei. 


SECT.  II.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Diet  rectified  in  Substance. 

Diet,  A/a/rjjr/xi),  victus,  or  living,  according  to  dFuchsius  and  others,  com- 
prehend those  six  non-natural  things,  which  I have  before  specified,  areespecial 
causes  and  being  rectified,  a sole  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  e Johannes  Arcu- 
lanus  ’cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six.  a sufficient 
cure  ’ Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  9.  calls  them,  propriam  et  pnmamcuram, 
the  principal  cure:  so  doth  Montanus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,&c  first 
to  be  tried,  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  22.  names  them  the  hinges  of  our  health,  no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Reinerius  Solenander,  m his  seventh  consul- 
tation for  a Spanish  young  gentlewoman,  that  was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred 
all  companv,  and  would  not  sit  at  table  with  her  familiar  friends, prescribes  this 
physic  above  the  rest,  gno  good  to  be  done  without  it.  ^reteus,  lib.  1.  cap.  , 
an  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of  itself,  if  the  party  be  not 
too  far  gone  in  sickness.  'Crato,  in  a consultation  of  his  for  a noble  patient 
tells  him  plainly,  that  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a good  diet,  he  will  wan  ant 
him  his  former  health.  kMontanus,  consil.  27.  for  a nobleman  of  Fiance, 
admonishethbis  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet  or  else  all  his  other 
r.hvsic  will  'be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I find  verbatim  in 
J Caesar  Claudinus,  Respon.  34,  Scoltzii,  consil.  183,  Tralhanus,  cap.  , i . , 
Lcelius  a fonte  JEugubinus  often  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  to  this 
kind  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  other  physic  besides  So  that  in  a word 
X may^say  to  most  melancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  weasel,  that  could 

An  pract  med.  h*c  lectio 

“/ «?£«*.  1.  VictQs  nonane  non  tarn  cib^et 

reliquie  res  sex  non-naturales  continentur.  acendum  sine  exquisita  yirendi  ration®,  &c.  L Si 

i Et  in  his  potissima  samtas  consistit.  g us>  i Ccnail.  99.  lib.  2.  si 

recens  malum  sit,  ad  pristlnum  habitum  rceupenu  dum  aha  d [ sia  ^ ad  vlctUm,  sillc  quo  octets 

ra\omnl^eCmedla  *2  His.  Novistis  me P«e  «. ^orante,. 

victu  potius  cuain  mcdicamertis  curasse. 
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not  get  out  of  the  garner,  Macra  cavum  repetes,  quevi  macra  subisti,  m the  six 
non-natural  things  caused  it,  and  they  must  cure  it.  Which  howsoever  I treat 
of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is 
here  said  with  him  in  “ Tully,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his 
triends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally  serve  0 most  other  diseases, 
and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-natural  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so  called,  which 
consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity, 
quality,  and  that  opposite  to  the  precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  are 
generally  commended,  which  are  “p  moist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to 
engender  wind,  not  fried,  nor  roasted,  but  sod  (saitli  Yalescus,  Altomarus,  Piso, 
&c.),  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishment;”  Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2.  admits 
roast  meat,  qif  the  burned  and  scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be 
pared  off.  Salvianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  cries  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats;  ryoung 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbits,  chickens,  veal,  mutton,  capons, 
hens,  partridge,  pheasant,  quails,  and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so  familiar 
in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  as  “Dublinius  reports,  the  common 
food  of  boors  and  clowns  in  Palestine.  Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton, 
but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  is  in  Turkey  aud 
Asia  Minor,  ay  hick  have  those  great  fleshy  tails,  of  forty-eight  pounds  weight, 
as  Vertomannus  witnesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is 
best,  and  all  manner  of  broths,  and  pottage,  Avith  borage,  lettuce,  and  such 
Avholesome  herbs,  are  excellent  good,  especially  of  a cock  boiled;  all  spoon 
meat.  Arabians  commend  brains,  but  ‘Laurentius,  c.  8.  excepts  against 
r em,  and  so  do  many  others;  “eggs  are  justified  as  a nutritive  Avholesome 
meat, . butter  and  oil  may  pass,  but  with  some  limitation;  so  1 Crato  con- 
fines it,  and  “ to  some  men  sparingly  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce,”  and  so  sugar 
and  honey  are  approved.  y All  sharp  and  sour  sauces  must  be  avoided,  and 
spices,  or  at  least  seldom  used:  and  so  saffron  sometimes  in  broth  may  be 
tolerated;  but  these  things  may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of 
the  party  is  hot  or  cold,  or  as  he  shall  find  inconvenience  by  them.  The 
thinnest,  whitest,  smallest  wine  is  best,  not  thick,  nor  strong ; and  so  of  beer 

bran^hfn111?  Bread  of  §'ood  wheat>  P^e,  well  purged  from  the 

bran,  preferred;  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  would  have  it  kneaded  with  rain  water, 
ii  it  may  be  gotten.  ’ 

Water  ] Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste 
like  to  the  air  m sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  Avliick  Hippocrates 

it  HU Jo? TZQS’  atf  1?aSt  Ib  m?{  be  had-  Raia  water  is  purest,1  so  that 

it  fall  not  down  m great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith,  for  it  quickly  putrefies 

Next  to  it  fountain  Avater  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  ruunet/ eastwaid' 

horn  a quick  running  spring,  from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly  grounds-  and  the 

longer  a river  runneth,  it  is  commonly  the  pu/esMhougVmanv^ brings  do 

Tul-kev  pbeSb  Tfc' V afc  theu' fouutains-  The  Avaters  in  hotter  countries  as  in 
Lth  moStUe'tm11,  l ft  f°piC3’ are  purer  than  ours  in  the 

in  a pound  ploasintotn /■  Y ’ “ °“r  meroh™t3  observe,  by  four  ounces 
Choaspis  if  Persia,  preferred^’  Z “ 

“*Vin0„ri°  q!licunfluo  sit>rn  de  (onto  levarit 

Vina  fugit  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  nndis.” 

Tarentinis  et  Siculis.  S ° Modo  non  imiUum 'cion  gen tu'r  * hole  Y-lvh,lch, lcan  ,you  cntcrcd"  " 1 • do  finibus 
c.bi,  concoctu  faciles,  flatfi3  exortes,  elixi  non  assifneoue  fi-ixl  sin!b'  h d°  nJ-e!an-  cap-  7'  Calidi  ct  1'umidi 
tur,  non  superficies  torrida  ab  igne.  rBeno  nutrients  pihi  t™!  i . Si  interna  tantum pulpa  devore- 

nec  pingucs.  » licedopcr.  peregr.  Ilicrosol  t Tr?«»  ^ tcn.ella  ®tas  niultum  valet,  carDris  non  virosie 

pot  ched.  , Consil.  16.  Non  improbatu?  butyhim  et  o^umTa™n°,'  “ Not  f,‘ed  « ottered,  buj 
sacchari  et  mellis  usus,  utiliter  ad  ciborum  coiidlmentn.  2,!  ta  n Plnsquam  par  sit,  non  profundatur  • 
omma  evitentur.  * Ovid.  Met.  lib.  15  « VvEei- h«  - • 1 Mercurialis,  cons'l.  88.  aceria 

avoids  wine,  and  abstemious  delights  In  pure  water  only."  y d h‘S  WiUl  the  wat6r  of  the  Clitorius, 
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Many  rivers  I deny  not  are  muddy  still,  white,  think,  like  those  in  China, 
Nile  in  Egypt,  Tiber  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be  settled  two  or  three  days, 
defecate  and  clear,  very  commodious,  useful  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep 
■wells,  as  of  old  in  the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  better 
provided;  to  fetch  it  in  carts  or  gondolas,  as  in  Venice,  or  camels’  backs,  as 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  a Radzivilius  observed  8000  camels  daily  there,  employed 
about  that  business ; some  keep  it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four 
square  with  descending  steps,  and  ’tis  not  amiss:  for  I would  not  have  any 
one  so  nice  as  that  Grecian  Calis,  sister  to  Niceph  or  us,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  bmarried  to  Dominitus  Silvius.duke  of  Venice,  that  out  of  incredible 
wantonness,  communi  aqua  uti  nolebat,  would  use  no  vulgar  water ; but  she 
died  tanta  (saith  mine  author)  foetidissimi  puris  copid,  of  so  fulsome  a disease, 
that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  c Plato  would  not  have  a traveller  lodge 
in  a city  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath  not  a quick  stream  running  by 
it;  illud enim  aninium,  hoc  corrumpit  valetudinem,  one  corrupts  the  body,  the 
other  the  mind.  But  this  is  more  than  needs,  too  much  curiosity  is  naught,  in 
■time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and 
which  (as  Pindarus  holds)  is  better  than  gold ; an  especial  ornament  it  is,  and 
“very  commodious  to  a city  (according  to  dVegetius)  when  fresh  springs  are 
included  within  the  walls,”  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost, 
there  was  arx  altissima  scatens  fontibus,  a goodly  mount  full  of  fresh  water 
springs : “ if  nature  afford  them  not  they  must  be  had  by  art.”  It  is  a wonder 
to  read  of  those  6 stupend  aqueducts,  and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed  in 
Rome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  such  populous  cities, 
to  convey  good  and  wholesome  waters : read  f Frontinus,  Lipsius  de  adnnr. 

* Plinius , lib.  3.  cap.  11,  Strabo  in  Ms  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Claudius 
was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  fifteen  miles,  every  arch  109  feet  high . 
they  had  fourteen  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cistei’ns,  / 00  as  I 
take  it ; h every  house  had  private  pipes  and  channels  to  serve  them  for  their  use. 
Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an  o d 
cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  feet  long,  180  feet  broad,  built  of  marble, 
covered  over  with  arch- work,  and  sustained  by  336  pillars,  12  feet  asun  ei, 
and  in  eleven  rows,  to  contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  channels  and 
cisterns,  from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed  to  the  ad- 
miration of  these  times;  ‘their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented  and  composed, 
that  a beholder  would  take  them  to  be  all  of  one  stone:  when  the  foundation 
is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their  house  is  half  built.  That  Segovian  aqueduct 
in  Spain, is  much  wondered  at  in  these  days,  “upon  three  rows  of  pii  ais,  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  every  house : but  each  city  almost  is 
full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest  ‘he  is  eternally  to  be  commended, 
that  brought  that  new  stream  to  the  north  side  of  London  at  Ins  own  charge: 
and  Mr.  Otho  Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water-works  and  elegant  conduit  in 
Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element,  to  be  conveniently 
provided  of  it:  although  Galen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  such  waters,  which 
run  through  leaden  pipes,  oh  cerussam  quce  in  Us  generatin',  for  t lat  unc  nous 
ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes;  111  yet  as  Alsanus  Crucius  ot 
Genna  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  11  that  were  true, 
most  of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France,  with  infinite  others,  would  fin 
this  inconvenience,  but  there  is  no  such  matter.  F or  private  families,  in  w hat 


Ugantum  (licit  aliqufe.  He  aqu^auct  fistulas  habebat  et  ciuialcs,  &c. 


“Peregr.  Tiler, 
cap.  10.  Magna  urbis 

&c.  • Opera  gigantum  (licit  aliquis.  1 Ue  donm"3Vonue  fistulas"  habebut  et  canales,  &c. 

urbcm  opere  urcuato  perductus.  Plin.  36.  15.  l k Cypr.  Echovius  dclit.  Hisp.  Aqua  pro- 

> Lib.  2.  ca.  20.  Jod.  a Meggen.  cap.  15.  pereg.  Hler.  Bcl  onius  , Irigidlssima  conservator.  1 Sir 

fluens  inde  in  omncs  fere  domos  ducitur,  in  puteis  quoquo  ffistwo  t p fa 
HugU  Middleton,  Baronet.  m De  quaisitis  med.  cent.  foi.  aoi. 
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sort  they  should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with  P.  Crescentius,  de 
Agric.  1.  1.  c.  4,  Pamphilius  Hirelacus  and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
waters,  pikes,  perch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders,  &a  Hippolitus  Salvi- 
anus  takes  exception  at  carp;  but  I dare  boldly  say  with  n Dubravius,  it  is  air 
excellent  meat,  if  it  come  not  from  “muddy  pools,  that  it  retain  notan  unsavoury 
taste.  Urinacius  Marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribasius,  EEtius,  and  most 
of  our  late  writers. 


pCrato,  consil.  21  lib.  2.  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to  putre- 
faction, yet  tolerable  at  sometimes,  after  meals,  at  second  course,  they  keep 
down  vapours,  and  have  their  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries, 
plums,  sweet  apples,  peai'-mains,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as 
having  a peculiar  property  against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies,  omnibus 
modis  appropriates  conveniunt,  but  they  must  be  corrected  for  their  windiness  : 
ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raisins  of  the  sun,  musk-melons  well  corrected,  and 
sparingly  used.  Figs  ai’e  allowed,  and  almonds  blanched.  Trallianus  discom- 


mends figs,  q Salvianus  olives  and  capei's,  which  r others  especially  like  of,  and 
so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mercurialis  out  of  Avenzoai’,  admit  peaches, 
pears,  and  apples  baked  after  meals,  only  coiTected  with  sugar  and  aniseed,  or 
fennel-seed,  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they  strengthen  the 
stomach,  and  keep  down  vapours.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved  cherries, 
plums,  marmalade  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.,  but  not  to  drink  after  them.  ‘ Pome- 
granates, lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

Grato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennel,  aniseed, 
balm  ; Callenius  and  Arnoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  &c.  The  same 
Crato  will  allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  pars- 
nips, but  all  corrected  for  wind.  No  raw  salads;  but  as  Laurentius  prescribes, 
in  bi  oths , and  so  Ci’ato  commends  many  of  them  : ox*  to  xxse  borao-e,  hops, 
balm,  steeped  in  their  ordinary  drink.  xAvenzoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a 
pomegranate,  if  it  be  sweet,  and  especially  rose  water;  which  he  would  have  to 
be  xxsed  m every  dish,  which  they  put  in  practice  in  those  hot  countries  about 
Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  believe  the  relations  of  Yertomannus)  many  hogs- 
heads of  rose  water  are  to  be  sold  in  the  market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great 
request  with  them.  a 


Subsect.  II. — Diet  rectified  in  quantity. 

_ Man  alone,  saith  - Cardan,  eats  and  drinks  without  appetite,  and  useth  all 
his  pleasure  without  necessity,  animee  mtio,  and  thence  come  many  inconveni- 

Imu!  0!?'/01'  thei'e  \S  ,U°  Tat  whatsoever>  thouSh  otherwise  wholesome 
and  good,  but  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  than  the 

stomach  can  well  bear  it  will  engender  crudity,  and  do  much  harm.  There- 
fore Grato  adviseth  lns’patient  to  eat  but  twice  a-day,and  that  at  his  set  meals 

seven°  h“ur?d  iff**  Wlt,ho,Ut  au  aPPetite,  or  upon  a full  stomach,  and  to  put 
seven  horns  difference  between  dinner  and  supper.  Which  rule  if  we  did 

observe  m our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better  for  our  healths  - but  custom 

' COnta7  *°  f <**»•  “‘1  ml«  of  physic,  we 
scarce  admit  ot  live.  Ii  after  seven  hours'  tarrying  he  shall  have  no  stoinloh 

nmum  pnestat  ad>utllUatei^"j^omd?tatem  midem<TralHtaniu^ll8°/0C°iR  °»episc.  c.  2.  1.7.  Tlu. 

nlaMp^ier 

curialis,  pract.  Med  r I ih  9 bil  "“S’ , It3Lbuin>  <onloulum,  anlsum,  mellssum,  vitari  (lebent  “ »r 

— ""  4°“"“'  *•  “•  tfs  wss 
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let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordinary  time  of  repast.  This 
very  counsel  was  given  by  Prosper  Calenus  to  Cardinal  Caesius,  laboui-ing  of 
this  disease ; and  *Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely 
kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three  meals  a day,  but  Montanus,  consil.  23.  'pro 
Abb.  Italo,  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he 
may  not  absolutely  fast  ) for  as  Celsus  contends,  lib.  1.  Jacchinus,  15  in  9. 
Jihasis,  t repletion  and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extremes. 
Moreover,  that  which  he  doth  eat  must  be  well  J chewed,  and  not  hastily  gob- 
bled, for  that  causeth  crudity  and  wind  ; and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than 
he  can  well  digest.  “Some  think  (saith  § Trincavellius,  lib.  11.  cap.  29.  de 
curand.  part,  hum)  the  more  they  eat  the  more  they  nourish  themselves  : ” 
eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb  is,  “not  knowing  that  only  repairs  man  which 
is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured.”  Melancholy  men  most  part 
have  good  * appetites,  but  ill  digestion,  and  for  that  cause  they  must  be  sure  to 
rise  with  an  appetite : and  that  which  Socrates  and  Disarms  the  physicians  in 
bMacrobius  so  much  require,  St.  Hierom  enjoins  Rusticus  to  eat  and  drink  no 
more  than  will  * satisfy  hunger  and  thirst.  dLessius,  the  Jesuit,  holds  twelve, 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countries,  sixteen  at  most,  for  all 
students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life,  of  meat,  bread,  &c., 
a fit  proportion  for  a whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing 
pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate 
beyond  all  measure,  as  many  do.  “ e By  overmuch  eating  and  continual  feasts 
they  stifle  nature,  and  choke  up  themselves ) which,  had  they  lived  coarsely,  or 
like  galley  slaves  been  tied  to  an  oar,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many 
fair  years.” 

A great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  pre- 
cedent distemperature,  “ 1 than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse  j to 
feed  on  diversity  of  meats,  or  overmuch,”  Sertorius-like,  in  lucem  ccenare,  and 
as  commonly  they  do  in  Muscovy  and  Iceland,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
Ion  o',  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countries  offend  especially  in  this,  and  we  in 
this  island  ( ampliter  viventes  in  prandiis  et  ccenis,  as  6 Polydore  notes)  are 
most  liberal  feeders,  but  to  our  own  hurt.  u Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus  : 
“ Excess  of  meat  breedeth  sickness,  and  gluttony  causeth  choleric  diseases^, 
by  surfeiting  many  perish,  but  he  that  dieteth  himself  prolongeth  his  life, 
Ecclus.  xxxvii.  29,  30.  We  account  it  a great  glory  for  a man  to  have  his 
table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats ; but  hear  the  physician,  he  pulls 
thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,  and  telleth  thee,  “ ‘that  nothing  can  be  more 
noxious  to  thy  health  than  such  variety  and  plenty.”  Temperance  is  a bridle 
of  "old,  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  k ego  non  summis  viris  comparo , sed 
simittimum  Deo  judico,  is  liker  a god  than  a man  : for  as  it  will  transform  a 
beast  to  a man  again,  so  will  it  make  a man  a god.  To  preserve  tlune  honour, 
health,  and  to  avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  ciu- 
dities,  and  diseases  that  come  by  a full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to  feed  spaung  y 
of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrem  bene  vioratum,  as  k_eneca  calls  it, 
“mto  choose  one  of  many,  and  to  feed  on  that  alone,  asCrato  advisetli  his  patient. 
The  same  counsel  “Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  Cardinal  Caesius,  to  use  a moderate 


..  , Ac„1P<,t.1t'bi3  in  die  cibos  sumere,  ccrtft  semper  liora.  f Xc  plus  ingerat  cavendum 

^venVri^ulus  feiwe  pot^t,  sui'gut  ii^rncnsa pr°n?ov«U,lCrato'!11  ^'g^uidaln 

ili versa  nutrientia  simul  adjuiigere  <1™™^  homini  kd  salutcm,  Fr.  Valencia, 

B1  °dti  U,Uc  ‘Clb^m  vanetate  debet.  nisi  stomachs  sit  vacuus. 

Sn.  ilb  mePd6i.  1 c.'il.  Vk  nmlt.s  eduUis  unurn  eligc,  rclictisctue  carter*  cx  eo.comedc 
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and  simple  diet:  and,  though  his  table  be  jovially  furnished  by  reason  of  his 
state  and  guests,  yet  for  his  own  part  to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish, 
and  feed  on  it.  The  same  is  inculcated  by  °Crato,  consil.  9.  1.  2.  to  a noble 
personage  affected  with  this  grievance;  he  would  have  his  highness  to  dine  or 
sup  alone,  without  all  his  honourable  attendance  and  courtly  company,  with 
a private  friend  or  so,  p a dish  or  two,  a cup  of  Rhenish  wine,  &c.  Mon- 
tanus,  consil.  24.  tor  a noble  matron  enjoins  her  one  dish,  and  by  no  means 
to  drink. between  meals.  The  like,  consil.  229.  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an 
hungry,  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe,  as  Hilbertus,  Ceno- 
mecensis  JSpisc.  writes  in  his  life. 

“ cui  non  fuit  unquam 

Ante  sitim  potus,  nec  cibus  ante  famem,” 


and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a frequent  solemnity 
still  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  the  alehouse  or  tavern,  they 
are  not  sociable  otherwise : and  if  they  visit  one  another’s  houses,  they  must 
both  eat  and  drink.  I reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used;  but  to  some  men 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive;  they  had  better,  I speak  it  with  Saint  ’Am- 
brose, pour  so  much  water  in  their  shoes. 

It  much  avails  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  “ rto  eat  liquid 
things  first,  broths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach ; 
harder  meats  of  digestion  must  come  last.”  Crato  would  have  the  supper 
less  than  the  dinner,  which  Cardan,  Contradict,  lib.  1.  Tract.  5.  contradict.  18. 
disallows,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen,  7.  art.  curat,  cap.  6.  and  for 
four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  biggest : I have  read  many  treatises  to 
this  purpose,  I know  not  how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men,  but  for  my 
part  generally  for  all,  I should  subscribe  to  that  custom  of  the  Romans,  to 
make  a sparing  dinner,  and  a liberal  supper;  all  their  preparation  and  invi- 
tation was  still  at  supper,  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many  reasons  I could  mve, 
but  when  all  is  said  pro  and  con,  ‘Cardan’s  rule  is  best,  to  keep  that  we  are 
accustomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught,  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and  appe- 
tite in  some  things  is  not  amiss;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a dish  which  is  hurtful, 
if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it.  Alexander  Severus  loved  hares  and 
apples  above  all  other  meats,  as  'Lampridius  relates  in  his  life;  one  pope  pork 
another  peacock,  &c. ; what  harm  came  of  it?  I conclude  our  own  experience 
is  the  best  physician;  that  diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  is  often  per- 
nicious to  another,  such  is  the  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and  temperatures 
Jet  e7er7  observe,  and  be  a law  unto  himself.  Tiberius,  in  “Tacitus,  did 
laugh  at  all  such,  that  thirty  years  of  age  would  ask  counsel  of  others  con- 
cerning matters  of  diet ; I say  the  same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  find  great  ease  and 
speedy  remedy  by  it.  _ It  is  a wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of 
some  hermits,  anchorites  and  fathers  of  the  church : he  that  shall  but  read 
reir  fives,  written  by  Hmrom,  Athanasius,  &c.,  how  abstemious  heathens 
have  been  m this  kuid,  those  Curii  and  Fabritii,  those  old  philosophers  as 
IzTJZ*3’  kb\  L ».  1.  devit.  Socrat.,  empeLsTnd  S" 

Piuf rfanTth1:?  T EneS;  hist'’  P'  18'  8‘  of  Mauritius,  Ludovicus 

Yenic*  cJnno??  *dm,lrabIe  example  of  Ludovicus  Cornarus,  a patrician  of 
11111-6  th+em-  ThiS  W the^l0ne  voluntarily  and  in 

clth,  what  shall  these  private  men  do  that  are  visited  with  sickness,  and 

&c.L'  ^CdsUud'o  tua^nm^deut^sola8  absaue  aBimrahi'ft^r  C°^  dignitatl  tu!C  ob  convivas  difficile  vidoatur, 
tantura  ferculis,  vinoque  ilhenano  solum  in  mensu  , aUirUl‘C°’  c„°'’tentus.8,‘  lUustrisslmus  princeps  duobus 
uno  ferculo  contentus.  q Lib.  de  llel  ct  Je?uni7  ^ lntra  satietatem  a mensa  recedat, 

Multum  refert  non  ignorarc  qui  cibi  nriores  aL  ,MuUo  me11!*8  In  terrain  vina  fudisses.  r Crato. 
brevior  sitpraudio.  • Tract.  6.  contradict  i’  lib  f1*  Pr«cedant  carnlum  jura, pisces, fructus,  &c.  Cccna 
poims  indulsit.  “Annal  (1  l’idrrp  «nipw„  b' *'•  'buper  omnia  quotidianum  leporem  habuil  et 
eo.ia  vel  utilia,  aUc^us' 7ons!iif •inmS?lebat  ^xitted^.™  “nnUm’  ad  corpori  suo 
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necessarily  7 enjoined  to  recover,  and  continue  their  health?  It  is  a hard  thing 
to  observe  a strict  diet,  et  qui  medice  vivit,  misere  vivit,*  as  the  saying  is, 
quale  hoc  ipsum  erit  vivere , his  si  privatus  faeris  1 as  good  be  buried,  as  so 
much  debarred  of  his  appetite  ; excessit  medicina  malum,  the  physic  is  more 
troublesome  than  the  disease,  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest : 
yet  he  that  loves  himself  will  easily  endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a greater 
inconvenience;  e malis  minimum,  better  do  this  than  do  worse.  And  as 
*Tully  holds,  “ better  be  a temperate  old  man  than  a lascivious  youth.  Tis 
the  only  sweet  thing  [which  he  adviseth)  so  to  moderate  ourselves,  that  we 
may  have  senectutem  in  juventute,  et  in  juventute  senectutem,  be  youthful  in  our 
old  age,  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and  temperate  in  both. 


MEMB.  II. 

Retention  and  Evacuatiom  rectified. 

I have  declared  in  the  causes  what  harm  costiveness  hath  done  in  procuring 
this  disease  ; if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  oi  mean  at 
least,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required;  maxime  conducit, 
saith  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  it  very  much  avails.  “Altomarus,  cap.  7.  “ commends 
walking  in  a morning  into  some  fair  green  pleasant  fields,  but  by  all  means 
first,  by  art  or  nature,  he  will  have  these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated. 
Piso  calls  it  Beneficium  Ventris,  the  benefit,  help  or  pleasure  of  the  belly,  foi 
it  doth  much  ease  it.  Lanrentius,  cap.  8,  Crato,  consil.  21.  1.  2.  prescribes  it 
once  a day  at  least : where  nature  is  defective,  art  must  supply,  by  those  leni- 
tive electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpentine  clysters,  as  shall  be 
shown.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atra  bile,  commends  clysters  in  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves;  b Peter  Cnemander,  in  a 
consultation  of  his  p't'O  hypochondriaco,  will  have  his  patient  continually  loose, 
and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  forms  of  potions  and  clysters.  Mercu- 
rialis,  consil.  88.  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes  clys- 
ters in  the  first  place:  so  doth  Montanus,  consil , 24.  consil  31  et  2-9.  he 
commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose : the  same  he  ingeminates,  consil.  230. 
for  an  Italian  abbot.  ’Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shite 
his  clothes,  to  have  fair  linen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and  comely  attired, 
for  sordes  vitiant,  nastiness  defiles  and  dejects  any  man  that  is  so  voluntarily, 

or  compelled  by  want,  it  dulleth  the  spirits.  . . . 

Baths  are  either  artificial  or  natural,  both  have  their  special  uses  m tins 
malady,  and  as  d Alexander  supposeth,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  yield  as  speedy  a remedy 
as  any  other  physic  whatsoever.  iEtius  would  have  them  daily  used,  assidua 
balnea,  Tetra.  2.  sect.  2.  cap.  9.  Galen  cracks  how  many  several  cures  lie  hath 
performed  in  this  kind  by  use  of  baths  alone,  and  Rufus  pills,  moistening  them 
which  are  otherwise  dry.  Ehasis  makes  it  a principal  cure,  Tota  cura  sit  m 
humectando,  to  bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with  oil.  Jason  1 intensis  Lau- 
rentius  cap.  8.  and  Montanus  set  down  their  peculiar  forms  of  artificial  baths. 
Crato,  consil.  17.  lib.  2.  commends  mallows,  camomile,  violets,  borage  to  be 
boiled  in  it,  and  sometimes  fair  water  alone,  and  in  his  following  counsel, 
Balneum  aquee  dulcis  solum  scepissime  profuisse  compertumhabemus.  So  doth 
EuchsMs,  L 1.  cap.  33,  Frisimelica,  2.  consil.  42.  in  Tnncavellius.  Some 

, Egyptii ollm  omnes  morbos  curabant  vomltu  et  Wunlo.  B“bemus,  MbM • cap. 

medically  lives  miserably.  waJor  • M 7 excretis  prius  arte  vel  mitura 

quam  adolescentis  luxuriosl.  ‘Debe  per  animna  exeice  , 0C1  ^peram  daUis  ut  singulis  diebus 

alvi  excrcmentis.  » llildeslieim,  spicel.  2.  de  mel  Pr  mum .omnium  ope  ^ ^ t disteribus 

habeas  benefleium  ventris,  semper  cavendo  ne  a v“3  ® 'i,' n ^itulatur  Credo  b.-ec  dici  cum  aliqua  jac- 

purgetur.  d Balneorum  usus  dulclum,  siquid  aliud,  ipsis  opituiatur.  uc™ 

tantia,  inquit  Montanus,  consil.  2G. 
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beside  herbs  prescribe  a ram' s head  and  other  things  to  be  boiled.  *Ferne- 
lius,  consil.  44.  will  have  them  used  ten  or  twelve  days  together ; to  which  he 
must  enter  fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a temperate  heat,  and  after  that  frictions 
all  over  the  body.  Lselius  zEugubinus,  consil.  142.  and  Christoph.  MCrer  us, in  a 
consultation  of  his,  hold  once  or  twice  a week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  “{ water 
to  be  warm,  not  hot,  for  fear  of  sweating.”  Felix  Plater,  observ.  lib.  1.  for  a 
melancholy  lawyer,  “ewill  have  lotions  of  the  head  still  joined  to  these  baths, 
with  a lee  wherein  capital  herbs  have  been  boiled.”  h Lauren tius  speaks  of 
baths  of  milk,  which  I find  approved  by  many  others.  And  still  after  bath,  the 
body  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new  or  fresh  butter, 
’capon’s  grease,  especially  the  backbone,  and  then  lotions  of  the  head,  em- 
brocations, &c.  These  kinds  of  baths  have  been  in  former  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  diversely  varied,  and  are  still  in  general  use  in  those  eastern 
countries.  The  Romans  had  their  public  baths  very  sumptuous  and  stupend, 
as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian.  Plin.  36.  saith  there  were  an  infinite 
number  of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightily  frequented  ; some  bathed  seven  times 
a day,  as  Commodus  the  emperor  is  reported  to  have  done : usually  twice  a 
day,  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most  costly  ointments : rich  women 
bathed  themselves  in  milk,  some  in  the  milk  of  five  himdred  she-asses  at  once  : 
we  have  many  ruins  of  such  baths  found  in  this  island,  amongst  those  parietines 
and  rubbish  of  old  Roman  towns.  Lipsius,  de  mag.  Urb.  Rom.  1.  3.  c,  8, 
Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell  strange  stories  of  their 
baths.  Gillius,  l.  4.  cap.  ult.  Topogr.  Constant,  reckons  up  155  public  k baths 
in  Constantinople,  of  fair  building  ; they  are  still  'frequented  in  that  city  by 
the  Turks  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece  and  those  hot 
countries:  to  absterge  belike  that  fulsomeness  of  sweat,  to  which  they  are  there 
subject.  “Busbequius,  in  his  epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner 
of  them,  how  their  women  go  covered,  a maid  following  with  a box  of  ointment 
to  rub  them.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses  ; the  poorer 
go  to  the  common,  and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  they  will 
not  eat  nor  drink  until  they  have  bathed,  before  and  after  meals  some,  “°and 
will  not  make  water  (but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool.”  Leo 
Afer,  l.  3.  makes  mention  of  one  hundred  several  baths  at  Fez  in  Africa, 
most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Bux- 
torf.  cap.  14.  Synagog.Jud.  speaks  of  many  ceremonies  amongst  the  Jews 
in  this  kind , they  are  very  superstitious  in  their  baths,  especially  women. 

Natural  baths  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  others  ; but  it  is  in 
a diverse  lespect.  Marcus,  de  Oddis  in  Hip.  affect,  consulted  about  baths,  con- 
demns them  for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast ; and  yet  by  and 
by,  pin  another  counsel  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because  thev 
Cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk. 
Areteus,  c.  7.  commends  alum  baths  above  the  rest;  and  q Mercurialis,  consil. 
88.  those  of  Lucca  in  that  hypochondriacal  passion.  “ He  would  have  his 
Patient  tarry  there  fifteen  days  together,  and  drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to 
be  bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his  head.  John  Baptista,  Sylvaticus 
cent.  64.  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether 
they  be  iron,  alum,  sulphur;  so  doth  rIIercules  de  Saxonia.  But  in  that  they 
causo  sweat  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to  hypochondriacal  melancholy 


refrigen^  sedcat  “ ‘cmporc  nc  sudorem  excltcnt  aut  manifostum  teporem,  sed  quadam 

Nympheas.  1 Sandes,  lib.  1.  saith,  that  women  go  twice  a week  to  the  baths  at  least  m Epist  3 

"Neo  alvum  excernunt,  qum  aquam  sccum  portent  qua  partes  obscunas  Invert  Bushrm.hm  on  T , ' 
Turcite.  • Hikiesl.eim,  spicel.  2.  dc  mel.  llypocon.  s^non  adeS 

ft  si  non  nliniahumons  exsiccatio  csset  metuenda.  pF01  141  J q Thermas  T n non.™  i n- 

eubjUlaT  ^npanlL*  et  calidarum  a‘l“  *“»*“»*  turn  caput  turn  ventKSm dVmZ 
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alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head  and  the  other.  Trincavellius,  consil.  14.  lib.  1. 
prefers  those  ‘Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mixture  of  brass, 
iron,  alum,  and  consil.  35.  1.  3.  for  a melancholy  lawyer,  and  consil.  36.  in  that 
hypochondriacal  passion,  the  ‘baths  of  Aquaria,  and  36.  consil.  the  drinking  of 
them.  Frisimelica,  consulted  amongst  the  rest  in  Trincavellius,  consil.  42. 
lib.  2.  prefers  the  waters  of  u Apona  before  all  artificial  baths  whatsoever  in  this 
disease,  and  would  have  one  nine  years  affected  with  hypochondriacal  passions 
fly  to  them  as  to  a xholy  anchor.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Trincavellius  himself 
there,  and  yet  both  put  a hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a cause,  aud  send 
him  to  the  waters  of  St.  Helen,  which  are  much  hotter.  Montanus,  consil. 
230.  magnifies  the  yChalderinian  baths,  and  consil.  237.  et  239.  he  exhorteth 
to  the  same,  but  with  this  caution,  “z  that  the  liver  be  outwardly  anointed' 
with  some  coolers  that  it  be  not  overheated.”  But  these  baths  must  be  warily 
frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used,  to  such  as  are  very  cold  of 
themselves, for  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  especially  of  those 
of  Baden,  “ they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases,  “naught  for  choleric,  hot  and 
dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler,  inflammations  of  the  spleen  and 
liver.”  Our  English  baths,  as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incur  the  same 
censure  : but  D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones  have  written  at  large  of  them. 
Of  cold  baths  I find  little  or  no  mention  in  any  physician,  some  speak  against 
them  : b Cardan  alone  out  of  Agathinus  “ commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers 
and  cold  waters,  and  adviseth  all  such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  it,  for  it 
agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and  is  most  profitable  for  hot  tem- 
peratures.” As  for  sweating,  urine,  blood-letting  by  hsemrods,  or  otherwise, 
I shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak  of  them. 

Immoderate  Yenus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a cause,  or  in  defect ; so  moderately 
used  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a present  remedy.  Peter  Forestus  calls  it 
aptissimum  remedium,  a most  apposite  remedy,  “ 'remitting  anger,  and  reason, 
that  was  otherwise  bound.”  Avicenna,  Fen.  3.  20,  Oribasius,  med.  collect, 
lib.  6.  cap.  37.  contend  out  of  Rufus  and  others,  ““that  many  madmen, 
melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the  falling  sickness,  have  been  cured  by  this 
alone.”  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  de  melan.  will  have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all 
illusions  of  the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  from  ill  smokes  and  vapours 
that  offend  them  : “'and  if  it  be  omitted,”  as  Yalescus supposeth,  “it  makes 
the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy.”  Many  other  inconveniences  are 
reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Rodericus  a Castro,  m their  tracts  de  melan- 
cholia virqinum  et  monialium  ; ob  seminis  retentionem  sceviunt  sarpe  momales 
et  virgines,  but  as  Platerus  adds,  si  nubant,  sanantur,  they  rave  single,  and 
pine  away,  much  discontent,  but  marriage  mends  all.  Marcelltis  Donatus,  ZA 
2.  med.  hist.  cap.  1.  tells  a story  to  confirm  this  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus, 
o/  a maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  inhibitos,  cum  m officmam  mentonam  inci- 
disset,  a quindecim  viris  eademnocte  compressa,  mensium  largo  profluvio,  quod 
pluribus  annis  ante  constiterat,  non  sine  magno  pudore  mane  menti  resMuta 
discessit.  But  this  must  be  warily  understood,  for  as  Amoldus  c ibjects  lib.  1. 
breviar  1 8.  cap.  Quid  coitus  ad  melanchohcum  succum  ? W hat  affinity  ha\  e 
these  two!  “ 'except  it  be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed,  or  fulness  ot 
blood  be  a cause,  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Yenus,  have  gone 
before,”  or  that  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous,  and  ha 


■n  . t a mire  A o uar it;  « Ad  annas  Aponenses  velut  ad  sacram  anchoram  confu-iat. 

melancbolicos  morbos,  moDroi-em,  1 [JS<yna[1“,’bl^“  “^3  et  siccis,  cholericis,  ct  omnibus  morbis  ex  cholera, 
. Uepar  externe  ungatur ■ ne  ea  efiat.  b vim  curriculum  cupiuut  saui  transu 

gere,1  friguns  aquis  “s^elavare  detent , nulli'  «taticumalt  tacongr^Wto  tapn^ ‘“te1|1>snchoUclj 
ixito  constet  nimura  semen  aut  sunguinem  causam  esse,  aut  amor  prAccosc  , 
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been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it.  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  will  not  allow  of 
moderate  Venus  to  such  as  have  the  gout,  palsy,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  except 
they  he  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.  eLodovicus  Antonius,  lib.  med.  miscel. 
in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring 
men,  &c.  “Ficinus  and  'Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mor- 
tal enemies  of  a student : “ it  consumes  the  spirits,  and  weakeneth  the  brain.  ’ 
Halyabbas  the  Arabian,  5.  Theor.  cap.  36.  and  Jason  Pratensis  make  it  the 
fountain  of  most  diseases,  “ kbut  most  pernicious  to  them  who  are  cold  and 
dry:”  a melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.  Plu- 
tarch in  his  book  de  san.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  principal 
signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kind:  “'to  rise  with  an 
appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,”  trio,  saluberrima,  are 
three  most  healthful  things.  We  see  their  opposites  how  pernicious  they  are 
to  mankind,  as  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  feral  diseases : 
Immodicis  brevis  est  cetas  et  rara  senectus.  Aristotle  gives  instance  in  spar- 
rows, which  are  parum  vivaces  ob  salacitatem,  m short-lived  because  of  their 
salacity,  which  is  very  frequent,  as  Scoppius  in  Priapiis  will  better  inform  you. 
The  extremes  being  both  bad,  "the  medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily 
be  determined.  Some  are  better  able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist, 
phlegmatic,  as  Hippocrates  insinuateth,  some  strong  and  lusty,  well  fed  like 
“Hercules,  pProculus  the  emperor,  lusty  Laurence,  q prostibulum  fcemince  Mes- 
salina  the  empress,  that  by  philters,  and  such  kind  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all 
means  to  renable  themselves:  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end,  confodi  multas  enim, 
occidi  vero  paucas  per  ventrem  vidisti,  as  that  Spanish  “ Celestina  merrily  said : 
others  impotent,  of  a cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain  those  gymnics 
without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies,  of  which  number  (though  they 
be  very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part. 


MEMB.  III. 

Air  rectified.  With  a digression  of  the  Air. 

As  a long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  aloft 
and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a circuit  in  the  air,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is 
sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a sudden:  so  will  I,  having  now 
come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  air,  wherein  I may  freely  expatiate  and 
exercise  myself  for  my  recreation,  awhile  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world 
mount  aloft  to  those  ethereal  orbs  and  celestial  spheres,  and  so  descend  to  my 
former  elements  again.  In  which  progress  I will  first  see  whether  that  rela- 
tion  of  the  friar  of  * Oxford  be  true,  concerning  those  northern  parts  under  the 
Bole  (if  I meet  obiter  with  the  wandering  J ew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  .Lucian’s  Icaro- 
memppus  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  such,  4.  Euripes,  and  a 
great  rook  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  the  needle  in  the  compass  still  to 
bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause  of  the  variation  of  tiie  com- 
pass, “is  it  a magnetical  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will;  or  some  other 


dan^^IJOT^SVgei^exero^^^Tiircis  Ct  ^ ,",ult0  abun. 

1 Lib.  1 . ca.  7.  exliaurit  enim  splritua  animumnue  deb  litit  P Ue  s<?,mt'  .tuend\ lib-  >• 

1 Vesci  intra  satictatem,  impigrum  esse  ad  laborein  vital?  semen  Eliff113  et  siccis  corporibus  immicissima. 
Binit  esse  senem.  » Vide  Montakum.  m 1"  NequitU  est  qua!  te  non 

numerum  definite  Talimudistis,  unicuique  sciatis  tmig  ari  suumtemnna  \?aP'  cun“?“ra  du  *U3>  nai»  et 
p Vide  Lampi  idium  vit.  ejus  4.  a Et  lassata  viris  &c  „„  . 0 0 , ii»es piad.ts  genulr. 

cap.  16.  Catullum  ad  Ipslphilam,  &c , Ovid  Eleg  lib’b  et  6 Vn  d' ccnti  8<  - Lemiuum  lib.  2. 

coronas  ludicro  deo  puta  Triphallo.  Marsiat.  Heinm.'  if™  ! cJa  lma."'?ct0  confccissent,  tot 


coronas  ludicro  deo  puta  Triphallo)  ¥aMiie7Hermtt  Priano  don’arent  Sir.r''11  confccissent,  tot 
• Pernoboscodid.  Gasp.  Bahhii.  ’ .S  de  I vmm  c»e,l  5 tlb!  .montulam  corb"i% 

Some  caU  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  Teu^Se’in  Ute  Canirl^.  ' 


&C. 

Sloto. 
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star  in  the  hear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus ; or  a magnetical  meridian,  as  Mauroli- 
cus;  Vel  situs  in  vend  terrce,  as  Agricola;  or  the  nearness  of  the  next  conti- 
nent, as  Cabeus  will ; or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conimbri- 
censes,  Peregrinus  contend ; why  at  th e Azores  it  looks  directly  north,  otherwise 
not?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7.  grad, 
by  and  by  12.  and  then  22.  In  the  Baltic  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland, 
the  needle  runs  round,  if  any  ships  come  that  way,  though  x Martin  Ridley 
write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  P ole  will  hardly  be  forced  from  his 
direction.  ’Tis  fit  to  be  inquired  whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as 
11.  grad.  Lond.  varial.  alibi  36.  &c.,  and  that  which  is  more  prodigious,  the 
variation  varies  in  the  same  place,  now  taken  accurately,  tis  so  much  after  a 
few  years  quite  altered  from  that  it  was:  till  we  have  better  intelligence,  let 
our  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Nicholas  y Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  that  have  both  written  great 
volumes  of  this  subject,  satisfy  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open, 
and  navigable  by  the  Pole  arctic,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of  Barti- 
son  the  Hollander,  under  the  Pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I hold  best : 
or  by  Fretum  Davis,  or  Nova  Zernbla.  Whether  'Hudsons  discovery  be  true 
of  a new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button’s  Bay  in  50.  degrees,  Hub- 
berd’s  Hope  in  60.  that  of  ut  ultra,  near  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  welcome  in  North- 
west Fox,  being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constantly  there  15  foot  in  12 
hours,  as  our  anew  cards  inform  us  that  California  is  not  a cape,  but  an  island, 
and  the  west  winds  make  the  neap  tides  equal  to  the  spi’ing,  or  that  there  be 
any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straits  of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontoiy  of 
Tabin.  If  there  be,  I shall  soon  perceive  whether  b Marcus  Polus  the  Vene- 
tian’s narration  be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu , 
whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that  as  cMatth.  Riccius  the  Jesuit  hath 
written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  king 
of  China  be  the  same;  Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that 
new  Peking,  or  such  a wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tartaiy. 
whether  d Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africa;  M.  Polus  Venetus  puts  him 
in  Asia,  'the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperor  of  the  Abyssmes, 
which  of  old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  equator  in  Africa.  _ v.  nether 
'Guinea  be  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  8 Spaniards  dis- 
covery of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  Magellanica,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mer- 
curius  Britannius,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his  of  Lucinia.  And  yet  m likelihood 
it  may  be  so,  for  without  all  question  it  being  extended  from  the  tropic  ot 
Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctic,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  zone, 
cannot  choose  but  yield  in  time  some  flourishing  kingdoms  to  succeeding  ages, 
as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  w e in 
the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a more  convenient  passage 
to  Mare  pacificum : methinks  some  of  our  modern  argonauts  should  prosecute 
the  rest.  As  I go  by  Madagascar,  I would  see  that  great  bird,  ruck,  t a 
can  carry  a man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Arabian  phmnix  described 
by  1 Adricomius;  see  the  pelicans  of  Egypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in  Asia: 
and  afterwards  in  Africa  examine  the  fountains  of  Nilus,  whether  Herodotus, 
k Seneca,  Plin.,  lib.  5.  cap.  9,  Strabo,  lib.  5.  give  a true  cause  of  ^ annual 
flowing,  ‘Pagaphetta  discourse  rightly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senegal,  exa 
mine  Cardan,  “Scaliger’s  reasons,  and  the  rest.  Is  it  from  those  Etesmi 
winds  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the  equator  (for  Joi  < 
yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  Mount  Libanus),  or  from  those  great 


* Cap.  2G.  in  his  Treatise  of  Magnetic  Bodies.  » Lege  ct  ^c^GliVe  nob.  civitat. 

lib.  3 cap.  4.  ‘1612.  * M.  Brigs,  his  map,  and  Northwest  1 ox.  Lib.  A d polus  Jn  Asia 

Quinsay,  et  cap.  10.  de  Cambalu.  cLib.  4.  exped.  ad  Sin  , “•  (3-  10’  <jr.  Aust.  s Fcrdinaudo  de 

Presb.  Job.  meminit,  lib.  2.  cap.  30.  ® AUuaresluB  et  alii.  * j elephantem  in  sublime  tollere 

Quir.  Anno  1612.  » Alarum  penme  continent  in  long.tudlne  12 [P“s^®P£b.  *.  cap.  2.  > Lib.  de 

potest.  Polus  1.  3.  c.  40.  ' Lib.  2.  Descript,  terr®  sanrA 

leg.  Congo.  *u  Exercit.  47. 
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dropping  perpetual  showers  which  are  so  frequent  to  the  inhabitants  within  the 
tropics,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senegal, 
Maragnan,  Oronoco  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  m Zona  Tornda  which 
have  all  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times : and  by  good  husbandry 
and  policy  hereafter  no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as 
fruitful,  as  Egypt  itself  or  Cauchinthina?  I would  observe  all  those  motions  of 
the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed,  from  the  moon  (as  the  vulgai  hold) 
or  earth’s  motion,  which  Galileus,  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  system  of  the 
world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates  ; or  winds,  as  some  will. 
Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  mart  pacifico,  it  is  scarce  perceived,  in  oui 
British  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  so  vehement, 
irregular,  and  diverse?  Why  the  current  in  that  Atlantic  Ocean  should  still  be 
in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and  why  they  come  sooner 
than  go?  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that  Indian  Ocean,  the  mer- 
chants come  in  three  weeks,  as  0 Scaliger  discusseth,  they  return  scarce  in 
three  months,  with  the  same  or  like  winds : the  continual  current  is  from  east 
to  west.  Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus,  Atlas,  be 
so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds,  meteors,  ubi  nee  auras  nee 
venti  spirant  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend  die  suddenly  very  often,  the  air 
is  so  subtile),  1250  paces  high,  according  to  that  measure  of  Dicearchus,  or 
78  miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  sec.  3.  et  4.  expounding 
that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Caucasus  ; and  as  p Blancanus  the  J esuit  contends 
out  of  Clavius  and  Nonius  demonstrations  da  Crepusculis : or  rather  32  sta- 
diums, as  the  most  received  opinion  is;  or  4 miles,  which  the  height  of  no 
mountain  doth  perpendicularly  exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of 
the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds,  1580  paces,  Exerc.  38,  others  100  paces. 
I would  see  those  inner  parts  of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  great 
city  of  Manoa,  or  Eldorado,  in  that  golden  empire,  where  the  highways  are  as 
much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrid  and  Valadolid  in  Spain;  or  any 
such  Amazons  as  he  relates,  or  gigantic  Patagones  in  Chica;  with  that  mira- 
culous mountain  q Ybouyapab  in  the  Northern  Brazil,  cujus  jugum  sternitur  in 
amcenissimam  planitiem , (be.  or  that  of  Pariacacca  so  high  elevated  in  Peru. 
rThe  pike  of  Teneriffe  how  high  it  is?  70  miles,  or  50  as  Patricius  holds,  or 
9 as  Snellius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes:  see  that  strange  8Cirknick- 
zerksey  lake  in  Camiola,  whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they 
will  overtake  a swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by  with  as  incredible  celerity  are 
supped  up  : which  Lazius  and  Wernerus  make  an  argument  of  the  Argonauts 
sailing  under  ground.  And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  ‘Esmellen  in  Musco- 
via,  quee  visitur  horrendo  hiatu,  <kc.  which  if  any  thing  casually  fall  in,  makes 
such  a roaring  noise,  that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine  can  make 
the  like;  such  another  is  Gilber’s  Cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.  I 
would  examine  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  itself, 
after  it  hath  taken  in  Volga,  Jaxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  rivers  ; at  the 
mouth  of  Oby,  or  where?  What  vent  the  Mexican  lake  hath,  the  Titicacan 
in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  of  which  Acosta,  l.  3. 
c.  16.  hot  in  a cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty 
foot  square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation:  and  that  of  Mare  mortuum  in 
3 alestine,  of  Thrasymene,  at  Peruzium  in  Italy  : the  Mediterranean  itself. 
For  irom  the  ocean,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a perpetual  current 
into  the  Levant,  and  so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the 


n Sec  M.  Carpenters  Geography,  lib.  2.  cap.  G.  ct  Bern.  Telcsius,  lib.  do  marl.  *Exercit.  52.  de  maria 
morn  causai  liivestigaudai : prima  reciprocationis,  secunda  varietatls,  tertia  celeritatis,  quarta  ccssationis. 
quinta  privationis,  sexta  contrarietatis.  Patricius  saith  52  miles  in  height.  p Lib.  de  cxplicatione 

ocorum  Matliem.  Arlstot.  qLaet.  lib.  17.  cap.  18.  descript,  occid.  Ind.  rLuge  alii  vocant.  *Gcor 
vv  ernerus.  Afptre  tanta  celeritate  eruinpunt  et  absorbentur,  ut  expedito  equiti  aditum  intcrcludant.  i JMv 
tjaruus  de  Magis,  cap.  de  Pilapiia. 
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Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nile,  Po,  Phone, 
&c.  how  is  this  water  consumed,  by  the  sun  or  otherwise?  I would  find  out 
with  Trajan  the  fountains  of  Danube,  of  Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian 
pyramids,  Trajan’s  bridge,  Grotto  de  Sybilla,  Lucullus’s  fish-ponds,  the  temple 
of  Nidrose,  &c.  And,  if  I could,  observe  what  becomes  of  swallows,  storks, 
cranes,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  other  kind  of  singing  birds, 
water-fowls,  hawks,  die.  some  of  them  are  only  seen  in  summer,  some  in  winter  ; 
some  are  observed  in  the  “snow,  and  at  no  other  times,  each  having  their  sea 
sons.  In  winter  not  a bird  is  in  Muscovy  to  be  found,  but  at  the  spring  in  at 
instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith  'Herbastein  : how  comes 
it  to  pass?  Do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesner’s  Alpine  mice;  or  do  they 
lie  hid  (as  y01aus  affirms)  “in  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  spiritum  conti- 
nentes  ? often  so  found  by  fishermen  in  Poland  and  Scandia,  two  together, 
mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing ; and  when  the  spring  comes  they  revive  again, 
or  if  they  be  brought  into  a stove,  or  to  the  fire-side.”  Or  do  they  follow  the 
sun,  as  Peter  Martyr,  leg  at.  Babylonica  l.  2.  manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own 
knowledge ; for  when  he  was  ambassador  in  Egypt,  he  sasv  swallows,  Spanish 
kites,  'and  many  such  other  European  birds,  in  December  and  January  very 
familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abundance,  about  Alexandria,  ubi foridee  tunc 
arbores  ac  viridaria.  Or  lie  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as 
most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or  sea-cliffs,  as  “Mr.  Carew  gives  out?  I con- 
clude of  them  all,  for  my  part,  as  b Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks;  whence 
they  come,  whither  they  go,  incompertum  adhuc,  as  yet  we  know  not.  W e see 
them  here,  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter;  “their  coming  and  going  is  sure 
in  the  night : in  the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storks  meet  on  such  a set 
day,  he  that  comes  last  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  so  they  get  them  gone.  Many 
strange  places,  Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonesi,  creeks,  havens,  promontories, 
straits,  lakes,  baths,  rocks,  mountains,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have 
been  ruined  or  swallowed,  battles  fought,  creatures,  sea-monsters,  remora, 
minerals,  vegetals,  Zoophytes  were  fit  to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition, 
and  amongst  the  rest  that  of  “Harbastein  his  Tartar  lamb,  d Hector  Boethius 
goosebearing  tree  in  the  orchards,  to  which  Cardan,  lib.  7.  cap.  36.  de  rerum 
varietat.  subscribes  : eY ertomannus’  wonderful  palm,  that  fly  in  Hispanio  a, 
that  shines  like  a torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  see  to  write ; those 
spherical  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c.  usually  found  m the  metal 
mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near  Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as 
« Munster  and  others  relate.  Many  rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of 
the  world  affords:  amongst  the  rest,  I would  know  for  a certain  whether  there 
be  any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius,  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus  de  sanit. 
tuend.  and  h Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of  Muscovy,  ‘that  in  Luco- 
moria,  a province  in  Bussia,  lie  fast  asleep  as  dead  all  winter,  from  the  - w of 
November,  like  frogs  and  swallows,  benumbed  with  cold,  but  about  Lie  -A  of 
\pril  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  their  business.  I won  d 
examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander  Picolommeus,  whether  the  earths 


•In  campis  Lovicen.  solum  inlu nte' vere  sylv^^rcp^ntTorum  caSuenb^  MuscoWu  comment. 

adveniente  e nostris  regiombus  Europeis  aKmei^  venientium,  descendcntinm,  ut  gruum 

qnonam  e loco  veniant  quo  se  certo  die  congregant  sc,  cam 

venisse  cernimus,  nocturnis  opinor  t /Comment.  Muscov.  <*  Hist, 
quse  novissimt  advenit  lacerant,  inde  “volant.  Cosmog.  1.  4.  ^ i 0 eat,  wood  to  burn,  bark  to 

Scot.  1.  1.  . Vertomannus,  1.  5.  c.  16.  nffl  W '1 a ttee  tnat  neara  i.myer  flowcrs>  for  clothes, 

make  ropes,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oil  and  su0ur,  and  , alterius  one  luminis.  « Cosmog. 

&c.  t Animal  infcctum  Cusino,  ut  fl11'3  ' v el b terra  extractas.  similes  illis  a figulis  factls, 

lib.  1.  cap.  435  et  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  habent  ollas  a natura  formulas  e J frigorls  magni- 

coronas,  pisces,  aves,  ct  onmes  ammantium  species.  _ “ Ut  solent  nirunui 

t'idine  mori,  et  postea  redeunte  vere  -J.i.  Aprilis  reviviscere. 
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superficies  be  bigger  tfian  tbe  sea’s : or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  super- 
ficies of  all  water  is  even?  Search  the  depth,  and  see  that  variety  of  sea- 
monsters  and  fishes,  mermaids,  sea-men,  horses,  &c.  which  it  affords.  Or 
whether  that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Brunus  scoffs  at,  that  if  G-od  did  not 
detain  it,  the  sea  would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and 
which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  in  his  interpretation  on  those  mathema- 
tical places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly  fears,  and  in  a just  tract  proves  by  many  cir- 
cumstances, that  in  time  the  sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe 
of  the  earth  shall  be  covered  with  waters;  risum  teneatis,  amici?  what  the  sea 
takes  away  in  one  place  it  adds  in  another.  Methinks  he  might  rather  sus- 
pect the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasses,  &c.  that 
all-devouring  fire,  omnia  devorans  et  consumens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up 
the  vast  ocean  with  sand  and  ashes.  I would  examine  the  true  seat  of  that 
terrestrial  'paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was  whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his 
gold : from  Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Do- 
minicus  Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others  will.  I would  censure 
all  Pliny’s,  Solinus’,  Strabo’s,  Sir  John  Mandeville’s,  Olaus  Magnus’,  Marcus 
Polus’  lies,  correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reform  cosmographical  charts, 
and  rectify  longitudes,  if  it  were  possible ; not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream, 
with  Mark  Eidley  in  his  treatise  of  magnetical  bodies,  cap.  43.  for  as  Cabeus, 
magnet,  philos.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  fully  resolves,  there  is  no  hope  thence,  yet  I 
would  observe  some  better  means  to  find  them  out. 

I would  have  a convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses, 
Hercules,  * Lucian’s  Menippus,  at  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory,  at  Trophonius’ 
den,  Hecla  in  Iceland,  JEtna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth : do  stones  and  metals  grow  there  still?  how  come  fir  trees 
to  be  'digged  out  from  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our  mosses,  and  marshes  all  over 
Europe?  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish  bones,  shells,  beams,  ironworks,  many 
fathoms  under  ground,  and  anchors  in  mountains  far  remote  from  all  seas. 
“Anno  1460  at  Bern  in  Switzerland  50  fathom  deep,  a ship  was  digged  out 
of  a mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in  which  were  48  carcasses  of  men, 
with  other  merchandise.  That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hills, 
Aristotle  insinuates  in  his  meteors,  “Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book,  c.  de 
Numidia,  and  familiarly  in  the  Alps,  saith  “Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  the  like  is 
to  be  seen:  came  this  from  earthquakes,  or  from  Noah’s  flood,  as  Christians 
suppose,  or  is  there  a vicissitude  of  sea  and  land,  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old, 
the  mountains  of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountains  ? 
The  whole  world  belike  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those 
all-commanding  powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  haycocks  in  harvest, 
top  to  bottom,  or  bottom  to  top : or  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the 
world  upon  his  centre ; that  which  is  under  the  poles  now,  should  be  translated 
to  the  equinoctial,  and  that  which  is  under  the  torrid  zone  to  the  circle  arctic 
and  antarctic  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun : or  if  the 
worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a sun,  with  his  compassing  planets  (as 
Lr uilus  and  Gampanella  conclude)  cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one  ; or  else  of 
one  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best.  To  proceed, 
if  the  earth  be  21,000  miles- in  pcompass,  its  diameter  is  7,000  from  us  to 
our  antipodes,  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space?  What  is  the 
centre  of  the  earth?  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inhabited  (as 
1 aracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth:  or  with  fairies, 
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as  the  woods  and  waters  (according  to  him)  are  with  nymphs,  or  as  the  air 
with  spirits  1 Dionisiodorus,  a mathematician  in  rPliny,  that  sent  a letter  ad 
superos  after  he  was  dead,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  signify  what 
distance  the  same  centre  was  from  the  superficies  of  the  same,  viz.,  42,000 
stadiums,  might  have  done  well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  tho 
place  of  hell,  as  Yirgil  in  his  NSneides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante,  and  others 
poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think?  In  good  earnest, 
Anthony  Du  sea,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  College,  in  Milan,  in  his 
great  volume  de  Inferno , lib.  1.  cap.  47.  is  stiff  in  this  tenet,  ’tis  a corporeal 
tire  tow,  cap.  5,  l.  2.  as  he  there  disputes.  “ Whatsoever  philosophers  write 
(saith  8 Surius),  there  be  certain  mouths  of  hell,  and  places  appointed  for  the 
punishment  of  men’s  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Iceland,  where  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes  talk  with  the  living : God  would  have 
such  visible  places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be 
such  punishments  after  death,  and  learn  hence  to  fear  God.  ’ Ivranzius,  Dan. 
hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  subscribes  to  this  opinion  of  Surius,  so  doth  Colerus,  cap. 
12.  lib.  de  immortal,  animee  (out  of  the  authority  belike  of  St.  Gregory, 
Durand,  and  the  rest  of  the  schoolmen,  who  derive  as  much  from  iEtnaj  in 
Sicily,  Lipari,  Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous  vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent  volcanoes  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  lib.  3. 
cap.  24.3that  fearful  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an  especial  argument  to 
prove  it,  “ ‘where  lamentable  screeches  and  bowlings  are  continually  heard, 
which  strike  a terror  to  the  auditors;  fiery  chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring 
in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  devils  ordinarily  go  in  and 
out.”  Such  another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  by  Cairo, 
as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  “Kornmannus,  mirac. 
mort.lib.  1.  cap.  38,  Camerarius,  oper.suc.  cap.  37,  Bredenbachius,  per  eg.  ter. 
sanct.  and  some  others,  “ where  once  a year  dead  bodies  arise  about  March, 
and  walk,  after  awhile  hide  themselves  again:  thousands  of  people  come 
yearly  to  see  them.”  But  these  and  such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as 
fables,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  they  will  have  no  such  local  known  place,  more 
than  Styx  or  Phlegethon,  Pluto’s  court,  or  that  poetical  Infernus,  where  Homer  a 
soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a tree,  &c.,  to  which  they  ferried  over  in  Chaion  s 
boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  compendiaria  ad  inferos  via,  w hich 
is  the  shortest  cut,  quia  nullum  a mortuis  naulum  eo  loci  exposcunt  (saith 
1 Gerbelius),  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  AVell  then,  is  it  hell, 
or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine:  or  Limbus  patrum,  as  Gallucius  will,  and  as 
Kusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it),  yor  Ignatius  parlour  l Yirgil,  some- 
time bishop  of  Saltburg (as  Aventinus  A nno  745.  relates)  by  Bomfacius  bishop 
of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes  (which 
they  made  a doubt  whether  Christ  died  for),  and  so  by  that  means  took  away 
the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven, 
and  contradicted  that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantms,  that  held  the  earth 
round  as  a trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more  Largely  con- 
fute) but  not  as  a ball ; and  Jerusalem  where  Christ  died  the  middle  oi  it ; or 
Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks  feigned:  because  when  Jupiter  let  two  eagles 
loose  to  fly  from  the  world’s  ends  east  and  west,  they  met  at  Delos.  But  that 
scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by  our  latter  divines : Franciscus 
Kibera,  in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps.  will  have  hell  a material  and  local  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as  he  defines  it  out  of  those 
words,  Exivit  sanguis  de  terra per  stadia  mille  sexcenta,  &c.  But  Lessius 

r Lib.  2.  c.  112.  . Comments  ad  annum  1537. 

ostia,  et  loca  punlendis  animis  destwata,  ut  miJlfrabne^cjumntluni  voces  audiuntur,  qui  auditoribue 

Ileus  extare  talia  loca,  ut  discant  mortales.  ‘ Ubi  “ls^fft^“ntTense  Martin,  et  rursus  sub  terrain 
horrorem  incutiunt  baud  vulgarem,  &c.  pXu  ^Conclave  Ignatii. 

se  abscondunt,  £c.  1 Descnpt.Grsec.  lib.  0.  de  P elop. 
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lib.  13.  de  moribus  divinis,  cap.  24.  will  have  this  local  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch 
mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone  : because,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplied,  will  make  a sphere  able  to  hold 
eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot 
square)  which  will  abundantly  suffice  ; Cum  certwn  sit,  inquit,  facta  subduc- 
tione,  non  futuros  centies  mille  milliones  damnandorum.  But  if  it  be  no 
material  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Soncinas,  Voscius,  and  others 
ai’gue)  it  may  be  there  or  elsewhere,  as  Keckerman  disputes,  System.  Theol.  for 
sure  somewhere  it  is,  certum  est  alicubi,  etsi  definitus  circulus  non  assignetur. 
Iwill  end  the  controversyin  1 Austin’s  words,  “Better  doubtof  things  concealed, 
than  to  contend  about  uncertainties,  where  Abraham’s  bosom  is,  and  hell  fire:” 
“ Vix  a mansuetis,  a contentiosis  nunquam  invenitur  ; scarce  the  meek,  the  con- 
tentious shall  never  find.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  ’tis  the  fountain  of  metals,  waters, 
which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  air  into  water,  which  springs  up  in  several 
chinks,  to  moisten  the  earth’s  superficies,  and  that  in  a tenfold  proportion  (as 
Aristotle  holds)  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by  bsecret 
passages, and  so  made  fresh  again, by  running  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold,  as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by  which 
they  pass;  or  as  Peter  Martyr,  Ocean.  Decad.  lib.  9.  and  some  others  hold, 
from  °abun dance  of  rain  that  falls,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and  cold,  which 
alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  consequens  the  generation  of  waters.  Or 
else  it  may  be  full  of  wind,  or  a sulphureous  innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists 
inform  us,  which  sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  earthquakes, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  days  in  Japan,  China,  and  oftentimes  swallow 
up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucian’s  Menippus  consult  with  or  ask  of  Tiresias,  if 
you  will  not  believe  philosophers,  he  shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes 
a second  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio,  and  find  out  a true 
cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above 
ground.  Whence  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a distinct  character  (as 
it  were)  to  several  nations  ? Some  are  wise,  subtile,  witty;  others  dull,  sad  and 
heavy ; some  big,  some  little,  as  Tully  de  Fato,  Plato  in  Timaeo,  Vegetius  and 
Bodine  prove  at  large,  method,  cap.  5.  some  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous, 
civil,  black,  dun,  white,  is  it  from  the  air,  from  the  soil,  influence  of  stars,  or 
some  other  secret  cause  ? Why  doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venomous  beasts, 
Ireland  none  l Athens  owls,  Crete  none  ? d Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no 
swallows  (so  Pausanias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece, 0 Ithaca  no 
hares,  Pontus  asse3,  Scythia  swine?  whence  comes  this  vai’iety  of  com- 
plexions, colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  f metals,  peculiar  almost  to  every  place  ? 
Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to  America  alone,  as 
Acosta  demands,  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  were  they  created  in  the  six  days,  or  ever  in 
Noah’s  ark?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and  found  in  other  countries? 
It  is  a thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspense ; no  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  differing  from  our  European 
animals,  as  an  egg  and  a chestnut ; and  which  is  more,  kine,  horses,  sheep,  etc., 
till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  ? How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  in  the  same  site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  Penceci, 
there  should  be  such  difference  of  soil,  complexion,  colour,  metal,  air,  &c.  The 
Spaniards  aie  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about  e Caput 


Y ^ fluam,1lti«aro  dc  incertis,  ubl  flnmma  infcrnl,  &c.  -See  Ur. 

Bahama a! «iV r • As  jhoy  come  from  tlle  6ea,  so  they  return  to  the  sea  again  bv  secret 

passages,  as  in  all  1 kd  hood  tlie  Caspian  Sea  vents  itself  into  the  Euxino  or  ocean.  • Seneca,  quist.  lib. 

neq'uc  it'  ’ ’ ' Ti,  Rave ihT  .T,arum  perpetula>  , d >“  ils  noo  polios  hirund.nes  excludunt, 
utque,  etc.  I n.  Ka\  ennas,  lib.  de  vit.  liom.  prasrog.  ca.  ult.  * At  Quito  in  Peru  Plus  anri  nm»m 

^rfnin0j;tUr  m aurifodini3-  * Ad  Caput  bona:  spei  incolaj  sunt  nigerrimi  : Si  sol  causa  cur  non  II  sn'inl 
-t  Itali  toque  mgn.  In  cadein  latitudine,  toque  dlstantes  ab  Aiquatore,  IU1  ad  Austrum,  hi  ’ad  Borearu  i qu[ 
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bonce  spei  are  blackamores,  and  yet  both,  alike  distant  from  the  equator  : nay, 
they  that  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  line  with  these  negroes,  as  about  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  Johns 
country  in  .^Ethiopia  are  dun  j they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar  parallel  with  them 
again  black  : Manamotapa  in  Africa,  and  St.  Thomas  Isle  are  extreme  hot, 
both  under  the  line,  coal  black  their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are 
quite  opposite  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike 
elevated.  Moscow  in  53.  degrees  of  latitude  extreme  cold,  as  those  northern 
countries  usually  are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long  ; and  in 
52.  deg.  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  Button’s  Bay,  &c. 
or  by  fits;  and  yet  h England  near  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland  very  moist, 
warm,  and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France.  Is  it  the 
sea  that  causeth  this  difference,  and  the  air  that  comes  from  it?  Why  then  is 
sIster  so  cold  near  the  Euxine,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  Thrace?  frujidas 
regiones  Maginus  calls  them,  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42.  which  should 
be  hot  : k Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so 
cold  in  July, that  our  'Englishmen  could  hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga  m 
45.  lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a more  southern  latitude  than  ours. 
New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambrial  Colchos,  which  that  noble  gentleman 
Mr.  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  junior,  describes  in  his  Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Little  Britain  in  France,  and  yet  their  winter  begins  not  till 
January,  their  spring  till  May ; which  search  he  accounts  wort  y o an  as  ro 
loner  : is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow  dissolved 
within  the  circle  arctic ; or  that  the  air  being  thick,  is  longer  before  it  be  warm 
by  the  sunbeams,  and  once  heated  like  an  oven  will  keep  itself  from  cold 
Our  climes  breed  lice,  “Hungary  and  Ireland  male  audiuntm  This  kind,  come 
to  the  Azores,  by  a secret  virtue  of  that  air  they  are  instantly  consumed  and 
all  our  European  vermin  almost,  saith  Ortelius.  Egypt  is  watered  with  N 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  yet  there  it  seldom  or  never  rams : Rhodes,  an  island 
of  the  same  nature,  yields  not  a cloud,  and  yet  our  islands  ever  dropping  and 
inclinin'?  to  rain.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  still  subject  to  storms  but  in  Del  Zur, 
or  Mart pacifico,  seldom  or  never  any.  Is  it  from  tropic  stars,  **»££ 

tarum,  in  the  dodecotemories  or  constellations,  the  moons  mansions  su  h 

aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  air,  or  thick  air,  which  causeth 
this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ? Bodme  relates  of  a ^DoHugal 
ambassador,  that  coming  from  “Lisbon  to  -Dantzic  m Spruce 
heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva,  legate  to  Philip  II 
king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Ispahan  in  Persia,  1619,  in  ^ 

of  Bedmar  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Ispahan,  whose  latitude  is  o 1.  r 
than SSt  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by  o r 
predecessors  held  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  by  our  modern  traveHers  found  to  be 
S ' temperate  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moistening  showers  the 
b “itZoo  tog  bSm  some  p X as  - Acosta  describes  most  pleasant  and 
Irtde  Arica  to  Chili  is  by  repSrt  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  eves  the 
sun’shined’on?  Olympus  ter, l,  a heaven  on  earth  1 how  incomparably  do  some 
rC’AL  Hispania,  Peru.  Brasil,  to,  m some 

“b/tea-of  the  srtc  to  sea, 

mnata  ^aut^ 


» Lisbon,  lat.  38.  JJiJuthev  Lod  Guicciardine  observe* 

?,bTecap  Js=m«'om5fuSIocus  &c.  < The  same  variety  of  * eutber  Lod. 

betwixt  Liege  and  Ajax  not  far  distant,  descript.  g 
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hills  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the  like:  as  in  Spain  Arra- 
gon  is  cispera  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evil  inhabited ; Estremaduia  is  dry,  sandy, 
barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains ; Andalusia  another 
paradise;  Yalencia  a most  pleasant  air,  and  continually  green;  so  is  it  about 
•Granada,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continual  snow  to  be 
seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses  in  the  Alps  are  three 
quarters  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who  knows  not?  That  Teneriffe  is  so 
cold  at  the  top,  extreme  hot  at  the  bottom : Mons  Atlas  in  Africa,  Libanus  in 
Palestine,  with  many  such,  tantos  inter  ardores  fidos  nivibus,  “Tacitus  calls 
them,  and  Radzivilus,  epist.  2 . fol.  27.  yields  it  to  be  far  hotter  there  than  in 
any  part  of  Italy:  ’tis  true;  but  they  are  highly  elevated,  near  the  middle 
region,  and  therefore  cold,  ob  paucam  solarium  radiorum  refradionem,  as 
Serrarius  answers,  com.  in  3.  cap.  Josua  qucest.  5.  Abidensis,  qucest.  37.  In 
the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  king’s  palace  in  Escurial,  the  air  is  most  temperate, 
by  reason  of  a cold  blast  which  comes  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Sierra  de 
Cadarama  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it  i3  very  hot:  so  in  all  other  countries. 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their  nearness  (I 
say)  to  the  middle  region : but  this  diversity  of  air,  in  places  equally  situated, 
elevated  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  ’with  that  diversity 
of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  which  is  so  familiar  with  us : with  Indians,  everywhere, 
the  sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  vertical  stars,  the  same  irradiations  of 
planets,  aspects  like,  the  same  nearness  of  seas,  the  same  superficies,  the  same 
soil,  or  not  much  different.  Under  the  equator  itself,  amongst  the  Sierras, 
Andes,  Lanos,  as  Herrera,  Laet,  and  ‘Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabilis 
et  inopinata  varietas,  such  variety  of  weather,  ut  merit'd  exerceat  ingenia,  that 
no  philosophy  can  yet  find  out  the  true  cause  of  it.  When  I consider  how 
temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith  "Acosta,  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  as 
about  Laplata,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  same  altitude,  mountainous 
alike,  extreme  cold;  extreme  hot  in  Brazil,  &c.  Hie  ego,  saith  Acosta, pliilo- 
sophiam  Aristotelis  meteorologicam  vehementer  irrisi,  cum,  §c.,  when  the  sun 
comes  nearest  to  them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  foulest  weather : when  the  sun  is  verti- 
cal, their  rivers  overflow,  the  morning  fair  and  hot,  noon-day  cold  and  moist: 
all  which  is  opposite  to  us.  How  comes  it  to  pass?  Scaliger,  poetices,  l.  3.  c. 
16.  discourseth  thus  of  this  subject.  How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  teme- 
raria  siderum  dispositio,  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or  as  Epicurus  will,  fortuita, 
or  accidental  ? Why  are  some  big,  some  little,  why  are  they  so  confusedly, 
unequally  situated  in  the  heavens,  and  set  so  much  out  of  order  ? In  all  other 
things  nature  is  equal,  proportionable,  and  constant;  there  be  justce  dimensiones, 
et  prudens  partium  dispositio,  as  in  the  fabric  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face, 
members  are  correspondent,  cur  non  idem  ccelo  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  f 
^ ky  are  the  heavens  so  irregular,  neque  paribus  molibus,  neque  paribus  inter - 
vallis,  whence  is  this  difference?  Diversos  (he  concludes)  efficere  locorum 
Genios,  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  manners,  customs,  characters,  and 
constitutions  among  us,  ut  quantum  vicinia  ad  charitatem  acldat , s'ulera  distra - 
hunt  ad  perniciem,  and  so  by  this  means  fiuvio  vel  monte  distincti  sunt  dissi - 
miles,  the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.  But  this 
reason  is  weak  and  most  insufficient.  The  fixed  stars  are  removed  since 
1 tolemy  s time  26  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries,  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable, 
■as  their  site  varies,  so  should  countries  vary,  and  diverse  alterations  would  follow. 
Lut  this  we  perceive  not;  as  in  Tally’s  time  with  us  in  Britain,  caelum  visa 
Jcedum,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nubes,  &c.,  ’tis  sc  still.  Wherefore  Bodine, 


r Magin.  Quatlus.  ■ Hist.  lib.  5.  < Mb.  11.  cap.  7. 

urbes  in  ta-n  tenui  lntervallo,  utraque  montosa,  &c. 


« Lib.  2.  cap.  9.  Cur.  Potosi  et  Plata, 
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Theat.  nat.  lib.  2.  and  some  other?,  will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects 
immediately  to  proceed  from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domi- 
neer in  several  places;  they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes, 
ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  floods,  &c.,  the  philosophers  of  Conimhra,  will 
refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean  heaven : for  some  say  the 
eccentricity  of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemy’s  time,  the 
virtue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed,  ‘men  grow  less  &c.  There  are 
that  observe  new  ihotions  of  the  heavens,  new  stars,  palantia  sidera,  comets, 
clouds,  call  them  what  you  will,  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian 
planets,  lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise  higher  and 
lower,  hide  and  show  themselves  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  amongst  the  planets, 
a,bove  and  beneath  the  moon,  at  set  times,  now  nearer,  now  farther  off, 
together,  asunder;  as  he  that  plays  upon  a sackbutby  pulling  it  up  and  down 
alters  his  tones  and  tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undis- 
cerned; and  from  those  motions  proceed  (as  they  conceive)  diverse  alterations. 
Clavius  conjectures  otherwise,  but  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus 
iu  Cceli-Syria,  is  a 7 Paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters,  in  promptu 
causa  est,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rocks,  rolling  seas  of 
sands,  and  dry  mountains  quod  inaquosa  (saith  Adricomius)  montes  habeas 
asperos,  saxosos,  prcecipites,  horroris  et  mortis  speciem  pro,  seferentes,  “unin- 
habitable therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  green  trees,  plants,  and 
fruits,  a vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured,  ’tis 
evident.”  Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lies  all  along  to  the  north.  But  why 
should  it  be  so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there  never  rain?  Why  should  those 
“etesian  and  north-eastern  winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long 
together,  in  some  places,  at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-days  only : here 
perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showers;  here  foggy  mists,  there  a pleasant 
air;  here  “terrible  thunder  and  lightning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas 
all  the  year,  there  open  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay 
quite  opposite  is  to  be  found  ? Sometimes  (as  in  bPeru)  on  the  one  side  of  the 
mountains  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there  wind,  with  infinite 
such.  Eromundus  in  his  Meteors  will,  excuse  or  solve  all  this  by  the  sun’s 
motion,  but  when  there  is  such  diversity  to  such  as  Per  iced,  or  very  near  site, 
how  can  that  position  hold? 

Who  can  give  a reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors,  that  it  should  rain 
'stones,  frogs,  mice,  etc.,  rats,  which  they  call  Lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are 
manifestly  observed  (as  d Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and 
fall  with  some  feculent  showers,  and  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that  is 
green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts,  about  Ecz  in  Barbary  there  be 
infinite  swarms  in  their  fields  upon  a sudden:  so  at  Arles  in  France,  155o, 
the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief,  all  their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured, 
magna  incolarum  admiratione  et  consternatione  (as  Valeriola,  obser.  med.  lib.  1. 
obser.  1.  relates)  coelum  subito  obumbrabant,  due.,  he  concludes,  'it  could  not  be 
from  natural  causes,  they  cannot  imagine  whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven. 
Are  these  and  such  creatures,  corn,  wood,  stones,  worms,  wool,  blood,  &c., 
lifted  up  into  the  middle  region  by  the  sunbeams,  as  fBaracellus  the  physician 
disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  with  showers,  or  there  engendered  ? 6 Cornelius 

Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are  there  conceived  by  celestial  influences : 
others  suppose  they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  princes  of  the  air ; to  whom  Bodin.,  lib.  2.  7.  heat. 


An  a terra  sursum  rapiuntur  ii  solo  iteruinque  cum  pluviis  prtecipitantu 
ventus  in  uaturalcs  causas  referri  vix  potiau,  e Cosmog.  c.  6. 
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Nat.  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  meteors  in  general,  Aristotle’s  reasons  are  ex- 
ploded by  Bernard inusTelesius,  by  Paracelsus  his  principles  confuted,  and  other 
causes  assigned,  sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so  expert,  that 
they  can  alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  pleasure,  make  perpetual  motions, 
not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Peregrinus,  by  some  magnetical  virtue,  but  by  mixture 
of  elements;  imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  sea’s  ebbing  and 
flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what  not? 
P.  Nonius  Saluciensis  and  Kepler  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no 
meteors,  clouds,  fogs,  “vapours,  arise  higher  than  fifty  or  eighty  miles,  and  all 
the  rest  to  be  purer  air  or  element  of  fire:  which  ‘Cardan,  “Tycho,  and  ‘John 
Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions  and  many  other  arguments,  there  is  no 
such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,  as  Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be  distant  from  us 
fitly  and  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth:  and  as  Peter  Nonius  will  liave  it, 
the  air  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other  three  elements 
audit?  To  what  use  serves  it?  Is  it  full  of  spirits  which  inhabit  it,  as  the 
P araeelsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  higher  the  more  noble,  “full  of  birds,  or 
a mere  vacuum  to  no  purpose?  It  is  much  controverted  between  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Christopher  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse’s  mathematician,  in  their 
astronomical  epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  Diaphanum,  clearness,  matter  of 
air  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct  essences?  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena, 
J ordanus  Brunus,  with  many  other  late  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same 
and  one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still  the  purer  it  is,  and  more 
subtile;  as  they  find  by  experience  in  the  top  of  some  hills  in  n America;  if  a 
man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for  want  of  thicker  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart 
Acosta,  l.  3.  c.  9.  calls  this  mountain  Periacacca  in  Peru;  it  makes  men  cast  and 
de  saithj  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes  do  in  the  deserts  of 
Chili  for  five  hundred  miles  together,  and  for  extremity  of  cold  to  lose  their  fin- 
geis  and  toes.  Tycho  will  have  two  distinct  matters  of  heaven  and  air;  but  to 
say  truth,  with  some  small  qualification,  they  have  one  and  the  self-same  opinion 
about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens;  that  it  is  not  hard  and  impenetrable 
as  peripatetics  hold,  transparent,  of  a quinta  essentia,  “ °but  that  it  is  penetrable 
and  soft  as  the  air  itself  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the  air 
fishes  in  the  sea  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and  otherwise  (thoimh 
Claremontius  m his  Antitycho  stiffly  opposes),  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aris- 
totle teacheth,  in  the  aerial  region,  of  a hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  con- 
sumed: but  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a celestial  matter : 

Q f?  T]JCh0’  fE  fT’  ,^c!slin’  Thaddeus,  Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Fra- 
castonus,  demonstrate  by  their  progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  interfere  and  cut  one  another’s  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then 
lower,  as  <?  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  ’Kepler  confirms  by  his 
own,  and  Tychos  accurate  observations,  comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  O, 
and  is  again  eftsoons  a oft  in  Jupiter’s  orb;  and  “other  sufficient  reasons  far 
abo  ve  the  moon : exploding  in  the  mean  time  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious 
fiist  watery  movers,  those  heavens  I mean  above  the  firmament,  which  Delrio 
Lodovicus  Imola,  Patricius,  and  many  of  the  fathers  affirm;  those  monstrous 
oi  s of  eccentrics,  and  Eccentre  Epicycles  deserentes.  Which  howsoever 
Ptolemy,  Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Purbachius,  Maginus,  Clavius  and  manv  of  their 
associates,  stiffly  maintain  to  be  real  orbs,  eccentric,  concentric,  circles^  sequant, 

Pro™Saith  IS*  Kud?fc„Xm  th°  - KcSdlatob?  ' D°  subUI'  ' ' 2‘  ‘ ^ 

5KrA^n  the 

refractiones  aliunde  quain  a crasso  acre  cauaar^No^dura  antlmne?  i^18  ?t,fth.“,ri3  dlaP1,ana  esse,  nee 
rianetarum  facile  cedens.  p In  Progymn.  lib  2 sed  11<lmd*'  “btllta,  raotuique 

' Epit.  Astron.  lib.  4.  . Malta  sane  hinc  consenSZu?ab"  urda  old  dhT 'VT?  C*‘CStium  Ul7S- 

Sr  <lui  nulnus  orbi3  ductu'n  MW,  id  ip,u,n  sumeienter  refell^nt. TyTo^”epl8t! 
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&c..  are  absurd  and  ridiculous.  For  who  is  so  mad  to  think  that  there  should 
be  so  many  circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in  a clock,  all  impenetrable  and 
hard,  as  they  feign,  add  and  subtract  at  their  pleasure.  ‘Maginus  makes  eleven 
heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and  circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve  those 
particular  appearances : Fracastorius,  seventy-two  homocentrics ; Tycho  Brahe., 
Nicholas  Earner  us,  Helisaeus  Roeslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own 
inventions;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknowledge,  as  we 
admit  of  equators,  tropics,  colures,  circles  arctic  and  antarctic,  for  doctrine’s 
sake  (though  Ramus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary),  they  will  have  them 
supposed  only  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  feigned  I know  not  how  many 
subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.,  to  calculate  and  express  the  moon  a 
motion:  but  when  all  is  done,  as  a supposition,  and  no  otherwise;  not  (as  he 
holds)  hard,  impenetrable,  subtile,  transparent,  &c.,or  making  music,  as  Pytha- 
goras maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but  still,  quiet,  liquid, 
open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver*,  and  no  lets,  it  were 
not  amiss  in  this  aerial  progress  to  make  wings  and  fly  up,  which  that  Turk  in 
Busbequius  madeliis  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  believehe  would  perform : 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  methinks,  should  some  time  or  other  find  out : or 
if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a Galileo’s  glass,  or  Icaromenippus’  wings  in 
Lucian,  command  the  spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them. 
Whether  there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by  reason  of  ethe- 
real comets,  that  in  Cassiopeia,  1572,  that  in  Cygno,  1600,  that  in  Sagittarius, 
1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no  means  Jul.  Cresar  la  Galla,  that  Italian 
philosopher,  in  his  physical  disputation  with  Galileus,  da  plienomenis  in  orbo 
lunce,  cap.  9.  will  admit:  or  that  they  were  created  ah  initio,  and  show  them- 
selves at  set  times:  and  as“Helisseus  Rceslin  contends,  have  poles,  axle-trees, 
circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.  For,  non  pereunt,  sed  minuuntur  et 
disparent , “Blancanus  holds  they  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting  their  tails  still 
from  the  sun  : some  of  them,  as  a burning-glass  projects  the  sunbeams  from  it; 
though  not  always  neither : for  sometimes  a comet  casts  his  tail  from  "V  enus,  as 
Tycho  observes.  And  as  y Helisseus  Rceslin  of  some  others,  from  the  moon, 
with  little  stars  about  them  ad  stuporem  astronomorum ; cum  multis  aliis  in 
ccelo  miraculis , all  which  argue  with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Buibonian 
stars,  that  the  heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure,  and  open,  in  which  the 
planets  move  cerlis  legibus  ac  metis.  Examine  likewise,  An  coelum  sit  cola - 
ratum  ? Whether  the  stars  be  of  that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate, 
so  many  in  “number,  1026,  or  1725,  as  J.  Bayerus;  or  as  some  Rabbins, 
29,000  myriads;  or  as  Galileo  discovers  by  his  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via 
lactea,  a confused  light  of  small  stars,  like  so  many  nails  in  a door:  or  all  in  a 
row,  like  those  12,000  isles  of  the  Maldives  in  the  Indian  ocean?  Whether 
the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  be  eighteen  times  bigger  than  the 
earth;  and  as  Tycho  calculates,  14,000  semi-diameters  distant  from  it? 
Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbs,  as  Aristotle  delivers : or  so  many 
habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus?  Whether  they  have  light  ot  their  own, or  trom 
the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius  discourseth?  An  cequc  distent  a 
centro  mundi  1 Whether  light  be  of  their  essence ; and  that  light  be  a substance 
sr  an  accident  ? Whether  they  be  hot  by  themselves,  or  by  accident  cause  heat  ? 
Whether  there  be  such  a precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  Copernicus  holds,  or 
that  the  eighth  sphere  move?  An  bend  philosovhentur,  R.  Bacon  and  J.  Dee, 
A phorism.  °de  multiplications  speoierum  l Whether  there  be  any  such  images 
iscending  with  each  degree  ol  the  zodiac  in  the  east,  as  Aliacensis  leigns  - >i 


A-iiturcticum,  quod  ex  Corsulio  rofert  Pati'i 
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aqua  super  ccelum  ? as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a crystalline  “watery 
heaven,  which  .is  b certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region  I for 
otherwise,  if  at  Noah’s  flood  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  a 
hundred  years  falling  down  to  us,  as  “some  calculate.  Besides,  An  terra  s>t 
animata  1 which  some  so  confidently  believe,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroe^ 
from  which  all  other  souls  of  men,  beasts,  devils,  plants,  fishes,  &c.,  are  derived 
and  into  which  again,  after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timseus,  Plotinus 
in  his  Enneades  more  largely  discuss,  they  return  (see  Chalcidius  and  Ben- 
nius,  Plato’s  commentators),  as  all  philosophical  matter,  in  materiam  primam. 
Iveplerus,  Patritius,  and  some  other  Neoterics,  have  in  part  revived  this 
opinion.  And  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a soul,  angel  or  intelligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  Or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters  of 
less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earth’s  motion,  now  so 
much  in  question  : Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old, 
Democritusaud  manyof  their  scholars, Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fascarinus, 
a Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have  Job  to  insinuate  as 
much,  cap.  9.  ver.  4.  Qui  commovet  terrain  de  loco  suo,  &c.,  and  that  this  one 
place  of  scripture  makes  more  for  the  earth’s  motion  than  all  the  other  prove 
against  it ; whom  Pineda  confutes  most  contradict.  Howsoever,  it  is  re- 
vived since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a truth,  but  a supposition,  as  he  himself 
confesseth  in  the  preface  to  pope  Nicholas,  bub  now  maintained  in  good 
earnest  by  d Calcaguinus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Potman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileo, 
Campanella,  and  especially  by  “Lansbergius,  natures,  rationi,  et  veritati 
consentaneum,  by  Origanus,  and  some  'others  of  his  followers.  For  if  the 
earth  be  the  centre  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the 
most  received  ^opinion  is,  which  they  call  inordinatam  cceli  dispositionem, 
though  stiffly  maintained  by  Tycho,  Ptolemeus,  and  their  adherents,  quis  ills 
furor  ? &c.,  what  fury  is  that,  saith  hDr.  Gilbert,  satis  animose,  as  Cabeus 
notes,  that  shall  drive  the  heavens  about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity 
in  twenty-four  hours,  when  as  every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  equator, 
must  needs  move  (so  'Clavius  calculates)  176,660  in  one  246th  part  of  an 
hour : and  au  arrow  out  of  a bow  must  go  seven  times  about  the  earth  whilst 
a man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if  it  keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth 
1884  times  in  an  hour,  which  is  supra  humanam  cogitationem,  beyond  human 
conceit : ocyor  et  jaculo,  et  ventos  cequante  sagitta.  A man  could  not  ride  so 
much  ground,  going  40  miles  a day,  in  2904  years,  as  the  firmament  goes  in 
23  hours  : or  so  much  in  2.03  years,  as  the  firmament  in  one  minute  : quod 
incredibile  videtur : and  the  k pole-star,  which  to  our  thinking,  scarce  movethout 
of  its  place,  goeth  a bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20,000  semi-diameters  of  the 
earth  from  us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  Tycho  proves.  To  avoid 
therefore  these  impossibilities,  they  ascribe  a triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the 
sun  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  centre  of  the  moon, 
alone,  above  ? and  5 beneath  h,  If,  $,  (or  as 'Origanus  and  others  will,  one 
single  motion  to  the  earth,  still  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  which  is  more 
probable,)  a single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thou- 
sand years  : and  so  the  planets,  Saturn  in  30  years  absolves  his  sole  and  proper 
motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.,  and  so  solve  all  appearances  better 
than  any  way  whatsoever  : calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  latum, 
direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles,  intricate 


Orignnua.  j>  See  this  discussed  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  history,  in  Zanch.  ad  Cosroan. 

'Vull  Fromundum  dc  Meteoris,  lib.  5.  artic.  5.  et  Lansbergium.  -il’cculiari  libcllo.  'Comment  in 
motum  terra,  Middlcbergi,  1030.  4.  'Peculiar!  libelio.  sSce  Mr.  Carpenter's  Gcogr.  can.  4.  lib.  l. 
e.impanella  et  Origanus  pra;f.  Ephcmcr.  where  Scripture  places  are  answered.  ''  De  Magnete.  'Coiul 
meat,  in  2 cap.  spluer.  Jo.  de  Sacr.  Bose.  k Dist. 3 gr.l.aPolo.  'Pra;f.  Ephem. 
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eccentrics,  &c.,  rectius  commodiusque  per  unicum  motion  terrce , saith  Lansber- 
gius,  much  more  certain  than  by  those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables,  which 
are  grounded  from’  those  other  suppositions.  And  ’tis  true  they  say,  according 
to  optic  principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so  indeed  answer 
to  their  magnitudes  and  orbs,  and  come  neai'est  to  mathematical  observations 
and  precedent  calculations,  there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physical  axioms,  because 
no  penetration  of  orbs ; but  then  between  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  the  firma- 
ment, there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast  “space  or  distance  (7,000,000  semi- 
diameters of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  calculates)  void  of  stars  : and  besides,  they  do 
so  enhance  the  bigness  of  the  stars,  enlarge  their  circuit,  to  solve  those  ordinary 
objections  or  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration 
of  the  poles,  elevation  in  several  places  or  latitude  of  cities  here  on  earth  (for, 
say  they,  if  a man’s  eye  were  in  the  firmament,  he  should  not  at  all  discern  that 
great  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  punctum  indivisi- 
hile  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness)  that  it  is  quite 
opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as  absurd  as  dispropor- 
tional  (so  some  will)  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  sun’s  swift  motion  of  heavens. 
But  hoc  posito,  to  grant  this  their  tenet  of  the  earth’s  motion : if  the  earth 
move,  it  is  a planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  othei  planet- 
ary inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the  earth : but  shine  she 
doth,  as  Galileo, -Kepler,  and  others  prove,  and  then  per  consequeus,  the  rest 
of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon,  which  he  grants  in  his  dis- 
sertation with  Galileo’s  Nuncias  Sulereus  “"that  there  be  Jovial  and  Saturn 
inhabitants,”  &c.,andtliose  several  planets  have  their  several  moons  about  them, 
as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Galileo  hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses  : pfour 
about  Jupiter,  two  about  Saturn  (though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  Foitumus 
Licetus,  and  Jul.  CsesarJa  Galla  cavil  at  it)  yet  Kepler,  the  emperors  mathe- 
matician, confirms  out  of  his  experience  that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help, 
and  more  about  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out,  peradventure 
even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already  averred. 
Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they  be  planets  alike,  inhabited  alike,  moved  about 
the  sun,  the  common  centre  of  the  world  alike,  and  it  maybe  those  twogieen 
children  which  qNubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came 
from  thence  ; and  that  famous  stone  that  fell  from  heaven  in  Aristotle  s time, 
olymp.  84,  anno  tertio,  acl  Capuce  Fluenta,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others, 
or  Ancile  or  buckler  in  Numa’s  time,  recorded  by  Festus.  V e may  liken  i*e 
insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that  which  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus, 
Samius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus,  Democritus,  Leucippus  maintained  in 
their  ages,  there  be  'infinite  worlds,  and  infinite  earths  or  systems,  ininjinilo 
adhere,  which  “Eusebius  collects  out  of  their  tenets,  because  infinite  stars  and 
planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some  stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  pub- 
licly defend,  sperabundus  expecto  innimerabiKum  mundorumvi  ceternuate per 
ambvlalionerii.  fc.  (Me.  Bill.  Londinensis  philos.  Epicur.)  For  if  the  firma- 
ment be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these  Copernical  gum  s \u  un  L 
it  infinitum,  aut  infinito  proximum,  so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stare,  as 
Lein-  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
nearer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those  so  huge  and  great,  mso- 


» Which  may  he  full  of  planets,  perhaps,  to  ns unseen , as ^fgulU  Planetarum  gbWs 
terrestris  Planctu  quuin  sit,  consentaueum  eat  esse i in V™*  ' £ ‘ q [rehabilitate  concludimus,  quml 
Bui  serviunt  circulatores,  ex  quu  consideration^,  do  coium  1 * dissert  cum.  nun.  sid.  f.  29. 

ct  Tychonl  Biaheo,  b sola  consideratione^  ^ ab^miie,  non  tam  in  Luna,  set!  etiam 

<•  Tcmperare  non  possum  quin  ex mventis  Jl’’' ..  slnt  "folx  in  Jovis  globo,  qui  notent  admi- 
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much  that  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  ancl  all  that  is  included  in  it,  totum 
aggregatum  (as  Fromundus  of  Louvain  in  his  tract,  do  immobilitate  terrce 
argues)  evehatur  inter  Stellas , videri  d nobis  non  poterat,  tam  immanis  est  dis- 
tantia  inter  tellurem  et  fixas,  sed  instar  puncti,  dec.  If  our  world  be  small  in 
respect,  why  may  we  not  suppose  a plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars 
visible  in  the  firmament  to  be  so  many  suns,  with  particular  fixed  centres ; to 
have  likewise  their  subordinate  planets,  as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round 
him?  which  Cardinal  Cusanus,  Walkarinus,  Brunus,  and  some  others  have 
held,  and  some  still  maintain,  Animce  Aristotelismo  innutritce,  etminutis  specu- 
lationibus  assvetce,  secus  forsan,  &c.  Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  are 
infinitely  distant,  and  so  per  consequens,  they  are  infinite  habitable  worlds : 
what  hinders?  Why  should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is)  produce  infinite 
effects?  as  Hie.  Hill.  Democrit.  philos.  disputes:  Kepler  (I  confess)  will  by  no 
means  admit  of  Brunus’s  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be  so 
many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets,  yet  the  said  ‘Kepler  between  jest 
and  earnest  in  his  perspectives,  lunar  geography, u et  somnio  suo,  dissertat.  cum 
nunc,  sider.  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict;  for 
the  planets,  he  yields  them  to  be  inhabited,  he  doubts  of  the  stars;  and 
so  doth  Tycho  in  his  astronomical  epistles,  out  of  a consideration  of  their 
vastit-y  and  greatness,  break  out  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will 
never  believe  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use  than 
this  that  we  perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a point  insensible  in  respect 
of  the  whole.  But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths,  woi’lds,  “xif 
they  be  inhabited?  rational  creatures?”  as  Kepler  demands,  “or  have  they 
souls  to  be  saved?  or  do  they  inhabit  a better  part  of  the  world  than  we  do? 
Are  we  or  they  loi’ds  of  the  world?  And  how  are  all  things  made  for  man?” 
Difficile  est  nodum  hunc  expedire,  eo  quod  nondum  omnia  quee  hue  pertinent 
explorata  habemus : ’tis  hard  to  determine : this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are 
prcecipuo  mundi  sinu,  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  nearest  the  heart  of  the 
sun.  7 Thomas  Campanella,  a Calabrian  monk,  in  his  second  book  de  sensu 
rerum,  cap.  4,  subscribes  to  this  of  Kepler;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  cer- 
tainly supposeth,  but  with  what  kind  of  creatures  he  cannot  say,  he  labours 
to  prove  it  by  all  means : and  that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  having  made  an 
apology  for  Galileo,  and  dedicates  this  tenet  of  his  to  Cardinal  Cajetanus. 
Others  freely  speak,  mutter,  and  would  persuade  the  world  (as  "Marinus  Marce- 
nus  complains)  that  our  modern  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid  against  mathe- 
maticians; ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not  admitting  their  true  demonstrations 
and  certain  observations,  that  they  tyrannise  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy, 
in  suppressing  their  labours  (saith  Pomponatius),  forbidding  them  to  write,  to 
speak  a truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  profit’s  sake.  As 
for  those  places  of  Scripture  which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  captum 
vulgi,  and  if  rightly  understood,  and  favourably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against 
it.  and  as  Otho  Casmau,  Astrol.  cap.  1.  part.  1.  notes,  many  great  divines, 
besides  Porphyrius,  Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doc- 
triad  et  cetate  venerandi,  Mosis  Genesin  mundanam  popularis  nescio  cujus 
ruditatis,  quae  longe  absit  a verd  Philosophorum  eruditione,  insimulant : for 
Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  planets,  © and  d,  no  four  elements,  &c.  Read 
mote  on  him,  in  Grossius  and  Junius.  But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like 


ncmocrito^plaoiut^inrt^aUos?  lmpe^‘[ es  his  Initiis,  plures  alios  mnmlos  rfetegendos,  vel  (ut 
In  ccelo  plures  globi,  similes  nostra  teUnris  an  .m&SS l’..1.63.5.: .nquies,  sint 
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insolent  and  bold  attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow, 
if  it  once  be  granted,  which  Potman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Diggeus,  Origanus, 
Galileo,  and  others,  maintain  of  the  earth’s  motion,  that  ’tis  a planet,  and 
shines  as  the  moon  doth,  which  contains  in  it  “ bboth  land  and  sea  as  the  moon 
doth:”  for  so  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  Maculae  in  facie  Luna,  “the 
brighter  parts  are  earth,  the  dusky  sea,”  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pytha- 
goras formerly  taught : and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like 
concavities,  if  we  may  subscribe  to,  and  believe  Galileo’s  observations.  But  to 
avoid  these  paradoxes  of  the  earth’s  motion  (which  the  Church  of  Pome  hath 
lately  'condemned  as  heretical,  as  appears  by  Blancanus  and  Promundus’s 
writings)  our  later  mathematicians  have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be 
stirred : and,  to  solve  all  appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypo- 
theses, and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own  Dedalsean  heads. 
Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before ; and  to  avoid  that  suppo- 
sition of  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  he  hath  coined  seventy-two  homocentrics,  to 
solve  all  appearances.  Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  centre  of  the 
world,  but  movable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immovable,  the  five  other  planets  to 
move  about  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  orbs  Tycho 
Brahe  puts  the  earth  the  centre  immovable,  the  stars  immovable,  the  rest  with 
Pamerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  wander  in  the  air,  keep  time  and  distance, 
true  motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God  hath  given  them.  dHelisseus 
Pceslin  censureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  tie  terra,  motu,  Phi- 
lippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  demonstrated  with  solid  argu- 
ments in  a just  volume,  Jansonius  Csesius  'hath  illustrated  in  a sphere).  Hie 
said  Johannes  Lansbergius,  1633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  against  all 
the  cavils  and  calumnies  of  Fromundus  his  Anti- Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinus, 
and  Petrus  Bartholinus:  Fromundus,  1634,  hath  written  against  him  again, 
J.  Rosseus  of  Aberdeen,  &c.  (sound  drums  and  trumpets),  whilst  Pceslin  (I  say) 
censures  all,  and  Ptolemeus  himself  as  insufficient : one  offends  against  natural 
philosophy,  another  against  optic  principles,  a third  against  mathematical,  as 
not  answering  to  astronomical  observations:  one  puts  a great  space  between 
Saturn’s  orb  and  the  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow.  In  his  own  hypo- 
thesis he  makes  the  earth  as  before  the  universal  centre,  the  sun  to  the  five 
upper  planets,  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diurnal  motion,  eccentrics,  and 
epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which  hath  been  formerly  exploded ; and  so, 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt,  fas  a tinker  stops  one  hole  and 
makes  two,  he  corrects  them,  and  doth  worse  himself : reforms  some,  and  mais 
all.  In  the  mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a blanket  amongst  them,  they 
hoist  the  earth  up  and  down  like  a ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  plea- 
sures: one  saith  the  sun  stands,  another  he  moves;  a third  comes  in,  taking 
them  all  at  rebound,  and  lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  lie  finds 
certain  spots  and  clouds  in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith 
Keplerus)  a thing  seen  a thousand  times  bigger  in  piano,  and  makes  it  come 
thirty -two  times  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder:  but  see  the  demonstration 
of  this  glass  nrtTarde,  by  means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  Ins 
own  centre,  or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabricius  puts  only  three,  and  those  m the 
sun  • Apelles  15,  and  those  without  the  sun,  floating  like  the  Cyanean  Isles  m 
the  Euxine  sea.  “Tarde,  the  Frenchman,  hath  observed  thirty-three,  and  those 
neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as  Galileo,  Epist.  ad  Valserum,  suppose*,  but  planets 
concentric  with  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  him  with  regular  motions.  Ghristo- 


t>His  arguments  plane  sattsfeclstl,  do  macula*  In  Luna  (M  maria,  do  luc]d“  J^.ten*nV«wSiS 

feruntur,  non  long'e  a Sole  dissitis,  sed  juxta  Solem.  1 liruccinl  fol.  1630.  lib.  4.  cap.  53.  55. 
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pher  Shemer,  a German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Ursica  Rosa,  divides  them  in  maculas 
etfaculas, and  will  have  them  to  be  fixed  inSolis  superficie:  and  to  absolve  their 
periodical  and  regular  motion  in  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  days,  holding 
withal  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  his  centre ; and  all  are  so  confident,  that 
they  have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  k Hollander,  in  his 
dis-sertatiunculd  cum  Apelle,  censures  all;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst 
themselves,  old  and  new,  irreconcilable  in  their  opinions ; thus  Aristarchus, 
thus  Hipparchus,  thus  Ptolemeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus 
Tycho,  thus  Hamer  us,  thus  Hceslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and 
his  adherents,  thus  Clavius  and  Maginus,  etc.,  with  their  followers,  vary  and 
determine  of  these  celestial  orbs  and  bodies:  and  so  whilst  these  men  contend 
about  the  sun  and  moon,  like  the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  sun  and  moon  will  hide  themselves,  and  be  as  much  offended  as  1 she  was 
with  those,  and  send  another  messenger  to  Jupiter,  by  some  new-fangled 
Icaromenippus,  to  make  an  end  of  all  those  curious  controversies,  and  scatter 
them  abroad. 

But-  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions  at  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers?  when  as  the  like  measure  is' offered  unto  God 
himself  by  a company  of  theologasters : they  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun 
and  moon,  measure  their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a glass,  calculate  their 
motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in  a poetical  fiction,  or  a dream,  as  he  saith,  mAudax 
rnemus  et  memorabile  nunc  incipiam,  neque  hoc  sceculo  usurpatum  prius,  quid 
m Lunce  regno  hdc  node  gestum  sit  exponam,  et  quo  nemo  unquam  nisi  somni- 
ando  pervemt,  "but  he  and  Menippus:  or  as  “Peter  Cuneus,  Bond  fide  agam, 
nihil  eorum  quee  senpturus  sum,  verum  esse  scitote,  dec.,  quee  nec, facta,  nec futura 
sunt,  dicam,  p still  tantum  et  ingenii  causa,  not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest 
these  gigantical  Cyclops  will  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars,  into  that  ernpy- 
rean  heaven;  soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth.  The  Jewish 
Talmudists  take  upon  them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time 
sometimes  playing  with  Leviathan,  sometimes  overseeing  the  world,  &c.  like 
Lucian’s  Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  min  tin  o-  W-WaLc’ 
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ment,  mercy,  and  providence,  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and 
chancel  Others  as  prodigiously  inquire  after  his  omnipotency,  an  possit 
plures  similes  creare  deos  ? an  ex  scarabceo  deum  1 dec.,  el  quo  demum  metis 
scicrificuli?  Some,  by  visions  and  revelations,  take  upon  them  to  be  familiar 
with  God,  and  to  be  of  privy  council  with  him;  they  will  tell  how  many,  and 
who  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what 
month,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to  his  angels. 
Some  again,  curious  fantastics,  will  know  more  than  this,  and  inquire  with 
u Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was  made?  was  he  idle?  Where 
did  he  bide?  What  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make  it,  and 
not  before?  If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how  is  he  unchangeable, 
infinite,  Am.  Some  will  dispute,  cavil,  and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom 
Cyril  confutes,  as  Simon  Magus  is  feigned  to  do,  in  that  x dialogue  betwixt 
him  and  Peter : and  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogical  disputation 
with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If  God  be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should 
he  alter  or  destroy  the  world?  if  he  confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall 
himself  continue  good?  If  he  pull  it  down  because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free 
from  the  evil  that  made  it  evil?  Arc.,  with  many  such  absurd  and  brain-sick 
questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  human  wit,  and  excrements  of  curiosity,  Arc., 
which,  as  ourSaviour  told  his  inquisitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know. 
But  hoo ! I am  now  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  I am  almost  giddy  with  I'oving 
about:  I could  have  ranged  farther  yet;  but  I am  an  infant,  and  not  yable  to 
dive  into  these  pi’ofundities,  or  sound  these  depths ; not  able  to  understand, 
much  less  to  discuss.  I leave  the  contemplation  ot  these  things  to  stronger 
Avits,  that  have  better  ability,  and  happier  leisure  to  wade  into  such  philoso- 
phical mysteries;  for  put  case  I were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man 
do  ? I will  conclude  Avith  z Scaliger,  Nequaquam  nos  homines  sumus,  sed partes 
liominis,  ex  omnibus  aliquid  fieri  potest,  idque  non  magnum;  ex  singulis  jh & 
nihil.  Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it),  Deus  latere  nos  multa  voluit:  and  Avith 
Seneca,  cap.  35.  de  Cornells,  Quid  miramur  tarn  rara  mundi  spectacula  non 
teneri  certis  legibus,  nondum  intelligi  ? midtce  sunt  gentes  qua,  tantum  de  facie 
sciunt  ccelum,  veniet  tempus  fortasse,  quo  isla  qua  nunc  latent  in  lucem  dies 
extrahat  et  longioris  cevi  diligentia,  una  cetas  non  sufiicit,  posteri,  dec.,  a\  lien  God 
sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries  to  mortal  men,  and  show  that  to 
some  few  at  last,  Avhich  he  hath  concealed  so  long.  For  I am  of  "his  mind, 
that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God  directed  him 
at  that  time  to  discover  it : it  Avas  contingent  to  him,  but  necessary  to  God ; 
he  reveals  and  conceals  to  Avhom  and  Avhen  he  will.  And  which  one  said  ot 
history  and  records  of  former  times,  “Godin  his  providence,  to  check  our 
presumptuous  inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty,  bars  us  trom  long 
antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search  within  the  compass  of  some  few  ages : many 

good  tilings  are  lost,  Avhich  our  predecessors  made  use  of,  as  Pancirola  will 
better  inform  you;  many  new  things  are  daily  invented,  to  the  public  good; 
so  kingdoms,  men,  and  knowledge  ebb  and  flow,  are  hid  and  revealed,  am 
when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  Preacher  concluded,  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum 
(nothing  new  under  the  sun).  But  my  melancholy  spaniel’s  quest,  my  game 

is  sprung,  and  I must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  capitis,  and  chapter  of  melancholy, 
hath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  “°Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat 
and  drink  they  shall  use,  and  besides  that,  I will  teach  them  Avhat  temper  o 

■ Quid  fecit  Deus  ante  mundum  ereatum  ? of 
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Jpsum  po  turn  quo,  ventos  ipsos  docebo,  item  aoris  ambientls  temper  ltm,  msuf 
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ambient  ah*  they  shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they  shall 
choose,  and  what  avoid.”  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may  gathei, 
that  to  this  euro  of  melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectification  of  air  is 
necessarily  required.  This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming  natural  or  arti- 
ficial air. * Natural  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  choose  or  avoid  : and  ’tis 
either  general,  to  countries,  provinces;  particular,  to  cities,  towns,  villages,  or 
private  houses.  What  harm  those  extremities  of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady, 
I have  formerly  shown:  the  medium  must  needs  be  good,  where  the  air  is  tem- 
perate, serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists,  all  manner  of  putrefaction, 
contagious  and  filthy  noisome  smells.  The  dEgyptians  by  all  geographers  are- 
commended  to  be  hilares,  a conceited  and  merry  nation:  which  I can  ascribe 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  air.  They  that  live  in  the  Orcades 
are  registered  by 0 Hector  Boethius  and  1 Cardan,  to  be  of  fair  complexion,  long- 
lived,  most  healthful,  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by 
reason  of  a sharp  purifying  air,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Boeotians  in 
Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  crassi  Bceoti,  by  reason  of  a foggy  air  in  which  they 
lived, B Bceotwm  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum,  Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and 
refined.  The  clime  changes  not  so  much  customs,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle 
Polit.  lib.  6,  cap.  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  hist.  cap.  5.  hath  proved 
at  large)  as  constitutions  of  their  bodies,  and  temperature  itself.  In  all  par- 
ticular provinces  we  see  it  confirmed  by  experience,  as  the  air  is,  so  are  the 
inhabitants,  dull,  heavy,  witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound. 
In  hPerigord  in  France  the  air  is  subtle,  healthful,  seldom  any  plague  or  con- 
tagious disease,  but  hilly  and  barren:  the  men  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty;  but 
in  some  parts  of  Guienne,  full  of  moors  and  marshes,  the  people  dull,  heavy, 
and  subject  to  many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a great  difference  between 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Romney  Marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  fens. 
He  therefoi*e  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him  leave,  must  often 
shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  con- 
venient : there  is  nothing  better  than  change  of  air  in  this  malady,  and  gene- 
rally for  health  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  1 Tartari  Zamolhenses,  that 
live  in  hordes,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.  The  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  summer  and  winter  houses;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer 
at  Susa ; now  at  Persepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  month's 
at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  k Xenophon,  and  had  by  that 
means  a perpetual  spring.  The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constanti- 
nople, sometimes  at  Adrianople,  &c.  The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escurial 
in  heat  of  summer,  'Madrid  for  a wholesome  seat,  Valladolid  a pleasant 
site,  &c.,  variety  of  secessus  as  all  princes  and  great  men  have,  and  their  several 
progresses  to  tills  purpose.  Lucullus  the  Roman  had  his  house  at  Rome,  at 
Baire,  &c.  . “When  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero  (saith  Plutarch)  and  many 
noble  men  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius  jested  with  him, 
that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village,  full  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  offices 
fit  for  a summer  house;  but  in  his  judgment  very  unfit  for  winter:  Lucullus 
made  answer  that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a crane,  that  changeth  her 
country  with  the  season ; he  had  other  houses  furnished,  and  built  for  that 
purpose,  all  out  as  commodious  as  this.  So  Tully  had  his  Tusculan,  Plinius  his 
Lnu retan  village,  and ^e very  gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the 
like.  Ihe  bishop  of  Exeter  had  fourteen  several  houses  all  furnished,  in  times 
past.  In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  gentlemau- 


* Leo  Afer,  Maglnns,  &c.  « Lib.  1.  Scot.  Hist.  > Lib,  1.  Jo  rcr  var  c Hnrat  h 
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Cicero,  multiquc  nobiles  vir  L.  Luctillum  mstivo  tempore  convnnisscnt,  Pompeius  inter  coonam  du’m  f-uni 
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like,  all  the  summer  they  come  abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate 
themselves.  Our  gentry  in  England  live  most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be 
some  few  castles)  building  still  in  bottoms  (saitli 0 Jovius)  or  near  woods,  corona 


blasts.  Some  discommend  moated  houses,  as  unwholesome;  so  Camden  saith 
of  pEw-elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob  stagni  vicini  halitus,  and 
all  such  places  as  be  near  lakes  or  rivers.  But  I am  of  opinion  that  these 
inconveniences  will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected  by  good  fires,  as  q one 
reports  of  Venice,  that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  qualified 
by  those  innumerable  smokes.  Nay  more,  rThomas  Philol.  Bavennas,  a great 
physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer-lived  than  any  city 
in  Europe,  and  live  many  of  them  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water  simply 
that  so  much  offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smells  that  accompany  such 
overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a flood,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  with  sweet  smells  and  aspects  in  summer,  Ver  pinget  vario 
gemmantia  prata  colore,  and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit ; 
or  else  may  be  cori’ected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  water, 
as  Lindley,  8 Orton  super  montem,  ‘Drayton,  or  a little  more  elevated,  thoxxgh 
ixeax-ei’,  as  “Can  cut,  1 Amixigton,  yPolesworth,  z Weddington  (to  insist  in  such 
places  best  to  xxxe  known,  xxpon  the  river  of  Anker,  in  Warwickshire,  “Swarston, 
and  b Drakesly  upon  Trent).  Or  howsoever  they  be  unseasonable  ixx  winter, 
or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  ixx  summer.  If  so  be  that  their 
xxxeans  be  so  slender  as  they  xnay  not  admit  of  any  such  variety,  but  must 
determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve  each  season,  I know  xxo  men 
that  have  given  better  x’ules  in  this  behalf  than  our  husband  xy  writer's.  Cato 
and  Columella  prescribe  a good  house  to  stand  by  a navigable  river,  good  high- 
ways, near  some  city,  and  in  a good  soil,  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than 

health.  _ . 

The  best  soil  commonly  yields  the  worst  air,  a dry  sandy  plat  xs  fittest  to 
bxxild  upon,  and  such  as  is  father  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downs,  a Cotswold 
country,  as  being  most  commodioxxs  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  axxd 
all  manner  of  pleasures.  Pex-igord  in  France  is  barren,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
excellency  of  the  air’,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords,  much  inhabited  by  the 
nobility;  as  Nurenxbex'g  ixx  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Oxxr  countryman 
Tusser  will  tell  xxs  so  much,  that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  plea- 
sure and  health;  the  one  commonly  a deep  clay,  therefox-e  noisome  in  winter-, 
and  sxxbject  to  bad  highways;  the  other  a dry  saixd.  Provision  may  be  had 
elsewhex-e,  and  our  townsare  generally  bigger  in  the  woodlaxxd  than  the  fieldone, 
more  frequexxt  and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  ixx  such 
places.  Sxxtton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I was  once  a grammar 
scholar-),  may  be  a sufficient  witness,  which  stands,  as  Canxden  notes,  loco  in- 
grata  et  sterili,  but  in  an  excellent  air,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  pleasures. 
<1  WtirlW  in  Berkshire  is  situate  in  a vale,  though  not  so  fertile  a soxl  as  some 


arborum  virmtium;  yoxx  shall  know  a village  by  a txxft  of  trees  at  or  about  it, 
to  avoid  those  strong  winds  wherewith  the  islaxxd  is  infested,  and  cold  winter 
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of  such  a place.  Constantine,  lib.  2.  cap.  de  Agricult,  praiseth  mountains, 
liilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  tlie  seaside,  and  such  as  look  toward  the 
enorth  upon  some  great  river,  as  L Far  mack  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  I rent,  envi- 
roned with  hills,  open  only  to  the  north,  like  Mount  Edgecombe  in  Cornwall, 
which  ‘Mr.  Carew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat:  such  is  the  general 
site  of  Bohemia:  serenat  Boreas , the  north  wind  clarifies,  “kbut  near  lakes  or 
marshes,  in  holes,  obscure  places,  or  to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves,  ’ 
those  winds  are  unwholesome,  putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases. 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  “'high  places,  and  in  an 
excellent  prospect,”  like  that  of  Cuddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  I must 
honoris  ergo  mention)  is  lately  and  fairly  mbuilt  in  a good  air,  good  prospect, 
good  soil,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched.  P.  Cres- 
centius,  in  his  lib.  1.  de  Agric.  ca,p.  5.  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  how  a 
house  should  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a good  coast,  good  air,  wind,  &c.,  Varro 
de  re  rust.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  "forbids  lakes  and  rivers,  marshy  and  manured 
grounds,  they  cause  a bad  air,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured:  “°if  it  be  so 
that  he  cannot  help  it,  better  (as  he  adviseth)  sell  thy  house  and  land  than  lose 
thine  health.”  He  that  respects  not  this  in  choosing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his 
house,  is  mente  captus,  mad,  pCato  saith,  “and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  itself,” 
according  to  Columella : he  commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a hill,  upon 
a descent.  Baptista  Porta,  Villce,  lib.  1.  cap.  22.  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Colu- 
mella, and  those  ancient  rustics,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some,  and 
will  by  all  means  have  the  front  of  a house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it 
may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climes,  I know  not,  in  our  northern  countries 
I am  sure  it  is  best:  Stephanus,  a Frenchman,  preedio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
subscribes  to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  a hill  south  or  south-east, 
with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well  watered ; a condition  in  all  sites 
which  must  not  be  omitted,  as  Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Caesar 
Claudinus,  a physician,  consult.  24,  for  a nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a house  inclining  to  the  qeast,  and  rbyall  means  to 
provide  the  air  be  clear  and  sweet;  which  Montanus,  consil.  229,  counselleth 
the  earl  of  Monfort,  his  patient,  to  inhabit  a pleasant  house,  and  in  a good  air. 
If  it  be  so  the  natural  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village,  yet  by 
artificial  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make  the 
streets  of  their  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
many  cities  of  France,  in  Languedoc  especially,  and  Provence,  those  southern 
parts : Montpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of  physicians,  is  so  built,  with 
high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  suns  scalding  rays,  which  Tacitus 
commends,  lib.  15,  Annul. , as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  “‘because  the 
height  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the  sunbeams.” 
Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloisters  towards  the  street,  as  Damascus, 
Bologna,  Padua,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid 
tempests,  as  the  sun’s  scorching  heat.  They  build  on  high  hills,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, for  more  air;  or  to  the  seaside,  as  Baise,  Naples,  &c.  In  our  northern 
coasts  wo  are  opposite,  we  commend  straight,  broad,  open,  fair  streets,  as  most 
befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.  We  build  in  bottoms  for  warmth : and 
that  site  of  Mitylene  m the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  /Egean  sea,  which  Vitruvius 
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so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with  fair  houses,  sed  imprudenter 
positam,  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along  to  the  south,  and  when  the 
south  wind  blew,  the  people  were  all  sick,  would  make  an  excellent  site  in 
our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificial  site  of  houses  I have  sufficiently  discoursed : if  the  plan  of 
the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a chamber 
or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windows,  excluding  foreign  air 
and  winds,  and  walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  ‘Crato,  a German,  com- 
mends east  and  south  site  (disallowing  cold  air  and  northern  winds  in  this  case, 
rainy  weather  and  misty  days),  free  from  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muck- 
hills.  If  the  air  be  such,  open  no  windows,  come  not  abroad.  Montanus  will 
have  his  patient  not  to  “stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as  most 
part  in  March  it  is  with  us ; or  in  cloudy,  lowering,  dark  days,  as  in  November, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  black  month ; or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how 
it  will,  consil.  27.  and  30.  he  must  not  “xopen  a casement  in  bad  weather,” 
or  in  a boisterous  season,  consil.  299,  he  especially  forbids  us  to  open  windows 
to  a south  wind.  The  best  sites  for  chamber  windows,  in  my  judgment,  are 
north,  east,  south,  and  which  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  3. 
cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  attributes  so  much  to  air,  and  rectifying  of  wind 
and  windows,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a man  sick  or  well;  to 
alter  body  and  mind.  “y  A.  clear  air  cheers  up  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind ; 
a thick,  black,  misty,  tempestuous,  contracts,  overthrows.”  Great  heed  is 
therefore  to  be  taken  at  what  times  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windows,  lights, 
and  houses,  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  air.  The  Egyptians,  to  avoid 
immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the  top  of  the  house  like  chimneys, 
with  two  tunnels  to  draw  a thorough  air.  In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great 
opposite  windows  without  glass, still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to  the  sun  : 
so  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice  excepted,  which  brags  of  her  stately 
glazed  palaces),  they  use  paper  windows  to  like  purpose ; and  lie,  sub  dio,  in  the 
top  of  their  flat-roofed  houses,  so  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  some 
parts  of  z Italy  they  have  windmills,  to  draw  a cooling  air  out  of  hollow  caves, 
and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the  chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh 
them;  as  at  Oostoza,  the  house  of  Ccesareo  Trento,  a gentleman  of  "V  icenza, 
and  elsewhere.  Many  excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature  by  art. 
If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artificial  air,  which  how- 
soever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned 
with  sweet  perfumes,  “pleasant  and  lightsome  as  it  may  be;  to  have  roses, 
violets,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their  band. 
Laurentius  commends  water-lilies,  a vessel  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  m the 
room,  which  will  make  a more  delightful  perfume,  if  there  bo  added  oiange- 
fiowers,  pills  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bays,  rosewater,  rose- vinegar,  benzoin, 
labdanum,  styrax,  and  such  like  guns,  which  make  a pleasant  and  accepta  e 
perfume.  bBessardus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoke  of  juniper  to  melancholy 
persons,  which  is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chain  eis. 
c Guianerius  prescribes  the  air  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  sweet  her  s 
boiled  in  it,  vine,  and  sallow  leaves,  &c.,  dto  besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts 
with  rose-water,  rose-vinegar,  which  Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is 
good  to  behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  all  means  to  have  ng  i 
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enough,  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the  night,  neat  chambois, 
good°fires  in  winter,  merry  companions;  for  though  melancholy  persons  love 
to  be  dark  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a great  increaser  of  the  humoui.^ 

Although  our  ordinary  air  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  amiss,  as  I 
have  said,  still  to  alter  it ; no  better  physic  for  a melancholy  man  than  change 
of  air,  and  variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  . e Leo  Afer 
speaks  of  many  of  his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physic  : amongst 
the  negroes,  “ there  is  such  an  excellent  air,  that  if  any  of  them  be  sick  else- 
where, and  brought  thither,  he  is  instantly  recovered,  of  which  he  was  often  an 
eye-witness.”  'Lipsius,  Zuinger,  and  some  others,  add  as  much  of  ordinary 
travel.  No  man,  saith  Lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius,  a noble  friend  of 
his,  now  ready  to  make  a voyage,  “scan  be  such  a stock  or  stone,  whom  that 
pleasant  speculation  of  countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  will  not  affect.  h Seneca 
the  philosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  of  Scipio  Africanus’  house, 
near  Linternum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns,  baths,  tombs,  (fee.  And 
how  was  ‘Tully  pleased  with  the  sight  of  Athens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and 
fair  buildings,  with  a remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants.  Paulus  ZEmi- 
lius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  after  he  had  conquered  Perseus,  the  last 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had 
been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of 
autumn  (as  kLivy  describes  it)  made  a pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece, 
accompanied  with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Atheneus  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes, 
leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with  Sulpicius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to 
Delphos,  thence  to  Megaris,  Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  Lacedmmon, Megalopolis,  (fee. 
He  took  great  content,  exceeding  delight  in  that  his  voyage,  as  who  doth  nob 
that  shall  attempt  the  like,  though  his  travel  be  adjactationem  magis  quam  ad 
usum  reipub.  (as ‘one  well  observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions, 
spend  time,  rather  than  for  bis  own  or  public  good  ? (as  it  is  to  many  gallants 
that  travel  out  their  best  days,  together  with  their  means,  manners,  honesty, 
religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  peregrination  charms  our  senses 
with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  "that  some  count  him  unhappy 
that  never  travelled,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age 
beholds  the  same  still;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same.  Insomuch  that  ° Rliasis, 
cont.  lib.  1.  Tract.  2.  doth  nob  only  commend,  but  enjoin  travel,  and  such 
variety  of  objects  to  a melancholy  man,  “and  to  lie  in  diverse  inns,  to  be  drawn 
into  several  companies  Montaltus,  cap.  36.  and  many  neoterics  are  of  the 
same  mind  : Celsus  adviseth  him  therefore  that  will  continue  his  health,  to 
have  varium  vitce  genus , diversity  of  callings,  occupations,  to  be  busied  about, 
“ ‘sometimes  to  live  in  the  city,  sometimes  in  the  country ; now  to  study  or 
work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk  or  hunt,  swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise 
himself.”  A good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melancholy,  as  Comesius  contends, 
lib.  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of  pBarcino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in, 
melancholy,  and  stirring  little  abroad,  are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant 
prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which  like  that  of  old  Athens  besides  ZEgina 
Salamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the  variety  of  delicious  objects  : 
so  are  those  Neapolitans  and  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and 
passengers  go  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being  situated  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost  hath  a 
free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames  : or  to  have  a 
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free  prospect  all  over  the  city  at  once,  as  at  Granada  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in 
Africa, the  river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth  each 
house  almost  as  well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  country 
is  full  of  such  q delightsome  prospects,  as  well  within  land,  as  by  sea,  as  Her- 
mon  and  rRann  in  Palestina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Tagetus,  or  Acro- 
corinthus,  that  old  decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus, 
Greece,  the  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas  were  semel  et  simul  at  one  view  to  be  taken. 
In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  three  hundred  yards  in  height, 
and  so  the  sultan’s  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being  plain,  hath  a mar- 
vellous fair  prospect  as  well  over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian  miles 
long,  and  two  broad,  by  the  river  side : from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
Land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen : such  high  places  are  infinite ; with  us  those  of 
the  best  note  are  Glastonbury  tower,  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  Bever  Castle,  Rod  way 
Grange, 9 Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I lately  received  areal  kindness,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  right  honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady 
Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter  : and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I may 
not  omit  for  vicinity’s  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  I 
have  often  looked  about  me  with  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill,  ‘I  was 
born  : and  Ilanbury  in  Staffordshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde,  a pleasant 
village,  andan  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  family,  nowin  the  possession 
of  mine  elder  brother,  William  Burton,  Esquire.  “Barclay  the  Scot  commends 
that  of  Greenwich  tower  for  one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London 
on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships,  and  pleasant  meadows  ontheother.  There 
be  those  that  say  as  muchand  more  of  St.  Mark’s  steeple  in  Y enice.  Yet  these 
are  at  too  great  a distance:  some  are  especially  affected  with  such  objects  as 
be  near,  to  see  passengers  go  by  in  some  great  road-way,  or  boats  in  a river, 
in  subjectum  forum  despicere,  to  oversee  a fair,  a market-place,  or  out  of  a 
pleasant  window  into  some  thoroughfare  street,  to  beholda  continual  concourse, 
a promiscuous  rout,  coming  and  going,  or  a multitude  of  spectators  at  a theatre, 
a mask,  or  some  such  like  show.  But  I rove  : the  sum  is  this,  that  variety  of 
actions,  objects,  air,  places,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and  all  others, 
good  for  man,  good  for  beast.  x Constantine  the  emperor,  lib.  18.  cap.  13.  ex 
Leontio , “holds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of  sick  cattle. 
Lrelius  a fonte  HSugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of  his 
consultations  (as  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  physic  had.)  in 
melancholy  most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  what- 
soever’, as  appears  consult.  69,  consult.  229.  &c.  “yMany  other  things  helped, 
but  change  of  air  was  that  which  wrought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good. 


MEMB.  IY. 

Exercise  rectified  of  Eody  and  Mind. 

To  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  immodeiate 
and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitariness  and  idleness  on  the  other, 
must  be  opposed  as  an  antidote,  a moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that 
both  of  body  and  mind,  as  a most  material  circumstance,  much  conducing  to 
this  cure  and  to  the  general  preservation  of  our  health.  The  heavens  themselves 
run  continually  round,  the  sun  riseth  and  sets,  the  moon  increaseth  and 
decreased,  stars  and  planets  keep  their  constant  motions,,  the  air  is  still 
tossed  by  the  winds,  the  waters  ebb  and  flow  to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to 
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teach  us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For  which  cause  Hieron  preset  ibes 
JEtusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  always  occupied  about  some  business  or  other, 
“‘that  the  devil  do  not  find  him  idle.”  ‘Seneca  would  have  a man  do  some- 
thing, though  it  be  to  no  purpose.  b Xenophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at 
tables,  dice,  or  make  a jester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  far  better  em- 
ployed), than  do  nothing.  The  'Egyptians  of  old,  and  many  flourishing  com- 
monwealths since,  have  enjoined  labour  and  exercise  to  all  sorts,  of  men,  to 
be  of  some  vocation  and  calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  pre- 
vent those  grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness ; “for  as  fodder,  whip,  and 
burthen  belong  to  the  ass : so  meat,  correction,  and  work  unto  the  servant,” 
Ecclus.  xxxiii.  23.  The  Turks  enjoin  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree, 
to  be  of  some  trade  or  other,  the  Grand  Seignior  himself  is  not  excust'd.  “dIn 
our  memory  (saith  Sabellicus),  Mahomet  the  Turk,  he  that  conquered  Greece, 
at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassadors  of  other  princes,  did  either 
carve  or  cut  wooden  spoons,  or  frame  something  upon  a table.”  0 This  present 
sultan  makes  notches  for  bows.  The  Jews  are  most  severe  in  this  examination 
of  time.  All  well-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  discreet  person 
will  be  a law  unto  himself.  But  amongst  us  the  badge  of  gentry  is  idleness: 
to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour,  for  that’s  derogatory  to  their  birth,  to  be  a 
mere  spectator,  a drone,  fruges  consumere  natus,  to  have  no  necessary  employ- 
ment to  busy  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few  governors 
exempted),  “but  to  rise  to  eat,”  &c.,  to  spend  his  days  in  hawking,  hunting, 
&c.,  and  such  like  disports  and  recreations  (f  which  our  casuists  tax),  are  the 
sole  exercise  almost,  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they 
are  too  immoderate.  And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and  country 
so  many  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  feral  disease  of  melancholy  sc 
frequently  rageth,  and  now  domineers  almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  oui 
great  ones.  They  know  not  how  to  spend  their  time  (disports  excepted,  which 
are  all  their  business),  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how  to  bestow  themselves  ; 
like  our  modern  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose  a pound  of  blood  in  a sin- 
gle combat,  than  a drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest  labour.  Every  man  almost 
hath  something  or  other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade, 
but  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants,  ad  otia  duntaxat  se  natos  existimant . 
imo  ad  sui  ipsius plerumque  et  aliorum  perniciem,  e as  one  freely  taxeth  such 
kind  of  men,  they  are  all  for  pastimes,  ’tis  all  their  study,  all  their  invention 
tends  to  this  alone,  to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  born  some  of  them  to 
no  other  ends.  Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconveniences/ 
our  divines,  physicians,  and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriously  ex- 
hort; and  for  this  disease  in  particular,  “h  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than 
continual  business,”  as  Khasis  holds,  “ to  have  some  employment  or  other, 
which  may  set  their  mind  awork,  and  distract  their  cogitations.”  Riches  may 
not  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  industry,  nor  learning  without  study 
neither  can  our  health  be  preserved  without  bodily  exercise.  If  it  be  of  the 
body,  Guianerius  allows  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  “‘and  still  after  those 
ordinary  frications”  which  must  be  used  every  morning.  Montaltus,  cap.  26. 
and  Jason  1 latensis  use  almost  the  same  words,  highly  commending  exercise 
if  it  be  moderate;  “ a wonderful  help  so  used,”  Crato  calls  it,  “and  a great 
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means  to  preserve  our  health,  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  increas- 
ing natural  heat,  by  means  of  which  the  nutriment  is  well  concocted  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  veins,  few  or  no  crudities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over 
all  the  body.”  Besides,  it  expels  excrements  by  sweat  and  other  insensible 
vapours  ; insomuch,  that  k Galen  prefers  exercise  before  all  physic,  rectifica- 
tion of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kind  soever;  ’tis  natures  physician. 

‘ Fulgentius,  out  of  Gordonius  de  conserv.  vit.  liom.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  teims  exer- 
cise, “ a spur  of  a dull,  sleepy  nature,  the  comforter  of  the  members,  cuie  of 
infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destruction  of  all  mischiefs  and  vices.”  The 
fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a little  before  dinner,  a little  before  supper,  m or  at 
any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Montanus,  consil.  31.  prescribes  it  every 
morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  ” Calenus  adds,  “ after  he  hath  done  his 
ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  anci  face,  combed  his 
head,  and  gargarised.”  What  kind  of  exercise  he  should  use,  Galen  tells  us, 
lib.  2.  et  3.  de  sanit.  tuend.  and  in  what  measure,  <c  0 till  the  body  be  ready  to 
sweat,”  and  roused  up ; ad  rubor em,  some  say,  non  ad  sudor  em,  lest  it  should 
dry  the  body  too  much;  others  enjoin  those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig 
so  long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.  &ome  pi  escribe 
frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as  sawing  every  day  so  long 
together  (epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them),  but  that  is  in  some  cases  to 
some  peculiar  men ; pthe  most  forbid,  and  by  no  means  will  have  it  go  farther 

than  a beginning  sweat,  as  being  q perilous  if  it  exceed.  _ n , , 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  likewise  included, 
some  properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easy  some 
hard,  some  with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  natural, 
some  are  artificial.  Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludumparvce 
vilce,  to  play  at  ball,  be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis-courts  or  other- 
wise, it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that  they 
sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  request  ol  old  amongst  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Barbarians,  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.  come 
write,  that  Aganella,  a fair  maid  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventor  of  it,  for  she 
presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made  to  Nausica,  the  daughtei  ol  K 0 

Alcinous,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it.  , ,.  7 7 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad  are  hawking  hunting,  lulares 
venandi  labores,  rone  calls  them,  because  they  recreate  body  and  mind,  another 
the  “‘best  exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  fieed  fiom  all 
feral  diseases.”  Hegesippus,  lib.  1.  cap.  37,  relates  of  Herod,  that  he  was 
eased  of  a grievous  melancholy  by  that  means.  Plato,  /.  de  Zep.  highly  mag- 
X it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  “by  land,  water,  air.”  Xenophon  in 
Cyropced.  graces  it  with  a great  name,  Deorum  mumus,  the  gift  ol  the  gods  ^ 
princely  s?ort,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langms  epvt.  59  M 2 as 
weU  fur  health  as  pleasu/e,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  being  the  sole  almost  and 
ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere  all  over  the • woili 
Bohemus,  cZe  mor.  gent.  Kb.  3.  cap.  12.  styles  it  therefore, 
communiter  venantur,  quod  sibi  soils  hcere  contendunt,  tis  a .then  ^ 

exercise  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk : and  indeed  some  dote  too  much  atk  J 
it  they  can  do  nothing  else,  discourse  of  nought  else.  Paulus  Jovius,  descr. 


&c  POmnino  sudorem  vitent,  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  r ram  den  in  Staffordshire.  » Fride\  allius, 
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Brit,  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  “ x English  nobility  for  it,  for  living  in  the 
country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  they  had  no  other  means 
but  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselves  gentlemen  with.  ’ 

Hawking  comes  near  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  air,  as  the  other  on  the 
earth,  a sport  as  much  affected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred.  y It  was 
never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  twelve  hundred  years 
since,  and  first  mentioned  by  Firmicus,  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  The  Greek  emperors 
began  it,  and  now  nothing  so  frequent : he  is  nobody  that  in  the  season  hath 
not  a hawk  on  his  fist.  A great  art,  and  many  “books  written  of  it.  It  is 
a wonder  to  hear  * what  is  related  of  the  Turks’  officers  in  this  behalf,  how 
many  thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  how  many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how 
much  revenues  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how  much  time  is  spent  at 
Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  b Persian  kings  hawk  after 
butterflies  with  sparrows  made  to  that  use,  and  stares : lesser  hawks  for  lesser 
games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sport 
to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperors  reclaim  eagles  to  fly  at  hinds,  foxes, 
&c.,  and  such  a one  was  sent  for  a present  to  cQueen  Elizabeth:  some  reclaim 
ravens,  castrils,  pies,  &c.,  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  ot 
men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls, 
stalking-horses,  setting-dogs,  decoy-ducks,  &c.,  or  otherwise.  Some  much 
delight  to  take  larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chaff-nets,  plovers,  par- 
tridge, herons,  snipe,  &c.  Henry  the  Third,  king  of  Castile  (as  Mariana  the 
J esuit  reports  of  him,  lib.  3.  cap.fi.)  was  much  affected  “ d with  catching  of 
quails,”  and  many  gentlemen  take  a singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  even- 
ing to  go  abroad  with  their  quail-pipes,  and  will  take  any  pains  to  satisfy 
their  delight  in  that  kind.  The  0 Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such  use, 
with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very  much 
affected  with  the  sport.  Tycho  Brahe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  choro- 
graphy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  Castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets, 
and  manner  of  catching  small  birds,  as  an  ornament  and  a recreation,  wherein 
he  himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a kind  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits, 
angling,  or  otherwise,  and  yields  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men  as  dogs 
or  hawks;  “ f When  they  draw  their  fish  upon  the  bank,”  saith  Nic.  Henselius 
Silesiographim,  cap.  3.  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pools.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moravian, 
in  his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how  travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he 
found  a nobleman,  “ s booted  up  to  the  groins,”  wading  himself,  pulling  the 
nets,  and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all:  and  when  some 
belike  objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he  excused  himself^  “ h that 
if  other  men  might  hunt  hares,  why  should  not  he  hunt  carps?”  Many  gen- 
tlemen in  like  sort  with  us  will  wade  up  to  the  arm-holes  upon  such  occasions, 
and  voluntarily  undertake  that  to  satisfy  their  pleasure,  which  a poor  man 
or  a good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his  book 
, soler- ^nvrnal.  speaks  against  all  fishing,  “‘as  a filthy,  base,  illiberal  em- 
ployment, having  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour.” 
ut  he  that  shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  de* 


ina^^^ven^Uo^^ffiJconura  a^cupiis  tnetur^8’  ct  llbcr'or°.  coel°  gaudet,  generlsquo  dignitatem  una 
23.  deNov  repert  com  in  Panoir  .rw^  -,rJos-  Scaliger.  conraien.  in  Cir.  in  fol.  344.  Salmuth. 
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vices  which  our  anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines, false  flies,  several  sleights, 
&c.,  will  say,  that  it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study  and 
perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them.  Because 
hawking  and  hunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers 
accompany  them;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet;  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch 
no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a wholesome  walk  to  the  brookside,  pleasant  shade  by 
the  sweet  silver  streams ; he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet  smells  of  fine  fresh 
meadow  flowers,  he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds,  he  sees  the  swans, 
herons,  ducks,  water-horns,  coots,  die.,  and  many  other  fowl,  with  their  brood, 
which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  and  all 
the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  wringing, 
bowling,  shooting,  which  Ascam  commends  in  a just  volume,  and  hath  in 
former  times  been  enjoined  by  statute  as  a defensive  exercise,  and  an  k honour 
to  our  land,  as  well  may  witness  our  victories  in  France.  Keelpins,  tronks, 
quoits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring, 
swimming,  wasters,  foils,  football,  baloon,  quintan,  <kc.,  and  many  such,  which 
are  the  common  recreations  ot  the  countryfolks.  Biding  of  great  hoises, 
running  at  rings,  tilts  and  tournaments,  horse-races,  wild-goose  chases,  which 
are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gen- 
tlemen by  that  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of.1  Areteus,  deam- 
bidatio  per  amcena  loca,  to  make  a petty  progress,  a merry  journey  now  and 
then  with  some  good  companions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castles,  towns, 


*‘m  Visere  saepfe  amnes  nitidos.per  amaenaque  Tempe, 
Et  placidas  summis  sectari  in  montibus  auras." 


“To  seethe  pleasant  fields,  the  crystal  fountains, 
And  take  the  gentle  air  amongst  the  mountains.” 


» To  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificial 
wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such 
like  pleasant  places,  like  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,  fishponds, 
between  wood  and  water,  in  a fair  meadow,  by  a river  side,  °ubi  varue  avium 
cantationes,  forum  colores,  pratorum  frutices,  &c.,to  disport  m some  pleasant 
plain,  park,  run  up  a steep  hill  sometimes,  or  sit  m a shady  seat  must  needs 
be  a delectable  recreation.  Ilorlus  principis  et  domus  ad  delectationem  Jacta, 
cum  sylvd,  monte  et  piscina,  vulgo  la  montagna:  the  prince  s garden  at  her- 
l-ara  p Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the  groves,  mountains  ponds,  for  a de- 
lectable prospect,  he  was  much  affected  with  it;  a Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant 
park,  could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  St.  Bernard,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasuies  of  it.  A sick 
••man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a green  bank,  and  when  the  dog-star  parcheth  the 
plains,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a shady  bower,  Fronde  sub  aiboi  ea  je,- 
lentia  temperat  astra,  “and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  heibs  tiees 
to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells  and  fills  hi  e. 
with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds: 

company  of  pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man ! He  that  should  be  admitted 
on  u sutlden  to  the  sight  of  such  a palace  as  that  of  Escunal  in  Spam,  or  to  that 
which  the  Moors  built  at  Grenada,  Fontainbleau  m France, the  lurks  gaidens 
in  his  seraglio,  wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure, 
wolves  bears  lynxes,  tigers,  lions,  elephants,  etc.,  or  upon  the  banks  of  that 
Thracian  Bosphorus : the  pope’s  Belvedere  in  Borne,  'as  pleasing  as  those  hortr 


kPrsecipua  liinc  Anglis  gloria,  crebrf  J = fornice  rirldi? pampinls  virentibus  concamerarc. 

bulationes  subdiales,  qua*  hortenses  aurffi  nun  sti  a /it, > t cespite  virldi,  et  cum  inclementia  Canicula™ 
• Theophylact.  » 1 tlnerat.  ltal.  ngro™ ^c  1 c>  ad  dolori3  suI  solatium  nar.bus 

terras  excoquit,  et  siccat  flumina,  ipse  sedet  ylrldlta^  BUres  guavi  modulamine  demulcet 
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pensiles  in  Babylon,  or  that  Indian  king’s  delightsome  garden  in  '^Elian ; or 
‘those  famous  gardens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  France,  could  not  choose,  though 
he  were  never  so  ill  paid,  but  be  much  recreated  for  the  time ; or  many  of  our 
noblemen’s  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a boat  in  a pleasant  evening,  and  with 
music  “to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applauds,  Elian 
admires,  upon  the  river  Pineus : in  those  Thessalian  fields,  beset  with  green 
bays,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing  that  passengers,  enchanted  as  it  were  with 
their  heavenly  music,  omnium  laborum  et  cur  arum  obliviscantur,  forget  forth- 
with all  labours,  care,  and  grief : or  in  a gondola  through  the  Grand  Canal  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and  give  content  to  a 
melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner  rooms  of  a fair-built  and  sumptuous 
edifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings,  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and 
Curtius,  in  which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  ’‘chairs,  stools,  thrones,  taber- 
nacles, and  pillars  of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious 
stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

“yFulget  gemma  floris,  et jaspide  fulva  supellex, 

Strata  micant  Tyrio  ” 

"With  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  fare,  etc., 
besides  the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  ‘virgins,  puellce  scitulce  minis- 
trantes,  the  rarest  beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly 
and  curious  attires,  ad  stuporem  usque  spectantium , with  exquisite  music,  as  in 
“ Trimaltion’s  house,  in  every  chamber  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and  nudit 
incomparabilis  luxus,  all  delights  and  pleasures  in  each  kind  which  to  please 
the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or  had,  convivce  coronati,  delitiis  ebrii,  etc. 
Telemachus,  in  Homer,  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  almost  at  the  sight  of  that 
magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of  Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 


JMs  fulgorem  et  resonantia  teeta  corusco 
Auro  atque  electro  nitido,  sectoque  elephanto, 
Argentoque  simul.  Talis  Jovis  ardua  sedes, 
Aulaque  ccelicoldm  stellans  splendescit  Olympo.’ 


Such  glittering  of  gold  and  brightest  brass  to  shine. 
Clear  amber,  silver  pure,  and  ivory  so  fine  : 
Jupiter's  lofty  palace,  where  the  gods  do  dwell. 
Was  even  such  a one,  and  did  it  not  excel.” 


It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soul  of  man  to  see  fair-built  cities,  streets 
theatres,  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of 
white  marble,  with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold ; tectumque  templi 
fulvo  coruscans  auro,  nimio  suo  fulgore  obccecabat  oculos  itinerantium,  was  so 
glorious,  and  so  glistened  afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might  not  well  abide  the 
sight  of  it.  But  the  inner  parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold 

jewels,  die.,  as  he  said  of  Cleopatra’s  palace  in  Egypt, 0 Crassumque  ’trabe’s 

absconderat  aurum,  that  the  beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to 
see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  coronations,  weddings,  and  such  like 
solemnities,  to  see  an  ambassador  or  a prince  met,  received,  entertained  with 
masks,  shows,  fireworks  &c.  To  see  two  kings  light  in  single  combat,  as 
Toms  and  Alexander ; Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside;  Scanderbeg  and  Ferat 

ofaHectorUlk;  WheU  UOt  ll0U°Ur  al°Ue  but  life  itself  is  at  stake>  as  the  dPoet 

“ncc  enim  pro  tergore  Taurl, 

Pro  bove  nec  certamen  erat,  quae  pramia  cursds 

Esso  solent,  sed  pro  magni  vitaque  animaque Hectoris.” 

^ battle  foi!gllfc’ Iike  thafc  of  Cressy>  or  Agincourt,  or  Poictiers,  quel 
nescio  (saith  Fioissart)  an  vetustas  ullam  pro/erre  possit  clariorem.  To  see  one 

of  Gaisai  s triumphs  m old  Borne  revived,  or  the  like.  To  be  present  at  an 


Itlnerar.  Gallia;,  1617.  Simp  lib.  1 . quest.  4 ° ; Juc  undissif  l Itin?r*rr  '617.  Iod.  Sincerus 

prope  terram.  In  utraque  fluminis  ripa.  * Aurcl  panes ^ aufea  mare’  Ct  naviSatio 

&c.  r Lucan.  “ The  furniture  glitters  with  bribing u vls,  Margaritarum  aceto  subacta, 
with  their  purple  dye.”  * 300  pellices  uellicatorp*  if  nh,  *’  W11 1 ye"°w  jasper,  and  the  couches  dazzle 
ex  omnium*  pulchriLilne  delecti.  ' ^Ubl  omnla  cantu  ^ 'epunf  f^ura  induti,  &c. 

timbers  were  concealed  by  solid  gold.”  a Iliad  10  “For  neither  3-  , • Lucan.  1.  8.  “The 

aor  for  a hoove,  which  arc  the  usual  prizes  in  the  race,  but'  forthelUe  and  stlTuhe  gr^H^t ?”  * bU"’ 
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interview,  *as  that  famous  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First,  so  much 
renowned  all  over  Europe  j ubi  tanto  apparatu  (saith  Uubertus  "V" ellius)  tamcjue 
triumphali  pompa  combo  reyes  cum  eorum  conjuyibus  coiere , ut  nulla  unyuam 
cetas  tarn  celebriu  festco  viclerit  aut  ccudierit,  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  infi- 
nitely pleasant  are  such  shows,  to  the  sight  of  which  oltentimes  they  will  come 
hundreds  of  miles,  give  any  money  for  a place,  and  remember  many  years  after 
with  singular  delight.  Bodiue,  when  he  was  ambassadoi  in  England,  said  he 
saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  summa  cum  ju- 
cunditate  vidimus,  he  was  much  affected  with  the  sight  of  it.  Pomponius 
Columna,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  thirteen  Frenchmen,  and  so  many  Italians, 
once  fight  for  a whole  army:  Quod  jucundissimnm  spectaculum  in  vita  dicit 
sud  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have 
been  affected  with  such  a spectacle?  Or  that  single  combat  of  fBreaute  the 
Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis 
in  Brabant,  anno  1600.  They  were  twenty-two  horse  on  the  one  side,  as 
many  on  the  other,  which  like  Livy’s  ILoratii,  Torquati  and  Corvini  fought  foi 
their  own  glory  and  country’s  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city 
and  army  B When  Julius  Ciesar  warred  about  the  banks  of  Rhone,  there  came 
a barbarian  prince  to  see  him  and  the  Roman  army,  and  when  he  had  beheld 
Cmsar  a good  while,  “ “I  see  the  gods  now  (saith  he)  which  before  I heard  of, 
nec  fceliciorem  ullam  vitae  mece  aut  optavi,  aut  sensi  diem:  it  was  the  happiest 
day  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a sight  alone  were  able  of  itself  to  drive 
away  melancholy;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expel  it  for  a time.  Rad- 
zivilus  was  much  taken  with  the  pasha’s  palace  in  Cairo,  and  amongst  many 
other  obi  ects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the  banks 
.frto  TZiU  lw  Trnhram  Pasha,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or  three  hundred 


• Between 
et  successu 
antea  audiv 
I Procopius. 
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plant,  inoculate  and  graft,  to  show  : 
pliuns,  peaches,  &c. 

““  Nunc  capture  feras  laqueo,  nunc  fallere  visco, 
Atque  etiam  magnos  canlbus  circundare  saltus, 
Insidias  ayibua  moliri,  incendere  vepres.” 

“ et  nldos 


many  several  kinds  of  pears,  apples, 


« Sometimes  with  traps  deceive,  with  line  and  string 
To  catch  wild  birds  and  beasts,  encompassing 
The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bushes  firing.’* 

um  scrutari,”  &c. 


Jucundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Yarro,  Columella,  &c.,  put  out  by  him, 
confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  husbandry 
studies,  and  took  extraordinary  pleasure  in  them : if  the  theory  or  specula- 
tion can  so  much  affect,  what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  itself : the  practical 
part  do?  The  same  confession  I find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius,  and 
many  others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my  testimony  were 
aught  worth,  I could  say  as  much  of  myself ; I am  verb  Saturnus;  no  man 
ever  took  more  delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds, 
rivers,  &c.  But 


“ * Tantalus  h labris  sitlens  fuglentia  captat 
Flumina : ” 


And  so  do  I ; Velle  licet,  poliri  non  licet.”  + 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost  hath  his  peculiar  walks,  cloisters,  terraces, 
groves,  theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations;  every  country,  some 
professed  gymnics  to  exhilai'ate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodies.  The 
p Creeks  had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games,  in  honour 
of  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo;  Athens  hers:  some  for  honour,  garlands, 
crowns;  for  q beauty,  dancing,  running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games.  The 
r Romans  had  their  feasts,  as  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedaemonians  held  their 
public  banquets,  in  Pritanseo,  Panathenseis,  Thesperiis,  Phiditiis,  plays,  nau- 
machies,  places  for  sea-fights,  "theatres,  amphitheatres,  able  to  contain  70,000 
men,  wherein  they  had  several  delightsome  shows  to  exhilarate  the  people  ; 
‘gladiators,  combats  of  men  with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and  wild  beasts 
one  with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  (in  which  many 
countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight,  and  so  frequently  use), 
dancers  on  ropes.  J ugglers,  wrestlers,  comedies,  tragedies,  publicly  exhibited 
a,t  the  emperor’s  and  city’s  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magni- 
ficence. In  the  Low  Countries  (as  “Meteran  relates),  before  these  wars,  they 
had  many  solemn  feasts,  plays,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of 
rhymers,  rhetoricians,  poets:  and  to  this  day,  such  places  ai’e  curiously  main- 
tained in  Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that  description  of  Isaacus  Pontauus, 
Rerum  Amstelod.  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Friburg,  in 
Germany,  as  is  evident  by  that  relation  of  1 Neauder,  they  had  Ludos°’sep- 
tennales,  solemn  plays  every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus,  one  of  their  own 
poets,  hath  elegantly  described : 


“At  nunc  magniflco  speetacula  structa  paratu 
Quid  memorem,  veteri  nou  concessura  Quirino, 

Ludorum  pompa  1 ” y&c. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  youn"  gentlemen  in 
Florence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and  public  theatres  in  most  of 
then-  cities,  for  stage-players  and  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves. 
All  seasons  almost,  all  places  have  their  several  pastimes;  some  in  summer, 
some  in  winter;  some  abroad,  some  within;  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the 
mmd : and  diverse  men  have  diverse  recreations  and  exercises.  Domitian, 


desire, r but  can^t  enjoy.”  * “ T ^Brte^fib' pom^u’  l”  ^ If  ah  * cludes,.hls  li»3-"  ? “I  may 

eue,  i,  ludlcri,  Megalenses,  Cereales,  10o’ralel,  Mmialc  ! &o  Rosinusl  I2  “ d ^s?  In,.  ' L.udi 
atrum.  Rosinus,  lib.  5.  Meursius  de  ludis  Gnecormn  ’ t *.  bee  Lipsius  Amphitlie- 

dogs,  bears,  <fcc.  «Lib  ult  et  1 1 ail  flnnm  f d nlen  at  ?nce’J Igers,  lions,  elep bants,  horses, 

Ilia  Rhetorum,  Rythmorum  in uibibus et muKS ^eertlln^.h  mlnus  la,ull\bili 1ua™  veteli  ™ntuber- 
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the  emperor,  was  much  delighted  with  catching  flies ; Augustus  to  play  with 
nuts  amongst  children;  'Alexander  Severus  was  often  pleased  to  play  with 
whelps  and  young  pigs.  “Adrian  was  so  wholly  enamoured  with  dogs  and 
horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments  and  tombs  of  them,  and  buried  them  in 
graves.  In  foul  weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  convenient  sports,  by 
reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting,  to  avoid  idleness,  I think  (though 
some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend  much  time,  cost  and  charges, 
find  are  too  solicitous  about  it),  b Severus  used  partridges  and  quails,  as  many 
Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  when  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  public  cares  and  businesses. 
He  had  (saith  Lampridius),  tame  pheasants,  ducks,  partridges,  peacocks,  and 
some  20,000  ringdoves  and  pigeons.  Busbequius,  the  emperor’s  orator,  when 
he  lay  in  Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his  recre- 
ation, busying  himself  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all  manner  of  strange  birds 
and  beasts;  this  was  something,  though  not  to  exercise  his  body,  yet  to 
refresh  his  mind.  Conradus  G-esner,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise 
for  his  pleasure,  a great  company  of  wild  beasts;  and  (as  he  saith)  took  great 
delight  to  see  them  eat  their  meat.  Turkey  gentlewomen,  that  are  perpetual 
prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  have  little  else 
besides  their  household  business,  or  to  play  with  their  children  to  drive  away 
time,  but  to  dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  delitiis,  as  many  of  our 
ladies  and  gentlewomen  use  monkeys  and  little  dogs.  The  ordinary  recreations 
which  we  have  in  winter,  and  in  most  solitary  times  busy  our  minds  with,  are 
cards,  tables,  and  dice,  shovelboard,  chess-play,  the  philosopher’s  game,  small 
trunks,  shuttlecock,  billiards,  music,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolics, 
jests,  riddles,  catches,  purposes,  questions  and  commands,  “merry  tales  of  errant 
knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches, 
fairies,  goblins,  friars,  &c.,  such  as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  dApuleius, 
Boccace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quarum  auclitione  pueri  delectantur , senes  nar- 
ratione,  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell ; all  are  well  pleased  with. 
Amaranthus,  the  philosopher,  met  Hermocles,  Diophantus,  and  Philolaus,  his 
companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about  Epicurus  and  Democritus’ 
tenets,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  probable  and  came  nearest  to  truth : 
to  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversy,  and  to  refresh  their  spirits,  he  told 
them  a pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the  physician’s  wedding,  and  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars, the  company,  the  cheer,  the  music,  &c.,  for  he  was  new  come  from 
it;  with  which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philolaus  wished 
a blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a good  wedding,  'many  such  merry  meet- 
ings might  he  be  at,  “ to  please  himself  with  the  sight,  and  others  with  the 
nai'ration  of  it.”  News  are  generally  welcome  to  all  our  ears,  avide  audimus, 
aures  enim  hominum  novitale  Icetantur  f (as  Pliny  observes),  we  long  after 
rumour  to  hear  and  listen  to  it,  B densum  humeris  bibit  awe  valgus.  \V  e are 
most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  after  news,  which  Crnsar,  in  his 
h Commentaries,  observes  of  the  old  Gauls,  they  would  be  inquiring  of  every 
carrier  and  passenger  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  news  abroad  1 

“ quid  toto  flat  in  orbe, 

Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant,  secreta  novercoj, 

Et  pueri,  quia  amet,”  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse  or  barber’s  shop.  When  that  great 
Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  King  Ferdinand  to  the  city  of 
Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  only  comfort  (saith  1 Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melan- 


• Lamnridius  « Spartian.  b Deloetatus  lusis  catulorum,  porcellorum,  ut  perdices  inter  se  pugnarent, 
aut  ut  aves  parvulce  sursum  et  deorsum  volitarent.  his  maxirne  delectatus,  ut  solitudines  publicas  sublevaret. 
• Brumalcs  Uete  ut  possint  producere  noctcs.  ■»  Miles.  4.  ■ O dii  similibus  npe  convivns  date  ut  .psa 

videndo  delectetur,  et  postinodum  narrando  delectet.  Theod.  prodromus  Amorum  dial,  interpret.  Gilbei i to 
Gaulinio  Epist.  lib.  8.  Ruffino.  * Hor.  h Lib.  4.  Gallicie  consuetudims  est  ut  vlatores  etiam  invitos 
coneistaro  cogant,  et  quid  quisque  eorum  audierit  aut  cognorit  de  qua  re  quairunt.  V its  <yus  lib.  ulu 
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choly  thoughts,  was  to  hear  news,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrences, 
which  were  bronght  him  cum  primis,  by  letters  or  otherwise  out  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Europe.  Some  men’s  whole  delight  is  to  take  tobacco,  and 
drink  all  day  long  in  a tavern  or  alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  roar,  talk  of 
a cock  and  bull  over  a pot,  <fcc.  Or  when  three  or  four  good  companions  meet, 
tell  old  stories  by  the  fireside,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  folks  usually  do,  quce  aprici 
meminere  senes,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and 
such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years : others’  best  pas- 
time is  to  game,  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant.  ^ Hie  Veneri  indulget,  lmnc 
decoquit  cilea — many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards, 1 tables,  and  dice,  and 
such  mixed  lusorious  lots,  whom  Gataker  well  confutes.  Which  though  they 
be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at, 
as  they  are  often  abused,  and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious;  insancim 
rein  et  damnoscim,  “Lemnius  calls  it.  “ Eor  most  part  in  these  kind  of  disports 
’tis  not  art  or  skill,  but  subtlety,  cun ny catching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortune 
carries  all  away:”  ’tis  ambulatoria pecunia, 

“puncto  mobilis  hors 

Permutat  dominos,  et  cedit  in  altera  jura.”  0 


They  labour  most  part  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  filthy 
lucre,  and  covetousness  of  money.  In  fcedissimum  lucrum  et  avaritiam  homi- 
num  convertitur,  as  Daneus  observes.  Eons  fraudum  et  malefciorwi/i,  ’tis  the 

fountain  of  cozenage  and  villainy.  “ 0 A thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at 
this  day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,” 
their  means  spent,  patrimonies  consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggared; 
besides  swearing,  wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants : “ pfor  when  once  they  have  got  a haunt  of 
such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it,  but 
as  an  itch  it  will  tickle  them,  and  as  it  is  with  whoremasters,  once  entered, 
they  cannot  easily  leave  it  off:”  Vexat  mentes  insania  cupido,  they  are  mad 
upon  their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  Seventh,  that  good 
French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  unde  pice  et  hilaris  vitce 
sujfugium  sibi  suisque  liberis  totique  familice,  dec.  “ That  which  was  once  their 
livelihood, should  havemaintainedwife, children, family,  is  nowspent  and  gone ; ” 
man  01  et  egestas,  &c.,  sorrow  and  beggary  succeeds.  So  good  things  may  be 
abused,  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  ‘•refresh  men’s  weary  spirits,  when, 
they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  entertain 
time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and 
keep  them  from  worse  matters,  an  honest  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 

Chess-play  is  a good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  men, 
and  fit  for  such  melancholy,  PJiasis  holds,  as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant 
impertinent  thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares,  nothing  better  to  distract  their 
mind,  and  alter  their  meditations:  invented  (some  say)  by  the  rgeneral  of  an 
army  in  a famine,  to  keep  soldiers  from  mutiny:  but  if  it  proceed  from  over- 
much study,  in  such  a case  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good;  it  is  a game  too 
troublesome  for  some  men’s  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study:  * 

I®'  65  i tjL®  test/u  cholenc  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the 
mate.  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger  years,  playing  at  chess  with 


non  ars  aut  peritia  viget,  sed  frau?  fallacia  dolu? 'nstatfa cgI0U3’  " Instit.  c.  44.  In  his  ludis  p'.erumqua 
consilium,  sapientia,  &c.  » “in  a momenta  1>L'ilsU9>.fortuna>  tementas locum  hubent,  non  ratio, 

trol."  ■>  Abusus  tarn  frequens  hodie  i ™Euro»a f™0  l(;  <'hanSes  masters  alld  submits  to  new  coil- 
cxhaustisque  facultatibus,  ad  inopiam  rediaantu?  ‘qU®  c.1'ebro.hai'.um  usu  patrimonium  profundant, 

potest,  solicitantibus  undique  ejuE  2® “mini^S diZn^  ^ O0cuPat  disca“ 

tatoribus  insitum,  &c.  a Instituitur  ista  ,llIa®  voluptates  repetunt,  quod  et  scor- 

quo  animus  defatigatus  reapirat,  novasque  vires  ad"  snlinmuii.'f  i’  Sed  valetudlIlls  oblectamcnti  ratione,  ct 
ludus  inventus  cat  a duce,  ut  n”"0  c,?nciPiat-  r Latrunculorum 

obUvisceretur.  Bellonius.  See  more  of  this  game  in  Danfcl Souters NmH*"!  atcro  .1,udens>  fa>“is 
D.  Hayward  in  vita  ^jus.  ^ lci  b * fdumedes,  vcl  de  varus  ludis,  1.  S. 
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the  Prince  of  France  (Daupliine  was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in  those  days) 
losing  a mate,  knocked  the  chess-board  about  his  pate,  which  was  a cause 
afterward  of  much  enmity  between  them.  For  some  such  reason  it  is  belike, 
that  Patritius,  in  his  3.  booh,  tit.  1 2.  de  reg.  instit.  forbids  his  prince  to  play 
at  chess;  hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow ; and  this  to  other 
men,  hut  by  no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  stoves  and  hot 
houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldom  or  little  abroad,  it  is  again  very  necessary , 
and  therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  ‘Herbastein)  much  used.  At  Fez  in  Afi  ica, 
where  the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  i.3 
very  laudable;  and  (as  uLeo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented.  A sport  lit 
for  idle  gentlewomen,  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought 
but  love  matters  to  busy  themselves  about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for 
such  as  are  students.  The  like  I may  say  of  Col.  Bruxer  s philosophy  game, 
D.  Fulke’s  Metromachia  and  his  Ouronomachia,  with  the  rest  of  those  intricate 
astrological  and  geometrical  fictions,  for  such  especially  as  are  mathematically 
given ; and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage  plays,  howsoever  they  be  heavi  y 
censured  by  some  severe  Catos,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly 
be  approved.  Melius  est  fodere,  quarn  saltare,  xsaith  Austin:  but  what  is  that 
if  they  delight  in  it1?  7 Nemo  saltat  sobrius.  But  in  what  kind  of  dance?  J 
know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ  against  them  : 
when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoratio  Elenchi;  and  some 
again,  because  they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  ail 
such  youthful  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy ; they  think  them,  illico 
nasci  senes,  &c.  Some  out  of  preposterous  zeal  object  many  times  trivial  argu- 
ments, and  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  it 


they  should  forbid  wine  because  it  makes  men  drunk;  but  m my  judgment 
they  are  too  stern : there  “ is  a time  for  all  things,  a time  to  mourn,  a time  to 
dance,”  Eccles.  iii.  4.  “a  time  to  embrace,  a time  not  to  embrace , (verse  5), 
and  nothing  better  than  that  a man  should  rejoice  m his  own  works  verse 


ana  nobiuiii;  uubbci  uixau.  uixcvu  c .. — • . , 

X it  cmWvihp.  in  th claim's  declaration,  and  was  everol  that  mind, 
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his  Utopian  Commonwealth,  “das  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he  have  no 
man  labour  over  hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  a horse,  tis  moie  than  slavish 
infelicity,  the  life  of  most  of  our  hired  servants  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (ex- 
cepting his  Utopians)  but  half  the  day  allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest 
recreation,  or  whatsoever  employment  they  shall  think  fit  for  themselves.  If 
one  halfday  in  a week  were  allowed  to  our  household  servants  for  their  merry- 
meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a year  some  feasts,  b’ke  those  Homan 
Saturnals,  I think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their  time,  and  both 
parties  be  better  pleased : but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say),  for  some  of  them 
do  nought  but  loiter  all  the  week  long. 

This  which  I am  at,  is  for  such  as  are  fracti  animis,  troubled  in  mind,  to 
ease  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh : over  idle  on  the  other,  to 
keep  themselves  busied.  And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  employment 
will  serve  to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that  it 
be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink ; not  to  spend  all  their 
life  in  gaming,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ; but  to  revive 
our  bodies  and  recreate  our  souls  with  honest  sports : of  which  as  there  be 
diverse  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  several  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so  there 
be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  natures,  to  fit  that  variety 
of  humours  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one  will  not,  another  may  : some  in 
summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the  mind 
alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind : (as  to  some  it  is  both  business  and  a plea- 
sant recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandry,  cattle,  horse,  etc. 
To  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accounts,  &c.)  some  without, 
some  within  doors;  new,  old,  &c.,  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men  are  in- 
clined. It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of  Burgundy  (by 
Lodovicus  Yives,  in  Epist.  and  Pont.  eHeuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke, 
at  the  marriage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Elan- 
ders,  which  was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when,  as  by  reason  of  unsea- 
sonable weather,  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards, 
dice,  &c.,  and  such  other  domestic  sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some 
of  his  courtiers,  he  would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It 
so  fortuned,  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a country  fellow  dead 
drunk,  snorting  on  a bulk;  fhe  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace, 
and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old  clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court 
fashion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excel- 
lency, persuading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  The  poor  fellow  admiring  how 
he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day  long;  after  supper  he  saw  them 
dance,  heard  music,  and  the  rest  of  those  court-like  pleasures:  but  late  at 
night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on  his  old 
robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him.  Now  the 
fellow  had  notmadethem  sogoodsport  the  day  before  as  he  did  when  hereturned 
to  himself;  all  the  jest  was,  to  see  how  he  6 looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after 
some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen  a vision, 
constantly  believed  it,  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended. 
b Antiochus  Epiphanes  would  often  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  court,  and 
go  into  mei chants , goldsmiths , and  other  tradesmen’s  shops,  sit  and  talk  with 
them,  and  sometimes  ride  or  walk  alone,  and  fall  aboard  with  any  tinker, 
clown,  serving  man,  carrier,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did 
ex  inspercito  give  a poor  fellow  money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set 
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purpose  lose  liis  purse  as  lie  went,  to  watcli  wlio  found  it,  and  withal  how  he 
would  be  affected,  and  with  such  objects  he  was  much  delighted.  Many  such 
tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and 
others,  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

But  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  mind  within  doors,  there 
is  none  so  general,  so  aptly  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  lit  and  proper 
to  expel  idleness  and  melancholy,  as  that  of  study : Studiasenectelem  oblectant, 
adolescenliam  alunt,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  et  solatium  prce- 
bent,  domi  delectant,  &c.,  find  the  rest  in  Tully  pro  Arclua  Poeta.  What  so  full 
of  content,  as  to  read,  walk,  and  see  maps,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  marbles, 
which  some  so  much  magnify,  as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old  so  exquisite 
and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  as  kChrysostom  thmketh,  “if  any  man  be  sickly, 
troubled  in  mind,  or  that  cannot  sleep  for  grief,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against 
one  of  Phidias’  images,  he  will  forget  all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest 
him  in  an  instant  !”  There  be  those  as  much  taken  with  Michael  Angelo  s, 
Raphael  de  Urbino’s,  Francesco  Francia’s  pieces,  and  many  of  those  Italian 
and  Dutch  painters,  which  were  excellent  in  their  ages ; and  esteem  ot  it  as  a 
most  pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices,  escutcheons,  coats 
of  arms,  read  such  books,  to  peruse  old  coins  of  several  sorts  m a fan-  gallery, 
artificial  works,  perspective  glasses,  old  relics,  Roman  antiquities  variety  o 
colours.  A good  picture  is  falsa,  veritas,  et  mutco  poesis:  and  though  (as  Vives 
saith)  artificialia  delectant,  sed  mox  fastidimus,  artificial  toys  please  but  tor  a 
time  ; yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present!  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  Patroclus,  h 
mother  Thetis  brought  him  a most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by 
Vulcan,  in  which  were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea  land,  men 
fighting,  running,  riding,  women  scolding,  hills,  dales,  towns,  castles,  broo  s, 
rivers,  trees,  Ac.? with  many  pretty  landscapes  and  perspective  pieces : with 
sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased  of  his  g 

« m Continuo  eo  spectaculo  captus  delenito  moerore  „ 

Oblectabatur,  in  inanibus  tenens  dei  splendida  dona. 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  well-furnished  cloisters 
and  galleries  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modem  pictures, 

old  statues  and  antiquities  1 Cum  se spectando  recreet  simul  et  legendo,  to 

see  their  pictures  alone  and  read  the  description,  as  » Boissardus  well  adds, 
whom  will  it  not  affect!  which  Bozius,  Pomponms  Lsetus,  Marhanus  Schottuj 
Cavelerius,  Ligorius,  &c„  and  he  himself  hath  well  jp^rmedo  ate  0^ 

some  prince’s  cabinets  like  ,th^  |1’ ^ guchViiety'of  attires,  faces,  so 

Iiidfan’pictirres  Ad®  ?[  or°other j 

“Plutarch  therefore  calls  them,  secundas  mmas  et 
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bellaria,  the  second  course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually  read  at 
noblemen’s  feasts.  Who  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a passionate  speech, 
well  penned,  an  elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like  that 
of  pHeliodorus,  ubi  oblectatio  qucedam  plackle  fuit  cum  hilaritate  conjuncta 1 
Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with  an  oration  of  Libanius,  the  sophister, 
that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out.  Legi 
orationem  iuam  magna  ex  parte,  hesternd  die  ante  prandium,  pransus  vero,  sine 
tdld  intermissione  iotam  absolviA  0 argumenta!  0 compositionem!  I may 
say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw  his  attention 
along  with  it.  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight  to  study. 
For  what  a world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and  sciences,  to 
the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  In  arithmetic,  geometry,  per- 
spective, optics,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  of  which  so  many 
and  such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written  : in  mechanics  and  their  mys- 
teries, military  matters,  navigation,  rriding  of  horses,  "fencing,  swimming, 
gardening,  planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  falconry,  hunting, 
fishing,  fowling, die.,  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not? 
In  music,  metaphysics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philology,  in  policy, 
heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  &c.,  they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those  studies 
of ‘antiquity,  &c.,  el  n quid  subtilius  Arithmeticis  inventionibus,  quid  jucundius 
Musicis  rationibus,  quiddivinius  Astronomicis,  quid  rectius  Geometricis  demon- 
strationibus  i What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant  ? He  that  shall  but  see  that 
geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at 
Strasburg,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engine  of  Archimedes,  to 
remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a place  to  fasten  his  instrument : Archi- 
medis  Cochlea,  and  rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters,  musical  instruments,  and 
tri-syllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  myriads  of  such.  What 
vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice, 
speculation,  inverse  or  prose,  <kc. ! their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of 
whole  volumes,  we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries 
full  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates; 
and  he  is  a very  block  that  is  affected  with  none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infi- 
nite delight  to  study  the  very  languages  wherein  these  books  are  written, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  &c.  Methinks  it  would  please  any 
man  to  look  upon  a geographical,  map,  xsuavi  animum  delectatione  allicere,  ob 
incredibilein  rerum  varietatem  et  jucunditatem,  et  ad  pleniorem  sui  cognitionem 
excitare,  chorographical,  topographical  delineations,  to  behold,  as  it  were,  all 
the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go  forth  of  the 
limits  of  his  study,  to  measure  by  the  scale  and  compass  their  extent,  distance, 
examine  their  site.  Charles  the  Great,  as  Platina  writes,  had  three  fair  silver 
tables  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a large  map  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
second  Borne  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole 
world,  and  much  delight  he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there 
now  be,  than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius, "Mercator,  Ilondius  &c  ? 
lo  peruse  those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus  and  Hogenbergius?  To 
read  those  exquisite  descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula, 
Boterus,  Leander,  Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Hie.  Gerbelius, 
&c. . I hose  famous  expeditions  of  Christoph.  Columbus,  Americus  Yesj  ' 


pucius. 


dlnem  finished  U° completdy.  Oh  llmf  arg^monw"  °u  SPe°Ch  bepf°re,dinner>  but  aftcr  I l>ad 

‘As  in  travelling  the  rest  go  forw -ard  and  EnkhofSa, l0qUeUC0'  , 'Plnvines.  -Thibault. 

seeing  things  past,  &c,  hath  a complete  horizon  Janus  IMfr'ans'1  autlqna^  a'°"e  lo°vAr°u?d  a>>°ut  him, 
than  arithmetical  conclusions;  what  more  aerecablo  ti?n„  u !Gardan-  "hat  is  more  subtle 

astronomical,  what  more  certain  than  geometrical  demonitrelimwr^  harmoni“  ;.,Zbat  morc  d‘vinc  *!»«» 
tons.  ' it  allures  the  mind  by  its  agreeable  attraction  on  apmnni  nf  u i londms,  praifat.  Mcrca- 

ne“  of  the  “hluecta.  ami  excites  to  a further  step  in  knowledge."  ‘ / Atlas  Geog!*’16  Tanety  a‘'d  plcftsallt- 
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Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian,  Loci.  Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  <kc .1 
Those  accurate  diariesof  Portuguese, Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  a Nort,  <fcc. 
Hakluyt’s  voyages,  Pet.  Martyr’s  Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius,  Linschoten’s  rela- 
tions, those  Hodieporiconsof  Jod.  a Meggen,  Brocard  the  monk,  Bredenbachius, 
Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands,  &c.,  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of 
the  ■world'?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus  Hentzerus,  Jodocus  Sincerus, 
Dux  Polonus,  <fcc.,  to  read  Bellonius’  observations,  P.  Gillius  his  surveys ; tho^o 
parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a Bry.  To 
see  a ■well-cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetables  expressed  in 
their  proper  coloui’S  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dioscoiides,  Dela- 
campius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal  of 
Beslar  of  Nuremburg,  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness.  To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies,  &c.,  all 
creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  colours,  with  an 
exact  description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  &c.,  as  hath  been  accu- 
rately pei’formed  by  ZElian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius,  Rondole- 
tius,Hippolytus  Salvianus,  &c.  z Arcana  casli,  naturce  secreta,  ordinem  universi 
scire  majoris  felicitatis  et  dulcedinis  est,  quarn  cogitatione  quis  assequi  possit,  aut 
mortalis  sperare.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than  the  mathe- 
matics, theoretical  or  practical  parts'?  as  to  survey  land,  make  maps,  models, 
dials,  &c.,with  which  I was  ever  much  delighted  myself.  Tails  est  Mathematum 
pulchritudo  (saith  “Plutarch)  ut  his  indignum  sit  divitiarum  plialeras  istas  et 
bullas,et  puellaria  spectacula  comparari;  such  is  the  excellency  ol  these  studies, 
that  all  those  ornaments  and  childish  bubbles  of  wealth,  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  to  them:  credi  mild  (b saith  one)  extingui  dulce  erit  Mathematicarum 
artium  studio,  I could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditations,  cand  take  more 
delight,  true  contentof  mindin  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport, 
ho  w°  rich  soever  thou  art.  And  as  d Cardan  well  seconds  me,  Honor  f cum 
maqis  est  et  qloriosum  hcec  intelligere,  quam  provinciis  prczesse,  formosum  aut 
ditem  juvenem  esse.e  The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such 
as  are  truly  addicted  to  them,  {ea  suavitas  (one  holds)  ut  cum  quis  ea  degusta- 
verit,  quasi  poculis  Circeis  captus,  non  possit  unquam  ab  illis  diveld;  the  like 
sweetness,  which  as  Circe’s  cup  bewitcheth  a student,  he  cannot  leave  oil,  as 
well  may  witness  those  many  laborious  hours,  days  and  nights,  spent  m the 
voluminous  treatises  written  by  them;  the  same  content.  Jukus  bcaligei 
was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that  he  brake  out  into  a pathetical  protesta- 
tion, he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  twelve  verses  m Lucan,  or  such  an  ode  m 
h Horace,  than  emperor  of  Germany.  ‘Nicholas  Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man, 
was  so  much  ravished  with  a few  Greek  authors  restored  to  light,  with  hope 
and  desireof  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forthwith,  Arabibus  atque  Indis 
omnibus  erimus  ditiores,  we  shall  be  richer  than  ah  the  Arabic  or  I‘^ 
princes : of  such  ‘esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable  worth  and  value. 
Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Ohrysippus,  two  doting  stoics 

moured  of  their  works),  before  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army  , andOrontim 
the  mathematician,  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  be  calls  him  f 

homine  majorem,  a petty  god,  more  than  a majj  and  weU Jie  might,  for 
nio-ht  I see  if  you  respect  lame  or  worth.  Pmdaius,  of  Th  , 

•unowned  for  Ids  poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules  or  Bacc^s,  Ins 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions;  et  si  famam  resjncias,  non  pau 
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Aristotelis  quam  Alexandri  meminerunt  (as  Cardan  notes),  Aristotle^  is  more 
known  than  Alexander ; for  we  have  a bare  relation  of  Alexanders  deeds, 
but  Aristotle,  totus  vivit  in  monumentis,  is  whole  in  his  works:  yet  I stand 
not  upon  this;  the  delight  is  it,  which  1 aim  at,  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet 
content  there  is  in  study.  ’King  James,  1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our 
University  of  Oxford,  and  amongst  other  edifices  now  went  to  view  that  famous 
library,  renewed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his 
departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech, 5 If  I were  not  a king,  I would  be  a 
university  man:  ““and  if  it  were  so  that  I must  be  a prisoner,  if  I might 
have  my  wish,  I would  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library,  and  to 
be  chained  together  with  so  many  good  authors  et  mortuis  magistris.”  So 
sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they  have  (as  he  that  hath  a 
dropsy,  the  more  he  drinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn, 
and  the  last  day  is  prioris  discipulus;  harsh  at  first  learning  is,  radices  amarce, 
but  fructus  dulces , according  to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at  last ; the  longer 
they  live,  the  more  they  are  enamoured  with  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long; 
and  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should  have  bred  a loathing,  caused  in  him  a 
greater  liking.  “Tno  sooner  (saith  he)  come  into  the  library,  but  I bolt  the 
door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse 
is  idleness,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very 
lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I take  my  seat,  with  so  lofty 
a spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men  that 
know  not  this  happiness.”  I am  not  ignoi'ant  in  the  meantime  (notwith- 
standing this  which  I have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely,  for  the  most 
part,  our  ruder  gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and 
contemn  so  great  a treasure,  so  inestimable  a benefit,  as  HCsop’s  cock  did  the 
jewel  he  found  in  the  dunghill;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want 
of  education.  And  ’tis  a wonder,  withal,  to  observe  how  much  they  will 
vainly  cast  away  in  unnecessary  expenses,  quot  modis  pereant  (saith  “Erasmus) 
magnatibus  pecunice,  quantum  absumant  alea,  scorta,  compotationes,  profiectiones 
non  necessaries,  pornpai,  bella  qucesita,  ambitio,  colax,  morio,  ludio,  dec.,  what 
in  hawks,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building,  gormandising,  drinking,  sports, 
plays,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to  some 
of  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance  or  enlargement  of  such 
a work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  that  they  had  rather 
see  these  which  are  already,  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly  ruined, 
demolished  or  otherwise  employed;  for  they  repine  many  and  grudge  at  such 
gifts  and  revenues  so  bestowed : and  therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus 
well  notes,  vel  ab  his,  vel  d negotiatoribus  qui  se  Mammonce  dediderunt,  impro- 
bumfortasse  tale  ofiicium  exigere,  to  solicit  or  ask  any  thing  of  such  men  that 
are  likely  damned  to  riches;  to  this  purpose.  For  my  part  I pity  these  men, 
stidtosjubeo  esse  libenter,  let  them  go  as  they  are,  in  the  catalogue  of  Ignora- 
mus. How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  all  we  bound  that  are  scholars,  to 
those  munificent  Ptolomies,  bountiful  Miccenates,  heroical  patrons,  divine 
spirits, 


p qui  nobis  hire  otia  fcceriint,  namquo  erit  illc  mihi  semper  Dcus- 
“ These  blessings,  friend,  a Deity  bestow’d, 
i or  never  can  I deem  him  less  than  God.’* 


That  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well-furnished  libraries,  as  well  as  in  our 

' I*“ck  Wake  musa!  regnantes.  ®>  SI  unquam  raihl  In  fatls  sit,  nt  captivus  ducar,  si  milil  dnretur  ontio 
Pr?n?iPmre%w,?nnn«°-nC  ^d.'’  ’ 3 C,aten  8 ‘lheari>  ™m  liisco  captivis  concatenate  setatem  agere.  n Epist! 

iUustrra'a dm  excl"do>  parcn°s  at  ignavUq‘lr^  gremTo  “intotot 

tetCT  "^SbTc  SXr'X  ^iJemagnatutn  ^ 
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public  academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  colleges'!  IPow  shall  I 
remember  qSir  Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest,  rOtho  Nicholson,  and  the 
Bight  Reverend  John  Williams,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (with  many  other 
pious  acts),  who  besides  that  at  St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  that  in 
Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  Fieri  with  a library  at  Lincoln  (a  noble 
precedent  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate),  0 quam  te  memorem 
(yir  illustrissime ),  quibus  elogiis  1 But  to  my  task  again. 

Whosoever  he  is  therefore  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried  away 
with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  employment  knows 
not  how  to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I can  prescribe  him 
no  better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the  learning  of  some 
art  or  science.  Provided  always  that  this  malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch 
study;  for  in  such  case  he  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
nicious; let  him  take  heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a skeleton 
of  himself;  or  such  inamoratos  as  read  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems, 
jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmenn 
de  Oliva,  ILuon  of  Bourdeaux,  &c.  Such  many  times  prove  m the  end  as 
mad  as  Don  Quixote.  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are  otherwise 
idle,  troubled  in  mind,  or  carried  headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and  imaginations, 
to  distract  their  cogitations  (although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject, 
would  do  the  former  no  harm),  and  divert  their  continual  meditations ’another 
way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study ; semper  aliqmd  memonter  eclis- 
cant,  saith  Piso,  let  them  learn  something  without  book,  transcribe  translate, 
&c.  Read  the  Scriptures,  which  Hyperius,  lib.  1.  de  quotid.  script,  led.  Jot.  1 7. 
holds  available  of  itself,  “ “the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares, 
and  hath  much  quiet  and  tranquillity.”  For  as  ‘Austin  well  hath  it  tis  sci- 
entia  scientiarum,  omni  melle  dulcior,  omni  pane  suavior,  omm  vino  Manor  . 
’tis  the  best  nepenthe,  surest  cordial,  sweetest  alterative,  presentest  divei  er . 
for  neither  as  u Chrysostom  well  adds,  “ those  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  which 
are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  ^ surn^ei  so 
much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the  reading  of  the  Sciiptuie 
doth  recreate  and  comfort  a distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and  affliction.  Paul 
bids  “ pray  continually;”  quod  cibus  corpon , lectio  ammcefacit, ^ saith  Senec  , 
as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul.  > “ ’To  be  at  We  with- 
out books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive.  _ Cardan  calls  a libiaiy 
the  physic  of  the  soul ; “ "divine  authors  fortify  the  mind,  make  men  bold  t 
constant ; and  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  conference  will  not  permit  the  mind  to 
be  tortured  with  absurd  cogitations.”  Rhasis  enjoins  continual  confeienceto 
such  melancholy  men,  perpetual  discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  ne  , 
&c,  alternos  sermones  edere  ac  bibere,  aque  jucundum  quam  cibus islv^P0^[ 
which  feeds  the  mind  as  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleasetli  as  much 
and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,  not  without  good  c= 


stirring  of  a dead  fire  to  make  it  ourn  auesn,  ^ 7“  T"  ’mu. 

will  not  suffer  the  mind  to  be  drowned  in  those  profound  cogitations  which 
melancholy  men  are  commonly  troubled  with.”  Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus, 
Ent  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of 
Curtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed  physic  would  take  place.  Ca 


q Founder  of  our  public  library  In  Oxon.  • Ours  i“8C^pr^r‘j^em’°n'  . Horn!^'  dVpoenitentla. 
tur  in  Us.  b Bodin.  prefat.  ad  moth.  hist. 
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rarius c relates  as  much  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  Heathen  philosophers  are  so 
full  of  divine  precepts  in  this  kind,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to 
settle  a distressed  mind.  d Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem,  <kc. 
Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca;  qualis  ille,  quce  tela,  saith  Lipsius,  adversus 
omnes  animi  casus  aclministrat,  et  ipsam  mortem,  quomodd  vitia  eripit,  infert 
virtutes?  when  I read  Seneca,  ““mebhinks  I am  beyond  all  human  fortunes, 
on  the  top  of  a hill  above  mortality.”  Plutarch  saith  as  much  of  Homer,  for 
which  cause  belike  Niceratus,  in  Xenophon,  was  made  by  his  parents  to  con 
Homer’s  Iliads  and  Odysseys,  without  book,  ut  in  virwm  bonum  evaderet,  as  well 
to  make  him  a good  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort  be 
got  from  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from  divinity?  What  shall  Austin, 
Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernard’s  divine  meditations  afford  us? 

“ Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Plenius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicunt.”  f 


Hay,  what  shall  the  Scripture  itself?  AVliick  is  like  an  apothecary’s  shop, 
wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives,  cordials,  altera- 
tives, corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.  “ Every  disease  of  the  soul,”  saith  s Austin, 
“hath  a peculiar  medicine  in  the  Scripture ; this  only  is  required,  that  the 
sick  man  take  the  potion  which  God  hath  already  tempered.”  h Gregory  calls 
it  “a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our  infirmities,”  ignitum  colloquium, 
Psalm  cxix.  140,  1 Origen  a charm.  And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Eus- 
ticus  the  monk,  “k continually  to  read  the  Scripture,  and  to  meditate  on  that 
which  he  hath  read ; for  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is  meditation  on  that 
which  we  read.”  I would  for  these  causes  wish  him  that  is  melancholy  to  use 
both  human  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some  task  upon  himself, 
to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts  : to  study  the  art  of  memory,  Cosmus  Eosse- 
lius,  Pet.  Eavennas,  Scenkelius  Detectus,  or  practise  Brachygraphy,  &c.,  that 
will  ask  a great  deal  of  attention  : or  let  him  demonstrate  a proposition  in 
Euclid,  in  his  five  last  books,  extract  a square  root,  or  study  Algebra  : than 
which,  as  1 Clavius  hokls,  “ in  all  human  disciplines  nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
cellent and  pleasant,  so  abstruse  and  recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous  so 
ravishing,  so  easy  withal  and  full  of  delight,”  omnem  kumanum  captum  supe - 
rare  yidetx.tr.  By  this  means  you  may  define  ex  ungue  leonem,  as  the  diverb  is 
by  his  thumb  alone  the  bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the’ 
great  Colossus,  Solomon’s  temple,  and  Domitian’s  amphitheatre  out  of  a little 
part.  By  this  art  you  may  contemplate  the  variation  of  the  twenty-three  letters 
which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied,  that  the  words  complicated  and  deduced 
thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass  of  the  firmament ; ten  words 
may  be  varied  40,320  several  ways:  by  this  art  you  may  examine  how  many 

^n^7«nnnnn0ono  7 ^ ^ f wl“le  suPerficies  of  the  earth,  some  say 
148, 45b, 800, 000, 000,  assignando  singulis  passim  quadratum  (assuming  a 

square  foot  to  each),  liow  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habitable  as 
x ranee,  as  fruitful  and  so  long-lived,  may  be  born  in  60,000  years,  and  so  may 
you  demonstrate  with  “ Archimedes  how  many  sands  the  mass  of  the  whole 
woild  might  contain  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a small 
cube  as  big  as  a mustard-seed  might  hold,  with  infinite  such.  But  in  all  nature 
whatisthere  so  stupendous  as  to  examineand  calculatethe  motion  of  the  planets 
their  magnitudes,  apogees,  perigees,  eccentricities,  how  far  distant  ftSTlK 


'Operum  subcis.  cap.  15.  d Her  » , 

pro  ce  lias,  et  omnes  res  humanas.  ' f “Who  exnlain^w  ?af“m  Olympi  constitute  supra  ventos  et 

faithfully  than  Chrysippus  and  Crantor?”  .In  PsP\xxJi  nmniIU'r’  f? ’ us?fl worthless,  more  fully  and 
nam;  tantum  opus  est  ut  qui  sit  mger,  non  recused  I,1,3,  n‘urbu,s  anlmi  “J  senptura  liabet  medici- 

quo  no3  intueri  possimus.  i Horn.  28  Ut  incantntlnnnlvt?i«Bf?  \0US  t®mP®ravit.  h In  moral,  speculum 
atque  iterum  nionco,  ut  animam  sacre  scrinhirm 'w,  e fugatur,  ita  lectiono  malum.  k Iterum 

>Ad  2.  deflnit.  2.  elem.  In  disciplines'  humanls  nil  U prMtM“ii*“Seritur^Vnn^  pab“lum  meditutio. 
numerorum  emit  tarn  abstrusa  et  recondita,  tanta  nihilo  intam  .ftuI  qu,pp0  miracula  qusedam 

contamed  , ,080,000  weights  of  brass.  a “ Which 
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the  uj„n(,s:1  thickness,  compass  of  the  firmament,  each  star,  ivith  their 
si  movents,  Jonlani  Nermrmii  de  ponMusp roposU 

SSe^55SS^3=3 

inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Carda  . rFlris  tract  de  pSecretis  arLis 

experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon,  . • 

rf  Lturce,  as  to  make  a chariot  to  move-*" 

a Id  Baeo?ti7of  old, burning 

tives,  ut  unus  homo  apparent  exerci to,  to  see  J ^ ^ Bacon) 

by  cylinders  and  concaves,  ,t  ’ et  quumveniant  ad  locum  visionis, 

aurum  et  argentum  et  qiacquid  al  ’ *?,  * i te  ^ Baptista  Porta  and 

nihil  inveniant,  which  glasses  are  D™c  P®  . d Midoiius,to  be  performed 

Galileo,  and  much  more  is  promised  ^Magmus  ’ as  the  other  do 

in  this  kind.  Otocousticons  some  spea  ' » -tie  to  Burgravius,  makes 

sight ; Marcellus  Yrencken,  a o an  videbit  quee  in  altero 

mention  of  a frieml  ofhus  ^l^y^f^s^meGiinks^^d  ^i^isicrucians^  afford  most 
honzonte  suit.  But  our  aicnymis  , u 20m  separate  and  alter 

rarities,  and  are  fuller  of  S works  than  Geber,  Lullins, 

metals,  extract  oils,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  swan  _ Para- 

Bacon,  or  any  of  those  ancients.  CroU™ ' State  thunder  and 
celsus,  aurum  fultmnans,  or  mo  urn,  > Cornelius  Drible  a perpetual 

lightning,  and  crack  louder  than  any  toi  1 , ^ -ni  manvSuch feats;  seeliis 

motion, inextinguishable  lights,  s’n0W)  thunder,  lightning,  &c., 

book  denaturdelementorum,  besides  c , > wariike  machinations 

those  strange  fire-works,  devilish  pet urds  and  such  ^ Burgravius,  a 

derived  hence,  of  which  read  Tartalea  w£ch  he  specifies  a lamp 

disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  pubhshed  a d scourg  4rms  it,  which 

to  be  made  of  man’s  blood, glass,  shall  show  all 
chemically  prepared  forty  days,  and  aft  “ ^ }mno  hUaris  et  sanus  cor- 

the  accidents  of  this  life ; si  lampas  A IfUdtur  et  sic  pro  statu  homvms 

pore  et  andmo;  si  nebulosus  et  depressus,^ afredur,  ,fc  ^ ^ 

variatur,  unde  sumptus  sanguis,  a man  wpence  the 

the  party,  cum  lunnins  ffike  author  hath  another 

blood  was  taken,  are  extinguished  =>  tl  first)  by  which  he  will 

tract  of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vam  and  P drawing  blood 
cure  most  diseases  and  teaMfe'tlmm  fio  ^ d a„  dfert- 

from  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  otl  , 1 retardanda  senectute, 

Pharrmcmu,  of  which  years.  Besides  pana- 

to  make  a man  young  again,  li  . balsams  strange  extracts,  elixirs, 

Is,  martial  amulets,  •“  ba 

read  and  examine  such  ea^, aments,  or 

, , _ n “ tf  the  lamp  hum  brightly,  then 

. DI.Mll..  ctrloram  »1»  Optica  fflbJtot  ’fZtb.MU.r  bend,  b. “>« ““1  “ 

wstessss  »«««  - — - - — • 
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if  a man  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or  peruse  Napier’s  Loga- 
rithms, or  those  tables  of  artificial  rsines  and  tangents,  not  long  since  set  out 
by  mine  old  collegiate,  good  friend,  and  late  fellow-student  of  Christ-church  in 
Oxford,  ‘Mr.  Edmund  Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition  and  sub- 
traction only,  which  heretofore  Regiomontanus’s  tables  did  by  multiplication 
and  division,  or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his  ‘sector,  quadrant,  and 
cross-staff.  Or  let  him  that  is  melancholy  calculate  spherical  triangles,  square 
a circle,  cast  a nativity,  which  howsoever  some  tax,  I say  with  "Garcaeus, 
dabimus  hoc  petulantibus  ingeniis,  we  will  in  some  cases  allow : or  let  him 
make  an  ephemerides,  read  Suisset,  the  calculator’s  works,  Scaliger  de  emm- 
datione  temporum,  and  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  thenx. 
peruse  subtle  Scotus  and  Suarez’s  metaphysics,  or  school  divinity,  Occam, 
Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  <fcc.  If  those  other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his 
means  be  great,  to  employ  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he  may  go  find  the 
philosopher’s  stone  ; he  may  apply  his  mind,  I say,  to  heraldry,  antiquity, 
invent  impresses,  emblems ; make  epithalamiums,  epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams, 
palindroma  epigrammata,  anagrams,  chronograms,  acrostics,  upon  his  friends’ 
names ; or  write  a comment  on  Martianus  Capella,  Tertullian  de  pattio,  the 
Nubian  geography,  or  upon  iElia  Lselia  Crispis,  as  many  idle  fellows  have 
essayed;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vary  a x verse  a thousand  ways  with 
Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rainnerus  of  Luneburgh,  y2l50  times 
in  his  Proteus  Poeticus,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus,  Cleppissius,  and  others, 
have  in  like  sort  done.  If  such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delight,  or 
crabbedness  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and 
alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  saith  Christophorus  h 
Vega,  cogi  debent,  l.  5.  c.  14,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they  perform  it  not,  quod 
ex  officio  incumbat,  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as  our  public  University 
exercises.  Eor,  as  he  that  plays  for  nothing  will  not  heed  his  game;  no 
more  will  voluntary  employment  so  thoroughly  affect  a student,  except  lie  be 
very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extraordinary  delight  in  the  study,  about 
which  he  is  conversant.  It  should  be  of  that  nature  his  business,  which 
volens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and  without  great  loss’  mulct 
shame,  or  hinderance,  he  may  not  omit. 


Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  needle- 
works, cut-works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own 
making,  to  adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools  (“far-  «!-,«  „nf. 
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will  cause  a great  inconvenience.  If  the  body  be  overtired,  it  tires  the  mind. 
The  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  oftentimes  falls  out,  who 
(as  b Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  “ but  compel  that  which  is 
mortal  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal:  that  which  is  earthly,  as 
that  which  is  ethereal.  But  as  the  ox  tired,  told  the  camel  (both  serving 
one  master),  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  burden,  before  it  were  long 
he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack,  and  skin  to  boot  (which  by  and 
by  the  ox  being  dead,  fell  out),  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give 
him  no  respite  or  remission:  a little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  consumption, 
seizeth  on  them  both,  all  his  study  is  omitted,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to 
be  sick  together:”-  he  that  tenders  his  own  good  estate,  and  health,  must  let 
them  draw  with  equal  yoke,  both  alike,  “"that  so  they  may  happily  enjoy 
their  wished  health.” 


MEMB.  V. 

Waking  a?id  terrible  Dreams  rectified. 

Aq  wdrlM  that  hurts,  by  all  means  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so 
being  an  especial  help.  It  moistens  ana  iarr  ^ that  sieep  all 

mind,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  woik. 

, . I It  OIaati  -roof  n 


« e Somne,  quies  rerum,  placidissime  somne  deorum, 
Pax  animi,  quem  cur-a  fugit,  qui  corpora  ilu 
Fessa  ministeriis  mulces  reparasque  labori. 


I 


« Sleep,  rest  of  things,  0 pleasing  deity, 

Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  dost  crucify. 
Weary  bodies  refresh  and  mollify. 


Fessa  ministeriis  mulces  reparasque  lauun.  i 

The  chiefest  thing  in  ail  physic 
rum  super ans  et  metallorum.  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  ’tis 

supper,  tvhen  as  the  meat  rite  the  U«r  doth  reet  under 

good  to  lie  on  the  right  side  hist,  because ^ab  i _ as  & fir0  doth  a kettle, 

the  stomach,  not  molesting  any  way,  not  amiss  to  lie  on  the  left  side, 

that  is  put  to  it. 

that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend , and ^sometimes^  ^ ^ & melancholy 
never  on  the  back.  Seven  or  eigh  , , i-  jn  bed  and  not  sleep,  a 

man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thin  s , . u ^ ,^agjn  conceits  and  vain  imagi- 

day,  or  half  a day  together,  to  give  ^eefc  moistening  sleep,  it’s 

nations,  is  many  ways  pernicious  To  ^ ^ ^ then  to 

best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (1  P may  cause  it.  Constat  hodie  (saith 

use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies  fascirwri  ut  nodes  integras 

Boissardus  in  his  tract  demagia,  cap  4.  tfZporum;  many  cannot 

exigant  insomnes,  summd  £amiiiai^u  some  places;  they 

sleep  for  witches  and  fascmations,  ave  heat  anddryness 

caU it,  dare ahcui malam noctem  B th  y ueVer  sleeps  well:  grief, 

businesses,  •/.  — ~ 

conciliandl.  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  Som  3 su  duabHo,  aut  trlbus  hom  post  « jccur  sub  vcn- 

fin  Hippoc.  Aphorism.  « Cj^oons.  ^ d(jxtr0  quicsecndum,  < «.°‘ * qui  illi  udmovetur;  post 
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otiose  ut  dormias,  and  all  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort 
be  qualified,  before  we  can  hope  for  any  good  repose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the 
day  time,  or  is  in  suspense,  fear,  any  way  troubled  in  mind,  or  goes  to  bed 
upon  a full  k stomach,  may  never  hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night ; nec  enirn 
meritoria  somnos  admittunt,  as  the  'poet  saith ; inns  and  such  like  troublesome 
places  are  not  for  sleep;  one  calls  ostler,  another  tapster,  one  cries  and  shouts, 
another  sings,  whoops,  halloos, 

“ «• absentem  cantat  amieam, 

Malta  prolutus  vappfi  nauta  atfiue  viator.” 


Who  not  accustomed  to  such  noises  can  sleep  amongst  them  1 He  that  will 
intend  to  take  his  rest  must  go  to  bed  animo  securo,  quieto  et  libero,  with  a 
"secure  and  composed  mind,  in  a quiet  place : omnia  nodes  erunt  placida  com- 
posta  quiete:  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 
such  means  as  are  requisite.  To  lie  in  clean  linen  and  sweet;  before  he  goes 
to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  ““sweet  music,”  which  Ficinus  commends,  lib.  1. 
cap.  24,  or  as  Jobertus,  med.  prad.  lib.  3.  cap.  10,  “pto  read  some  pleasant 
author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a bason  of  water  still  dropping  by  his  bed- 
side, or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmur,  lene  sonantis  aquce.  Some  flood- 
gates, arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  Bridge,  or  some  continuate  noise 
which  may  benumb,  the  senses,  lenis  motus,  silentium  et  tenebra,  turn  et  ipsa 
voluntas  somnos  faciunt ; as  a gentle  noise  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which 
Beinai  dinus  Tilesius,  lib.  de  somno,  well  observes,  silence,  in  a dark  room,  and 
the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  frications,  Andrew 
Borde  a good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed ; I say,  a nutmeg 
and  ale,  or  a good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a toast  and  nutmeg,  or  a posset 
oi  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a morning,  but  methinks,  for  such  as  have 
dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at  night;  some  prescribe  a qsup  of  vinegar  as 
they  go  to  bed,  a spoonful,  saith  AEtius  Tetrabib.  lib.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6 
cap.  10,  Jdgineta,  lib.  3.  cap.  14,  Piso,  “a  little  after  meat,  "because  it  rare- 
fies melancholy,  and  procures  an  appetite  to  sleep.”  Donat,  ab  Altomar.  cap.  7. 
and  Mercurialis  approve  of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  "spleen.  Salust. 
balvian  lib.  2 cap.  1 . de  remed,  Hercules  de  Saxonia  in  Pan.  Minus,  Mon- 
teltus  de  morb.  capitis  cap.  28.  de  melan.  are  altogether  against  it.  Lod. 
Merca.tus,  de  inter  Morb  cau.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it. 
Bhasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it,  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sauce  perad- 
venture)  he  makes  a question  of  it:  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oils,  potions, 

elsewhere1"  °°ff  this  PurPose> Ul  ^all  speak  of  them 

elsewhere.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  when  they  lie  awake  which  is  usual 

to  toss  and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  "Banzovius  would  have  them  if  it  be  in 
the  chamber^  arul  f°"  he ’cold)  about 

k Ut  sis  noctc  levis,  sit  tibi  csena  hrnvtc  . T 

and  his  travelling  companion  sing  the  praise  J Sf  tlwirlhV  3V  " n,or'  Sel7  lib-  h Sat  6-  “ Tlle  tipsy  sailor 
(ju  mtum  fieri  potest,  una  cum  vestibus,  &c  Kirkst  a^^'i  sweettiearts.'’  » sepositis  curis  omnibus 
delinire.  „ t kirkst.  • Ad  horam  somni  aurcs  suavibus  cantibus  et  sonis 

n ar.rAnftnr  uo 


, . p Lectio  jucunda,  aut  Bc'rmo  ad’ nnm 'tit  1,0'’.am  so,mni  nures  suavibus  cantibus  et  sonis 

~ o,“-  - ^"xsgssssssz  sasassas 

1.  trilCt.  mnriifnrwlutn  a1 a.  . UUl 


fiomnum  Juvat. 
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speeches  in  the  day-time  cause  our  fantasy  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our  sleep,” 
which  Eunius  writes  of  Homer : Et  canis  in  somnis  leporis  vestigia  latrat : as  a 
dog  dreams  of  a hare,  so  do  men  on  such  subjects  they  thought  on  last. 

Somnia  qusi  mentes  ludunt  volitantibus  umbris, 

Nec  delubra  dedm,  nec  ab  adhere  numina  mittunt, 

Sed  sibi  quisque  facit,”  &c. 

For  that  cause  when  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  posed  the  seventy  interpreters 
in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man  what  would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in 
the  night,  he  told  him,  “ ‘the  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celestial  medi- 
tations, and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  day-time”  bLod.  Yives  wonders  how 
schoolmen  could  sleep  quietly,  and  were  not  terrified  in  the  night,  or  walk  m 
the  dark,  they  had  such  monstrous  questions,  and  thought  ot  such  terrible 
matters  all  day  long.”  They  had  need,  amongst  the  rest  to  sacrifice  to  god 
Morpheus,  whom  cPhilostratus  paints  in  a white  and  blank  coat,  with  a hoin 
and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to  sigm  y gooc  an  a . 
you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read  Artemidorus,Sambucus  and  Cardan; 
but  how  to  help  them,  dI  must  refer  you  to  a more  convenient  place. 


MEMB.  YI. 

Subsect.  I. — Perturbations  of  the  mind  rectified.  From  himself,  by  resisting 
to  the  utmost,  confessing  his  grief  to  a friend,  See. 

Whosoever  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any 
other,  must  first  rectify  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind:  the 
chiefest  cure  consists  in  them.  A quiet  mind  is  that  voluptas,  or  summum 
bonum  of  Epicurus;  non  dolere,  curis  vacare,  animo  tranqmllo  esse  not  to  grieve, 
but  to  want  cares,  and  to  have  a quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world  as 
Seneca' truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eating  and  dnn  nig, w _ ° 

Aristotle  maliciously  puts  upon  him,  and  for  winch  he  is  still  mistaken^fe 
audit  et  vapulat,  slandered  without  a cause,  and  ashed  by  all  posterity.  Fear 
and  sorrow,  therefore,  are  especially  to  be  avoided,  and  the  mind Lto  be  miti- 
gated with  mirth,  constancy,  good  hope;  vain  terror,  bad  objects 
removed,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  companies  they  be  not  well  pleased. 
Gualter  Bruel,  Fernelius,  consil.  43,  Mercunalis  const.  _ 6,  Piso  Jacchmus, 
cap  1 5.  in  9.  Khasis,  Capivaccius,  Hildesheim,  &c,  all  inculcate  this  as 
especial  means  of  their  cure,  that  their  “ fminds  be;iuie^y/'^^^Xtions 
ceits  diverted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  ‘fixed 
and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  ortooub  e : the  ^ 

that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be  done.  . ie  y „ satisfied 
Plato  moves  “ proceed  from  the  soul:  and  if  the  mind  be  not  hist  satisnea, 

Se  body  can  never  be  cured.”  Alcibiades  raves  (saith  -Maximus  Tyrius)  and 
desires  carry  him  from  Lyceus  to  the  plead^ac^  tWe 

to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence  to  Lacedaemon,  mnee  * ‘ > ^ 

Samos  then  again  to  Athens;  Critias  tyranmseth  over  all  the  city , »aida 
pXs  is  love-s?ck;  these  men  are  ill-affected  all,  and  c»u  never  be  11 

their  minds  be  otherwise  qualified.  Crato,  therefore,  m that  o en  ci 

* Arista  hist.  “Neither  the  shrines  of  the  gods .JJ^flitthiK s'hafow^^  ourselves.” 

heavens  those  dreams  which  mock  our  minds  with  these  flitting  ’causls  corr.  art.  tarn  rmra  moa. 

eosj'ut  mUer  eos^nterduinhn  somuiis  u''£ 

hilaritate,  anlml  eonstantia,  bona . « Ab  omnl  fl 


illlliu  UJ  

consortium  quos  non  proban  t. 

h UarVtate.  an  1 m i eonstantia,  bona  spe;  remuvtwu. 5 Ab  omni  flxa  cogitatione  quo- 


Mem.  6.  Subs.  1.] 


Passions  rectified. 
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of  his  for  a nobleman  his  patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in 
diet,  air,  exercise,  Yenus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  greatest 
moment,  Quod  reliquum  est,  animce  accidentia  corrigantur,  from  which  alone 
proceeds  melancholy;  they  are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon 
it  turns,  and  must  necessarily  be  reformed.  “ kFor  anger  stirs  choler,  heats 
the  blood  and  vital  spirits;  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body, 
and  extinguisheth  natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoction,  dries 
up  the  temperature,  and  perverts  the  understanding:”  fear  dissolves  the 
spirits,  infects  the  heart,  attenuates  the  soul:  and  for  these  causes  all  passions 
and  perturbations  must,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  most  seriously,  be 
removed.  MClianus  Montaltus  atti'ibutes  so  much  to  them,  “ ‘that  he  holds  the 
rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  most 
patients.”  Many  are  fully  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &c.,  enjoy 
their  desires,  or  be  seemed  and  satisfied  in  their  minds;  Galen,  the  common 
master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags,  lib.  1.  desan. 
tuend.,  tnat  he,  for  his  part,  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis 
ad  rectum  institutis,  by  right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  indeed  if  it  could 
be  done;  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means?  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est.  ’Tis  a natural  infirmity,  a most  powerful  adversary,  all 
men  are  subject  to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  distem- 
pered by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of  parts, 
outward  occurrences ; and  how  shall  they  be  avoided  ? the  wisest  men,  greatest 
philosophers  of  most  excellent  wit,  reason,  judgment,  divine  spirits,  cannot 
moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf ; such  as  are  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
Stoics,  heroes,  Homer’s  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and  furiously  carried  some- 
times; and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  crazed,  fracti  animis,  sick  in  body, 
sick  in  mind,  resist?  we  cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise  and  give  good 
precepts,  as  who  cannot?  But  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice ? I may  not 
deny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannise  of  us,  yet  there  be  means  to 
curb  them ; though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be 
qualified,  if  he  himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  endeavours,  or 
make  use  of  such  ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say);  from  the  patient  himself  the  first  and  chiefest  remedy 
must  be  had , for  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his 
passions,  will  not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends  how  is  it  pos- 
sible he  should  be  cured?  But  if  he  be  willing,  at 'least,  gentle’  tractable,  and 
desire  Ins  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem,  be 
eased  at  least,  if  not  cured.  He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
resist  and  withstand  the  beginnings.  Principiis  obsta,  “ Give  not  water  pas- 
sage no  not  a little,”  Ecclus.  xxv.  27.  If  they  open  a little,  they  will  make  a 
greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  in  his  mind,  vain 
^ ?i?aSXDg  0r  displeasing,  which  so  much  affects  or  troubleth  him, 

by  all  possible  means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain,  false,  frivo- 

«TbPknin«+1i0n3,rbSUrd  conceits>  feiSned  fears  and  sorrows;  from  which,” 
belhndn?  bv  I*3  dlS6aSe  P™an^  Freeds,  and  takes  his  first  occasion  or 

thfnkffiSf^mnPtb®  ST  Ung  °r  °ther  that  sha11  be  opposite  unto  them, 
don  Jp,  ?•  f +lng  e f ^ Persuading  by  reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a sud- 

mpcil p Ip  T1Tgh  he  W hitherto  run  in  a full  career,  and 

p ccipitated  himself,  following  his  passions,  giving  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him 

«aloreVh!natu™JxtVgaui^  universum  corpus  infrlgidat, 

quamobrem  luce  omnia  prorsus  vitanda  sunt  ^et  pro  virlli  fnVinn’ i dlt’  ?°rPus®xslccftt,  lntellectum  pervertit. 
<Hum;  multi  ex  visis,  auditis,  &c.  sanatl  sunt.  -Pw  S ™o. 

malum  velut  a primaria  causa  occasiouem  nactum  £st inmeinat  onc^  ahi  r i ' tUmJnalil9'  h <1«»>U3 

„r„,, 
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now  stop  upon  a sudden,  curb  himself  in;  and  as  “Lemnius  adviseth,  “strive 
against  with  all  his  power,  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish 
those  fond  imaginations,  which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing 
and  amiable  at  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  so  headstrong,  that  by  no 
reason,  art,  counsel,  or  persuasion,  they  may  be  shaken  off.  Though  he  be  far 
gone,  and  habituated  unto  such  fantastical  imaginations,  yet  as  “Tully  and 
Plutarch  advise,  let  him  oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  himself  against  them,  by 
premeditation,  reason,  or  as  we  do  by  a crooked  staff,  bend  himself  another 


way. 

“ p Tu  tan.en  interea  effugito  qute  tristia  mentem 
Solicitant,  procul  essejubecurasque  metumque 
Pallentem,  ultrices  iras,  sint  omnia  lasta.” 


“ In  the  meantime  expel  them  from  thy  mind, 

Pale  fears,  sad  cares,  and  griefs  which  do  it  grind. 
Revengeful  anger,  pain  and  discontent, 

Let  all  thy  soul  be  set  on  merriment.” 


Curas  tolle  graves,  irasci  crede profanum.  If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this 
infirmity,  or  that  he  perceive  himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone,  and 
please  his  mind  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it , tis  a 
bosom  enemy,  ’tis  delightful  melancholy,  a friend  in  show,  but  a secret  devil, 
a sweet  poison,  it  will  in  the  end  be  his  undoing;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or 
set  himself  a work,  get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a gnat  flies  about 
a candle  so  long  till  at  length  he  burn  his  body,  so  in  the  end  lie  will  undo 
himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh  object,  ill  company,  let  him  presently  go  from  it. 
If  by  his  own  default,  through  ill  diet,  bad  air,  want  of  exercise,  &c.,  let  him 
now  berin  to  reform  himself.  “It  would  be  a perfect  remedy  against  all  cor- 
ruption0 if”  as  q Roger  Bacon  hath  it,  “ we  could  but  moderate  ourselves  m 
those  six  non-natural  things.”  “ rIf  it  be  any  disgrace,  abuse,  temporal  oss, 
calumny,  death  of  friends,  imprisonment,  banishment,  be  not  troubled  with  it, 
do  not  fear,  be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it. 
(Gordonius,  lib.  1.  c.  15.  de  conser.  vit).  Tu  contra  audentior  ito.  It  it  be  sick- 
ness, ill  success,  or  any  adversity  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose,  an  invincible 
courage  “ fortify  thyself  by  God’s  word,  or  otherwise,  mala  bonis persuadenda, 
set  prosperity  against  adversity,  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  plea- 
sant meadow,  fountain,  picture,  or  the  like : recreate  thy  mind  by  some  contiaiy 
object,  with  some  more  pleasing  meditation  divert  tliy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  infer  again , facile  consilium  damus  alus,  we  can  easily  give 
counsel  to  others;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a shrew  but  be  that 
hath  her;  si  Me  esses,  aliter  sentires;  if  you  were  in  our  misery  you  would  find 
it  otherwise,  ’tis  not  so  easily  performed.  We  know  this  to  be  true;  we  shou  < 
moderate  ourselves,  but  we  are  furiously  carried,  we  cannot  make  use  of  such 
precepts,  we  are  overcome,  sick,  malesani,  distempered  and  habituated  to  these 
courses,  we  can  make  no  resistance;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  d sea  ed 
not  to  feel  pain,  as  a melancholy  man  not  to  fear,  not  to  be  sad  . tis  witlun  s 
blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  temperature,  it  cannot  be  lemoved.  But  J 
choose  whether  he  will  give  way  too  far  unto  it  he  may  in  some  soit  correct 
himself  A philosopher  was  bitten  with  a mad  dog,  and  as  the  natuie  ot  that 
disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid  things  and  to  think  still  they  see  the 
nicture  of  a dog  before  them:  he  went  for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the  bat  , 
Lid  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in  the  water  the  picture  of  a dog  with  reason 
overcameSthis  conceit,  quid  cani  cum  balnea  ? what  shou  d a dog  do  in  a bath? 
a mere  conceit.  Thou  thinkest  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  <L  ., 

"Lib.  2.  c.  16.  de  occult  nat.  Qulsquls  "uiimo  ^’andas^^  <lu*  a<?eo 

ncc  ullo  inodo  foveat  iinaginationcs  tacitc  p use  a d Apollonium.  p Fracastorius.  qEpist. 

convalcscunt,  ut  nulla  vatione  ^xcutiqucai  t.  ^ J wc-  ’ontra  corruptionem  propriam,  si  qmbbeJ 
de  secretls  artis  ct  nature  cap.  7. de  retard,  sen.  itei mooiu  naturaUbU3  rp,.0  aUquo  vitupeno  non  tndig- 

Rulfulcias,  &c.  Lemnius,  lib.  1.  c.  16. 
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’tis  not.  so,  ’tis  thy  corrupt  fantasy;  settle  thine  imagination,  thou  art  well. 
Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  a great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee, 
laughs  thee  to  scorn ; persuade  thyself  ’tis  no  such  matter : this  is  fear  only, 
and  vain  suspicion.  Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy  } . ut  wiy . 
upon  what  ground?  consider  of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious;  tor 
what  cause?  examine  it  thoroughly,  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such  as  is 
to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou  wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thyself,  when 
it  is  past.  Rule  thyself  then  with  reason,  satisfy  thyself,  accustom  thyself, 
wean  thyself  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain  fears,  strong  imaginations,  restless 
thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it ; Est  in  nobis  assuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith),  we 
may  frame  ourselves  as  we  will.  As  he  that  useth  an  upright  shoe,  may  cor- 
rect the  obliquity,  or  crookedness,  by  wearing  it  on  the  other  side;  we  may 
overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Quicquid  sibi  imperavit  animus  obtinuit  (as 
* Seneca  saith)  nulli  tarn  fieri  ajfiectus , ut  non  disciplind  perdomentur,  whatsoever 
the  will  desires,  she  may  command : no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline 
they  may  be  tamed ; voluntarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou 
cughtest  to  do,  or  refrain,  &c.,  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a dull  jade,  thou 
wilt  reform  it;  fear  of  a whip  will  make  thee  do,  or  not  do.  Do  that  volun- 
tarily then  which  thou  caust  do,  and  must  do  by  compulsion:  thou  mayest 
refrain  if  thou  wilt,  and  master  thine  affections.  “ u As  in  a city  (saith 
Melancthon)  they  do  by  stubborn  rebellious  rogues,  that  will  not  submit 
themselves  to  political  judgment,  compel  them  by  force;  so  must  we  do 
by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside  those  vicious  motions,  and 
the  fantasy  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have  another  form  of  government  to 
enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by  our  pas- 
sions. If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the  moving  faculty  overrule  her,  let  her 
resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise.”  In  an  ague  the  appetite  would  drink ; 
sore  eyes  that  itch  would  be  rubbed;  but  reason  saith  no,  and  therefore  the 
moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our  fantasy  would  intrude  a thousand  fears, 
suspicions,  chimeras  upon  us,  but  we  have  I’eason  to  resist,  yet  we  let  it  be 
overborne  by  our  appetite ; “ 1 imagination  euforceth  spirits,  which,  by  an 
admirable  league  of  nature,  compel  the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several 
limbs:”  we  give  too  much  way  to  our  passions.  And  as  to  him  that  is  sick 
of  an  ague,  all  things  are  distasteful  and  unpleasant,  non  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith 
Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste : so  many  things  are  offensive  to 
us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgment,  jealousy,  suspicion, 
and  the  like ; we  pull  these  mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgment  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  overruled,  will  precipi- 
tated, that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  modei’ate  ourselves,  as  in  this 
disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some 
friend,  not  to  smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast ; alitur  vitium  crescitque  tegendo, 
&c.,  and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a cause  of  fear  and  grief,  quod 
nunc  te  coquit,  another  hell;  for  * strung ulat  inclusus  dolor  atque  excestuat 
intus,  grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul ; but  when  as  we  shall  but  impart  it 
to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is  1 instantly  removed,  by  his  counsel 
happily,  wisdom,  persuasion,  advice,  his  good  means,  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  apply  unto  ourselves.  A friend’s  counsel  is  a charm,  like  man- 
drake wine,  curas  sopit;  and  as  a “bull  that  is  tied  to  a fig-tree  becomes 
gentle  on  a sudden  (which  some,  saith  b Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  words), 


tLib.  2.  de  Ira.  “ Cap.  3.  de  nfTect.  anim.  Ut  In  civltatlbus  contumaccs  pul  non  ccdunt  politico 

Imper10  yi  c°erccndi  sunt;  itn  Dcus  nnbis  ind.dit  alteram  imperil  formum ; si  cor  non  deponit  vitiosum 
allectum,  membra  forns  coercenda  sunt,  no  ruant  in  quod  uffectus  impellat;  et  locomotive,  qua;  hcrili 
impeno  obteinperat,  alteri  resistat.  ' Imaginatio  impellit  spiritus,  et  indo  norvi  moventur,  &c.  et 

obtemperant  imagination!  et  appetitul  mirabiU  fmdere,  ad  exequendum  quod  jubent.  j Ovid  TrisL 

"•  / farticipes  indo  calamitatis  nostraj  sunt,  et  velut  exonerata  in  eos  sarcina  onerc  levamur. 

Anst.  Eth.  lib.  9.  . Cumerarius,  EntU.  26.  cent.  2.  t Sympos.  lib.  6.  cap.  10. 
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so  is  a savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified  by  fair  speeches.  “All  adversity  finds 
ease  in  complaining  (as  “Isidore  holds),  and  ’tis  a solace  to  relate  it,” 
Ayudli  5e  vragultpagig  eanv  eraloou.  Friends’  confabulations  are  comfortable 
at  all  times,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  in  summer,  quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine, 
meat  and  drink  to  him.  that  is  hungry  or  athirst;  Democritus’s  collyrium  is 
not  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes  as  this  is  to  the  heart;  good  words  are  cheerful 
and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much  more  from  friends,  as  so  many  props, 
mutually  sustaining  each  other  like  ivy  and  a wall,  which  Camerarius  hath 
well  illustrated  in  an  emblem.  Lenit  animum  simplex  vel  scepe  nar ratio,  the 
simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed  mind,  and  in  the  midst  of 
greatest  extremities ; so  diverse  have  been  relieved,  by  • exonerating  them- 
selves to  a faithful  friend : he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and 
discontent,  be  pacifies  our  minds,  he  will  ease  our  pain,  assuage  our  anger; 
quanta  inde  voluptas,  quanta  securitas,  Chrysostom  adds,  what  pleasure,  what 
security  by  that  means!  “'Nothing  so  available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth 
the  soul  of  man.”  Tully,  as  I remember,  in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend 
Atticus,  much  condoles  the  defect  of  such  a friend.  “ B I live  here  (saith  he) 
in  a great  city,  where  I have  a multitude  of  acquaintance,  but  not  a man  of 
all  that  company  with  whom  I dare  familiarly  breathe,  or  freely  jest.  Where- 
fore I expect  thee,  I desire  thee,  I send  for  thee;  for  there  be  many  things 
which  trouble  and  molest  me,  which  had  I but  thee  in  presence,  I could 
quickly  disburden  myself  of  in  a walking  discourse.”  The  like,  peradventure, 
may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comedy, 

“ Nemo  est  meorum  amlcorum  hodie, 

Apud  quem  expromere  occulta  mea  audeam,"  h 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the  meantime  by  it. 
He  or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him 
get  some  trusty  friend, 1 Semper  habeas  Pylademque  aliquem  qui  curet  Orestem,  a 
Pylades,  to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself.  For  as  in  all  other 
occurrences,  so  it  is  in  this,  Si  quis  in  ccelum  ascendisset,  &c.,  as  he  said  in 
k Tully,  if  a man  had  gone  to  heaven,  “ seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,’’  stars 
errant,  fixed,  &c.,  insuavis  erit  admiratio,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except 
he  have  somebody  to  impart  to  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  as  1 Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such  a case,  “ to  get  a trusty  friend, 
to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our  secrets ; nothing  so  de- 
lighteth  and  easeth  the  mind,  as  when  we  have  a prepared  bosom,  to  which 
our  secrets  may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our  own, 
whose  speech  may  ease  our  succourless  estate,  counsel  relieve,  mirth  expel 
our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us.”  It  was 
the  counsel  which  that  politic  m Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  others 
distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much 
perplexed,  “first  to  pray  to  God,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to 
some  special  friend,  whom  we  hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to 
him;  nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen,  recreate,  and  heal  the  wounded  soul 
of  a miserable  man.” 


3Enlst.  8.  lib.  3.  Adverse  fortuna  habet  in  querelis  lcvamentum;  et  malorum  relatio,  <fcc.  Alloqninin 
chart  juvat,  ct  solamen  amici.  Emblem.  54.  cent.  I . “As  David  did  to  Jonathan,  1 bam.  xt  Sent :ca, 
Enist  JG7  * Hie  in  civitate  magna  ct  turba  magna  neminem  reperire  possumus  quocum  snspirare  fam - 
liaritpr  ant  iocari  liberfc  possimus.  Quare  te  cxpectamus,  te  deaidcramus,  te  arccssimus.  Multa  sunt  emm 
<1-  mi  hi  videor  ires  mas  nactusuniusambulationis  sermone  exhaunre 
linsqe  h « I have  not  a single  friend  this  day  to  whom  I dare  disclose  my  secrets.  uvia. 

imicitia  1 De  tranquil,  c.  7.  Optimum  cst  amicutn  fidclem  nanciscl  in  quem  secrete  nostra  i"'un ‘ ' 

mus  - nihil  ffiqu'c  oblecUt  animum,  quam  ubi  sint  praparata  pectora,  in  quaj  tuto 
qlmrum  conscientia  mque  ac  tua : quorum  sermo  solltudinem  Intel  ^ 

tristitiam  dissipet,  conspectusque  ipse  delectct.  “ Comment.  1.  7.  Ad  Hcum  co  , J’  uu 

veniam  preccmur,  inde  ad  amicos,  et  cui  plurimum  tribuimus,  nos  patefaciamus  totos,  et  ammi  u q 
MUigimur  : nihil  ad  refleiendum  animum  eflicacius. 


Mem.  6.  Sabs.  2.] 
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Subsect.  II. — Help  from  friends  by  counsel,  comfort,  fair  and  joul  means, 
i C.itty  devices,  satisfaction,  alteration  of  his  course  of  life,  removing  objects,  &c. 


When  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist,  or  overcome  these  heart - 
eating  passions,  his  friends  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is 
wanting.  Suce  erit  humanitatis  et  sapientice  (which  "Tully  enjoineth  in  like 
case)  siquid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improvisum,  sud  diligentid  corrigere.  They 
must  all  join;  nec  satis  medico,  saith  “Hippocrates,  suum  fecisse  officium,  nisi 
suum  quoque  cegrotus,  suum  astantes,  &c.  First,  they  must  especially  beware, 
a melancholy  discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kind  of  melancholy  soever) 
never  be  left  alone  or  idle : but  as  physicians  prescribe  physic,  cum  custodid, 
let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves,  but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest  by 
that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  disease ; non  oportet  cegros  hu.- 
jusmodi  esse  solos  vel  inter  ignotos,  vel  inter  eos  quos  non  amant  aut  negligunt, 
as  Rod.  a Fonseca,  tom.  1.  consul.  35.  prescribes.  Lugentes  custoclire  solemus 
(saith  p Seneca)  ne  solitudine  male  utaritur ; we  watch  a sorrowful  person,  lest 
he  abuse  his  solitariness,  and  so  should  we  do  a melancholy  man';  set  him  about 
some  business,  exercise  or  recreation,  which  may  divert  his  thoughts,  and  still 
keep  him  otherwise  intent;  for  his  fantasy  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself, 
melancholise,  and  be  carried  away  instantly,  with  some  fear,  jealousy,  discon- 
tent, suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other.  If  his  weakness  be  such  that  he 
cannot  discern  what  is  amiss,  correct,  or  satisfy,  it  behoves  them  by  counsel, 
comfort,  or  persuasion,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  his  mind,  by  some 
artificial  invention,  or  some  contrary  persuasion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes, 
companies,  occasions,  as  may  any  ways  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please 
him,  divei’t  him,  and  if  it  be  possible,  by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give 
him  security  and  satisfaction.  If  he  conceal  his  grievances,  and  will  not 
be  known  of  them,  “q  they  must  observe  by  his  looks,  gestures,  motions, 
fantasy,  what  it  is  that  offends,”  and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him : many 
are  instantly  cured,  when  their  minds  are  satisfied.  r Alexander  makes  mention 
of  a woman,  “ that  by  I’eason  of  her  husband’s  long  absence  in  travel,  was 
exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy,  but  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  re- 
turned, beyond  all  expectation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from 
all  fear,  without  help  of  any  other  physic  restored  to  her  former  health.” 
Trincavellius,  consil.  12.  lib.  1.  hath  such  a story  of  a Venetian,  that  being  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  “8and  leady  to  die  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a son,  instantly  recovered.”  As  Alexander  concludes, 
‘“If  our  imaginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may  be  cured, 
especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a cause.”  No  better  way  to  satisfy,  than 
to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occasion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may 
find  it  out.  If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspense,  or  any  way 
molested,  secure  him,  Solvitwr  malum,  give  him  satisfaction,  the  cure  is  ended ; 
alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physic.  If  the  party  be  sad,  or 
otherwise  affected,  “consider  (saith  “Trallianus)  the  manner  of  it,  all  circum- 
stances, and  forthwith  make  a sudden  alteration,”  by  removing  the  occasions, 
avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  ‘“monstrous  and  prodigious  aspects,” 
tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragical  stories ; to  such  as  are  in  fear  they 
strike  a great  impression,  renewed  many  times,  and  recall  such  chimeras 


Bhantasmin^PUn  ° Apll0r- p Ep'st-  10.  i Obscrvando  motus,  gestus,  manus,  pedes,  oculos, 
rnur  r\ ' i } * , . Muller  melancholia  correptacx  longa  viri  pcrcirrinatiouc  ct  i rue  undo  omnihn** 

u | if*  . CS  curare  oportet,  prffi8ertim  ubl  malum  nb  his  velut  a primaria  niusa  occasioncm  habnnrit 
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and  terrible  fictions  into  their  minds.  “ 7 Make  not  so  much  as  mention  of 
them  in  private  talk,  or  a dumb  show  tending  to  that  purpose : such  things 
(saith  Galateus)  are  offensive  to  their  imaginations.”  And  to  those  that  are 
now  in  sorrow,  1 Seneca  “forbids  all  sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament;  a 
groaning  companion  is  an  enemy  to  quietness.”  aOr  if  there  be  any  such  party, 
at  whose  presence  the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he  must  be  removed : gentle 
speeches,  and  fair  means,  must  first  be  tried ; no  harsh  language  used,  or 
uncomfortable  words  ; and  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madness  with  another; 
he  that  so  doth,  is  madder  than  the  patient  himself : ” all  things  must  be 
quietly  composed ; eversa  non  evertenda,sed  erigenda,  things  down  must  not  be 
dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  counselleth ; “ bhe  must  be  quietly  and  gently 
used,”  and  we  should  not  do  any  thing  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little 
effect  it.  As  a horse  that  starts  at  a drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the 
shooting  of  a piece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  that  he  can  not 
only  endure,  but  is  much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much 
more  courageous  than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it : they  must  not  be  re- 
formed, ex  abrupto,  but  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies, 
aspects,  objects  they  could  not  formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  a green  wound,  a sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good 
chirurgeons,  bold  empirics : a horse  starts  at  a rotten  post  afar  off,  which  coming 
near  he  quietly  passeth.  ’Tis  much  in  the  manner  of  making  such  kind  of 
persons,  be  they  never  so  averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous, 
they  may  be  made  at  last  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing  more 
than  in  a public  show,  to  see  a full  company  of  gladiators  breathe  out  their  last. 

If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distasteful  and  dis- 
pleasing objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus, 
consil.  229.  to  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  a courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient, 
adviseth  him  to  leave  the  court,  by  reason  of  those  continual  discontents,  crosses, 
abuses,  “ “cares,  suspicions,  emulations,  ambition,  anger,  jealousy,  which  that 
place  afforded,  and  which  surely  caused  him  to  be  so  melancholy  at  the  first : ” 
Maxima  queeque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis  ; a company  of  scoffer's  and 
proud  jacks  are  commonly  conversant  and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  able  to 
make  any  man  thatis  of  a soft,  quiet  disposition  (as  many  times  they  do)  ex  stulto 
insanum,  if  oncethey  humour  him,  a veryidiot,or  starkmad.  Athingtoo  much 
practised  in  all  common  societies,  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  make 
themselves  merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  to  take  advantage  of  another 
man’s  weakness.  In  such  cases  as  in  a plague,  the  best  remedy  is  cito,  longe, 
tarde  : (for  to  such  a party,  especially  if  he  be  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no 
greater  misery)  to  get  him  quickly  gone  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty 
in  his  return.  If  he  be  so  stupid  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his  friends  should 
take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in  him, 
as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a man  melancholy  given, 
solitary,  averse  from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain 
meditations,  though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  seek  to  divert 
him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it. 
If  they  see  a man  idle,  that  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise  will  betake  him- 
self to  no  course  of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  entangle  himself,  his  want  of  employment  will  be  his  undoing.  If  he 
have  sustained  any  great  loss,  suffered  a repulse,  disgrace,  &c.,  if  it  be  possible, 

j ITenuo  enim  tarn  actio,  aut  recordatio  rernm  liujusmodi  dlapllcet,  sed  iis  vcl  pest  us  alterius  Imagination! 
adumbrare,  vehementer  molcstuin.  Galat.  do  mor.  cap.  7.  * Tranquil.  Pnecipue  vitentur  tristes,  et 

omnia  deplorantes ; tranquiUitati  intmicus  cat  cornea  perturlmtus,  omnia  gemens.  * Illorum  quoquo 

Iiominum,  a quorum  consortio  abhorrent,  praisentia  amovenda,  nec  aermonibus  ingratia  obtumlcndi ; si  quia 
insaniam  ab  lnsania  sic  curari  testlmet,  et  protervd  utitur,  magis  quam  ;eger  insanit.  Crato,  consil.  1S4. 
Scoltzil.  b Molllter  ac  suavlter  icgor  tractetur,  nec  ad  ea  adigatur  qu.u  non  curat.  « Ob  suspicion^ 

curas.  mmulationcm,  umbitionera,  iras  &c.  quas  locus  illo  mlnlstrat,  ct  qua:  fecissent  mclancliolicuin. 
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relieve  him.  If  he  desire  aught,  let  him  be  satisfied;  if  in  suspense,  fear, 
suspicion,  let  him  be  secured:  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be,  give  him  his 
heart’s  content;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind  be  satisfied. 
“Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physic  for  Charmides’  headache,  “ till 
first  he  had  eased  his  troubled  mind;  body  and  soul  must  be  cured  together, 
as  head  and  eyes.” 

“'Oculnm  non  cnrabis  sine  toto  capite, 

Nec  caput  sine  toto  corpore, 

Nec  totum  corpus  sine  anima.” 


If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  cheerful 
speeches,  fair  promises,  and  good  words,  persuade  him,  advise  him.  “ Many,” 
saith  fGalen,  “ have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and  persuasion  alone.”  “Hea- 
viness of  the  heart  of  man  doth  bring  it  down,  but  a good  word  rejoiceth  it,” 
Prov.  xii.  25.  “ And  there  is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the  pricking  of  a 
sword,  but  the  tongue, of  a wise  man  is  health,”  ver.  18.  Oratio  namque 
saucii  animi  est  remedium , a gentle  speech  is  the  true  cure  of  a wounded  soul, 
as  6 Plutarch  contends  out  of  HSschylus  and  Euripides:  “if  it  be  wisely 
administered  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  diverse  remedies  do  many  other 
diseases.”  ’Tis  inccmtationis  instar,  a charm,  aestuantis  animi  refrigerium,  that 
true  Nepenthe  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant,  or  feigned  medicine, 
which  Epidamna,  Thonis’  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a token,  as  Macrobius,7.  Satur- 
nal.,  Goropius  Hermat.  lib.  9.,  Greg.  Nazianzen,  and  others  suppose,  but  oppor- 
tunity of  speech : for  Helena’s  bowl,  Medea’s  unction,  Venus’s  girdle,  Circe’s 
cup,  cannot  so  enchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter  as  it  doth.  A letter  sent  or 
read  will  do  as  much ; multum  allevor  quum  tuas  literas  lego,  I am  much  eased, 
as  hTully  wrote  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I read  thy  letters,  and  as  Julian  us 
the  Apostate  once  signified  to  Maximus  the  philosopher;  as  Alexander  slept 
with  Homer  s works,  so  do  I withthine  epistles,  tanquam  Pceoniis  medicamentis, 
easque  assidue  tanquam  recentes  et  novas  iteramus ; scribe  ergo,  et  assidue 
scribe,  or  else  come  thyself;  amicus  ad  amicum  venies.  Assuredly  a wise  and 
well-spoken  man  may  do  what  he  will  in  such  a case;  a good  orator  alone,  as 
1 Tully  holds,  can  alter  affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  “ comfort  such  as 
are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expel  and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger,” 
<kc.  And  how  powerful  is  the  charm  of  a discreet  and  dear  friend?  I Ue  reg’it 
dictis  animos  et  temper  at  iras.  What  may  not  he  effect?  As  kChremes  told 
Menedemus,  “ Pear  not,  conceal  it  not,  0 friend!  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
troubles  thee,  and  I shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the  matter 
itself.”  ‘Arnoldus,  lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  18.  speaks  of  a usurer  in  his  time,  that 
upon  a loss,  much  melancholy  and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination, 
fear,  grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by  <r0od  hope’ 
counsel,  &c,,  are  able  again  to  help:  and  ’tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do 
in  such  a case,  as  “Trincavellius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a patient  of  his  ; 
Porphyrins  the  philosopher,  in  Plotinus’s  life  (written  by  him),  relates,  that 
being  in  a discontented  humour  through  insufferable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was 
going  to  make  away  himself:  but  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who 
perceiving  by  Ins  distracted  looks  all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his 
grief:  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he 
redeemed  lnm  efaucibus  Erebi,  pacified  his  unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  ho 


•E  Gncco'i''\m\'^i'ui  not'cm-o\\^^pCn  rfSSCt"’  °cu"  s'nc  caPitc>  "cc  corpus  sino  anlmfl  curari  potest, 
body;  nor' the  whole  body,  unlesi!  the  Mill besU<£V"°Ur0  tlf  i^ni®  head  also;  nor  th?  hca(1> lmlcss  tllc  whole 
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was  easily  reconciled  to  himself,  and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that 
he  should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a motion.  By  all  means,  therefore,  fair  pro- 
mises, good  words,  gentle  persuasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to  be  too  rigorous  at 
first,  “"or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn,  but  rather,” 
as  Lemnius  exhorteth,  “ to  pity,  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to  redress 
them  but  if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortable 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place;  then  as  Christopher  us  h.  Vega 
determines,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  de  Mel.  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten 
and  chide,  saith  0 Altomarus,  terrify  sometimes,  or  as  Salvianus  will  have  them, 
to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a starting  horse,  pthat  is  affrighted 
without  a cause,  or  as  qRhasis  adviseth,  “one  while  to  speak  fair  and  flatter, 
another  while  to  terrify  and  chide,  as  they  shall  see  cause.” 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
which  Savanarola  and  /Elian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  clavo 
pellere,  “r  to  drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,” 
as  they  do  bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with 
another,  one  grief  with  another.  "Christopherus  a Vega  accounts  it  rational 
physic,  non  alienum  a ralione : and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  “ to  use  a hard 
wedge  to  a hard  knot,”  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  saith  ‘Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptical 
patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  temperature,  that  the  pain  of  the 
one  may  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  other;  “ “and  I knew  one  that  was  so  cured 
of  a quartan  ague,  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  enemies  upon  him.”  If  we  may 
believe  1 Pliny,  whom  Scaliger  calls  mendaciorum  patrem,  the  father  of  lies, 
Q.  Pabius  Maximus,  that  renowned  consul  of  Rome,  in  a battle  fought  with 
the  king  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  river  Isaurus,  was  so  rid  of  a quartan  ague. 
Yalesius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and  if  it  be 
discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physic. 

Sometimes  again  by  some  * feigned  lie,  strange  news,  witty  device,  artificial 
invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them.  “‘As  they  hate  those,”  saith 
Alexander,  “ that  neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  soothe 
them  up.  If  they  say  they  have  swallowed  frogs  or  a snake,  by  all  means  grant 
it  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it;  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing.  Philodotus, 
the  physician,  cured  a melancholy  king,  that  thought  his  head  was  off,  by 
putting  a leaden  cap  thereon ; the  weight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him 
of  his  fond  imagination.  A woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a serpent 


HS  Silt,  bliUlli'ilU  ^ l-iv,  j j i j mi  1 

conceived,  into  the  basin;  upon  the  sight  of  it  she  was  amended.  The  plea- 
santest dotage  that  ever  I read,  saith  “ Lauren tius,  was  of  a gentleman  at 
in  Tt.nl v who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned; 


IIJLQ  iU  TAXI  -----  ' • — J ' _ , 

she  thought;  he  gave  her  a vomit,  and  conveyed  a serpent,  such  as  she 
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alium  se  mortuum  fingcntem  posuit;  Inc  in  cista  jaccne,  &c. 
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chest,  like  a dead  man,  by  bis  bedside,  and  made  him  rear  himself  a little, 
and  eat : the  melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use 
to  eat  meat1?  He  told  him  yea;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise  and  was  cured. 
Lemnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex,  hath  many  such  instances,  and  J ovianus 
Pontanus,  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  of  Wisd.  of  the  like : but  amongst  the  rest  I find  one 
most  memorable,  registered  in  the  “French  chronicles  of  an  advocate  of  Paris 
before  mentioned,  who  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  <fcc.  I read  a multitude 
of  examples  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial  inventions. 

Subsect.  III. — Music  a remedy. 

Many  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians  have 
prescribed  to  exhilarate  a sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent 
cares  and  meditations,  which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend;  but  in  my 
judgment  none  so  present,  none  so  powerful,  none  so  apposite  as  a cup  of 
strong  drink,  mirth,  music,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus.  xl.  20.  “ Wine  and 
music  rejoice  the  heart.”  d PJiasis,  cont.  9.  Tract.  15,  Altomarus,  cap.  7, 
HClianus  Montaltus,  c.  26,  Ficinus,  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus  are  almost 
immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it;  a most  forcible  medicine  “Jacchinus 
calls  it:  Jason  Pratensis,  “a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, that  can  so  mollify  the  mind,  and  stay  those  tempestuous  affections  of 
it.”  Musica  est  mentis  medicina  mcestce,  a roaring-meg  against  melancholy, 
to  rear  and  revive  the  languishing  soul ; “'affecting  not  only  the  ears,  but 
the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the  mind,  and  makes 
it  nimble.”  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  44.  This  it  will  effect  in  the  most  dull, 
severe  and  sorrowful  souls,  “ B expel  grief  with  mirth,  and  if  there  be  any 
clouds,  dust,  or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most  powerfully  it 
wipes  them  all  away,”  Salisbur.  polit.  lib.  1.  cap.  6,  and  that  which  is  more, 
it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant : “ h Cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel 
austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (G-irald.  Gamb.  cap.  12.  Topog.  Hiber.),  inform  our 
manners,  mitigate  anger;”  Athenseus  {Dipnosophist.  lib.  14.  cap.  10.),  calleth 
it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed  with  it:  Dulcisonum  reficit 
tristia  corda  melos,  Eobanus  Hessus.  Many  other  properties  1 Cassiodorus, 
epist.  4.  reckons  up  of  this  our  divine  music,  not  only  to  expel  the  greatest 
gi’iefs,  but  “it  doth  extenuate  fears  and  furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth 
heaviness,  and  to  such  as  are  watchful  it  causeth  quiet  rest;  it  takes  away 
spleen  and  hatred,”  be  it  instrumental,  vocal,  with  strings,  wind,  kQucc  d 
spiritu,  sinemanuum  dexteritate  gubernetwr,  &c.  it  cures  all  irksomeness  and 
heaviness  of  the  soul.  1 Labouring  men  that  sing  to  their  work,  can  tell  as 
much,  and  so  can  soldiers  when  they  go  to  fight,  whom  terror  of  death  cannot 
so  much  affright,  as  the  sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  music 
animates;  metusenim  mortis,  as  mCensorinus  informeth  us,  musied depellilur. 
“ It  makes  a child  quiet,”  the  nurse’s  song,  aud  many  times  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  on  a sudden,  bells  ringing,  a carman’s  whistle,  a boy  singing  some 
ballad  tune  early  in  the  street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a restless  patient  that 
cannot  sleep  m the  night,  <fcc.  In  a word,  it  is  so  powerful  a thing  that  it 
ravisheth  the  soul,  regina  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the  senses,  by  sweet  pleasure 
(winch  is  a happy  cure),  and  corporal  tunes  pacify  our  incorporeal  soul,  sine 
ore  loquens,  dommatum  m animam  exercet , and  carries  it  beyond  itself,  helps, 

k Pet.  Ai  etine  ‘ Castilio  Ue  aulic  lib.  1.  fol.  27.  ‘ 


mitigat. 
guorern,  &c. 
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elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger,  exercit.  302,  gives  a reason  of  these  effects, 

“ D because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  trembling  and  dancing  air 
into  the  body,  are  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,”  or  else  the  mind, 
as  some  suppose  harmonically  composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  music. 
And  ’tis  not  only  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion , fcelices  animas 
Ovid  calls  them,  that  could  saxa  movere  sono  tesluclinis,  &c.  make  stocks  and 
stones,  as  well  as  beasts  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their  pipes:  the  dog 
and  hare,  wolf  and  lamb;  vicinumque  lupo  prcebuit  agna  latus ; clamosus 
graculus,  striclula  cor  nix,  et  J ovis  aquila,  as  Philostratus  describes  it  in  his 
images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Orpheus ; and  0 trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
came  to  hear  him,  Et  comitem  quercum  pinus  arnica  trcihit. 

Arion  made  fishes  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  p are 
much  affected  with  music.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  with  it, 
especially  nightingales,  if  we  may  believe  Calcagninus ; and  bees  amongst 
the  rest,  though  they  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound, 
will  tarry  behind.  “ q Harts,  hinds,  horses,  dogs,  bears,  are  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  it.”  Seal,  exerc.  302.  Elephants,  Agrippa  adds,  lib.  2.  cap.  24, 
and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a lake  there  be  certain  floating  islands  (if  ye 
will  believe  it),  that  after  music  will  dance.  . _ . 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  rof  divine  music,  I will 
confine  myself  to  my  proper  subject:  besides  that  excellent  power  it  hath  to 
expel  many  other  diseases,  it  is  a sovereign  remedy  against  despaii  and 
melancholy,  and  will* drive  away  the  devil  himself.  Canus,  a Rhodian  fiddler, 
in  ‘Philostratus,  when  Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he  could  do 
with  his  pipe,  told  him,  “ That  he  would  make  a melancholy  man  merry,  and 
him  that  was  merry  much  merrier  than  before,  a lover  more  enamoured,  a 
religious  man  more  devout.”  Ismenias  the  Theban,  “Chiron  the  centaur,  is 
saiefto  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  music  alone:  as  now  they 
do  those,  saith  IBodine  that  are  troubled  with  St.  Yituss  Bedlam  dance. 
JTimotheus,  the  musician,  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down,  and 
leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  the  Boy),  whom  Austin,  de  civ. 
Dei,  lib.  17.  cap.  14.  so  much  commends  for  it.  Who  hath  not,  heard  how 
David’s  harmony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king  Said,  1 Sam.  xvi.  and 
Elisha  when  he  was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a minstrel 
“and  when  he  played,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  lum,  2 Rings  ml 
Censorinus  de  natali,  cap.  12.  reports  how  Asclepiades  the  physician  helped 
many  frantic  persons  by  this  means,  phreneticorum  mentes  morbo  turbatas— 
Jason  Pratensis,  cap.  de  Mania,  hath  many  examples,  how  Chinas  and 
Empedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this  our 
music.  Which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  virtues,  belike  Homer  bungs 
in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  banquet  of  the  goi  . 
Aristotle,  Polit.  1.  8.  c.  5,  Plato  2.  de  legibus,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all 
politicians.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  have  graced  music,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
liberal  sciences,  though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  A1  civil  Common- 
wealths allow  it:  Cneius  Manlius  (as  “Livies  relates)  anno  ab  urb  cond.  50  . 
brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing  wenches,  players,  jestem,  and  ail 

- Quod  spirltus  qui  in  cordc agltant  trcmulum  c j c' P 1 Un C<j ar c w °o f o’ Vy?  n f U es ^ ^ i ,C.’ 

3,  spiritu  musculi  moventur,  &c.  ° dancing  at  the  sound  of  a trumpet,  fol. 

Cornwall,  saitli  of  whales,  that  they  will  comoand  show  . ,nusiCa  atliciuntur.  uNumcn 

8ft.  1.  et  fol.  154.  2 hook.  ■>  De  cervo,  e fl u °,\ ’ Y. j c armcn  a b c g i t,  Et  desperatis  conciliavlt  opera. 

Snest  nunterls.  > Stcpc  graves  mortM  moduUtum  c»™ena  , .io  amantem  calidtorem. 


•Iliad.  1.  aLibroi).  cap 

epulis  ex  Asia  invexit  in  urbeni 


1.  l’s 
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kind  of  music  to  their  feasts.  Your  princes,  emperors,  and  persons  of  any 
quality,  maintain  it  in  their  courts;  no  mirth  without  music.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  commonwealth,  allows  music  as  an  appendix  to 
every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts.  Epictetus  calls  mensam  mutam 
prcesepe , a table  without  music  a manger;  for  “the  concert  of  musicians  at  a 
banquet,  is  a carbuncle  set  in  gold;  and  as  the  signet  of  an  emerald  well 
trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  music  in  a pleasant  banquet.”  Ecclus. 
xxxii.  5,  6.  b Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  he  invited  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
come  to  Paris,  told  him  that  as  a principal  part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should 
hear  sweet  voices  of  children,  Ionic  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  music,  he 

should  have  a •,  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  be  his  confessor,  which  he 

used  as  a most  plausible  argument : as  to  a sensual  man  indeed  it  is.  cLucian 
in  his  book,  de  saltatione,  is  notashamedto  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight 
in  singing,  dancing,  music,  women’s  company,  and  such  like  pleasures : “and 
if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  but  hear  them  play  and  dance,  I know  thou  wouldst 
be  so  well  pleased  with  the  object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thy- 
self, without  doubt  thou  wilt  be  taken  with  it.”  So  Scaliger  ingenuously 
confesseth,  exercit.  274.  “aI  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  with  music,  I do 
most  willingly  behold  them  dance,  I am  mightily  detained  and  allured  with 
that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women,  I am  well  pleased  to  be  idle  amongst 
them.”  And  what  young  man  is  not?  As  it  is  acceptable  and  conducing  to 
most,  so  especially  to  a melancholy  man.  Provided  always,  his  disease  proceed 
not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some  light  inamorato,  some  idle  phan- 
tastic,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but 
how  to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress.  In 
such  cases  music  is  most  pcirnicious,  as  a spur  to  a free  horse  will  make  him 
run  himself  blind,  or  break  his  wind;  Incitamentum  enim  amoris  musica,  for 
music  enchants,  as  Menander  holds,  it  will  make  such  melancholy  persons  mad, 
and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  hornpipes  will  not  be  removed  out  of  the 
ears  a week  after.  'Plato  for  this  reason  forbids  music  and  wine  to  all 
young  men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous,  ne  ignis  addatur  igni,  lest 
one  file  increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by  hearing  music,  but 
it  is  a pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth  ; and  therefore  to  such  as  are  dis- 
content, in  woe,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a most  present  remedy ; it 
expels^  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant.  Otherwise, 
Baith  Plutarch,  Musica  magis  dementat  quam  vinum  ; music  makes  some 
men  mad  as  a tiger;  like  Astolphos’  horn  in  Ariosto;  or  Mercury’s  golden 

wa?d“  Hre1’  that  made  some  wake>  others  ^eep,  it  hath  divers  effects: 
and  ^Theophrastus  right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  procured 
by  music  or  mitigated. 


Subsect.  IV.— Mirth  and  merry  company,  fair  objects,  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from  music,  both  con- 
cernmg  and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.  “Mirth”  (saith  “Vivesj 
purgeth  the  blood,  confirms  health,  causeth  a fresh,  pleasing  and  fine  colour  ” 
prorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  lively  and  fit  for  anV 
manner  of  employment.  The  merrier  the  heart  the  longer  the  life  • “ A 

S'”  Ecclus 13  t ie99fU  °f  t!1C1flcsh’”  Prov-  xiv-  30-  “ Gladness  prolongs  his 
days,  Ecclus.  xxx.  ~2  ; and  this  is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  doctors,  Dr 


* ^.^^^’irlpudUtarmnfhlud  dumb'demTilIcle?^10  8poct^B/oloo-  Et  ado  to  illceebrls  hisce  captum 
oblector;  choreas  libentisslme  aspicio,  pulchrarum  fasminanun  I','u.3  cI,,f'Ipra  0Im>cm  Adem  capior  ot 
cuns  possum.  < ;s.  Do  lcgibus.  P < Svmpos  oSTm,  u dctlneor,  otiari  inter  has  so lu his 

*Animi  morbi  vel  h musica  curantur  vel  infenmtur'  Q o '-"V  s dcmentttt  quam  vinum. 

wdetudin  m conservut,  colorem  inducit  Uoreutem,  nitidum,  gratum!  * amma'  LaUltia  Pul'gat  sanguiucm, 
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Merryman,  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  1 which,  cure  all  diseases-  _ 
requies,  moderata  dieta.  k Gomesius,  prcefat.  lib.  3.  de  sal.  gen.  is  a great  mag- 
nifier of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saitli  he)  “we  cure  many  passions  oi  the  mind 
in  ourselves,  and  in  our  friends;  ” which  1 Galateus  assigns  for  a cause  why  we 
love  merry  companions  : and  well  they  deserve  it,  bemg  that  as  Magmnus 
holds  a merry  companion  is  better  than  any  music,  and  as  the  saying  is,  comes 
jucundus  in  via  pro  vehiculo,  as  a waggon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way. 
Jucunda  confabulatio,  sales,  joci,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry  tales, 
melliti  verborum  globuli,  as  Petronius,  11  Plmy,  “Spondanus,  Gaelius,  and  many 
good  authors  plead,  are  that  sole  Nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helena  s bowl,  Tenus  3 
girdle,  so  renowned  of  old  Ho  expel  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and  glad- 
ness of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably  applied.  In  a woid, 

I ((  nlpflimrfi.  lovft.  iov. 


“ ' Amor,  voluptas,  V enus,  gaudium, 
Jocus,  ludus,  sermo  suavis,  suayiatio. 


« Gratification,  pleasure,  love,  joy, 

Mirth,  sport,  pleasant  words  and  no  alloy. 


Jocus,  ludus,  sermo  suavis,  suaviauu.  i — > 1 r 

are  the  true  Nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescribe 
this  as  a principal  engine  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy  a chief  antidote, 
and  a sufficient  cure  of  itself.  “ By  all  means  (saith  ■ Mesne)  procure  mirth  to 
these  men  in  such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted  or  smelled,  or  any  way 
perceived,  and  let  them  have  all  enticements  and  fair  promises  the  sight  of 
excellent  beauties,  attires,  ornaments,  delightsome  passages  to  distiact  theii 
minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and  such  things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and 
intent.  ‘Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  plays  jests,  merry  company  a* 
Hhasis  prescribes,  “which  will  not  let  the  mind  be  molested,  a cup  of  good 
drink  now  and  then,  hear  music,  and  have  such  companions  )vlttwhomthey 
are  especially  delighted  ; “merry  tales  or  toys,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and 
whatsoever  eke  may  procure  mirth  : and  by  no  means,  saith  Guianenus,  suffer 
them  to  be  alone.  Benedict™  Victorius  Faventmus,  m his  empirics,  accounts 
it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy,  ‘“to  hear  and  Bee  mnginj  dancing 
maskers  mummers,  to  converse  with  such  merry  fellows  and  fan  maids  F oi 
the  beauty  of  a woman  cheereth  the  countenance,”  Ecclus.  xxxvi  22  'Beauty 
alone  is  a sovereign  remedy  against  fear,  grief,  and  aU  melancholy  fits  a 
charm  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and  many  other  writers  affirm,  a banquet  itself, 
he  ,-rives  instance  in  discontented  Menelaus,  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helena  s 
fair  face  • and  z Tully  3 Tusc.  cites  Epicurus  as  a chief  patron  of  this  tenet. 
T^expel*  grief)  and  procure  pleasure,  sweet  smells,  good  diet,  touch  taste, 
embracinf  sSging,  dancing,  sports,  plays,  and  above  the  rest  exquisite  beau- 
S quiul  otuijucundl  Lventur  et  animi,  are  most  powerful  me^,o6ma 
forma, to  meet  or  seVafair  maid  passby,  ortobe  in  company with i her  He  found 
it  bv  exnerience  and  made  good  use  of  it  m his  own  person,  it  Plutaich  be 
him  not ^frS^ckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  p.ecee;  -Leontia, 

prorogat,  ingenium  acuit,  et  hominetn  negotns q animi  mgritudines  sanari  solent,  &c.  De  mor. 

contume  ia  vacant  et  festiva  lemtate  i mordent,  medioci r[e“  m.  fanit.  part.  2.  Nota  quod  amicus  bonus  et 
fol  67.  Amamus  ideo  eos  qui  sunt  facet!  et  j^  P # cap.  27  . comment 

dUectus  socius,  narrationibus . sum  J^cundis  superat  ™ melody  ^ ^ e« 

^:.£g.aga..  a“- 
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crowned  him  with  a garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  in  a fair  perfumed  closet 
delicately  set  out,  and  after  a portion  or  two  of  good  drink,  which  he  adminis- 
tered, he  brought  in  a beautiful  young  “wench  that  could  play  upon  a lute,  sine 
and  dance,  ’ &c.,  Tully,  3 Tusc.  scoffs  at  Epicurus,  for  this  his  profane  physic 
(as  well  he  deserved),  and  yet  Pkavorinus  and  Stobeus  highly  approve  of  it; 
most  of  our  looser  physicians  in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of 
this;  and  all  of  them  will  have  a melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  persoi  , 
make  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies,  and  recreations,  et  incitandos 
act  Venerem , as  Kodericus  a Fonseca  will,  aspectu  et  contactu  pulcherrimarum 
yceminarum,  to  be  drawn  to  such  consorts  whether  they  will  or  no.  Not  to  be 
an  auditor  only,  or  a spectator,  but  sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Duke  est 
desipere  m loco,  to  play  the  fool  now  and  then  is  not  amiss,  there  is  a time  for 

Kmim- +gS"  ?Vw?0Crfte3  70uld  be  menT  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his 
liquor  too,  or  else  Theodoret  belies  him ; so  would  old  Cato,  “Tully  by  his  own 

mWSS1T’  t ie  rCSt‘  Xe.noPhon>  iu  his  Sympos.  brings  in  Socrates  as  a 
pnncipal  actor,  no  man  merrier  than  himself,  and  sometimes  he  would  “fride 

Alp-Kkhi°rSe  cldldr?n/’ equitare  in  cmmdine  longa  (though 

PlutarchlStbe°ffedt  hflm  and  Wdl  he  miSht^  for  110W  and  then  (saith 

“)  tbe  most  vftuous,  honest,  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and 
toys,  as  we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.  So  did  Scipio  and  Ladius  J 


* Qtu  ubi  se  a vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remdrant, 
Virtus  Scipiada;  et  mitis  sapientia  Lajli, 

Nugari  cum  Mo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti 


Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  Laelius, 

Removed  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous, 
lvont  t0  recreate  themselves  their  robes  laid  by 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready." 


i • , . ' . , , , 1 " suPPel  we  cook  was  making  ready." 

Maclnavel,  m the  eighth  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  note  of 
Cawno  de  Medici  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he 
would  “-now  and  then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage  and  was 
so  much  given  to  jesters,  players  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry 
at  he  that  should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  lio-ht- 
ness  on  the  other  would  surely  say,  there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him  ” 
No  w methmkshe  did  well  in  it,  though  ‘Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion  that  ma°is- 
tiates,  senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter  sports  ne  res 
publvca  ludere  mdeatur:  but  as  Themistocles,  still  keep  a stern  Ind  constant 
carnage  I commend  Cosmo  de’  Medici  and  Castimcdus 

do  if 

dancing  beside  his  dignity”  (bel.ke  at  some  cushion  dlni? htSi’'1”'  ^ 
qin  sapit  mterdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu  desivit  he  H,et  • !u  a§am’ 

dote  a little  in  the  night.  LulusToviutSes  as^ mncLTv  ^ ^ 

that  he  was  a grace,  discreet,  staid  man,  yet  someth  mlffiE  L“,®e0im"s' 
in  his  sports.  And  ’tis  not  altoo-cthpr  ‘nnfif  , • t most  ±lee>  and  too  open 

such  a man,  if  that  decorum  of  time  place  and  kh  cb^T115  gravit^  of 

'"Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem  ■ and  as  “he  said  f CUmstailces  be  observed. 
I would  have  every  man  say  to  himself, 1 ti  Ss  fdend"  t0  Wife' 

Moll,  nneo  !r>  a . v 


“ Moll,  once  In  pleasant  company  by  chance 
I wished  that  you  for  company  would  dance  • 

Now" Iff  said.  I™  years  ?eCqdre, 

WeU  Mo  f 4 b0th  ma,lners  and  attire, 
wtu,  Moll  if  needs  you  will  be  matron  like 

No  deed,  noid,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint. 

• Ut  reclinata  suaviter  in  lcctum  nuclH  bn 
epist  Heri  denrnm  bene  potu^TroquQ  Ted^an, 

ci  unbus  suis,  cum  filns  ludens,  ab  Alcibiadc  risus  est 
ultra  niodum  dfifli tn • . risus  est. 


To  him  thnt  ’ y lead’  y°llr  SOnl  ‘‘evCill 
Pn  i ™ th,at  onIy  wountled  souls  can  heal : 

Be  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a bee 

Having  a sting  for  every  one  but  me- 

"2  “ evcl’y  corner,  gatlfring  honey  • 

» And  When  thut  Costs  or  yl<ddeth  money. 

Thv  tonene  « ? mSOef  my  heart  t0  ,nlrt1'  incline, 

yTh»f!f  ’tood’ warra  wlth  good  cheer  & wiue- 
Then  0f  sweet  sport3  let  no  0*casion  , "lue- 

But  be  as  wanton,  toying  as  an  ape.”  ‘ 


* T°rmv 2,‘  C0T1L  85’  * Epist,  Fam.  lib  7 

S Hor  l^Vnmb;i,8;’inb8;inl0.T0?ltA  ™me 


1 Hor. 
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Those  old  "Greeks  had  their  Lubentiam  Deam,  goddess  of  pleasure,  and  the 
Lacedemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Risui  sacrificare,  after 
their  wars  especially,  and  in  times  of  peace,  which  was  used  in  Thessaly  as 
it  appears  by  that  of '■  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter 
himself : “ rBecause  laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labouia  and 
modester  life”  ‘liisus  enim  divum  atque  hominum  est  ceterna  voluptas. 
Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels  m their  courts. 
The  Romans  at  every  supper  (for  they  had  no  solemn  dimiei)  used  mu  , 
gladiators,  jesters,  &c,  as ‘Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Commodu 
and  so  did  the  Greeks.  Besides  music,  m Xenophons  Sympos  1 hihpjms 
ridendi  artifex,  Philip,  a jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport. . 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a pretty  digression  of  our  English 
customs,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconstrue,  I,  for  my  part,  will  mtei  pr 
to  the  best  ““The  whole  nation  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most  given 
to  banquetting  and  feasts;  for  they  prolong  them  many  hours  togetW  wxth 
dainty  cheer,  exquisite  music,  and  facete  jesters  and  afterwards  they  fall  a 
dancing  and  courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  m the  nig  . 
gives  the  same  testimony  of  this  island  commending  our  jo^l  manner  of 
entertainment  and  good  mirth,  and  methmks  he  saith  well,  there  is  Hohaim 
in  it-  long  may  they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports  Ctesias  reports  of  a 
Persian  kfng,  that  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to  play,  sing,  and 
dance  by  turns:  and  *Lil.  Geraldus  of  an  ^Egyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine 
virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most  excellent  feature,  and  sweet 
™£s  which  afterward  gave  Occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fiction  of  the  nine 
Muses  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  most  of  our  Asiatic  princes  have 
done  s'o  and  do;  those  Sophies,  Mogors,  Turks,  <fcc.,  solace  themselves  after 
supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  qua  jucundioris  obledamenti 
causa  C saith  mine  author)  coramrege  psallere  et  saltare  ^ g 

great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and  dance.  This many such 

means  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have  been  still WhafshSl 
knowing  there  is  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  man  s life.  \V  hat  sir 

T sav  then  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

J.  say  men,  uuo  J • . . «<  Feast  often>  and  use  friends  not  still  so  sad,  „ 

Whose  j ests  and  merriments  may  make  thee  giao. 


« • Utere  convivis,  non  tristibus  utere  amicis, 
Quos  nug®  et  risus,  et  joca  salsa  juvant. 


v^UOS  iiouoj  — — j 

jjse  honest  and  chaste  sports,  scenical  shows,  plays,  games,  cce  an 
jZLmgue  Chtm,  And  as  Marsihus  Remus  con  hnto  an 

epistle  to  Bernard  Canisianns.  and  some  other  of  to  mm  cSes  ^ per 

to  on  good  ^ 

-rr,  , W thing  trouble jour  hea^ 
or  vk  jour  sotils,  neglect  and  contemn  it.  “let  it  pass-  ^ ‘hm  1 enjoin 

LppM  to  prolong  the  life  of  man.  is  dull,  dead,  and  ol  no  force.  Dum  fal* 
sinunt,  vivite  Iceti  (Seneca),  I say  be  meny. 

« t Ncc  lusibus  virentem 

Viduemus  banc  juventam. 

It  was  Tiresias  the  prophet’s  counsel  to  ‘Menippus,  that  travelled  all  the 

p Lit.  Giraldus  hist.  deor.  Syntag  1.  ^ L«>-  2-  do  ^ Jn 

modesti  victim  condimentum.  ■ Calcag.  epi 'S;  studlosisslma.  Ea  enim  per  vanas  et  exqul- 

tores.  “ Universa  gens  supra  mortales  CBtcros  c s-enius  boras  extrahunt,  ac  subinde  produces, 

eit  as  dapes,  interposal.  ™usic  s et  joculatonbus,  tag r Atheneus,  lib  12-  etHassiduis 
choreis  et  amoribus  fceminarum  indulg  » • p J ^ reKiS  t0tum  personabat.  Jovius  hist.  lib.  1 • 

mulierum  vocibus,  cantuque  symphom®  Palatium  P procuf  ab  angustia,  vivite  l®ti.  * 

« Eobanus  liessus.  » Fracastorius.  » Vivite  ergo  i®u,  j r^tus  in  pr®sens  animus  quod  ultra 

jirecor  et  obtestor,  vivite  l®ti : Ulud  £“°d  cor m e^u8g  ‘ * H®c  autcm  non  tarn  ut  sacerdos,  amici, 

oderit  curare,  lior.  He  was  both  Sacerdos  et  MetUcus.  medicinarmn  v!ta,  mediem®  omnes  adfitam 
mando  vobis,  quam  ut  medicus;  oam  absquel  ac » ™ 1 ? Anacreou.  s Lucian.  Kecyomantia.  Tom.  2. 

producendam  adhibit®  monuntur : vivite  la-ti.  nocuous  nu 
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world  over,  even  down  to  hell  itself  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  to 
Menippus,  to  be  merry.  “ h Contemn  the  world  (saith  he),  and  count  that  is 
in  it  vanity  and  toys ; this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long ; be  not  curious,  or 
over  solicitous  in  any  thing,  but  with  a well  composed  and  contested  estate 
to  enjoy  thyself,  and  above  all  things  to  be  merry.” 

“SiNumerus  uti  censet  sine  amore  jocisque. 

Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque."! 

Nothing  better  (to  conclude  with  Solomon,  Eccles.  iii.  22.),  “ Than  that  a 
man  should  rejoice  in  his  affairs.”  ’Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  phy- 
sician in  this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  Capivaccius  to  his,  “ k avoid  over- 
much study  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  live 
at  heart’s-ease:”  Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  Cardinal  Cassius, 
“‘amidst  thy  serious  studies  and  business,  use  jests  and  conceits,  plays  and 
toys,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind.”  Nothing  better  than  mirth 
and  merry  company  in  this  malady.  “ m It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Mon- 
tanus),  it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity.” 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
medicine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business;  and  in 
another  extreme,  spend  all  their  days  among  good  fellows  in  a tavern  or  an 
ale-house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking; 
malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  DQui  bibunt  solum  ranarum  more, 
nihil  comedmtes,  like  so  many  frogs  in  a puddle.  ’Tis  their  sole  exercise  to 
eat,  and  drink;  to  sacrifice  to  Yolupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus’  neck,  Jupiter’s  trinoctium, 
and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua’s  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust, 
that  they  might  dies  noctesque  pergrcecari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and 
men  of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves 
to  every  rogue’s  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roar  and  sing  scur- 
rilous songs  in  base  places. 


“°  Invenies  aliqnem  cum  percussore  jacentem, 

Permistum  nautis,  aut  furibus,  aut  fugitivis.” 

"Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  lie  drinkino- 
aH  day  long  with  carmen  and  tapsters  in  a brothel-house,  is  too  frequeut 
amongst  us  with  men  of  better  note : like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  multa  bibens 
et  multa  yolens,  &c.  They  drown  their  wits,  seethe  their  brains  in  ale,  con- 
sume their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract  filthy 
diseases,  rheums,  dropsies,  calentures,  tremor,  get  swoln  jugulars,  pimpled  red 
laces,  sore  eyes,  &c. ; heat  then-  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their 
stomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies;  for  drink  drowns  more  than  the  sea  and  all 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  it  (mere  funges  and  casks),  confound  their  souls, 
suppress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that  which  is  a help, 
m their  undoing.  »Quid  refer t morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  ruina  ? “When  the 
Black  Prince  went  to  set  the  exiled  king  of  Castile  into  his  kingdom  there 
was  a terrible  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish:  at  last 
lie  Spanish  fled  the  English  followed  them  to  tho  river  side  where  some 
drowned  themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  Mled  Now  tel! 
e what  difference  is  between  da-owning  and  killing?  As  good  be  melancholy 


h Omnia  mundana  nugas  aestima.  Ilnr  sninm  ^ 

niinime  curiosus,  aut  ulla  in  re  solicitus,  nntPer?f  Ut  Pr*’sentibus  bcnQ  composites 

Unnk  that  nothing  can  be  happy  wi  hout  love  anS  S fhSJ  T lUarem ‘™ducu3.  ‘ “If  the  world 
spicel.  2.  do  Mania,  fol.  101.  Stadia  HUraram et £ ‘ V l0V,C  a,nd  jollit-v-  k Hildcsheim, 

Vivat.  1 Lib.  de  atra  bile.  Uravioribus  curis  ludoi  o!  r.fl^at,,0nc3  f?Sl,at’  et  lluantum  P°test  jucundo 
unimum  relaxare.  m Consil.  30.  mala  valetudo  all1ulfndu  jnterpone,  jocos,  et  quas  solent 

animi  removenda.  “Atlien  dyuuosoDh  lib  ,aucta  et  1 C0<Uracta  est  tristitia  ac  proptcrea  exliilarationo 
cut  throat,  along  with  sailor^  o “ r a ••  °«ivi  t7°U  ,wU1  fi“d  beside  some 

by  disease  or  by  the  sword  I " a Krossard  i,t nh  l nL  . " d?cs  11  si»Dify  whether  I perish 

fneam  8U  dederunt>  &c-  P^cipites  in  tiuvium  sc  dederunt,  no lit  taUmSvtt  “0“  I,0sseat’ 
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still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggars.  Company  a sole  comfort,  and  an  only 
remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is  their  soie  misery  and  cause  of  perdition. 
As  Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  malce  mulieres  me  fecerunt  malum.  Evil 
company  marred  her,  may  they  justly  complain,  bad  companions  have  been 
their  bane.  For,  rmalus  malum  vult  ut  sit  sui  similis;  one  drunkard  in  a 
company,  one  thief,  one  whoremaster,  will  by  his  goodwill  make  all  the  rest 
as  bad  as  himself, 

“« Et 

Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores," 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
if  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do:  yea,  ‘though  it  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.  And  so 
like  grasshoppers,  whilst  they  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer,  they  starve 
in  winter;  and  for  a little  vain  merriment  shall  find  a sorrowful  reckoning 
in  the  end. 


SECT.  III.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — A Consolatory  Digression,  containing  the  Remedies  of  all  manner 

of  Discontents. 

Because  in  the  preceding  section  I have  made  mention  of  good  counsel, 
comfortable  speeches,  persuasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  the  cure 
of  a discontented  or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a remedy  they  yield,  and 
many  times  a sole  sufficient  cure  of  themselves ; I have  thought  fit  in  this  fol- 
lowing section,  a little  to  digress  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this  subject), 
to  collect  and  glean  a few  remedies,  and  comfortable  speeches  out  of  our  best 
orators,  philosophers,  divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  pur- 
pose. I confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Plato,  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xenocrates,  Grantor,  Lucian, 
Boethius:  and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Cardan,  Budseus,  Stella,  Petiarch, 
Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  And  they  so  well,  that  as 
Hierome  in  like  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingenium,  de  illorum  posset  fon- 
tibus  irrigari,  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be  copiously  irri- 
gated from  those  well-spi'ings : and  I shall  but  actum  agere ; yet  because  these 
tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I will  epitomise,  and  briefly  insert 
some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and  vast  treatises  to 
my  small  scale ; for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great  vessels  into 
so  little  a creek.  And  although  (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de  consol.)  “ u I 
know  beforehand,  this  tract  of  mine  many  will  contemn  and  reject ; they  that 
are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flourishing  estate,  have  no  need  of  such  consolatory 
speeches;  they  that  are  miserable  and  unhappy,  think  them  insufficient  to  ease 
their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  their  misery;  yet  I will  go  on;  for  this 
must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are  happy,  to  bring  them  to  a moderation, 
and  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves,  by  seeing  the  inconstancy  of 
human  felicity,  others  misery:  and  to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but 
attend  and  consider  of  this,  it  can  not  choose  but  give  some  content  and  comfort. 

<c  w’qhs  true  no  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases,  some  affections  of  the  mind  are 
altogether  incurable ; yet  these  helps  of  art,  physic,  and  philosophy  must  not  be 
contemned.”  Arrianus  and  Plotinus  are  stifl  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  such 
nrecepts  can  do  little  good.  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  m some  cases,  they 
will  reject  such  speeches  like  bread  of  stones,  Ins  ana  stidtcc  mentis  luce  solatia,. 

tlam  human®  felicltatis  docent,  | gmu  affectus  auhn  i qul piorsus sunt  insanabilcs;  nontamcn 

‘ * * fooUsh 
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"Words  add  no  courage,  which  T Catiline  once  said  to  his  soldiers,  “ a cap- 
tain’s oration  doth  not  make  a coward  a valiant  man and  as  J ob  1 feelingly 
said  to  his  friends,  “you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all.  Tis  to  no  purpose 
in  that  vulgar  phrase  to  use  a company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar 
sayings : as  “PliniusSecundus,  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  departure 
of  his  dear  friend  Cornelius  Rufus,  a Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro 
in  like  case,  adhibe  solatia,  sed  nova  aliqua,  sed  fortia,  quae  audierim  nunquam, 
legerim  nunquam : nam  quce  audivi,  quce  legi  omnia,  tanlo  dolor e super antur, 
either  say  something  that  I never  read  nor  heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy 
peace.  Most  men  will  here  except  trivial  consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and 
known  persuasions  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small  force ; what  can  any  man  say 
that  hath  not  been  said?  To  what  end  are  such  parsenetical  discourses?  you 
may  as  soon  remove  Mount  Caucasus,  as  alter  some  men’s  affections.  Yet  sure 
I think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good,  and  comfort  and  ease  a little, 
though  it  be  the  same  again,  I will  say  it,  and  upon  that  hope  I will  adventure. 
bNon  meus  luc  sermo,  ’tis  not  my  speech  this,  but  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus, 
Austin,  Bernard,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  If  I make  nothing,  as  “Montaigne 
said  in  like  case,  I will  mar  nothing;  ’tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study,  I hope 
I shall  do  nobody  wrong  to  speak  what  I think,  and  deserve  not  blame  in 
imparting  my  mind.  If  it  be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  for  mine  own  ; so 
Tully,  Cardan,  and  Boethius  wrote  da  consol,  as  well  to  help  themselves  as 
others  ; be  it  as  it  may  I will  essay. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  general  or  particular;  general  are 
wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epi- 
demical diseases  which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities : or  peculiar 
to  private  men,  d as  cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sick- 
ness, orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  &c.  Generally  all  discontent,  e homines  qua- 
timur  fortunes  salo.  No  condition  free,  quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity,  there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint ■ 
as  fhe  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a glucupricon,  a bitter-sweet  passion,  honey  and 
gall  mixed  together,  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent,  who  can  deny  it?  If 
all,  and  that  it  be  a common  calamity,  an  inevitable  necessity,  all  distressed, 
then  as  Cardan  infers,  “Bwho  art  thou  that  hopest  to  go  free?  Why  dost  thou 
not  grieve  thou  art  a mortal  man,  and  not  governor  of  the  world?”  Ferre 
quam  sortem  patiuntur  omnes,  Nemo  recuset,  “hIf  it  be  common  to  all,  why 
should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than  another  ? ” If  thou  alone  wert  dis- 
tressed, it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endured;  but  when  the 
calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows,  Solamen 
miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris ; ’tis  not  thy  sole  case,  and  why  shouldst  thou  be 
so  impatient  ? “ ‘Ay,  but  alas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others,  what  shall 
we  do  ? Besides  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of 
common  enemies : we  have  Bellona’s  whips,  and  pitiful  outcries,  for  epithala- 
miums;  for  pleasant  music,  that  fearful  noise  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  warlike 
trumpets  still  sounding  in  our  ears ; instead  of  nuptial  torches,  we  have  firing 
of  towns  and  cities ; for  triumphs,  lamentations  ; for  joy,  tears.”  “ kSo  it  is 


t Virbtnt°m  no"  Ta?,duont>ne0  Imperatoris  orntio  facilfc  tlmido  fortem.  « Job  cap.  16. 

Ilium  timor  nlinm  fninrfm  hnn  Assays,  cap.  G.  d Alium  paupertas,  alium  orbitas,  hunc.  morbi, 

*Apuleius  4 1 >llum .uxor,  flUl  distrahunt,  Cardan.  • Boethius,  1.  I.  met.  5. 

in  ampUsslma onanu^litBU  pr,OSPer!s  divinitus,  quin  el  admlxtum  sit  aliquid  difflcultatis, 

quiEdam  '1'ienmonia,  conjugatione  quadam  mellis  et  fellis.  g Si 

SlaK 

imu*racu^ 

tristia  m C0Ildltlonora  i«nor“-  quibu3  ™ciproco  quodum  nexu  lteta  tnsUburs, 
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and  so  it  was,  and  so  it  ever  will  be.  ITe  that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to 
Buffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world,  and  knows  not  the  common  condition 
of  all  men,  to  whom  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a reciprocal  course,  joys  and 
sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another.’  It  is  inevitable,  it  may  not 
be  avoided,  and  why  then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much  troubled!  Grave  nihil 
est  homini  quod  fert  necessitas,  as  'Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet,  that  which 
is  necessary  cannot  be  grievous.”  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this, 

“ “that  whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  endured : ’ make  a virtue  of 
necessity,  and  conform  thyself  to  undergo  it.  "Si  long  a est,  levis  est;  si  gravis 
est,  brevis  est.  If  it  be  long,  ’tis  light ; if  grievous,  it  cannot  last.  It  will 
away,  dies  dolorein  minuit,  and  if  nought  else,  time  will  wear  it  out ; custom 
will  ease  it ; “oblivion  is  a common  medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefs,  and 
detriments  whatsoever,  “p and  when  they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes 
of  infelicity,  it  makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  us :”  qAlque  hcec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit,  “ recollection  of  the  past  is  pleasant:”  “ the  privation 
and  want  of  a thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleasant  and  delightsome  than 
before  it  was.”  We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us  all,  to  escape  here  with- 
out some  misfortunes, 

ur Usque  adeb  nulla  est  sincera  roluptas^ 

Solicitumque  aliquid  lsetis  intervenit. ’’ 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike:  “'Those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are 
freely  carried  in  their  orbs  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue 
their  course  for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions  : but  men  are 
U1-cred  with  many  difficulties,  and  have  diverse  hindrances,  oppositions  still  cross- 
ing interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires,  and  no  mortal  man  is  free  from 
this  law  of  nature.”  We  must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things  answer 
our  own  expectation,  to  have  a continuance  of  good  success  and  fortunes,  dor- 
tuna  nunquam  perpetud  est  bona.  And  as  Minutius  Felix,  the  Roman  consul 
told  that  insulting  Ooriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes,  look  not  for  that 
success  thou  hast  hitherto  had ; ‘“It  never  yet  happened  to  any  man  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  hisdesne, 
or 'to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse.  Even  so  it  fell  out  to 
him  as  he  foretold.  And  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness  of  Augustus  . 
though  he  were  Jupiter’s  almoner,  Pluto’s  treasurer,  Neptune  s admiral,  it 
could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades’  fortune,  Narsetes  that  great 
Gonsalvus,  and  most  famous  men’s,  that  as  “Jovius  concludes,  it  is  almost 
fatal  to  great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  circumvented 
with  envy  and  malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumeliously.  Tis  so, 
still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be,  Nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum, 

M There’s  no  perfection  is  so  absolute,  ^ 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration ; and  so  long 
as  thou  livest  upon  earth  look  not  for  other.  “ -Thou  slialt  not  here  find 
peaceable  and  cheerful  days,  quiet  times,  but  rather  clouds  storms,  calumnies, 
such  is  our  fate.”  And  as  those  errant  planets  m their  distinct  orbs  have  their 
several  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  in  apogee,  penges, 


■"  Cardan,  lib.  1.  de  consol. 


s„; 


Est  consolationis  genus  non  lore,  quod  h 

» Omni  dolori 

p Ilabct 


fcuperis,  humana  terrenis  longe  dispari^  Etem^m  oeaMa issjm^  conficiunt; 
btell®,  Aherciquc  orbes  cursus  et  C0'1W  mortalium  solutus.  • Dionys.ua 

verum  homines  magnis  angustiis.  Nfque  haenut  g £ invelncs  quenquum,  cui  omnia  ex  animi 

Halicar.  lib.  8.  non  emm lunquam ; eontlgit,  nee .post  “0'adyersata  „ vlt<  Qonsalvi  lib.  ult.  Ut  duc.bus  fatale 
aententia  successerint,  ita  ut  nulla  ‘ malitiaet  invidla,imminutaquedignitateper  contuineliaiu 

nias.  Lips.  cent,  inisc.  ep.  8. 
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oriental,  occidental,  combust,  feral,  free,  and  as  our  astrologers  will,  have 
their  fortitudes  and  debilities,  by  reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations, 
conferred  to  each  other’s  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their  terms,  houses,  case, 
detriments,  <fec.  So  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world,  ebb  and  flow,  in  and  out, 
reared  and  dejected,  lead  a troublesome  life,  subject  to  many  accidents  and 
casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities  as  well  from  ourselves 
as  others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  than  the  rest,  other  men 
are  happy  but  in  respect  of  thee,  their  mi  seines  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine, 
thou  alone  art  unhappy,  none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said, 
“ 1 All  men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together,  of 
body,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those 
common  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  lay  them 
on  a heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and  take  thy 
portion  1 or  be  as  thou  art  ? ” Without  question  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou 
art.  If  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content, 


Jam  faciam  quod  vultis;  eris  tu,  qui  modb  miles, 
Mercator;  tu  consultus  modo,  rusticus ; hinc  vos, 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus ; eia 
Quid  statis ! nolint.” 


“ Well  be’t  so  then  : you  master  soldier 
Shall  be  amerchant;  you  sir  lawyer 
A country  gentleman ; go  you  to  this, 

That  side  you ; why  stand  ye  ? It's  well  as  ’tis.” 


““Every  man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others’  defects  and  miseries  ; and  ’tis 
the  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes,” 
not  to  examine  or  consider  other  men’s,  not  to  compare  themselves  with  others : 
To  recount  their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have,  or  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their  pros- 
perity, not  what  they  have,  but  what  they  want : to  look  still  on  them  that  go 
before,  but  not  on  those  infinite  numbers  that  come  after.  “ * Whereas  many 
a man  would  think  himself  in  heaven,  a petty  prince,  if  he  had  but  the  least 
part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  abhorrest,  and  accountest 
a most  vile  and  wretched  estate.”  How  many  thousands  want  that  which 
thou  hast?  how  many  myriads  of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and 
night  in  coal-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a poor  living,  of  such  as 
labour  in  body  and  mind,  live  in  extreme  anguish  and  pain,  all  which  thou  art 
free  from  ? 0 for tunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint : Thou  art  most  happy  if 
thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy  happiness  ; hRem  carendo  non 
fruendo  cognoscimus,  when  thou  shalt  hereafter  come  to  want  that  which  thou 
now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  ’tis  past  thou 
wilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy : and  after  a little  miss,  wish  with  all  thine 
heart  thou  hadst  the  same  content  again,  mightest  lead  but  such  a life,  a world 
for  such  a life  : the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then,  “rest  satis- 
fied, desine , intuensque  in  aliorum  infortunia  solare  mentem,  comfort  thyself 
with  other  men  s misfortunes,  and  as  the  moldiwarp  in  JEsop  told  the  fox,  com- 
plaining for  want  of  a tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacete,  quando  me 
ocuhs  captum  videtis,  you  complain  of  toys,  but  I am  blind,  be  quiet.  I say 
to  thee,  be  thou  satisfied.  It  is  d recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a general  con- 
sent they  went  to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a feeling  of  their  misery ; but  when 
limy  saw  a company  of  frogs  more  fearful  than  they  were,  they  began  to  take 
courage  and  comfort  again.  Compare  thine  estate  with  others.  Similes 
aliorum  respice  casus,  mitius  ista  feres.  Be  content  and  rest  satisfied,  for  thou 
art  well  m respect  to  others  : be  thankful  for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath 
one  tor  thee,  he  hath  not  made  thee  a monster,  a beast,  a base  creature,  as 


r Hor  °rer  Hb  T11163  w?l,??1^,8UftStlUG  curas  in  unum  cumulum  conferred,  rcquis  divisura  portionibus,  &e. 
miserum  nutd  ' Cardan  ?<lU  squ<i  IU?l?ria  "lala  novlt’  aliorum  nesciat,  in  causa  est,  ut  sc  inter  alios 

i .Cardan'  llb-  3-  de  consol-  1 lutareh.  deconsol,  ad  Apollonlura.  •Quarn  multos  mitas 

Boeth.  do  coMoriib  V’ m'osUni’  tutiaem  r„e,?“?us>  'l  do fortunra  tute  reliquiis  pars  iis  minima  contingat. 
enjoying  it"  ' • ii«in,i  1 °u  ,kno"i  “l?, valuo  of  a thln«  from  "’anting  more  tlmn  from 

poles  esse,  veil*  ?j£opi  9 °d  cs  * quod  5unt  alii>  sine  inemlibet  esse ; Quod  non  es,  noils ; quod 
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he  might,  hut  a man,  a Christian,  such  a man  ; consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art 
full  well  as  thou  art.  0 Quicquid  vult,  habere  nemo  potest,  no  man  can  have 
what  he  will,  Illud  potest  nolle  quod  non  habel,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will 
desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  fallen,  make  the  best  of  it.  “ If 
we  should  all  sleep  at  all  times  (as  Endymion  is  said  to  have  done),  who  then 
were  happier  than  his  fellow  1 ” Our  life  is  hut  short,  a very  dream,  and  while 
we  look  about,  e immortalitas  adest,  eternity  is  at  hand : “bour  life  is  a pilgrim- 
age on  earth,  which  wise  men  pass  with  great  alacrity.  If  thou  be  in  woe, 
sorrow,  want,  distress,  in  pain,  or  sickness,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle,  “ God 
chastiseth  them  whom  he  loveth  : they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,” 
Psal.  cxxvi.  5.  “ As  the  furnace  proveth  the  potter’s  vessel,  so  doth  temptation 
try  men’s  thoughts,”  Ecclus.  xxv.  5,  ’tisfor  ‘thy  good,  Periisses  nisi periisses  : 
hadst-  thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone : “ as  gold  in 
the  lire,”  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity.  Tribulatio  ditat : and  which  Game- 
rarius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  emblem  of  a thresher  and  corn. 


“Si  tritura  absit  paleis  sunt  abdita  grana, 
Nos  crux  mundanis  separat  a paleis ; ” 


“ As  threshing  separates  from  straw  the  corn, 

By  crosses  from  the  world’s  chaff  are  we  born.” 


’Tis  the  very  same  which  “Chrysostom  comments,  horn.  2.  in  3 Mat.  “ Corn 
is  not  separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments  but  by 
tribulation.”  ’Tis  that  which  1 Cyprian  ingeminates,  Per.  4.  de  immort.  Tis 
that  which  m Hierom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate,  “ so  we  are  catechised 
for  eternity.”  ’Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates.  Nocumentum  docu- 
mentum  ; ’tis  that  which  all  the  world  rings  in  our  ears.  Deus  unicum 
habet  filium  sine  peccato,  nullum  sinefiagello  : God,  saith  “Austin,  hath  one 
son  without  sin,  none  without  correction.  “°An  expert  seaman  is  tried  in 
a tempest,  a runner  in  a race,  a captain  in  a battle,  a valiant  man  m adversity, 
a Christian  in  tentation  and  misery.”  Basil,  liom.  8.  We  are  sent  as  so 
many  soldiers  into  this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil;  our  lire  13 
a warfare,  and  who  knows  it  not  1 "Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  e terns  vm  : 
“ qand  therefore  perad venture  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome  unto  us 
that,  as  Gregory  notes,  “we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget 


whither  we  are  going.” 


« r Ite  nunc  fortes,  ubi  celsa  magnl 
Ducit  exempli  via  : cur  inertes 
Terga  nudatis?  superata  tellus 

SiHpr’o.  fl  nm  A.t.  ** 


Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  misery, 
in  many  grievances  : on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects, 
sweet  smells,  delightsome  tastes,  music,  meats,  herbs  flowers  &c.  to  recreate 
your  senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejected,  con- 
temned, yet  comfort  thyself,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wilderness,  God 
sees  thee;  he  takes  notice  of  thee  : ” there  is  a God  above  that  can  vindicate 
thy  cause,  that  can  relieve  thee.  And  surely  ‘ Seneca  thinks  he  takes  delight 
in  seeing  thee.  “ The  gods  are  well  pleased  when  they  see  great  men  con- 
tending with  adversity,”  as  we  are  to  see  men  fight,  or  a man  with  a beast. 
But  these  are  toys  in  respect,  ““  Behold,”  saith  lie,  “ a spectacle  worthy  of 
God ; a good  man  contented  with  his  estate.”  A tyrant  is  the  best  sacnfic 


• Seneca.  . 'Si  dormirent semper 


Card. 


t Seneca  de  Ira. 


iner  omnes,  nuuus  auo  nencior 
..  Plato, Axiocho.  A~n  ignores  vitan,  banc 
i Sic  expedit ; medicus  nou  dnt  quod  patiens  vult,  sed ^uod ipse ntIs-  Ad  lucrcditatem 

nisi  trituratum,  &c.  1 No"  <»t  poena  damuMlti  g 8 • stadium,  ducem  pugna, 

teternam  sic  erudimur.  '■  Conless  G ° $ S“t T,Sat.  " Sen.  Here.  Fur.  “The  way 

inagnanimum  calamitas,  Chi  istianum  vero  tc  t P „ asperum  fecit  iter,  no  dum  delectantur  in  via, 
from  the  earth  to  the  stars  is  not  so  downy.  < ' “f  , “ Go  now,  brave  fellows,  whither 

obliviscantur  corum  qum  sunt  in  patna.  “ stupidly  expose  your  backs  ? The  earth  brings  the 

the  lofty  path  of  a great  example  leads.  Why  do  you  stupidly  e pos  > prrosclus  dens,  bonis  prmmia, 
stars  to  subjection."  - Boeth.  pro.  Manet  spec tator  ci magnos  viros  colluctantcs 

iniilis  supplicia  dispensans.  1-lb* (,c  Pr0N  uL  '0’u,  ira  yir  fortis  mala  fortuna  compositu.^ 
cum  calamitate  vident.  . Ecce  spectaculum  Deo  dignum  V u torus  maia 
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to  Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  best  object  “a  contented  mind.’ 
For  thy  part  then  rest  satisfied,  “cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burthen  on 
him,  1 rely  on  him,  trust  on  him,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give 
thee  thine  heart’s  desire;”  say  with  David,  “God  is  our  hope  and  strength, 
in  troubles  ready  to  be  found,”  Psal.  xlvi.  1.  “for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,”  Psal.  cxxv.  1,  2.  “as  the 
mountains  are  about  J erusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever.” 


MEMB.  II. 


Deformity  of  body , sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  peculiar  discontents. 


Particular  discontents  and  grievances,  are  either  of  body,  mind,  or  for- 
tune, which  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and 
many  great  inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counsel  and  persuasion 
may  be  eased  or  expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies,  as 
lameness,  crookedness,  deafness,  blindness,  be  they  innate  or  accidental,  tor- 
ture many  men : yet  this  may  comfort  them,  that  those  imperfections  of  the 
body  do  not  a whit  blemish  the  soul,  or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather 
help  and  much  increase  it.  Thou  art  lame  of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye,  yet 
this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  mayest  be  a good,  a wise,  upright,  honest  man. 
“■  Seldom,”  saith  Plutarch,  “honesty  and  beauty  dwell  together,”  and  often- 
times under  a thread-bare  coat  lies  an  excellent  understanding,  scepe  sub  at- 
tritd  latitat  sapientia  veste.  z Cornelius  Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy, 
when  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit  in  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned  by 
reason  of  his  outside,  a little,  lean,  poor,  dejected  person,  “ they  were  all  ready 
to  leave  the  church ; but  when  they  heard  his  voice  they  did  admire  him, 
and  happy  was  that  senator  could  enjoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to 
his  house.  A silly  fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty, 
than  he  that  struts  it  out  Ampvlhs  jactans,  d'c.,  grandia  gradiens,  and  is  ad- 
mired in  the  world’s  opinion : Vilis  scepe  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet,  the  best 
wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessel.  TIow  many  deformed  princes,  kings,  em- 
perors, could  I reckon  up,  philosophers,  orators?  Hannibal  had  but  one  eye, 
Appius  Claudius,  Timoleon,  blind,  Muleasse,  king  of  Tunis.  John,  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  Tiresias  the  prophet.  “bThe  night  hath  his  pleasure;”  and 
for  the  loss  of  that  one  sense  such  men  are  commonly  recompensed  in  the  rest; 
they  have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  music,  and  many  recreations; 
much  happiness,  great  wisdom,  as  Tully  well  discourseth  in  his  c Tusculan 
questions : Homer  was  blind,  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate,  lively, 
oi  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes?  Democritus  was  blind,  yet  as 
Laertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  as  d Plato  con- 
cludes, Turn  sane  mentis  oculus  acute  incipit  cernere,  quum  primum  corporis 
oculus  dcflorescit,  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  generally  the  eyes  of 
our  soul  see  best.  Some  philosophers  and  divines  have  evirated  themselves,  and 
put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better  to  contemplate.  Angelus  Politianus 
liad  a tetter  m his  nose  continually  running,  fulsome  in  company,  yet  no  man 
so  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works.  ZGsop  was  crooked,  Socrates  purblind, 
long-legged,  hairy ; Democritus  withered;  Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to 
behoid  yet  shew  me  so  many  flourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits:  Horace,  a 
lutle  blear-eyed  contemptible  fellow,  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise?  Mar- 
cilius  Ficinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  a couple  of  dwarfs;  u Melanctkon  a short 


Vitaeiu*  V‘7'  Psa«  wij  /1£‘F°  sub  eodcm  lare  honcstas  et  forma  habitant.  « Josephus  Mussus 
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hard-favoured  man,  parvus  erat,  sed  magnus  erat,  <fec.,  yet  of  incomparable 
parts  all  three.  1 Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  a 
hurt  he  received  in  his  leg,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  chief  town  of 
Navarre  in  Spain,  unfit  for  wars,  and  less  serviceable  at  court,  upon  that  ac- 
cident betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  by  those  means  got  more  honour  than 
ever  he  should  have  done  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  properness  of  person: 
g Vulnus  non  penetrat  animum,  a wound  hurts  not  the  soul.  Galba  the  emperor 
was  crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame  : that  great  Alexander  a littleman  of  stature; 

11  Augustus  Caesar  of  the  same  pitch;  Agesilaus  despicabili  formd ; Boccharis 
a most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  yet  as  1 Diodorus  Siculus  records 
of  him,  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessors.  A.  Dorn.  1306. 
k Uladeslaus  Cubitalis  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland  reigned  and  fought  more 
victorious  battles  than  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessors.  Nullam  virtus 
respuit  staturam , virtue  refuseth  no  stature,  and  commonly  your  great  vast 
bodies,  and  fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits.  What’s  in 
them?  1 Quid  nisi pondus  iners  stolidceque  ferocia  mentis,  What  in  Osus  and 
Ephialtes  (Neptune’s  sons  in  Homer),  nine  acres  long  ? 

11  m Qui  ut  magnus  Orion,  11  Like  tall  Orion  stalking  o er  the  flood : 

Cum  pedes  incedit,  medii  per  maxima  Mere!  When  with  his  brawny  breast  he  cuts  the  waves, 

Stagna,  viam  findens  humero  supereminet  undas.”  His  shoulder  scarce  the  topmost  billow  laves. 

What  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zauzum- 
mins,  or  gigantical  Anakims,  heavy,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  ? 

* “si  membra  tibi  dant  grandia  Parc®, 

Mentis  eges  1 " 

Their  body,  saith  n Lemnius,  “ is  a burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  not  so 
lively,  nor  they  so  erect  and  merry:”  Non  est  in  magno  corpore  mica  salis: 
a little  diamond  is  more  worth  than  a rocky  mountain : which  made  Alexander 
Aphrodiseus  positively  conclude,  “ The  lesser,  the  “wiser,  because  the  soul  was 
more  contracted  in  such  a body.”  Let  Bodine  in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist,  plead 
the  rest : the  lesser  they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest 
wits.  And  for  bodily  stature  which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly  pre- 
sence, ’tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper,  and  tall,  I grant, 

caput  inter)'  nubila  condunt  (hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds);  but  belli 

pusilli,  little  men  are  pretty : “ Sed  si  bellus  homo  est  Cotta,  pusillus  homo  est. 
Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a cause;  “pIt  may  be  tis  tor 
the  o-ood  of  their  souls:”  Pars  fati  fuit,  the  flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit;  that 
which  hurts  the  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sickness  is  the  mother  ot 
modesty,  putteth  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality ; and  when  we  are  in  the  lull 
career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ear  and  inaketh  us 
know  ourselves.  “Pliny  calls  it,  the  sum  of  philosophy,  “ It  we  could  but 
perform  that  in  our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sickness.  Quurn  injirmi 
sumus, r optimi  sumus;  for  “what  sick  man”  (as  8 Secundus  expostulates  wit 
Paifus)  “ was  ever  lascivious,  covetous,  or  ambitious]  he  envies  no  man, 
admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth  no  man,  listens  not  after  lies  and 
tales  ” &c.  And  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remembrances,  men  would  have 
no  moderation  of  themselves,  they  would  be  worse  than  tigers,  wolves,  and 
lions:  who  should  keep  them  in  awe?  “ princes,  masters,  parents,  magistrates, 
iudees  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  means  cannot  contain  us,  but  a little  sicic- 
Jness  (as  1 Chrysostom  observes),  will  correct  and  amend  us.  And  therefore 

,eju3.  * Macroblus.  hSueton.  c.  7.  9.  .Lib.l.  Corpore  cxiU  ct  despecto,  sed 

ingenio  et  pr 
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rmmoro  uarvus  eram,  cubito  vix  altior  uno,  Sed  tamen  in  parvo  corpore  magnus  cram. 

-Enel.  10.  * “ If  the  fates  give  you  "ev« prudentiorcs  qmtm  coarctata  sit 


i Ovid.  “ Virg. 
n Lib.  2.  cap.  20. 
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•with  good  discretion,  u Jovianus  Pontanus  caused  this  short  sentence  to  be 
engraven  on  his  tomb  in  Naples:  “ Labour,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  want  and 
woe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  superstitious  yoke,  and  buiy  yom 
dearest  friends,  (fee.,  are  the  sauces  of  our  life.”  If  thy  disease  be  continuate 
and  painful  to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last:  “and  a light  affliction  which  is 
but  for  a moment,  causeth  unto  us  a far  more  excellent  and  eternal  weight 
of  "lory,”  2 Cor.  iv.  17.  bear  it  with  patience;  women  endure  much  sorrow 
in  childbed,  and  yet  they  will  not  contain;  and  those  that  are  barren,  wish 
for  this  pain;  “ be  courageous,  1 there  is  as  much  valour  to  be  shewn  in  thy 
bed,  as  in  an  army,  or  at  a sea  fight:”  aut  vincelur,  aut  vincet,  thou  shalt  be 
rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  its  course,  thy  mind  is  not  any 
way  disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirkimerus,  senator  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  ruled  all 
Germany,  lying  most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The 
more  violent  thy  torture  is,  the  less  it  will  continue  : and  though  it  be  severe 
and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thyself  as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and 
immoi’tality.  y That  famous  philosopher  Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  pain 
of  stone  and  cholic,  as  a man  might  endure,  solaced  himself  with  a conceit  of 
immortality;  “ the  joy  of  his  soul  for  his  rare  inventions  repelled  the  pain  of 
his  bodily  torments.” 

Baseness  of  birth  is  a great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if  they 
be  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a commonwealth ; then  (as 
"he  observes),  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their 
fellows,  they  are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn  their 
own  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  rest  of  their  kindred 
and  fi'iends,  and  will  not  sutler  them  to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  in 
their  pomp,  accounting  it  a scandal  to  their  greatness  to  have  such  beggax’ly 
beginnings.  Simon  in  Lxxcian,  having  now  got  a little  wealth,  changed  his 
name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so  many  beggars  of  his 
kin,  aixd  set  the  house  on  fire  whex-e  he  was  boxm,  becaxxse  nobody  shoixld  point 
at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  arms,  and  by  all  means  scx-ew  themselves 
into  ancient  families,  falsifying  pedigrees,  usurping  scutcheons,  and  all  because 
they  would  not  seem  to  be  base.  The  reason  is,  for  that  this  gentility  is  so 
much  admired  by  a company  of  outsides,  and  such  honour  attributed  xxnto 
it,  as  amongst  "Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the 
commonalty,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them;  they  depress,  and 
make  them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and 
fallings  out,  the  most  opprobrious  and  scurrile  name  we  can  fasten  upon  a 
man,  or  first  give,  is  to  call  him  base  rogue,  beggarly  rascal,  and  the  like : 
whereas  in  my  judgment,  this  ought  of  all  other  grievances  to  trerrhle  men 
least.  Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest;  for 
what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge  such  superiority,  as  if  they 
were  demi-gods?  Birth?  Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  Jiducia  vestri  ? b It  is  non 
ens,  a mere  flash,  a ceremony,  a toy,  a thing  of  nought.  Consider  the  be- 
ginning, present  estate,  progress,  ending  of  gentry,  and  then  tell  me  what  it 
rs.  “ ° Oppression,  fraud,  cozening,  usury,  knavery,  bawdry,  murder,  and 
tyranny,  are  the  beginning  of  many  ancient  families:  * one  hath  been  a 
blood-sucker,  a parricide,  the  death  of  many  a silly  soul  in  some  unjust  quar- 
rels, seditions,  made  many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow,  and  for  that  he  is  made 


eupCTStitionla^uos^mS0^  ^°^or’  ®f?rItudo,  luctus,  scrvlre  snperbis  dominis,  jugum  ferre 

ffuperstitionis,  quos  liabet  clmros  sepelire,  &c.  condlmenta  vita;  sunt.  « Non  tam  niari  ouam  orrello 

Mb^hanf^D^Vesl^ml^ho^ Vil,'cet;  aut  tu  fcbrem  relinques,  aut  ipsa  te.  Seneca,  r Tullius 
renellViut  *hJ?n  « Jfn  o! ° ^orans,  ct  urinre  mittendaj  dilllcultato  tanta,  ut  vix  incrementum  caperet  • 
0,mnia  a U r“  eaudl»m  ob  meinoriam  lnventorum.  a Boetb.  lib.  2.  pr.  4 lluic  sensui 
exuperat,  sed  est  pudori  degencr  sanguis.  * fiimrnr  Fn«  nniif  lima  h « , uicaensus 
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a lord  or  an  earl,  and  his  posterity  gentlemen  for  ever  after.  Another  hath 
been  a bawd,  a pander  to  some  great  men,  a parasite,  a slave,  “prostituted 
himself,  his  wife,  daughter,”  to  some  lascivious  prince,  and  for  that  he  is 
exalted.  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in  his  time,  because  they  weie 
famous  whore-masters  and  sturdy  drinkers;  many  come  into  this  parchment- 
row  (so  f one  calls  it),  by  flattery  or  cozening;  search  your  old  families,  and 
you  shall  scarce  find  of  a multitude  (as  tineas  Sylvius  observes),  qui  sceleratum 
non  habent  ortum,  that  have  not  a wicked  beginning;  ant  quiviet  doloeojas- 
tigii  non  ascendant , as  that  plebeian  in  BMachiavel  in  a set  oration  pioved  to 
his  fellows,  that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villainy,  or  such  indirect 
"means.  “ They  are  commonly  able  that  are  wealthy;  virtue  and  riches  seldom 
settle  on  one  man : who  then  sees  not  the  beginning  of  nobility  ? spoils  enrich 
one,  usury  another,  treason  a third,  witchcraft  a fourth,  flatteiy  a fifth,  yiug, 
stealing,  bearing  false  witness  a sixth,  adultery  the  seventh,”  &c.  One  makes 
a fool  of  himself  to  make  his  lord  merry,  another  dandles  my  young  master, 
bestows  a little  nag  on  him,  a third  marries  a cracked  piece,  &c.  Now  may 
it  please  your  good  worship,  your  lordship,  who  was  the  first  foundei  o ) our 
family?  The  poet  answers,  “bAut  Pastor  fait,  aut  illud  quod  dicer  e nolo. 
Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman?  If  he,  then  we  have  traced  him  to  ms 
form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest  so  much  ? That  thou  art  his 
son.  It  may  be  his  heir,  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a priest  or  a serv- 
ing man  may  be  the  true  father  of  him ; but  we  will  not  controvert  that  now ; 
married  women  are  all  honest;  thou  art  his  son’s  son’s  son,  begotten  and  born 
infra  quatuor  maria,  «fcc.  Thy  great  great  great  grandfather  was  a rich  citizen, 

and  then  in  all  likelihood  a usurer,  a lawyer,  and  then  a a courtier,  ana 

then  a a country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep,  die. 

And  you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  virtues,  fortunes,  titles;  so  then,  what  is 
your  gentry,  but  as  Hierorn  saith,  Opes  antiques,  inveterate  dimtvx,  ancient 
wealth  ? that  is  the  definition  of  gentility.  The  father  goes  often  to  the  dev  , 
to  make  his  son  a gentleman.  For  the  present,  what  is  it?.  It  began  (saith 
’Agrippa),  with  strong  impiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression  &c.,  and  so  it  is 
maintained:  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got),  wealth  contmueth  and 
increased  it.  Those  Roman  knights  were  so  called  if  they  couid  cl  spend 
per  annum  so  much.  kIn  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France  he  that  buys 
such  lands,  buys  the  honour,  title,  barony  together  with  it;  and  they  that c 
dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to  bear  o&ce,  to  be  kn  - 
fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  1 nobiliorum  ex  censu judicant,  our  n°bksa  m a 
sured  by  their  means.  And  what  now  is  the  object  of  honour?  What  main- 
tains our  gentiy  but  wealth  ? m Nobilitas  sine  reprojectavilwr  alga  AV  ithoub 
means  gentry  k naught  worth,  nothing  so  contemptible  and  base 

de  nobilitate  generis,  sine  divitiis,  est  disputare  de  i^  fsavi  m your 

"Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  to  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  (aa  „ y 
f to  discuss  the  original  of  a mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone  that 

denominates,  money  which  maintains  it,  gives  me  to  it, .for  which  eve^m 
may  have  it.  And  what  is  their  ordinary  exercise?  sit  to  eat,  dunk,  i: 
down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play wherein  lies  their  worth  and  sufficien  y 
few  coats  of  arms,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears,  tigers,  °SS>  Cl.  h’  p 
fesses,  &c.,  and  such  like  baubles,  which  they  commonly  set  up  m then  a 
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leries,  porches,  windows,  on  bowls,  platters,  coaches,  in  tombs,  churches,  men’s 
sleeves,  &c.  “ pIf  he  can  hawk  and  hunt,  ride  a horse,  play  at  cards  and 

dice,  swagger,  drink,  swear,”  take  tobacco  with  a grace,  sing,  dance,  wear  his 
clothes  in  fashion,  court  and  please  his  mistress,  talk  big  fustian,  q insult, 
scorn,  strut,  contemn  others,  and  use  a little  mimical  and  apish  compliment 
above  the  rest,  he  is  a complete,  ( Egregiam  verb  laudem ) a well-qualified  gen- 
tleman; these  are  most  of  their  employments,  this  theii- greatest  commendation. 
What  is  gentry,  this  parchment  nobility  then,  but  as  rAgrippa  defines  it,  “ a 
sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naughtiness,  a cloak  for  wickedness  and  execrable 
vices,  of  pride,  fraud,  contempt,  boasting,  oppression,  dissimulation,  lust,  glut- 
tony, malice,  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  impiety?”  A nobleman  there- 
fore, in  some  likelihood,  as  he  concludes,  is  an  “ atheist,  an  oppressor,  an  epi- 
cure, a ’gull,  a dizzard,  an  illiterate  idiot,  an  outside,  a glow-worm,  a proud 
fool,  an  arrant  ass,”  Ventris  et  inguinis  mancipium,  a slave  to  his  lust  and 
belly,  solaque  libidine  fortis.  And  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  countrymen 
the  Aquitanes  in  France,  sicut  titulis  primi  fuere,  sic  et  vitiis  (as  they  were 
the  first  in  rank  so  also  in  rottenness);  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer, 
distinctly  of  the  rest.  “ The  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  lechers,  they  of 
Touraine  thieves,  they  of  Nar bonne  covetous,  they  of  Guienne  coiners,  they  of 
Provence  atheists,  they  of  Rheirus  superstitious,  they  of  Lyons  treacherous,  of 
Normandy  proud,  of  Picardy  insolent,”  &c.  We  may  generally  conclude,  the 
greater  men,  the  more  vicious.  In  fine,  as  ‘iEneas  Sylvius  adds,  “they  are 
most  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fellows,  like  the  walls  of  their  houses, 
fair  without,  foul  within.”  What  dost  thou  vaunt  of  now  ? “ “What  dost 

thou  gape  and  wonder  at  ? admire  him  for  his  brave  apparel,  horses,  dogs,  fine 
houses,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks  ? Why  ? a fool  may  be  possessor 
of  this  as  well  as  he ; and  he  that  accounts  him  a better  man,  a nobleman  for 
haying  of  it,  he  is  a fool  himself.”  Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility.  This 
is  it  belike  which  makes  the  1 Turks  at  this  day  scorn  nobility,  and  all  those 
huffing  bombast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles  : except  it  be  such  as 
have  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  supereminent  quality,  or  excellent 
worth.  And  for  this  cause,  the  Ragusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the 
united  provinces,  in  all  their  aristocracies,  or  democratical  monarchies  (if  I 
may  so  call  them),  exclude  all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  honours,  and  will 
admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but  such  as  are  learned,  like  those  Athenian 
Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and  well  brought  up.  The  'Chinese  observe  the 
same  customs,  no  man  amongst  them  noble  by  birth;  out  of  their  philosophers 
and  doctors  they  choose  magistrates:  their  politic  nobles  are  taken  from  such 
as  be  morahter  nobdes,  virtuous  noble;  nobilitas  ut  olim  ab  officio,  non  a natura, 
as  in  Israel  of  old,  and  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern  their  country  in 
war  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too  many  do. 

eii  oysu,  landarini,  literati,  licentiati,  and  such  as  have  raised  themselves 
by  their  worth,  are  their  noblemen  only,  though  fit  to  govern  a state;  and  why 
then  shouid  any  that  is  otherwise  of  worth  be  ashamed  of  his  birth  ? whv 
shouJd  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a noble  posterity,  as  he  that 

nobleancestor3?  na7>  why  not  more?  for  p lures  solem  orientem,  we 
adore  the  sun  rising  most  part ; and  how  much  better  is  it  to  say,  Ego  meis 
tnajoi  ibus  virlute  praluxi  (I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  virtues),  to  boast 


poculis  commonstrent, M^atTrluVobur  numcrosVvJnrr^n^r  ,novcrint>  sl  aleam>  si  corporis 'vires  Ingentilms 
(lives,  Austin,  ser.  24.  'Nobilitas  nihl  , ,,Dlftlc ,Ile  cst’  ut  non  sit  superbus 

venutio,  violently  &c.  • The  fool  took  rai,l,nn?  latlocinlum,  liomiciiliuin,  lu.xus, 

—ssss 

&C.  c lib-  L cap'  3-  Ad  re«cndam  wmp.  soli  doctor,  aut  licentiati  adsciscuntu^ 
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himself  of  his  virtues,  than  of  his  birth?  Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a slave,  but  for  worth,  valour,  and  manhood  second 
to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as  1 J ovius  writes)  elected  emperor  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. That  poor  Spanish  Pizarro  for  his  valour  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth 
Marquess  of  Anatillo:  the  Turkey  Pashas  are  all  such.  Pentinax,  Phillippus 
Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus,  Aurelius,  &c.,  from  common  soldiers  became 
emperors,  Cato,  Cincinnatus,  etc.,  consuls.  Pius  Secundus,  Sixtus  Quintus. 
Johan  Secundus,  Nicholas  Quintus,  etc.,  popes.  Socrates,  Virgil,  Horace, 
libertina  parte  natus.  a The  kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some 
say,  from  one  TJlfo,  that  was  the  son  of  a bear.  b E tenui  casa  scepe  vir 
magnus  exit,  many  a worthy  man  comes  out  of  a poor  cottage.  Hercules, 
Homulus,  Alexander  (by  Olympia’s  confession),  Themistocles,  J ugurtlia,  King 
Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.Comes- 
tor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the  fourth  Pope,  &c.,  bastards;  and  almost  in  every 
kingdom,  the  most  ancient  families  have  been  at  first  princes’  bastards:  their 
worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest  spirits  in  all  our  annals, 
have  been  base.  c Cardan,  in  his  Subtleties,  gives  a reason  why  they  are  most 
part  better  able  than  others  in  body  and  mind,  and  so,  per  consequens,  more 
fortunate.  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  a poor  child,  found  in  the  field,  exposed 
to  misery,  became  prince  of  Lucca  and  Senes  in  Italy,  a most  complete  soldier 
and  worthy  captain ; Machiavel  compares  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  And 
’tis  a wonderful  thing  (dsaith  he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  greatest  exploits  here  upon 
earth,  and  excelled  the  rest  oi  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  boin  in 
some  abject,  obscure  place,  or  of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents.  A most 
memorable  observation,  6 Scaliger  accounts  it,  et  non  prater eundum,  maxi- 
morum  virorum  plerosque  patres  ignoratos,  matres  impudicas  fuisse.  I 
could  recite  a great  catalogue  of  them,”  every  kingdom,  every  province  will 
yield  innumerable  examples;  and  why  then  should  baseness  of  birth  be  objected 
to  any  man?  Who  thinks  worse  of  Tully  for  being  Arpinas,  an  upstart  ? Or 
Agathocles,  that  Sicilian  king,  for  being  a potter’s  son?  Iphicrates  and 
Marius  were  meanly  born.  What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  per  aon  foi  his 
nobility?  as  he  said  in  8 Machiavel,  omnes  eodem  patre  nati,  Adam’s  sons,  con- 
ceived all  and  born  in  sin,  &c.  “We  are  by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if 
vou  see  us  naked  ; let  us  wear  theirs  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what  is  the 
difference  ? ” To  speak  truth,  as  hBale  did  of  P.  Schalicliius,  “ I more  esteem 
thy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  than  thy  nobility ; honour  thee  more  that  thou 
art  a writer,  a doctor  of  divinity,  than  Earl  of  the  Huns,  Baron  of  Skradme,  or 
hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,”  &c.  “Thou  art  more  fortunate  and  great 
(so  * Jovius  writes  to  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  then  Duke  of  Florence)  “for  thy  virtues, 
than  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy  children,  friends,  fortunes,  or  great  duchy 

of  Tuscany.”  So  I account  thee ; and  who  doth  not  so  indeed?  ^.bdol°- 

ininus  was  a gardener,  and  yet  by  Alexander  for  his  virtues  made  king  o 
Syria.  How  much  better  is  it  to  be  born  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excel  in 


Lib . 1.  hist,  comlitione  servus,  ctcterum  acer  hello,  et  animl  magnitudine  maximQmm  w^  nemin1 
secundus  : ob  luce  a Mameluehis  in  regem  clectus.  * Olaus  Magnus  l b 8 Saxo  GrammaUcus, 

nuo  rex  Sueno  ct  cretera  Danorum  regum  stemmata.  b Seneca  de  Contro.  1 lulos.  epist.  MtrSccii 
'sunt  et  anlroo  fortiorcs  spurii,  plcrumque  ob  ^ ontncTcos  vel  saltern  maximum 

Infinitum  recenscrc  possem.  • bxei  eit.  26o.  * n is  a tmng  ucscrT,,  b ^ n03  conspici 

men  were  born  in  obscurity,  and  of  unchaste  motheis  n0‘ ‘r ‘“r  nos  coium  vwtes  induawus,  nos,  &c. 
ontingat,  omnium  una  cademque  crit  facies  , nam  s.  ipsi nos . as,  . [ et  doctorem,  pluris  facio 

It  Curtins. 
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worth,  to  be  morally  noble,  which  is  preferred  befo.o  that  natural  nobility,  by 
divines,  philosophers,  and  ‘politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well- 
qualified,  to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment,  in  country  and  common- 
wealth, war  and  peace,  than  to  be  Degeneres  N eoptolemi,  as  many  brave  nobles 
are,  only  wise  because  rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of 
service?  m Udalricus,  Earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniades  with  the  base- 
ness of  his  birth,  but  he  replied,  in  te  Ciliensis  comitatus  turpiter  extinguitur,  in 
■me  gloriose  Bistricensis  exoritur,  thine  earldom  is  consumed  with  riot,  mine 
begins  with  honour  and  renown.  Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestors; 
what  is  that  to  thee?  Fix  ea  nostra  voco,  "when  thou  art  a dizzard  thyself: 
qu°d  proclest,  Pontice,  longo  stemmate  censeri?  <fcc.  I conclude,  hast  thou  a 
sound  body,  and  a good  soul,  good  bringing  up?  Art  thou  virtuous,  honest, 
learned,  well-qualified,  religious,  are  thy  conditions  good? — thou  art  a true 

nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  born  of  Thersites — dum  modo  tu  sis 

PCacidce  similis,  non  natus,  sed  factus,  noble  xar  ii'oygr^,  “ °for  neither  sword, 
nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness,  nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  devil  himself 
can  take  thy  good  parts  from  thee.”  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then,  thou 
art  a gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip 
him  of  his  fine  clothes,  p dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a funge  (which  qPoly- 
mces  in  his  banishment  found  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like 
a piece  of  com  in  another  country,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  con- 
temned. Once  more,  though  thou  be  a barbarian,  born  at  Tontonteac,  a villain, 
a slave,  a baldaman  negro,  or  a rude  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepec,  he  a French 
monsieur,  a Spanish  don,  a seignior  of  Italy,  I care  not  how  descended,  of 
what  family,  of  what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and 

ancThe  ha  bealT^6  Ne0ptolemus' 1 tel1  thee  in  a word>  thou  art  a man, 

Let  no  terrce  films,  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I have  said,  no  worthy 
gentleman  take  offence.  I speak  it  not  to  detract  from  such  as  are  wed 
deserving,  truly  virtuous  and  noble : I do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry 

but  fi  7i  WaS  wv  worshipful  parents  myself)  in  au  ancient  family 
but  I am  a younger  brother,  it  concerns  me  not:  or  had  I been  some  m-eac 
hem  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I am,  I should  not  have  been  elevated  at 
all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other  human  happiness,  honours  &c  they 
have  their  period,  are  brittle  and  inconstant.  As  rhe  said  of  kat'^rett 
liver  Danube,  it  nseth  from  a small  fountain,  a little  brook  at  first  sometimes 
bioad, sometimes  narrow, now  slow,  then  swift, increased  at  last  to  an  incredible 

foS ? I SS  7 tHe  C°n1flUenCe1 Sixty  naviSable  * vanisheth  £ oSSo* 
loseth  his  name,  and  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  of  the  En-xinp  • T ’ 

of  our  greatest  families,  they  were  mean  at  fir  t l T V ^ Say 

purchases,  offices,  they  ccjinue 

* “nec  onim  feroces 

1 rogenerant  aquilaj  colurabas.” 

Sr JeflTo'tho  nobility  offtSR C*P,'  29’ 

on’payS'  ,9  splendor  nihil  opifattuli’t  &c  * ml?  ®‘ud>  you  shall  see  the  (lifTcrenco. 

SPf  P*rTia  ductic  sub  Iniths,  in  immensum  cresc’untet  snbltlPI  US  uc  lllustris>  Inintanarum  reru... 

•‘‘Fw™rM8S<1IrCm  ?Xcreacit>  Omdemque  in  marl  EuboTSt  SatUZki'0  Pr‘"'°  fluvius> in  ad’ 
nerce  eagles  do  not  procreate  timid  ring-doves.”  vaneacit.  1.  Stuckius  pereg.  mar.  Euxini, 

2c 


n “ If  children  bo  proud, 
• Cujus  possessio  nec  furto 
f Send  them 
co.  Bacon’s 
erum  imago, 
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than  of  old ; yet  if  he  retain  those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  bo 
more  affable,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better  temper,  or  a 
more  magnanimous,  heroical,  and  generous  spirit,  than  that  vulgus  hominum, 
those  ordinary  boors  and  peasants,  qui  adeo  improbi,  agrestes,et  mculti  plerum- 
que  sunt,  ne  dicam  maliciosi,  ut  nemini  ullum  humamtatis  officium  prcestent , m 
ipsi  Deo  si  advenerit,  as  "one  observes  of  them,  a rude  brutish,  uncivil,  wild, 
a currish  generation,  cruel  and  malicious,  incapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as 
have  scarce  common  sense.  And  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which 
‘Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into  England,  the  common  PeoP 
were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  mitior  nobihtas  ad  omne  hwnanitatis 
officium  paratissima,  the  gentlemen  were  courteous  and  civil.  It  it  so  fa 
(as  often  it  doth)  that  such  peasants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth 
chance,  error,  &L,  or  otherwise,  yet  as  the  cat  m the  fable,  when  she  was 

turned  to  a fair  maid,  would  play  with  mice;  a cur  will  be  a cuYXoHnnate 
be  a clown,  he  will  likely  savour  of  the  stock  whence  he  came,  and  that  innate 

rusticity  can  hardly  be  shaken  off. 

“ * Licet  superbus  ambulet  pecunia, 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus.” 

And  though  by  their  education  such  men  may  be  better  qualified  and  more 
refined ; yet  there  be  many  symptoms  by  which  they  may  likely  be  descne 
an  affected  fantastical  carriage,  a tailor-like  spruceness  .a  pecokai jg-Amd} 
their  proceedings:  choicer  than  ordinary  m his  diet,  and  as  liierome  well 
describes  such  a one  to  his  Nepotian;  “An  upstart  born  m a base  cottage, 

that  scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread  to  fill  his  tatpy  g “^the  he“ 

kickshaws  and  made  dishes,  will  have  all  variety  of  flesh  and  fish,  the  best 
oVSters”  &c  A beggar’s  brat  will  be  commonly  more  scornful,  impel  ous 
insulting  insolent,  than  another  man  of  his  rank : “ Nothing  so  intolerable  a 
a fortunate  fool  ” as  yTully  found  out  long  since  out  of  his  experience;  Aspe- 
« cam  lurgit  in  altu m,  set  a beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 

will  ride  a gallop,  a gallop,  &c. 

“ * desatvit  in  omnes 

Dum  se  posse  putat,  nec  bellua  savior  ulm  est 
Quam  aervi  rabies  in  libera  colla  furentis; 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  etc,  and  many  such  other  symptoms  he 
hath  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a true  gentleman.  Many  errors  and 

obliquities  are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble,  fachs,  nato;  yet 

E some  degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  the  r 
honour  And  as  Bosbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  he  was . tanto 

“ as  being  nobly  born,  Mgenuously  bro^^  p,^  ^ ^ ^ & noMemm  is  more 


• Lib.  1.  de  l.  Complexionibus. 

i v - -1  Llrt  isotnrn 


■ TTor.  cp.  Od.  2.  “And 
.Lib.  2.  ep.  15.  Nat  us  sordido 
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excellent  members  and  pillars  of  a commonwealth.  And  therefore  to  con- 
clude that  which  I first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanly  born,  is  no 
6uch  disparagement.  Et  sic  demonstration,  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 


ME  MB.  III. 

Against  Poverty  and  Want,  with  such  other  Adversities. 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a man,  in  the  world’s  esteem,  is 
poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear 
contend,  murder  and  rebel,  which  breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  itself’ 
°ohv  Kzvias  fiarb-sociv  lari  pogr/ov,  no  burden  (saith  bMenander)  so  intolerable 
as  poverty : it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects,  census  honores,  census 
amicitias;  money  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the  world’s 
esteem  : yet  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a great  blessing  in  itself,  a happy 
estate,  and  yields  no  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore  account 
themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfortunate.  Christ  him- 
£T\b0m  m a “ail£er’  and  had  not  a house  to  hide  his  head  in  all 
e tVte  ” A i Slrld  ™ake  Poverty  a judgment  of  God,  or  an  odious 

tl  at  Al,1,C  as  he  was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  Apostles  and  Disciples, 
W T016  al,  P00^  Propliets  poor,  Apostles  poor  (Acts  iii.  “ Silver  and  gold 
have  I none).  “As  sorrowing  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  always  rejoicing  & as 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things,”]  Cor.  vi.  \ 0.  Vou^great 

CihatesTheh  VG  6en  1V°1Tt/rily  poor>  not  on]y  Christians,  but  many  others 
Ciates  Thebanus  was  adored  for  a god  in  Athens,  “da  nobleman  by  birth 

many  servants  he  had,  an  honourable  attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors 
fine  apparel ; but  when  he  saw  this,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but 
buttle,  uncertain  and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well,  he  flung  his  burden  into 
the  sea  and  renounced  his  estate.”  Those  Curii  and  Fabric?!  will  be  ever  re 
f°A  contemPt  of.  these  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  is  'so  much 

camfonytlly  toPZpassl  and^S ^ h^lT 

sessed  : yet  no  such  «reat  hannines-f  in  1 • ’ Ued  Al’  aud  may  well  he  pos- 

Dantur  quidem  bonis  saith  Austin  avmo’ 01  misery  in  wanting  of  them. 

nimis  bona,  good  men  have  wealth ’thafweXuUnS'  “T™  "5  ^ 

men  that  they  should  not  rely  on  or  hold  it  . k evd ; aud  bad 

sorts,  so  are  riches  °lven  to  (rood  i i i *?  7 C • as  ^ le  raiu  fohs  on  both 
good  only  to  the  godly.  But  foomnaxe Wh  ttf  ™ but  the7  are 

not  unlike ; and  a beggar’s  child  as  P l tate®’.  fo.r  natural  parts  they  are 
ferior  to  a prince’s,  ngt ^it  better  ’’Zfl  Zf  °b™’  whit  in- 

will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds  „ f / ‘"T  accidents  of  fortune,  it 

2?  2S5£ 

a“J  mauy  MtW  diseM3’ 

cogltatione • hie  os  anerit  l.ambitios°s  rogatus  non  ivi  &e  ' ep'  7“i  et  232'  oblatos  respui 
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variety  of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sauce,  dainty  music,  gay 
clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  &c.,  and  all  that  which  Misillus  admired  in 
h Lucian  ; but  with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies, 
stone,  pox,  rheums, catarrhs,  crudities, oppilations,  ‘melancholy,  &c.,  lust  enters 
in,  anger,  ambition,  according  to  k Chrysostom,  “the  sequel  of  riches  is  pride, 
riot,  intemperance,  arrogancy,  fury,  and  all  irrational  courses.” 

“ 1 * — - turpi  fregeruiltsocculaluxu 
Divitice  molles,  ” 


with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in, 
which  the  poor  man  knows  not  of.  As  Saturn  in  “Lucian  answered  the 
discontented  commonalty  (which,  because  of  their  neglected  Saturnal  feasts 
in  Rome,  made  a grievous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men),  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches ; “ “ you  see 
the  best  (said  he)  but  you  know  not  their  several  gripings  and  discontents  : ” 
they  are  like  painted  walls,  fair  without,  rotten  within  : diseased,  filthy, 
crazy,  full  of  intemperance’s  effects  ; “°and  who  can  reckon  half?  if  you  but 
knew  their  fears,  cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation,  to  which  they  are 
subject,  you  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches.” 


“ P O si  pateant  pectora  divitum, 
Quantos  intus  sublira  is  agit 
Fortunametus ! Brutia  Coro 
Pulsante  fretum  mitior  unda  est.” 


“ 0 that  their  breasts  were  but  conspicuous, 
How  full  of  fear  within,  how  furious ! 

The  narrow  seas  are  not  so  boisterous.” 


Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth  : 
suave  est  de  magno  tollere  acervo  (it  is  sweet  to  draw  from  a great  heap),  he  is 
a happy  man,  qadored  like  a god,  a prince,  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds, 
honours,  admires  him.  He  hath  honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things ; 
but  (as  I said)  withal  “ rpride,  lust,  anger,  faction,  emulation,  fears,  cares, 
suspicion  enter  with  his  wealth ) ” for  his  intemperance  he  hath  aches, 
crudities,  gouts,  and  as  fruits  of  his  idleness,  and  fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases : pecuniis  augetur  improbitas,  the 
wealthier,  the  more  dishonest.  “ 8He  is  exposed  to  hatred,  envy,  peril  and 
treason,  fear  of  death,  degradation,”  &c.,  ’tis  lubrica  statio  et  proximapraicipitio, 
and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 


“ ‘ celsse  graviore  casu 

Decidunt  turres,  fcriuntquc  summer 
Fulgura  montes,” 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers ) “in  the  more 
eminent  place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 

“Rumpitur  innumeris  arbos  uberrima  pomis, 

Et  subito  niiniie  pnecipitantur  opes.” 

As  a tree  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their 
own  greatness  they  ruin  themselves:  which  Joacliimus  Camerarius  hath 
elegantly  expressed  in  his  13  Emblem,  cent.  1.  Inopem  se  copia  fecit.  Their 
means  is  their  misery,  though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie, 
dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their  lieges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  com- 
mands, as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  miscarry,  they  fat  them- 
selves like  so  many  hogs,  as  IHmeas  Sylvius  observes,  that  when  they  are 
full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served, 
Seianus  by  Tiberius,  and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus  I resolve  with  Gregory, 
potestas  culminis,  est  tempestas  mentis;  et  quo  dignitas  altior,  casus  gravwi , 


o i Ft  fc  contubernio  feedi  atque  olidi  vcntrls  mors  tandem  educit.  Seneca,  ep.  103. 

inotus.  " m . j.  Dist  » Yos  quidera  divites  putatis  fclices,  sed  nescitis  eonflnm^naj  - 

quota'pars  £St! 

^7-  /Oumiumocub, 

1 utpostiiuam  impineuati  fuennti 

devorentur. 
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honour  is  a tempest,  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  greviously 
depressed.  For  the  rest  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  affords,  as  he  hath 
more  Ins  expenses  are  the  greater.  “ When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased 
that  eat  them;  and  what  good  cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding 
thereof  with  the  eyes?”  Eccles.  iv.  10.  ” 

“ r Millia  frumenti  tua  trivertt  area  centum. 

Non  tuus  liinc  capiet  venter  plus  quam  mens” . 

“an  evil  sickness,”  Solomon  calls  it,  “and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil  ” 12 
verse.  “They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears  and  temptations,' into 
many  foolish  and  noisome  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  perdition.”  1 Tim  vi  9 
• Gold  and  silver  hath  destroyed  many,”  Ecclus.  viii.  2.  divitice  sceculi  sunt 
laquei  diaboli : so  writes  Bernard;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devil’s  bait:  and  as 
the  Moon  when  she  is  fuller  of  light  is  still  farthest  from  the  Sun  the  more 
wealth  they  have  the  farther  they  are  commonly  from  God.  (If  I had  said 
this  of  myself,  rich  men  would  have  pulled  me  to  pieces;  but  hear  who  saith 
hotr? ° S,f°ndS  lt,-aU  f^ostle)  therefore  St.  James  bids  them  “weep  and 

canker,  an^eTS  tit  ^jlTs  ^Tm  "f  it 

conclude  with  'Theodoret,  quotiescunque  divitiis  affluentem,  &c.Y  “Soften  Is 

llo  S/ha  l«See,f  man  ab°unding  m wealth,”  qui  gemmis  bibit  et  Serrano  dormit 
™ °Str%  +and  naught  withal,  I beseech  you  call  him  not  haptbut  esttm 

iTSt  because  he  hath  mauT  eeeasions  offered  to  live  unjustly  • 
on  the  other  side,  a poor  man  is  not  miserable  if  he  be  rmod  W J r 

happy,  that  those  evil  occasions  are  taken  from  hit”  S ’ 

U a ATrm  nncciMantnm  


a^on  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Recte  beatum ; rectius  occupat 
-Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 
Buramque  callet  pauperiem  path 
Pejusque  letbo  flagitium  timet.” 


He  is  not  happy  that  is  rich, 

And  hath  the  world  at  will, 

But  he  that  wisely  can  God’s  gifts 
Possess  and  use  them  still : 
That  suffers  and  with  patience 
Abides  hard  poverty, 

And  chooseth  rather  for  to  die; 
Than  do  such  villainy." 


Xt;-,  . . 1 nan  do  such  villainy." 


bNon  enim  gaz®,  neque  consularis 
bummovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes." 


“ Nor  treasures  nor  majors  officers  remove 
tumuIts  of  the  mind: 

Or  tai  es  that  he  about,  or  fly  above  Tbln’d  ’• 

Their  high-roofed  houses/with  huge  beams  com. 


’Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vinrliVofo  Tv*  1 4.  i lleil  11 ‘Sh-ioofed  houses,  with  huge  beams  com- 
et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus  aureas  und™  ^ Job’s.  inventor7>  sint  Croesi 
Croesus  or  rich  Crassus  cannot  now  comman^S  T-iqUa™  1 miseri™, 

“ °His  worship  ” as  Apuleius  desn-il^a  i ■ • or  get  himself  a stomach. 

vision,  is  forbidden  to1  eat,  or  else  hath  n^net > HS-P!e°' % and  Sreat  Pu- 
rest, sore  grieved  with  some  dirnnic  r ppetite  (sick  m bed,  can  take  no 
or  troubled  in  L £ 'vith  f““  ™d  ease, 

and  the  poorest  servant  tW  h ? th  “eantime>  all  Ins  household  are  merry 
Selicita,, T’SLZZi  a tbfoiled  ***■“  'Tis iS 

kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  haminest  Matas,  an  unhappy 

harness,  and  fortifications  aeamst  outw  ^ ‘ HlS  g°ld’  &uard>  clattering  of 
inward  fears  and  cares.  S °Utward  enemies>  cannot  free  him  from 


Audacterquo  inter  rcges,  rcgZque  potentCs  ^ 
Jfcrsantur,  nequo  fulgorem  roverentur  ab  auro." 


jHor  “ARb  7 iroin  gold  appears.” 

,u* abu"  ■“  — ■«««  “ A. 
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Look  how  many  servants  lie  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects;  for  liberty 
he  entertains  ambition;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures;  and  that  which  is 
worst,  he  cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do,  his  state  is  a 
servitude.  * A countryman  may  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  province  to 
province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightful  obj  ects,  hawk,  hunt,  and 
use  those  ordinary  disports,  without  any  notice  taken,  all  which  a prince  or  a 
ereat  man  cannot  do.  He  keeps  in  for  state,  ne  majestatis  dignitas  evilescat, 
os  our  China  kings,  of  Borneo,  and  Tartarian  Chams,  those  aurea  mancipia, 
are  said  to  do,  seldom  or  never  seen  abroad,  ut  major  sit  hommum  erga  se  obser- 
vantia,  which  the  f Persian  kings  so  precisely  observed  of  old  A poor  man 
takes  more  delight  in  an  ordinary  meal’s  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldom,  than 
they  do  with  all  their  exotic  dainties  and  continual  viands ; Quippe  voluptatem 
commendat  rarior  usus,  ’tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a thing  accept- 
able and  pleasant.  Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  than  any  wine  or  mead.  A 1 
excess,  as  * Epictetus  argues,  will  cause  a dislike  ; s weet  will  be  sour  which 
made  that  temperate  Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  be 
always  accustomed  to  the  same  h dishes  (which  are  nastily  dressed  by  sloven  y 
cooks  that  after  their  obscenities  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands),  be  they  hs  , 
flesh, ’compounded,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed; 
nectar’s  self  grows  loathsome  to  them,  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine  palaces, 
they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  prisons.  A poor  man  drinks  in  a wooden 
dish  and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters, _ earthen  vessel*, 
and ’such  homely  stuff:  the  other  in  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones;  but 
with  what  success?  in  auro  bibitur  venenum,  fear  of  poison  m the  one,  security 
in  the  other.  A poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to  speak  his  mmd,  to  do  his  own 
business  himself;  bcuples  mittit  parasitum,  saith 1 Philostratus,  a rich  manem- 
n narasite  and  as  the  major  of  the  city,  speaks  by  the  town  clerk,  or 
bv  Mr  Recorder  when  he  cannot  express  himself.  “Nonius  the  senator  hath 
Se toat  as  stiff  with  jewels  as  his  mind  is  full  of  vices;  rings  on  his 
fingers  worth  20,000  sesterces,  and  as  ‘Perox  the  Persian  king,  an  union  in 
his^ear  worth  o^e  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold : “Cleopatra  hatn  whole 
boars  and  sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewels  dissolved. 
40,000  sesterces  in  value;  but  to  what  end? 

« n Sum  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis,  aurea  qusrls 
Pocula?” 

Doth  a man  that  is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  gold?  Doth  not  a cloth  suit  be- 
come him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  their  silks,  satins,  damas  , 
Sffeties  and  tissues?  Is  not  homespun  cloth  as  great  a preservative  against 
cold  as  a coat  of  Tartar  lambs’-wool,  dyed  in  gram,  or  a gown  of  giants 
beards?  Nero,  saith  “Sueton.,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice,  and  thou  ha 
scarce  one  to  put  on ! what’s  the  difference?  one’s  sick,  the  other  sound : sue  i s 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot 
of  all  death  itself  makes  the  greatest  difference.  One  like  a lien  feeds  on 
the  dun  "hi  11  all  his  days,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to  his  Lord  s table , the 
other  as°a  falcon  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and  carried  his 
n t-  Vm+  wben  he  dies  isfluu"  to  the  muckhill,  and  there  lies,  lhe  ncl  . 

lives  like  Dives  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulentus divitm,  make  t e ^ 

i and  « boasts  himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches,”  Psalm  xlix.ff  1 L he 
thinks  his  house  “ called  after  his  own  name,  shall  continue  for  ever , 


•ESS*- 

veatum  bia  induit. 


t BrlsoniuB.  * SI  modum  eiccsseri^ 


tUHC.  X 
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perishein  like  a beast,”  verse  20.  “bis  way  utters  his  folly,”  verse  13.  mate 
partamale  dilabuntur-,  “like  sheep  they  lie  in  the  grave,”  verse  14.  Puncto 
descendunt  ad  infernum,  “ they  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  go  suddenly 
down  to  hell,”  Job  xxi.  13.  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  enforcing  na- 
ture, a swooning  wife,  families’  complaints,  friends’  tears,  dirges,  masses, 
nenias,  funerals,  for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclamations,  eulogiums, 
epitaphs,  hearses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities,  obelisks,  and  Mauso- 
leum tombs,  if  he  have  them,  at  least,  phe,  like  a hog,  goes  to  hell  with  a 
guilty  conscience  (propter  hos  dilatavit  in/ernus  os  suum),  and  a poor  man’s 
curse : his  memory  stinks  like  the  snuff  of  a candle  when  it  is  put  out ; scur- 
rilous libels,  and  infamous  obloquies  accompany  him.  When  as  poor  Lazarus 
is  Dei  sacrarium,  the  temple  of  God,  lives  and  dies  in  true  devotion,  hath  no 
more  attendants  but  his  own  innocency,  the  heaven  a tomb,  desires  to  be 
dissolved,  buried  in  his  mother’s  lap,  and  hath  a company  of  q Angels  ready 
to  convey  his  soul  into  Abraham’s  bosom,  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a 
sweet  memory  behind  him.  Crassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  still  recorded,  but 
not  so  much  for  their  wealth  as  for  their  victories:  Croesus  for  his  end,  Solo- 
mon for  his  wisdom.  In  a word,  “rto  get  wealth  is  a great  trouble,  anxiety 
to  keep,  grief  to  lose  it.” 


“•Quid  dignum  stolidis  mentibus  lmprecerf 
Opes,  honores  ambiant : 

Et  cum  falsa  gravi  mole  parayerint, 

Turn  yera  cognoscant  bona.’* 

But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happinesses,  which  a poor 
man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the 
world  s esteem,  or  so  taken),  0 fortunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint : happy 
they  are  in  the  meantime  if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  make  use,  or  apply 
it  to  themselves.  “A  poor  man  wise  is  better  than  a foolish  king,”  Eccles.  ii. 
AT  ..  loverfcy  is  the  way  to  heaven,  “the  mistress  of  philosophy,  xthe  mother 
ot  religion,  virtue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright  mind  ” How 
many  such  encomiums  might  I add  out  of  the  fathers,  philosophers,  orators? 
It  troubles  many  that  are  poor,  they  account  of  it  as  a great  plague  curse  a 
sign  of  God  s hatred,  ipsum  scelus,  damned  villainy  itself,  a disgrace  shame 
and  reproach  - but  to  whom,  or  why?  “Mf  fortune  hath  envied  me  wealth 
thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  hath  not  left  me  such  revenues  as  others 

have,  that  I am  a younger  brother,  basely  born, cui  sine  luce  genus  sur- 

dwmque  parentum -nomen,  of  mean  parentage,  a dirt-dauber’s^son  am  I 

therefore  to  be  blamed?  an  eagle,  a bull,  a lion  is  not  rejected  for  his  povertv 

mine  ^w  V *fortl,UUB  Ulum>  nonculpce,  fortune’s  fault  not 

nnnr  f • ^ d Sl1'’  1 **  * servant  (to  use  ‘Seneca’s  words),  howsoever  your 
poor  friend;  a servant,  and  yet  your  chamber-fellow,  and  if  you  consider ^bet 
ter  of  it,  your  fellow-servant.”  I am  thy  drudge  in  the  worid £ 

Site  him  lC  Pe.radveiltu5«  th7  befc^,  my  soul  is  more  precious,  and  I dearer 
unto  him.  Etiam  servi  dus  curce  sunt,  as  Evansrelus  at  laro-o  • Ar 

orobiu,  the  meanest  servant  is  most  precious  Zs s5bt * 

roofs  with  gold  thv  wllb  will  T't  A"™'CSt  thy  floor3  with  marbl<*.  *l>y 
b ’ 7 Wail3  Wlth  stafcues>  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c  , 

ehall  deliver  hTS  Boirfrom^he  power  of  the  grl^e' ” r^xllx^fi  reffes’PCt  ,BOrte  t>’rannl-  q “ Go  a 

acqmsuio  magni  laboris,  posseLio  magni  tlmoris  amhaio  ™ ™i  , , r.Co««empl.  Idiot.  Cap.  37.  divitiarmn 

nwinTi^o^^se  veight^aml^Vasures^  Cthen  ®nd°when 

they  understand  what  Untruly  Suable!* 


coutubernahs,  .ervus  sum,  at  huinilis  amicus,  illfmo  «rr»  Lm.immo 
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what  of  all  this?  calcas  opes,  &c.,  what’s  all  this  to  true  happiness?  I live  and 
breathe  under  that  glorious  heaven,  that  august  capitol  of  nature,  enjoy  the 
brightness  of  stars,  that  clear  light  of  sun  and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures, 
plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all  that  sea  and  land  afford,  far  surpassing  all 
that  art  and  opulentia  can  give.  1 am  free,  and  which  ,J  Seneca  said  of  Rome, 
culmen  liberos  texit,  sub  marmore  el  auro  postea  servitus  lmbitavit,  thou  hast 
Amalthece  cornu,  plenty,  pleasure,  the  world  at  will,  I am  despicable  and  poor; 
but  a word  overshot,  a blow  in  choler,  a game  at  tables,  a loss  at  sea,  a sud- 
den fire,  the  prince’s  dislike,  a little  sickness,  &c.,  may  make  us  equal  in  an 
instant;  howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  awhile,  cinis  cequat, 
as  c Alphonsus  said,  death  will  equalise  us  all  at  last.  I live  sparingly,  in  the 
mean  time,  am  clad  homely,  fare  hardly;  is  this  a reproach?  am  X the  woxse 
for  it?  am  I contemptible  for  it?  am  I to  be  reprehended?  A learned  man 
in  dNevisanus  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gentlemen,  but  he  replied, 
« rny  nobility  is  about  the  head,  yours  declines  to  the  tail,”  and  they  were 
silent.  Let  them  mock,  scoff,  and  revile,  ’tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made 
thee  so;  “ he  that  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him,  Prov. 
xi.  5.  “and  he  that  rejoiceth  at  affliction,  shall  not  be  unpunished.”  For  the 
rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  happier  thou  art,  ditior  est,  at  non  melior , saith 
e Epictetus,  he  is  richer,  not  better  than  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envy , 
hatred,  ambition. 

“ Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 
Paternarura  bob  os  exercet  suis.” 


Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  ffreed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no 
honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  tempunseth  not, 
but  lives  privately,  and  well  contented  with  his  estate; 

“ Nec  spes  corde  avidas,  nec  curam  pascit  inanem 
Securus  quo  fata  cadant . 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdoms  thrive  better  by 
succession  or  election ; whether  monarchies  should  be  mixed  temperate,  or  ab- 
solute; the  house  of  Ottomon’s  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him;  he  inquires 
not  after  colonies  or  new  discoveries;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constan- 
tine’s donation  be  of  force;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signify,  whether  the 
earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infimte  worlds, 
&c.  He  is  not  touched  with  fear  of  invasions,  factions  or  emulations, 

, • „;a  it  A T*arvr\ir  aoul  nnd  likfi  f.0  Ood  llilTlSBlf, 

“fFoelix  ille  anirm,  divisque  simillimus  ipsia, 

Quem  non  mordaciresplendens  gloria  fuco 
Solicitat,  nor  fastosi  mala  gandia  lnxus, 

Sed  tacitos  si  a it  ire  dies,  etpaupere  cultu 
h Exigit  innocure  tranquilla  silentia  yitre.” 


“ a happy  soul,  and  like  to  God  himself. 
Whom  not  vain  glory  macerates  or  strife. 
Or  wicked  joys  of  that  proud  swelling  pelf, 
But  leads  a still,  poor,  and  contented  life.” 


A secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it  But  here 
t the  misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it  ; he  repines  at  rich  men 
wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty  fare,  as  ‘Simonides  objecteth  to  IXiero,  he 
hath  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  vin  lectis  eburneis  dormit,  vmwn  phurtui 
\bit  optimil unguentis  delibuitur,  “he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Joseph 
stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol.  And 
it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  the  like;  there  is  a difference  (he  giumbles) 
between  Laplolly  and  Pheasants,  to  tumble  i’  th  straw  and  lie  in  a down  bed^ 
betwixt  wine  and  water,  a cottage  and  a palace.  “ He  hates  nature  (as  Pliny 
characteriseth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a god,  and  is  angiy 

i ...  Ainb  d Lib  4.  num.  213.  quidam  deprehensus  quofi 

ominem  se  cssc  memimt,  invidet  nem'n,  SGyges,  regno  Lydias  inflatus,  sciscitatum  mist 

uttendit  ant  ulitur.  Plinius.  « Politianus  In  rust  mo-  paVrrimum  Apollo  prretullt,  qui  ter 

Apollinetn,  an  quis  mortalium  se  felicior  esset.  f . ya,  yp,  j,  c.  7.  ‘llor.  hrec  est  Vita  solutoiuix 
minos  agri  sui  nunquam  oxcesserat,  rure  suo  c 'lib  7 ' 0dit  natuiam  quod  infra  deos  sit;  lrascitiC 

misera  ambitione,  gravique.  ><Amosvi.  rrreiat.  no. 

tUia  quod  quia  Uli  tuitcceduU 
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■with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him ;”  and  although  he  hath  received 
much,  yet  (as  m Seneca  follows  it)  “he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  that  he  complains 
he  is  not  praetor,  neither  doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul.”  Why 
is  he  not  a prince,  why  not  a monarch,  why  not  an  emperor?  Why  should  one 
man  have  so  much  more  than  his  fellows,  one  have  all,  another  nothing  ? Why 
should  one  man  be  a slave  or  drudge  to  another  ? One  surfeit,  another  starve, 
one  live  at  ease,  another  labour,  without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ? Thus 
they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine : not  considering  that  inconstancy  of  human 
a flairs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  another,  or  well  weighing  their 
own  present  estate.  What  they  are  now,  thou  mayest  shortly  be,-  and  what 
thou  art  they  shall  likely  be.  Expect  a little,  compare  future  and  times  past 
with  the  present,  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it.  It  is  as  well  to 
be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as  in  private  men’s  estates. 
Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world,  Rome  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of 
two  myriads  of  inhabitants;  now  that  all-commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes,  0 Rome  a small  village  in  respect.  Greece  of  old  the  seat  of 
civility,  mother  of  sciences  and  humanity;  now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism, 
a den  of  thieves.  Germany  then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full 
of  magnificent  cities:  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  how  flourishing  cities,  now 
buried  m their  own  ruins!  Corvorum,  ferarum,  aprorum  etbestiarum  lustra, 
like  so  many  wildernesses,  a receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice,  a poor  fisher- 
town;  Paris,  London,  small  cottages  in  Caesar’s  time,  now  most  noble  empo- 
riums. . Valois,  Plantagenet,  and  Scaliger  how  fortunate  families,  how  likely 
to  continue!  now  quite  extinguished  and  rooted  out.  He  stands  aloft  to-day, 
full  of  favour,  wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of  fortune’s  wheel  • 
to-morrow  m prison,  worse  than  nothing,  his  son’s  a beggar.  Thou  art  a poor 
servile  drudge,  Fcex  populi,  a very  slave,  thy  son  may  come  to  be  a prince. 

ith  Maximmus,  Agathocles,  <fcc.,  a senator,  a general  of  an  army;  thou 
standest  bare  to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudges t for  him  and  his,  takest  an 
alms  of  him:  stay  but  a little,  and  his  next  heir  peradventure  shall  consume  all 
ith  not  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  slialt  be 

aiidTo5 a, Tehf )leffltr0n’  h.e  t!^  devout  se™nt,  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride, 
fo  - Hep  ?t  h f°r  fhmC’  aS  lfc  Was  Wlth  PFrisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it  may  be 

two  or  three  dfnS  p iT  C°Untiy  Sentlemen.  and  settle  in  their  seats;  after 
two  01  thiee  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot,  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 


-Novus  incola  venit; 


Nam  propnte  telluris  herum  natura,  neque  ilium, 
A ec  me,  nec  quenquam  statuit;  nos  expulit  ille  : 
ilium  aut  nequities,  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris.” 


7*\ave  we  liv’d  at  a more  frugal  rate 
Since  this  new  stranger  seiz’d  on  our  estate? 
Nature  will  no  perpetual  heir  assign. 

Or  make  the  farm  his  property  or  mine. 

He  turn'd  us  out ; but  follies  all  his  own. 

Or  1niTh-ofSi?nd  th5T  ^aweries  yet  unknown, 
Or,  all  lus  follies  and  his  law-suits  past, 

Some  long-lived  heir  shall  turn  him  out  at  last." 


A 1 o U , , . , . ““&-uvea  ueir  shall  turn  him  out  at  last." 

Us  ^ ^ ^ - 


Nunc  ager  Umhreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 


“ The  farm,  once  mine,  now  bears  Umbrenus’  namo- 
The  use  alone,  not  property,  wo  claim  ; 

! ’! “ b®.“ your  present  lot  deprest, 

And  meet  the  future  with  undaunted  breast ; ” 


“otit  st°  1 °f  *“d’ 

r Machiavel  observes)  “virtue  an rfn  an°n».whose  to-morrow  ? In  fine  (as 
riot ; not  destruction : ,rom  whil 
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engender  virtuous  actions;  virtue,  glory,  and  prosperity:  and  tis  no  dishonour 
then  (as  Guicciardine  adds)  for  a flourishing  man,  city,  or  state  to  come  to  ruin, 
"nor  infelicity  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  nature.’  Ergo  terrena  calcanda, 
sitienda  ccelestia,  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory  state,  look  up  to  heaven, 
think  not  what  others  are,  but  what  thou  art:  lQua  parte  locatus  es  in  re: 
and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thou  mayest  be.  Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself 
did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth,  imitate  him  as  much  as  in  thee  lies.  How 
many  great  Caesars,  mighty  monarchs,  tetrarchs,  dynasties,  princes  lived  in  his 
days,  in  what  plenty,  what  delicacy,  how  bravely  attended,  what  a deal  of  gold 
and  silver,  what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they,  what  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parks,  forests, 
lawns,  woods,  cells,  &c.  1 Yet  Christ  had  none  of  all  this,  he  would  have  none 
of  this,  he  voluntarily  rejected  all  this,  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not 
err  in  his  choice,  he  contemned  all  this,  he  chose  that  which  was  safer,  better, 
and  more  certain,  and  less  to  be  repented,  a mean  estate,  even  poverty  itself, 
and  why  dost  thou  then  doubt  to  follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles, 
to  imitate  all  good  men:  so  do  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt 
not  err  eternally,  as  too  many  worldlings  do,  that  run  on  in  their  own  dissolute 
courses,  to  their  confusion  and  ruin,  thou  shalt  not  do  amiss.  Whatsoever  thy 
fortune  is,  be  contented  with  it,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  refer  thyself  wholly 
to  him.  For  know  this,  in  conclusion,  Non  est  volentis  nec  currentis,  sed  mise- 
rentis  Dei,  ’tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God  will.  “The  Lord  maketh  poor  and 
maketh  rich,  bringeth  low,  and  exalteth  (1  Sam.  ii.  ver.  7,  8.),  he  liftetk  the 
poor  from  the  dust,  and  raiseth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them 
amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  gloiy , tis  a as  le 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom  ; he  that  appoints  the  end  (though  to  us 
unknown)  appoints  the  means  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortal  men,  they 
have  no  such  forecast,  to  see  what  may  be,  what  shall  likely  be  but  what  is 
though  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom;  hoc  angxi,  their  present  misfortunes  grind 
theii° souls,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  mens  prosperities, 
Vicinumque  pecus  grandius  uber  habet,  how  rich,  how  fortunate,  how  happy  is 
he  1 But  in  the  meantime  he  doth  not  consider  the  other  miseries,  his  infir- 
mities of  body  and  mind,  that  accompany  his  estate,  but  still  reflects  upon  his 
own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants,  whereas  if  the  matter  were  duly  examine 
n he  is  in  no  distress  at  all,  he  hath  no  cause  to  complain. 

« X tn1lp  rniprelas  “ Then  cease  complaining,  friend,  and  learn  to  lire. 

-“»• -»■  g 

he  is  not  poor,  he  is  not  in  need.  “ y Nature  is  content  with  bread  and  water ; 
and  he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for 
happiness.”  In  that  golden  ag e,zsomnos  dedit  umbra  salubres,  potwrn quoque, 
lubricus  arnnis,  the  tree  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under  and  the > clear 
rivers  drink.  The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wilderness;  Samson,  David, 
Saul,  Abraham’s  servant  when  he  went  for  Isaac’s  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  how  many  besides  might  I reckon  up,  iEgypt,  Palestine,  whole  countnes  in 
the  “Indies,  that  drank  pure  water  all  their  lives.  The  Persian  kings  them 
selves  drank  no  other  drink  than  the  water  of  Chaospis,  that  runs  by  Susa, 
which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob 
desired  no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  journey . 
Gen  xxviii  20  Bene  est  cui  Beus  obtulit  Parca  quod  satis  est  manu;  bread 
S Lugh  to strengthen  the  heart."  And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 

• Guicciard.  In  Hiponcst;  nulla  Infelicitaa  8ub]ectum  M86  legl  is.panmTet  aquam*  natura 

divites  qui  ccelo  ct  terra  frni  possunt.  H°r.  1 (t  eonfendat,  Cibu^ simplex  famemsedat,  vest's  tenuis 

etaUi.  uBrissonius.  .*>sal.  >*xxi*. 
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saith  d Maudarensis,  “ whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderation,  is  not  useful, 
but  troublesome.”  “Agellius,  out  of  Euripides,  accounts  bread  and  water 
enough  to  satisfy  nature,  “ of  which  there  is  no  surfeit,  the  rest  is  not  a feast, 
but  a riot.”  fS.  Hierome  esteems  him  rich  “that  hath  bread  to'  eat,  and  a 
potent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to  be  a slave  : hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so 
that  it  hath  to  eat,  and  thirst  doth  not  prefer  a cup  of  gold.”  It  was  no 
epicurean  speech  of  an  epicure,  he  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a little  will  never 
have  enough  : and  very  good  counsel  of  him  in  the  gpoet,  “ O my  son,  medio- 
crity of  means  agrees  best  with  men  ; too  much  is  pernicious.” 

“ Divitire  grandes  homini  sunt  vivere  parcfc, 

-<Equo  animo.” 

And  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance,  nihil  est,  nihil  deest, 
thou  hast  little,  thou  wantest  nothing.  ’Tis  all  one  to  be  hanged  in  a chain 
of  gold,  or  in  a rope ; to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  coarser  meat. 

h^.v.e?^  bene,  si  lateri,  pedibusque  tuis,  nil  I “ If  belly,  sides,  and  feet  be  well  at  ease, 

Dmtiae  poterant  regales  addere  majus.”  | A prince’s  treasure  can  thee  no  more  please.** 

Socrates  in  a fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a multitude  of 
people  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  “ 0 ye  gods  what  a sight 
of  things  do  not  I want  1 ’Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keeps  thee  in  health  of 
body  and  mind,  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest  as  a feral 
plague  is  thy  physician  and  'chiefest  friend,  which  makes  thee  a good  man, 
a healthful,  a sound,  a virtuous,  an  honest  and  happy  man.”  For  when  virtue 
came  from  heaven  (as  the  poet  feigns),  x’ich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men 
abhorred  her,  courtiers  scoffed  at  her,  citizens  hated  her,  kand  that  she  was 
thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to  her  sister  Poverty,  where 
she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty  and  Virtue  dwell  together. 

“'0  vitse  tuta  facultas 

Pauperis,  angustique  lares,  6 munera  nondura 
Intellecta  dedm.” 

[low  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content.  “ Godliness  is  a great  gam 
it  a man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath,”  1 Tim.  vi.  6.  And  all 
true  happiness  is  in  a mean  estate.  I have  a little  wealth,  as  he  said,  msed 
quets  animus  magnas  facit,  a kingdom  in  conceit  : 

. . . “ " nil  amplius  opto 

.olaia  nate,  nisi  ufc  propria  haic  mihi  munera  fax  is ; ” 

I have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 


“«Dii  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  pusllll 
Fecerunt  animi" 

We^’  ^ *°  my  content.  p Vestem  et  fortunam  condnnam  potius 

AndJ wTlZ°i0,}ei  fortUne  and  rny  garments  be  both  alike  fit  for  me. 
Ana  Winch  bebastian  Foscannus,  sometime  Duke  of  Venice  caused  to  lie 

XT  °n  K t°mb,in.St  Mark'S  CWh-  “H«*.  oyl  vlZll  la  i 

which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  : to  contemn  it.”  I will 

take 1 weal th U Sterr  t*?’  ^ ^ be  “i J wb°le  sfcud^  to  ^ntemn  it.  Let  them 
St  S ’ , amet ’ 80  that  1 ma^  have  secui%  ••  bene  qui  latuit, 

riortktbf  T °bs^re’  -if et  1 Hve  clean  and  honest ; and  when  as 

for  tha/s  their  J Sll  y reed  may  stand-  Let  them  take  glory, 

r misery ; let  them  take  honour,  so  that  I may  have  heart’s  ease. 

' Lib.*  7.C  10°  jnpergreditur,  onorl  potius  quhm  usui  cst. 

autem,  sunt  crctera,  non  epuhe?  P fSatiAesf  rin™  ,q?ErUnt  llab?re-  et  quorum  satiesnunquam  est,  luxus 
cogitur.  Ambitiosa  non  est  fames  &c ^ g 1“?  ,q“*  Pano  "on  ‘udiget;  nimium  potens  qui  servire  noa 
yeniunt,  nimia  vero  moles  perniciosa  ’ kHniPid  ’■  nIena!ip'  0 flll>  mediocres  divitiaj  hominibus  con- 
doctosque  dolos  cjicitur,  apud  sociam'paunertatem  Pin,n,?„n0<i(e3  ooe",EtIue  (leam-  1 Per  mille  fraudes 

saw  *-?««>.  SSilr -s  .« » es izsssi 

quum  multa  non  desideroIutToe^s  A46lph'  ACt'  ™ 
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Due  me,  0 Jupiter,  et  tu  fatum,’  &c.  Lead  me,  0 God,  whither  thou  wilt,  I 
am  ready  to  follow  ) command,  I will  obey.  I do  not  envy  at  their  wealth, 
titles,  offices ; 

“ Stet  quicunque  volet  potens 
Aula;  culmine  lubrico, 

Jle  dulcis  saturet  quies,” 4 

let  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease.  u Erimus  fortasse  (as  he  comforted  himself) 
quanclo  illi  non  evunt,  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp 
vanished,  our  memory  may  flourish : 

- “ * dant  perennes 


Stemmata  non  peritura  Musse.” 


Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possess  so  many  goodly  castles, 
’tis  well  for  me7  that  I have  a poor  house,  and  a little  wood,  and  a well  by 
it,  &c 


“His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius,  ac  si  [sent.1 
Qurestor  avus  pater  atque  meus,  patruusque  fuis 


« With  which  I feel  myself  more  truly  blest 
Than  if  my  sires  the  quatstor's  power  possessed.' 


I live,  I thank  God,  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  mean 
estate,  as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  loid  mayoi. 
Lie  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I of  one:  * qui  Christum  curat,  non  multum  cut  at 
qi/am  cle  preciosis  cibis  stercus  conficiat,  what  care  I of  what  stuff  my  excre- 
ments be  made  ? « a He  that  lives  according  to  nature  cannot  be  poor,  and  he 
that  exceeds  can  never  have  enough,”  totus  non  sufficit  orbis,  the  whole  world 
cannot  give  him  content.  “ A small  thing  that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better 
than  the  riches  of  the  ungodly,”  Psal.  xxxvii.  16  ; “and  better  is  a poor 
morsel  with  quietness,  than  abundance  with  strife,”  Prov.  xvn.  1. 

Be  content  then,  enjoy  thyself,  and  as  b Chrysostom  advisetli,  “ be  not  angry 
for  what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God  hearty  thanks  for  what  thou  hast  received. 

. VT r\  nnfn 


“ • Si  dat  oluscula 
Mensa  minuscula 
pace  referta, 


He  pete  grandia, 
Lautaque  prandia 
lite  repleta.'' 


But  what  wantest  thou,  to  expostulate  the  matter?  or  what  hast  thou  not 
better  than  a rich  man?  “ d health,  competent  wealth,  children,  security, 
sleep,  friends,  liberty,  diet,  apparel,  and  what  not,’  or  at  least  mayest  have 
(the  means  being  so  obvious,  easy,  and  well  known),  for  as  he  inculcated  to 

himself,  , , .. 

«<•  Vitam  qua;  faciunt  beatiorem, 

Jucundissime  Martialis,  bsec  sunt ; 

Ees  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta, 

Lis  nunquam,”  &c. 

1 say  again  thou  hast,  or  at  least  mayest  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thyself,  and  that 
which  I am  sure  he  wants,  a merry  heart.  “ Passing  by  a village  m the 
territory  of  Milan,”  saitli f St.  Austin,  “ I saw  a poor  beggar  that  had  got  belike 
his  bellyful  of  meat,  jesting  and  merry  ; I sighed  and  said  to  some  of  my 
friends  that  were  then  with  me,  What  a deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pam,  and  grief 
do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  ourselves,  to  get  that  secure  happiness  which 
this  poor  beggar  hath  prevented  us  of,  and  which  we  peradventure  shall  never 
have  ? For  that  which  he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of  some  sma  1 
pieces  of  silver,  a temporal  happiness,  and  present  heart  s ease,  1 cannot  com* 

• Epictetus,  77.  cap.  quo  sum  destinatus,  et  *u puLlnus?epCI62?VetS  ^ *MaruUus. 

highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  sweet  of  ori  X,  >•  ‘ y Hoc  erit  in  votis,  modus  agri  non  ita  parvus, 

“The  immortal  Muses  confer  imperishable  pi  me  ot  6 • TT  ^ t n im.  o.  Ser.  * Hieronym. 

II or t us  ubi  et  tecto  vicinus  Jugls  aqu« naturce^imites,  paupertatem  non  sentit;  qui  excedit, 
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pass  with  all  my  careful  windings,  and  running  in  and  out.  B And  surely  the 
beggar  was  very  merry,  but  I was  heavy ; he  was  secure,  but  I timorous. 
And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I had  rather  be  merry,  or  still 
so  solicitous  and  sad,  I shoidd  say,  merry.  If  he  should  ask  me  again, 
whether  I had  rather  be  as  I am,  or  as  this  beggar  was,  I should  sure  choose 
to  be  as  I am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears ; but  out  of  peevishness,  and 
not  out  of  truth.  I hat  which  St.  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place, 
I may  tiuly  say  to  thee,  thou  discontented  wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard, 
thou  churl,  thou  ambitious  and  swelling  toad,  ’tis  not  want  but  peevish- 
ness which  is  the  cause  of  thy  woes;  settle  thine  affection,  thou  hast  enough. 

<<hDenique  sit  finis  qujerendi,  quoque  habeas  plus. 

Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 
Incipias;  parto,  quod  avebas,  utere.” 

Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  for 
this  and  that  child;  thou  hast  enough  for  thyself  and  them: 

• “‘quod  petis  hie  est, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  tequus,” 

Tis  at  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.  But 

r : “O  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  aecedat,  qui  nnne  denormat  ageilum,” 

O that  I had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture,  0 si 

venam  argentifors  quis  milii  monstret O that  I could  but  find  a pot  of 

money  now,  to  purchase,  <fcc.,  to  build  me  a new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter 
place  my  son!  &c.  if  I might  but  live  a while  longer  tosee  S tidrS 

to-seyen  “LtThe°r  I/°uld  ^ debV  make  all  my  reckon- 

bir^ot  l a^ecome  and  past  and  thou  hast  more  business  than 

more  which  “ + w ’ in  ° ^ that  in  thine  old  when  thou  hast 
more  winch  m thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose  having  but  a little  ” 

th™  w rld,  *"*  r,?T  AMca' aDd  U>“  «rn  mature  aud 

might  do  that  akeady, 

had”?  XfhJwori  1 6 16  iUfS,  int°  Kber’  0r  iut°  itself:  and  lh“ 

sedminue  cupiditatesCtU  nFnir>m-nc.’ 1 \ \ I say  then,  Ron  adjice  opes, 

thydesmesffaJ 

divitias;  that’s  true  plenty  not  to  l i . ! ’ VIS.  ^ltari,  contemna 
ml  non  indigere,  vera  abundantia : ’tis  more'glmy ^to^Intem’n' th’  T 
et  nihd  egere  est  deorum,  “ and  to  want  nothing  fc.  divine  “ tTo 
dumb,  halt,  lame,  blind,  miserable  persons  coufd  T JT  man^  dea5 


Et  si  percontaretnr  me  quispiain  ai 

nn  nerr,  * 1 ?! 


exultare  m\llem|^n^ctuerc?responderemCU*nl3i nle’  CR0  tr(>pidus. 

nunc  sum,  me  ipsis  cu.-is  coniectum  eligei  cm  ^ sed 'nei-v^  s!.rl"'5US  interrogaret  an  ego  tails  essein'ank'unTi 
0 si  nunc  morirer,  inquit,  quanta  et  nnoi^’^u -P,  Sltate>  non  ventate.  i.ltor  il  « 

mrnmmmmm 
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an  alms,  a lord,  in  respect,  a petty  prince!  pbe  contented  then  I say,  repine 
and  mutter  no  more,  “for  thou  art  not  poor  indeed  but  in  opinion.” 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsel,  and  rightly  applied  to  such  as  have  it, 
and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a competency,  that  are  able  to  work  and  get 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something 
yet;  he  that  hath  birds,  may  catch  birds;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are 
slaves  by  nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  ourselves,  mere  beggars,  that 
languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no  trust 
of  delivery,  or  of  better  success!  as  those  old  Britons  complained  to  their 
lords  and  masters  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  the  Piets,  mare  adbarbaros,bar- 
i bari  ad  mare,  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove  them  back 
to  the  barbarians:  our  present  misery  compels  us  to  cry  out  and  howl,  to 
make  our  moan  to  rich  men : they  turn  us  back  with  a scornful  answer  to  our 
misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us;  they  commonly  overlook  their 
poor  friends  in  adversity;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they  voluntarily  for- 
get and  will  take  no  notice  of  them;  they  will  not,  they  cannot  help  us. 
Instead  of  comfort  they  threaten  us,  miscal,  scoff  at  us,  to  aggravate  our 
misery,  give  us  bad  language,  or  if  they  do  give  good  words,  whats  that  to 
relieve  us!  A.ccording  to  that  of  Thales,  Facile  est  alios  monere , who  cannot 
give  good  counsel?  ’tis  cheap,  it  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  an  easy  matter  when 
one’s  belly  is  full  to  declaim  against  fasting,  Qui  satur  est  plena  laudatjejunia 
ventre;  “ Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass,  or  loweth  the  ox  when 
he  hath  fodder?”  Job  vi.  5.  q Neque  enim populo Romano  quidquam potest  esse 
Icetius,  no  man  living  so  jocund,  so  merry  as  the  people  of  Rome  when  they 
had  plenty;  but  when  they  came  to  want,  to  be  hunger-starved,  “neither  shame, 
nor  laws,  nor  arms,  nor  magistrates,  could  keep  them  in  obedience.  Seneca 
pleadeth  hard  for  poverty,  and  so  did  those  lazy  philosophers : but  in  the 
meantime  rhe  was  rich,  they  had  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves;  but 
doth  any  poor  man  extol  it?  There  “are  those  (saitli  “ Bernard) , that  approve 
of  a mean  estate,  but  on  that  condition  they  never  want  themselves:  and  some 
a wain  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  or  do  what  they  list;  but  if  occasion 
be  offered,  how  far  are  they  from  all  patience?”  I would ^to  God  (as  he  said), 
“ ‘No  man  should  commend  poverty,  but  he  that  is  poor,”  or  he  that  so  much 
admires  it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others. 
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good  fortune  hath  forsaken  us,  we  are  left  to  the  rage  of  beggary,  cold,  hunger, 
thirst,  nastiness,  sickness,  irksomeness,  to  continue  all  torment,  labour  and 
pain,  to  derision,  and  contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  far  worse  than  any 
death;  death  alone  we  desire,  death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it,  and  what 

shall  we  do  ? Quod  male  fees,  assuesce ; feres  bene accustom  thyself  to  it, 

and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.  Yea,  but  I may  not,  I cannot,  In  me  con- 
sumpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo,  J am  in  the  extremity  of  human  adversity; 
and  as  a shadow  leaves  the  body  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I am  now  left  and 
lost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacet  in  terra , non  habet  unde 
cadat  ; comfort  thyself  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst,  and  before  it  be 
long  it  will  either  overcome  thee  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it  cannot  en- 
dure, aut  solvetur,  aut  solvet:  let  the  devil  himself  and  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  come  upon  thee  at  once,  Ne  tu  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  be 
of  good  courage;  misery  is  virtue’s  whetstone. 


- oerpens,  suis,  araor,  arenas, 


Dulcia  virtuti,” 

as  Cato  told  his  soldiers  marching  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  “ Thirst,  heat 
sands,  serpents,  were  pleasant  to  a valiant  man;”  honourable  enterprises  are 
accompanied  with  dangers  and  damages,  as  experience  evinceth ; they  will 
make  the  rest  of  thy  life  relish  the  better.  But  put  case  they  continue;  thou 
art  not  so  pool  as  thou  wast  born,  and  as  some  hold,  much  better  to  be  pitied 
than  envied  But  be  it  so  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain 
ot  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  enemies  insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job  : 
yet  tell  me  (saith  Chrysostom),  “was  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater  conqueror « 
suiely  Job;  the  devil  had  his  goods,  he  sat  on  the  muck-hill  and  kept  his 
good  name;  he  lost  his  children,  health,  friends,  but  he  kept  his  innocency; 

lost  his  money,  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which  was  better  than 
any  treasure.  Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  “and  be  not 
molested  as  every  fool  is.  Sed  qua  ratione  potero  ? How  shall  this  be  done? 

Sfw°m  TfT™’  Jacile  Sl  ccelum  cogitaveris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou 
t but  meditate  on  heaven.  Hannah  wept  sore,  and  troubled  in  mind 
couid  not  eat;  but  why  weepest  thou,”  said  Elkanah  her  husband  “and 
why  eatest  thou  not?  why  is  thine  heart  troubled  ? am  not  I better  to  thee  than 

“r  she  q*et.  Thou  art  here  e vexed  in  this  world  but  sav 
thyself,  Why  art  thou  troubled,  0 my  soul?”  Is  not  Gnrl  Iwio,.  + ^ 

han  all  temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the  world?  be  then  pacified6 

rtato?  °nai1 

AMrru  & Hshouwb,e  ^ £ 

all,  at  all  times;  he  hath  set  a mnnl  nf  a , ,V  His  providence  is  over 
apple  of  his  eye  ” Ps.  xvii  S i 7 S °ver  us>  ancl  keeps  us  as  the 

riches,  honours  offices  and  nref  G + 6 C 1 exa  ^ prefer,  bless  with  worldly 

to  shine  above  the  rest  fs^meTe^ffitb8  .“T  S^ning  stars  he  makes 
incursions,  sword,  fire  and  all  violent  • nailaculously  protect  from  thieves, 

’ ’ nU  aU  Vlolenfc  mischances,  and  as  the  ‘poet  feigns  of 
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that  Lycian  Pandarus,  Lycaon’s  son,  when  he  shot  at  Menelaus  the  Grecian 
with  a strong  arm,  and  deadly  arrow,  Pallas,  as  a good  mother  keeps  flies 
from  her  child’s  face  asleep,  turned  by  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle 
of  his  girdle ; so  some  he  solicitously  defends,  others  he  exposeth  to  danger, 
poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery,  he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  hnn i seems 
best  in  his  deep,  unsearchable  and  secret  judgment,  and  all  : for  our  go  . 

“ The  tyrant  took  the  city  (saith  k Chrysostom),  God  did  not  hinder  it;  led 
them  aLy  captives,  so  God  would  have  it;  he  bound  them,  God  yielded  to 
it:  flung  them  into  the  furnace,  God  permitted  it : heat  the  oven  hotter,  u 
was  granted:  and  when  the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  showed  his 
power  and  the  children’s  patience ; lie  freed  them : so  can  he  thee  ana  can 

Delphi  an  instant,  when  it  seems  to  him  good  Rejoice  not  against 
me  O my  enemy;  for  though  I fall,  I shall  rise:  when  I sit  m daikness,  the 
Lord  shall  lighten  me.”  Remember  all  those  martyrs  what  they  have  en- 
dured the  utmost  that  humau  rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what  patienc  ^ 
they  have  borne,  with  what  willingness  embraced  it.  “ Though  he  kil  me 
saith  Job  “I  will  trust  in  him.”  Justus  0 inexpugnabihs,  as  Chrysostom 
holds  a iust  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be  overcome..  T ie  gou  m y 
hurt  his  hands,  lameness  es  feet,  convulsions  may  torture  his  joints,  but  not 

rectam  mentem,  liis  soul  is  free. 


- p “ nempe,  pecus,  rem, 


Lectos,  argentum  tollas  licet;  in  mamas,  et 
Compedihus  s®vo  teneas  custode.” 


“Perliaps,  you  mean, 

Mv  cattle,  money,  moveables,  or  land, 

Then  take  them  all.— But,  slave,  if  I command, 
A cruel  jailor  shall  thy  freedom  seize. 


« q Take  away  his  money,  his  treasure  is  in  heaven:  banish  him  his  country 

he  k an  Sutaat  o/lhat  heavenly  Jerusnlem:  - ^ ' 

conscience  is  free;  kill  his  body,  it  shall  rise  again;  he  fights  with  a sHadow 
that  contends  with  an  upright  man:”  he  will  not  be  moved 

. “ si  fractus  illabatur  orbia, 


i Impavidum  ferient  ruina3c 

Though  heaven  itself  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  mil  not  be  offended, 
is  impenetrable,  as  an  anvil  hard,  as  constant  as  Job. 

“A  god  shall  set  me  free  whene’er  I please.' 


He 


“»Ipse  deus  simul  atque  volet  me  solvet,  opinor. 

Be  thou  such  none;  let  thy 

- * 

defence  in  the  time  of  trouble.” 


“ Servus  Epictetus,  mutilati  corporis,  Irus  ( 
Pauper  : at  licec  inter  charus  erat  superis. 


“Lame  was  Epictetus,  and  poor  Irus,  n 
Yet  to  them  both  God  was  propitious. 


Pauper : at  hsec  inter  charus  erar  supens.  i , , . x. 

Lodovicus  "Vertoin annus,  that  famous  traveller,  am  met  ” many 

surely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  ..r  fo  cha.rm,  m that  he  « e caj  e .J 

dangers,  “ God  especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear ^unto  h ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lour  may  come  upou  a sudden;  ‘ expect  a little. 


h Horn.  9.  Voluit  s^corjf  eri^t 

voluit  ligare,  concessit,^  ^ 0,  ‘TX  Diis  ffuitui 


BiTper’arenon  poUit.  CPV^° Vem  mittet  ^vincula  lnjiciot '? °at  hahet 
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^ Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time  • 
futura  expectans  preesentibus  angor,  whilst  the  grass  "rows  the  horse  starves’ 
despair  not,  but  hope  well, 

M*Spera,  Batte,  tibl  melius  lux  Crastina  ducet: 

Dum  spiras  spera” . 

Cheer  up  I say,  be  not  dismayed;  Spes  alit  agricolas ; “he  that  sows  in 
tears,  shall  reap  in  joy,”  Psal.  exxvi.  5. 

“ Si  fortune  me  tormente, 

Esperance  me  contente.” 

Hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depressed;  hard  beginnings  have  manv 
times  prosperous  events,  and  that  may  happen  at  last  which  never  was  yet 
A desire  accomplished  delights  the  soul,”  Prov.  xiii.  19.  7 ' 

“’Grata  superveniet  qme  non  sperabitnr  bora:”  I “Which  makes  m*  enjoy  my  joys  long  wish’d  at  last, 

| Welcome  that  hour  shall  come  when  hope  is  past : " 

lir«Th!  rrnifn,g  ^/.^ternoon,  - Nube  sdet  pulsd  Candidas  ire 

dies.  The  hope  that  is  deferred,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart,  but  when  the 

desire  corneth,  it  is  a tree  of  life,”  Prov.  xiii.  12,  'suavissimum  est  voti  compos 
fieri.  Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards 
rScftLtt  f en,time V*  80  falls1out’  as  'Machiavel  relates  of  Cosmo 

was  All  nf  n ]f  S™*?*  ^ Cltizen  ofEuroPe>  ‘ that  all  his  youth 

i Pei-P ' exifc7j  danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  years  were  past  and  then 
upon  a sudden  the  sun  of  his  honour  broke  out  as  through  a doud  ” Hun- 
nudes  was  fetched  out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  Third  of  Portugal  out  of  a 
poor  monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings.  ° 

Mnlta  cadunt  inter  calicem  supremaque  labra.”  I “JfamrtWntn.ScT,  , 

i ii  i , ^ ^ I Many  things  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lin  " 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out  on<l  „,v.  i , ’ . 

thee,  and  give  thee  thine  heart’s  desire/^P^l^xx^i^  l^^^  ^ ^ C°mf°rt 

“ Sperate  et  yosmet  relras  seryate  secundis.”  I « 

Vml  nni  *1,  if  , Uopo,  and  rcscrye  yourself  for  prosperity  * 

s ft » y1  * «-  p- 

worth  or  that  which  is  a double  corrosive  thou  W he  ^ ?lrth'  place’ 
and  rich,  art  now  distressed  and  poor  a scorn  of^  r ^ ? h?P7,  houourabIei 
irksome  to  thyself  and  others  thou  hUcTn  f u ^ a burdent°  the  world, 
and  as  Boethius  calls  it,  Infelicissimum  aenn^'  r IlSer.um  est fuisse fdicem, 
half  mad  with  melancholy  to  think  of  hk  f lnfortunu  >'  this  made  Timon 
tunes  : this  alone  mats  many  mJerab^ k ^ andPresenfc  misfor- 

a great  miseiy  to  have Kj the mZ  **  dlS,COutent:  1 confess  it  is 

honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be  endured-^  ^ If™  bfen 

a judicious  man  a far  better  estate.  The  loss  of  tlw  !,  f7  sufceeds>  and  to 
loss ; “ 'thou  hast  lost  them  thev  would  f 1 g°°ds  and  monG7  *»  no 


“ * Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum. 
Gemmas  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 


Snmnd  materiam  mall 
Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  pcenitet.” 
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Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwreck,  hhe  might  like  of  it,  for- 
tune had  done  him  a good  turn : Opes  a me  animum  auferre  non  potest : she 
can  take  away  my  means,  but  not  my  mind.  He  set  her  at  defiance  ever 
after,  for  she  could  not  rob  him  that  had  nought  to  lose  ; for  he  was  able  to 
contemn  more  than  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  a hundred 
talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a present,  because  he  heard  he  was  a 
good  man : but  Phocion  returned  his  talents  back  again  with  a permilte  me  in 
posterum  virum  bonum  esse  to  be  a good  man  still  \ let  me  be  as  I am  . Non 

mi  aurum posco,  nec  mi  precium' That  Theban  Crates  flung  of  his  own 

accord  his  money  into  the  sea,  abite,  nummi,  ego  vos  mergam  ne  mergar  *. 
vobis,  I had  rather  drown  you,  than  you  should  drown  me. . Can  stoics  and 
epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Christians  1 It  was 
mascula  vox  et  prceclara,  a generous  speech  of  Cotta  in  k Sallust,  “Many  mise- 
ries have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars  abroad,  of  which  by  the 
help  of  God  some  I have  endured,  some  I have  repelled,  and  by  mine  own 
valour  overcome  : courage  was  never  wanting  to  my  designs,  nor  industry  to 
my  intents  : prosperity  nor  adversity  could  never  alter  my  disposition.  A 
wise  man’s  mind,”  as  Seneca  holds,  “ 1 is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  the 
moon,  ever  serene.”  Come  then  what  can  come,  befall  what  may  befall,  mfrac- 
tum  invictumque  m animum  opponas : Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque  fortis 
appare.  (Hor.  Od.  11.  lib.  2.)  Hope  and  patience  are  two  sovereign  reme- 
dies for  all,  the  surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions  to  lean  on  m adversity  : 

« n Durum  scd  levius  fit  patientiO,  I “ What  can’t  he  cured  must  be  endured.” 

Quicquid  corrigere  eat  nefas.” 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  "make  the  best  of  it ; v necessitate  qui  s<s 
accommodat,  sapit,  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a game  at 
tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 

« q Ita  vita  est  hominum,  quasi  cum  ludas  tesseris, 

Si  illud  quod  est  maxime  opus  jactu  non  cadit, 

Illud  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas;” 


“ Be  as  thou  art ; and  as  they  are,  so  let 
Others  be  still;  what  is  and  maybe  covet. 


If  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldst,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou  canst. 
Everything,  saith r Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held  by , the  other 
not  • ’tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simpli- 
cius’s commentator  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples)  and  tis  in  our 
power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  ourselves.  Conform  thyself  then  to  thy 
present  fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy  cloth,  Utquimus (quod 
aiunt ) quando  quod  volumus  non  licet,  “ Be  contented  with  thy  loss,  state,  and 
calling,  whatsoever  it  is,  and  rest  as  well  satisfied  with  thy  present  condition 

in  this  life.” 

“Esto  quod  es;  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  esse; 

Quod  non  es,  nolis;  quod  potes  esse,  velis.” 

And  as  he  that  is  ‘invited  to  a feast  eats  what  is  set  before  him  and  looks  for 
no  other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  ask  no  more  of  God  than  what  he  thinks 
to  bestow  upon  thee.  Non  cuivis  contingit  adire  Connthum,  we  may  not  be  aU 
gentlemen,  all  Catos,  or  Lselii,  as  Tully  telleth  us,  all  honourable, ^l  ustnous, 
and  serene,  all  rieh  • but  because  mortal  men  want  many  things  theiefore 
saith  Theodoret,  “hath  God  diversely  distributed  his  gitts,  wealth  to  one,  skill 
to  another,  that  rich  men  might  encourage  and  set  poor  men  at  work,  pool  men 

b Jubet  me  postbac  fortuna  expeditlus  Fhilosopharl.  « « I g richg,  uor  that 

KolTa^ 

sr  «.  rjaarass 

de  providentia.  Mortales  cum  smt  rerum  omnium *’  '?e0°  “ cxelcitatas  artibus  manus  admoveaut. 
ut  (iui  opibus  pollent,  matcriam  subministrent;  qui  >eio  mopes,  exuumm 
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might  learn  several  trades  to  the  common  good.  As  a piece  of  arras  is  com- 
posed of  several  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silk,  some  of  gold,  silver,  crewel  of 
diverse  colours,  all  to  serve  for  the  exoneration  of  the  whole:  music  is  made 
of  diverse  discords  and  keys,  a total  sum  of  mar  y small  numbers,  so  is  a com- 
monwealth of  several  unequal  trades  and  callings.  ’If  all  should  be  Croesi 
and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equal,  who  should  till  the  land?  As  7Mene- 
nius  Agrippa  well  satisfied  the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue 
of  the  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  members.  Who  should  build  houses,  make 
our  several  stuffs  for  raiments?  We  should  all  be  starved  for  company  as 
Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes’  Plutus,  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as 
we  were  at  first.  And  therefore  God  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states, 
orders  and  degrees,  a subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.  The  earth  yields 
nourishment  to  vegetables,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  vegetables,  both  are 
substitutes  to  reasonable  souls,  and  men  are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and 
all  to  higher  powers,  so  God  would  have  it.  All  things  then  being  rightly 
examined  and  duly  considered  as  they  ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so 
geneial  discontent,  is  not  in  the  matter  itself,  but  in  our  mind,  as  we  moderata 
passions  and  esteem  of  things.  Nihil  aliud  necessarium  ut  sis  miser  (saith 
Cardan),  quamut  te  miserum  credas,  let  thy  fortune  be  what  it  will,  ’tis  thy 
mind  alone  that  makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.  Vidi  eao  (saith 

IcuT  S/neC^’ m kihiri  6t  amfnd  maistN  et  media  solitudine  occupatos;  non 

locus  sed  animus  facit  ad  tranquiUitatem.  I have  seen  men  miserably  defected 

solLrylTertV  ’Tfe  th  S°m?  TS  °CCUpied  and  at  good  ease  in  a 
solitaiy  deseit.  Tis  the  mind  not  the  place  that  causeth  tranquillity  and 

that  gives  true  content.  I will  yet  add  a word  or  two  for  a corollary  Man v 

eltycW  inThei^llY  “'-‘£1  ’f  0“  d°W“  bed3'  with  delicaoie3  P»4e.i 

y day,  m their  weU-furmshed  houses,  live  at  less  heart’s  ease,  with  more 
0msh,  more  bodily  pam,  and  through  their  intemperance,  more  bitter  hour- 

lusl^Tr  a P!’!f°ner  0r  gaIley-slave;  'Maecenas  in  pluma  cequ'e  vigilat  ac  Rea Z 
lus  m doho:  those  poor  starved  Hollanders,  wh^m  ‘’Bartison  their cantaife 

w ela^riftS^dT0  159i6,  °r  th°Se  Cdght  miserable  Englishmen  that 
1 fiS  f vf  n b ? ’ t0  wmter  ln  a stove  in  Greenland,  in  77  de«  0f  lat 

1630  so  pitifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  in  o ! , 
and  desert  place,  to  strive  and  strncmlp  win,  v,  erase! ves  i in  a vast,  dark, 

death  itself.  ’Tis  a patient  and  quifr  mind  (I  sTy^t^Tafn  aDd 

true  peace  and  content.  So  for  all  othn,-  *!'  S nd  a8ain)>  Slve3 

toll  us,  as  we  use  them.  “gS'  a<V  are-  “ ald  "Ch.-emes 

" pafriam>  amicos,  genus,  cognatos  divitifu 

Hsc  perinde  sunt  ac  illius  animus  qui  ea  nossidpt  • ’ 

«U1  utl  sci‘.  * bona ; qui  utitur  non  rectef"-’ 

our  conceit ; please  or^^lease0  as*^  ac*1^  a^lance’  &c.,  ebb  and  flow  with 
to  ourselves.”  Faber  quisque  fortunes  sul  and  inborn  & °*  apply  them 

prospenty  and  adversity  are  in  our  ow^  hands  ma7  .trul7.sa7> 

and  which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  InC  i>  l ’ ^cedltur  n%si  « seipso, 

ruun's  mini  is  stronger  tC  ■M“1 

cause  to  himself  each  one  is  of  i.is  j d ft!11?  to  wImt  side  he  will;  a 
make  the  worst  of  it,  and  L,pp£se  f m ° in  ?h  . Bllt  WiU  ““ 
tune  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before  ,,,1  ^,'eate3t  extremity,  'tis  a for- 

best.  Luxuriant  animi  rebus  nlerun  P l°speiity ; of two  extremes  it  is  tho 

4 Pk'umque  secundis,  men  in  prosperity  forget 

mss 
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God  and  themselves,  they  are  besotted  with  their  wealth,  as  birds  with  hen- 
bane: Bmiserable  if  fortune  forsake  them,  but  more  miserable  if  she  tarry 
and  overwhelm  them : for  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place,  rich,  they  that 
were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  fortunes,  as  Nero, 
Otho,  Yitellius,  Heliogabalus  ( optimi  imperatores  nisi  imperassent)  degenerate 
on  a sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannical  oppressors, 
&c.,  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  become  monsters,  odious,  harpies, 
what  not  ? Cum  triumpkos,  opes,  konores  aclepti  sunt,  ad  voluptatem  et  olium 
deinceps  se  convertunt:  ’twas  h Cato’s  note,  “ they  cannot  contain.”  For  that 
cause  belike, 

“■  Eut-rapelus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat, 

Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa;  beatus  enim  jam, 

Cum  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes, 

Dormietin  lucem  scorto,  postponet  honestum 
Officium.”— 

On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  &c.,  both 
bad,  I confess. 

“kut  calceus  olim 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet : si  minor,  uret.” 

“ As  a shoe  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the  foot  awry,” 
sed  e malis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hath 
killed  his  ten  thousand : therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred ; 1 hcec  fvceno 
indiget,  ilia  solatio:  ilia  fallit,  hcec  instruit:  the  one  deceives,  the  other 
instructs;  the  one  miserably  happy,  the  other  happily  miserable;  and  there- 
fore many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversity,  and  so  much  com- 
mend it  in  their  pi’ecepts.  Demetrius,  in  Seneca,  esteemed  it  a great  infelicity, 
that  in  his  lifetime  he  had  no  misfortune,  miserum  cui  nihil  unquam  accidisset 
adversi.  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken,  and  we  ought  not  in 
such  cases  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves:  there  is  no  such  odds  in  poverty 
and  riches.  To  conclude  in  m Hierom’s  words,  “I  will  ask  our  magnificoa 
that  build  with  marble,  and  bestow  a whole  manor  on  a thread,  what  dif- 
ference between  them  and  Paul  the  Eremite,  that  bare  old  man  ? They  drink 
in  jewels,  he  in  his  hand:  he  is  poor  and  goes  to  heaven,  they  are  rich  and 
go  to  hell.” 


“Eutrapelus  when  he  would  hurt  a knave, 

Gave  him  gay  clothes  and  wealth  to  make  him  brave  i 
Because  now  rich  he  would  quite  change  his  mind, 
Keep  whores,  fly  out,  set  honesty  behind.” 


MEMB.  IY. 


" A gainst  Servitude,  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonment,  Banishment. 

Servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are 
held  to  be : we  are  slaves  and  servants  the  best  of  us  all : as  we  do  reverence 
our  masters,  so  do  our  masters  their  superiors : gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and 
nobles  subordinate  to  kings,  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum,  princes  them- 
selves are  God’s  servants,  reyes  in  ipsos  imperium  est  J ovis.  They  are  subject 
to  their  own  laws,  and  as  the  kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish  im- 
prisonment, to  maintain  their  state  and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad. 
Alexander  was  a slave  to  fear,  Ccesar  of  pride,  Yespasian  to  his  money  ( nihil 
enim  refert  rerum  sis  servus  an  homtnum"),  Heliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their  gold, 
courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as 
Evangelus  well  discourseth  in  “Mac robins,  and  pSeneca  the  philosopher, 
ussiduam  servitutem  extremum  et  ineluctabilem  he  calls  it,  a continual  slavery, 
to  be  so  captivated  by  vices;  aud  who  is  free?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine? 


s Seneca  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  U.  miser!  si  dcserantur  ab  ea,  misenorcs  si  obruantur.  k Plutarch,  vit. 

ejus  1 Hor.  epist.  lib.  1.  op.  18.  k Her.  •Boetli.2.  » Eplst.  Ub.  S.  vit.  Paul.  Emit.  LibeC 

cos  nunc  Interrogare  qui  domus  marmoribus  vestlunt,  qui  uno  filo  villarura  ponunt  prccia,  huic  soni  modo 
quid  unquam  defuit?  vos  gemma  bibitis,  ille  concavls  manlbus  natune  sat.sfcc.t;  ilia  pauper 

' enna  suscipiet.  n “ It  matters  little  whether  wc  are  enslaved  b>  men  or  tiling;* 

— — pNut.  lib.  3, 


capit,  vos  avaros  gehenuu  auacipiut.  - 

•Satur.  1.11.  Alius  libidini  servit,  alius  ambition!,  oinues  spei,  o mnes  timori, 
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Satis  est  potens,  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.  Thou  earnest  no  bur- 
dens, thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge,  and  thousands  want  that  liberty,  those 
pleasures  which  thou  hast.  Thou  art  not  sick,  and  what  wouldst  thou  have? 
But  nitimurin  vetitum,\ve  mustall  eatof  the  forbidden  fruit.  Were  we  enjoined 
to  go  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  willingly  go : but  being  barred  of 
our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandering  soul  that  we  may  not  go.  A 
citizen  of  ours,  saith  '■Cardan,  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Milan;  the  prince  hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to 
stir  out : being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  his  life  he  had  neglected,  he  ear- 
nestly desired,  and  being  denied,  dolore  confeclus  mortem  obiit , he  died  for  grief. 

What  I have  said  of  servitude,  I again  say  of  imprisonment,  we  are  all 
prisoners.  rWhat  is  our  life  but  a prison?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an 
island.  The  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many 
ditches,  and  when  they  have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain 
go  see  what  is  done  in  the  moon.  In  ‘Muscovy,  and  many  other  northern  parts, 
all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves,  they  dare  not 
peep  out  for  cold.  At  ‘Aden  in  Arabia,  they  are  penned  in  all  daylong  with 
that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a 
ship  but  a prison?  And  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant- 
hills; but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek:  women  keep  in  all  winter, 
and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  their  beauties ; some  for  love  of  study : 
Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard  because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasions  from 
going  abroad:  how  many  monks  and  friars,  anchorites,  abandon  the  world! 
Monachus  in  urbe,piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison?  Make  right  use  of  it,  and 
mortify  thyself;  “ “Where  may  a man  contemplate  better  than  in  solitariness,” 
01  study  more  than  in  quietness?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned 
all  their  lives,  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them, 
much  public  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  xPtolemeus  king  of  Egypt, 
cum  viribus  attenuatis  infirma  valetudine  laboraret,  miro  discendi  studio  affec - 
tus,  <fec.,  now  being  taken  with  a grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  could  not 
stir  abroad,  became  Strato’s  scholar,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself 
wholly  to  contemplation,  and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds),  pul- 
chernmum  regice  opulenticB  monumentum,  etc.,  to  his  great  honour  built  that 
renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  400,000  volumes.  Severinus 
Boethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of 
his  epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands:  “Joseph,”  saith  yAustin,  “got  more 
credit  m prison,  than  when  he  distributed  corn,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaoh’s 
house  It  brings  many  a lewd  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandering  rogues 

and  othersh  ^ ' °thel'W1Se  have  been  like  ravinS  tigers,  ruined  themselves 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all,  Omne  solum forti  vatria,  <kc  et  vatria  est 
bene  est,  ^ a man’s  country  where  he  if  well' ’ aTe £? ^ Many 

whlf  a n uPt  oaf  Z K Clty’  f ith  SeTa’ t0  Which  thou  art  Vanished,  and 
Zatria  ’t£ their  rn  “♦““X  T bom  in  other  Places I 1 Tncolcntibus 

banished  to  ^o  to  th  7]  “ lfc>  and  they  would  think  themselves 

loth  to  depart  T , 1 r whlch  th°U  leavest>  and  which  thou  art  so 
n exde  P“«The  mi,  dlSfaragemfnt  to  be  a stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  bo 
Egypt ^ the  sun  to  us  ah  *°  the  ?arth’  ^ers  to  the  sea,  Jupiter  in 

the  air  a swallow  • ’ i 10  Suld  ls  au  adien  to  the  body,  a nightingale  to 

air,  a swallow  in  a house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaved,  an  elephant  at 

4.  CommercIa?imundinU  notau  h^rft  se"t^da^b  ntnlo** 1 i ‘ H?rbastcin-  1 Vertomannus,  navig. 
lxxv?.^non\taYaudatu^ose^^ 

1 ubitarct.  . Boot  Ulus.  . lBi  I losmusndpH  > f,'umcnI"  distribueret,  tic  quum  carcerem 
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Rome  a Phoenix  in  India;”  and  such  things  commonly  please  us  best,  which 
are  most  strange  and  come  the  farthest  off.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  the 
whole  world  Gentiles;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  themselves;  our 
modem  Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  Transalpine*  by  way  of  reproach  they 
✓corn  thee  and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest  Tis  a childish 
numour  to  hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others  seek,  to 
prefer,  as  base  islanders  and  Norwegians  do,  their  own  ragged  island  before 
Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a base  nation  in  the  north, 
saith  “Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  live  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the  seaside, 
feed  on  fish,  drink  water:  and  yet  these  base  people  account  themselves  slaves 
in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est  profecto  (as  he  amdudw) ^,7wdtw 
fortuna  parcit  in  pcenam,  so  it  is,  fortune  favours  some  to  live  at  home  to 
their  further  punishment:  ’tis  want  of  judgment..  All  places  aie  distant 
from  heaven  alike,  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one  city  as  m anothe :i, 
and  to  a wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes;  friends  are  every  Nvheie 
him  that  behaves  himself  well,  and  a prophet  is  not  esteemed  ^ his  own 
country  Alexander.  Csesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  as  so  many  land-leaper,, 
now  i/ the  east  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home,  and  Polus  Yenetus  Lod. 
Yertomannus  Pinzonus,  Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Amencus  Yespucius,  Yascus 
Gama  Drake’  Candish,  Oliver  Anort,  Schoutien,  got  all  their  honour  by  vo- 
luntoy^expeditions.  But  you  say  such  men’s  < travel  - ^luntar^  ™ « 
comnelled  and  as  malefactors  must  depart:  yet  know  this  of  Plato  to  oe 
tru  eultori  Deo  summa  cur  a peregrinus  est,  God  hath  an  especial  cai 

credit  unto  it.  Read  Pet.  Alcionius  Ins  two  books  of  this  subject. 


MEMB.  Y. 

Against  Sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise,  vain  Fear,  &c. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  grievous,  “^uwn 

gfm  humand  vita  canting, ,nt,  Indue  atque  mrrs  mnl, 

and’ the  grntot  tevvar  meet  teksom* 

tente'm  S'Z" luleta8 of  a £«  -ill  ^ -ut  « ».  J 

dabit  in  lachrymas  foniem,  4c.  W hat  shall ^ ^ 

wMtZSm «1*.»  - "“*■ 
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Mezentius  would  not  live  after  his  son : 


“ ■>  Nunc  vivo,  nec  adhuc  homines  lucemque  rellnquo, 

Sed  linquam •” 

And  Pompey’s  wife  cried  out  at  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death, 

“ 1 Tuvpe  mori  post  te  solo  non  posse  dolore, 

Violenta  luctu  et  nescia  tolerandi,” 

as  k Tacitus  of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So  when  she 
heard  her  son  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  countenance 
and  colour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a roaring  downright. 

“ subitus  miserre  color  ossa  reliquit, 

Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pensa : 

Evolat  infelix  et  foemineo  ululatu 
Scissa  coinam 1” 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  sword’s  point  after  Euryalus’  departure, 

““  Figite  me,  siqua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  6 Eutili; 


O let  me  die,  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me.  Plow  did  Achilles 
take  on  for  Patroclus’  departure!  A black  cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed 
him,  saith  Homer.  J acob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  sorrowed 
for  his  son  a long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down 
into  the  grave  unto  his  son,  Gen.  xxxvii.  37.  Many  years  after,  the  remem- 
brance of  such  friends,  of  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or 
hear  of  it,  though  it  concern  not  ourselves  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  him- 
self, that  he  never  read  Socrates’  death,  in  Plato’s  Phsedon,  but  he  wept : 
“Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But  howsoever  this 
passion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter,  and  seizetli  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  dis- 
creet men,  yet  it  may  surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  For  what  is 
there  in  this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us?  or  that  we  should  so  much 
deplore  the  departure  of  a friend?  The  greatest  pleasures  are  common  society, 
to  enjoy  one  another’s  presence,  feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brooks,  woods, 
hills,  music,  dancing,  &c.,  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  loss  of  time,  as  I have  suf- 
ficiently declared. 


dum  bibtmus,  dum  serta,  unguenta, 

puellas 

Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus.” 


“ Whilst  we  drink,  prank  ourselves,  with  wenches 
dally, 

Old  age  upon’s  at  unawares  doth  sally.” 


As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have  to  get  gold,  and  never  find 
it,  we  lose  and  neglect  eternity  for  a little  momentary  pleasure  which  we  cannot 
enjoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.  We  abhor  death,  pain,  and  grief, 
all,  yet  we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us  from,  but  rather 
voluntarily  thrust  ourselves  upon  it.  “ 0 The  lascivious  prefers  his  whore  before 
Ins  life,  or  good  estate;  an  angry  man  his  revenge;  a parasite  his  gut;  ambi- 
tious, honours;  covetous,  wealth;  a thief  his  booty;  a soldier  his  spoil-  we 
abhor  diseases,  and  yet  we  pull  them  upon  us.”  We  are  never  better  or  freer 
from  cares  than  when  we  sleep,  and  yet,  which  we  so  much  avoid  and  lament 
death  is  but  a perpetual  sleep;  and  why  should  it,  as  * Epicurus  argues,  so 
much  affright  us?  _ When  we  are,  death  is  not:  but  when  death  is,  then  wo 
are  not : our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him  that  lives  best  • “ i’tis 

a misery  to  be  born,  a pain  to  live,  a trouble  to  die:”  death  makes  an'  end  of 
our  miseries,  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it;  a little  before  'Socrates  drank 
his  portion  of  cicuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  farewell,  and  con- 


eumus,  mors  non  adcst ; cum  vero  mors  adcst,  turn  nos  non  sumus  s Beni  ml  r i Seneca , quum  nos 
were  poma,  angustia  mori.  r PlBt0<  A£ol.  SocraUs  s”'  horB  "Yhinc  ablre,  &c  “ 
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fiuded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence ; “ My  time  is  now  come  to  he  gone. 

[ to  my  death,  you  to  live  on;  but  which  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows.’ 
For  there  is  no  pleasure  here  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,  repentance  follows  it. 

“ “If  I feed  liberally,  I am  likely  sick  or  surfeit : if  I live  sparingly,  my  hunger 
and  thirst  is  not  allayed;  I am  well  neither  full  nor  fasting;  if  I live  honest,  I 
burn  in  lust ; if  I take  my  pleasure,  I tire  and  starve  myself,  and  do  injury  to 
my  body  and  soul.”  “ * Of  so  small  a quantity  of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow ! after 
so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery  1”  ’Tis  both  ways  troublesome  to  me,  to 
rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and  provide  my  meat;  cares  and  contentions  attend 
me  all  day  long,  fears  and  suspicions  all  my  life.  I am  discontented,  and  why 
should  I desire  so  much  to  live?  But  a happy  death  will  make  an  end  ot  all 
our  woes  and  miseries;  omnibus  una  meis  carlo,  medela  mails ; why  shouldst 
not  thou  then  say  with  old  Simeon,  since  thou  art  so  well  affected,  “ Lord,  now 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace:”  or  with  Paul,  “ I desire  to  be  dissolved,  and 
to  be  with  Christ!”  Beata  mors  quae  ad  beatam  vitam  aditum  apent , tis  a 
blessed  hour  that  leads  us  to  a “blessed  life,  and  blessed  are  they  that  die  m the 
Lord.  But  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  not  so  terrible  m itself  as  the  conco- 
mitants of  it,  a loathsome  disease,  pain,  horror,  &c.,  and  many  times  the 
manner  of  it,  to  be  hanged,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be  burned  alive 
1 Servetus  the  heretic,  that  suffered  in  Geneva,  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come  with  fire  m his  hand,  homo  visoignetam 
horrendum  exclamavit,  ut  universum  populum  pert&rrefecent,  roared  so  loud 
that  he  terrified  the  people.  An  old  stoic  would  have  scorned  this.  It  tioubies 

some  to  be  unburied,  or  so : 


. “ non  te  optima  mater 


Condet  humi,  patriove  onerabit  membra  sepulchro ; 
Alitibus  linguere  feris,  et  gurgite  mersum 
Unda  feret,  piscesque  impasti  vulnera  lambent. 


“Thy  gentle  parents  shall  not  bury  thee, 

Amongst  thine  ancestors  entomb’d  to  be. 

But  feral  fowl  thy  carcass  shall  devour, 

Or  drowned  corpse  hungry  fish  maws  shall  scour. 


As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I am 
lead;  Facilis  jactura  sepulchri:  I care  not  so  long  as  I feel  it  not,  let  t 
set  mine  head  on  the  pike  of  Teneriflfe,  and  my  quarters  in  the  four  parts  of 

the  world pascam  licet  in  cruce  corvos,  let  wolves  or  beais  devour  me, 

7 Ccelo  tegitur  qui  non  habet  urnam,  the  canopy  of  heaven  covers  him 

that  hath  no  tomb.  So  likewise  for  our  friends,  why  should  their  departure 
so  much  trouble  us!  They  are  better,  as  we  hope,  and  for  what  then  dost  thou 
lament,  as  those  do  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time,  1 Thes.,iv.  13,  that  have 
no  hope!”  ’Tis  fit  there  should  be  some  solemnity. 

*<  z sed  sepelire  decet  defunctum,  pectore  forti,  ^ 

Constantes,  un unique  diem  fletui  indulgentes. 

Tob’s  friends  said  not  a word  to  him  the  first  seven  days  but  let  sorrow  and 
discontent  take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  si  en  y un. 

Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that 

some  sorrow  is  good. 

“a  Quis  matrem,  nisi  mentis  inops,  in  funere  natl 
Here  vetat  1 

3?  - bl2t  ’tifneT  in  o!TpLS^l  *4  SSL  £?£ 
weep  fbr  Lr and  g^‘  ‘’Snow 


m ““  «!£?-  a' Vi  1 Homer. 


tt*  l.,«  1 SSSS aw  pearura  «•>«* 


i proper 
Bepulchre.” 
ccrdiam  abolet,  ft  c. 


a Ovid. 
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not  how  (saith  Seneca)  but  sometimes  ’tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery  : 
and  for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacuates  itself  by  tears,” 

“ « est  qtuedam  flere  voluptas, 

Expletur  lachrymis  egeriturque  dolor 


“yet  after  a day’s  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heaviness,” 
Ecclus.  xxxviii.  17.  'Non  decet  defunctum  ignavo  qucestu  prosequi;  ’twas 
Germanicus’  advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions, 
to  be  desperately  sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannise,  there’s  indi- 
lentice  ars,  a medium  to  be  kept:  we  do  not  (saith  “Austin)  forbid  men  to  grieve, 
but  to  grieve  overmuch.  “ I forbid  not  a man  to  be  angry,  but  I ask  for  what 
cause  he  is  so?  Not  to  be  sad,  but  why  is  he  sad?  Not  to  fear,  but  where- 
fore is  he  afraid?”  I require  a moderation  as  well  as  a just  reason.  fThe 
Romans  and  most  civil  commonwealths  have  set  a time  to  such  solemnities  ; 
they  must  not  mourn  after  a set  day,  “or  if  in  a family  a child  be  born,  a 
daughter  or  son  married,  some  state  or  honour  be  conferred,  a brother  be 
redeemed  from  his  bands,  a friend  from  his  enemies,”  or  the  like,  they  must 
lament  no  more.  And  ’tis  fit  it  should  be  so;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral 
pomp,  complaints,  and  tears?  When  Socrates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollo- 
dorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others,  were  weeping  by  him,  which  he  perceiving, 
asked  them  what  they  meant:  “gfor  that  very  cause  he  put  all  the  women  out 
of  the  room,  upon  which  words  of  his  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  from  their 
tears.”  Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a rich  lawyer  of  Padua  (as  hBernardinus  Scar- 
deonius  relates),  commanded  by  his  last  will,  and  a great  mulct  if  otherwise  to 
his  heir,  that  no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no  man  should  lament : but 
as  at  a wedding,  music  and  minstrels  to  be  provided ; and  instead  of  black 
mourners,  he  took  ordei,  “‘that  twelve  virgins  clad  in  green  should  carry  him 
to  the  church.”  His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he 
buried  in  St.  Sophia’s  church.  kTully  was  much  grieved'  for  his  daughter 
Tulliola  s death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with 
some  philosophical  precepts,  “‘then  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and 
grief,  aud  for  her  reception  into  heaven  to  be  much  more  joyed  than  before  ho 
was  troubled  for  her  loss.”  If  a heathen  man  could  so  fortify  himself  from, 
philosophy,  what  shall  a Christian  from  divinity  ? Why  dost  thou  so  mace- 
rate thyself?  ’Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first  statute  in  Magna  Charta, 
an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all  must  m die. 


““Constat  teterna  positumque  lege  est, 

Ut  coustet  gcuitum  nihil.” 

It  cannot  be  revoked,  we  are  all  mortal,  and  these  all  commanding  gods  and 

princes  “ die  like  men:”  0 involvit  humile  pariter  et  celsum  caput,  cequatqua 

summis  mfima.  “O  weak  condition  of  human  estate,”  Sylvius  exclaims: 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
bo  potent  rich,  fortunate  and  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst 
so  many  “physicians,  now  ready  to  be  'married,  in  thirty-six  hours  sickened 

i : ,W1e-  Tst  80  5®  S°ne  soone1’  later  all,  and  as  Calliopeius  in  the 
comedy  took  his  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors,  Vos  valete  et  plaudite, 
Calliopeius  recensm,  must  we  bid  the  world  farewell  (Exit  Calliopeius),  and 
having  now  played  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone,  Tombs  and  monuments  have 


Irascatur  sed  cur,  non  ntrura  sit'tristlsknil  inirto  , ' Lib.  9.  cap.  9.  de  civltate  Del.  Non  qurcro  cura 
minuitur.  Luctui  dies  iSE  utrum  *ed  <l“i J tiraeat.  ' l4tus  vcrbo 

redeat,  puellu  desponsetur.  * Ob  hanc causam ^rmUier^ubfoii0'' “b  ^ T,icu?  “b  h0Spit0  “PMvusdomura 
crubuimus  et  deatilimus  a lachrymis.  “ ub  to  Sw  “?  t5Ua  face,r®nt.j  !los.  ";vc  Rentes 
Innupta*  puclhe  amicta*  viridihiin  n.mniq  u r «u *?*  de  cIaus-  Junsconsultis  Patavinis.  » 12. 

adversus  omnem  fortunse  viin, et  te  conseeruta  in  cceiumo  1Pl'“ceptla  philosophic  conflrmatus 


- V-.  ' uri  mu 

Seven  thnfSr'  Brcslagr-  fo1-  47-  ' “Twenty  then  present! 

cveuth  of  1'  ranee.  Obeuut  noctcsque  diesoue,  &c. 


....  . 1 ...  o,  iiivi,.  u , » 

•To  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the 
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the  like  fate,  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulchris,  kingdoms,  provinces,  towns, 
and  cities,  have  their  periods,  and  are  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times 
of  Troy,  Mycenae  was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece,  Grcecice  cunctce  impentabal, 
hut  it,  alas,  and  that  “ ‘Assyrian  Nineveh  are  quite  overthrown :”  the  like  fate 
hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  Grcecice  conciliabu- 
lum,  the  common  council-house  of  Greece,  ‘and  Babylon,  the  greatest  city  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  on,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and  rubbish  left.  “ Quid 
Pandionice  reslat  nisi  nomen  A thence  ? ” Thus  xPausanias  complained  in  his 
times.  And  where  is  Troy  itself  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cizicum,  Spaita, 
Argos,  and  all  those  Grecian  cities?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest 
towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700,000  inhabitants,  are  now  decayed, 
the  names  of  Hiero,  Empedocles,  &c.,  of  those  mighty  numbers  of  people, 
only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  remembered  amongst  the  Scythians  ; the  world 
itself  must  have  an  end;  and  every  part  of  it.  Cceterce  igitur  urbes  sunt  mor- 
tals, as  Peter  y Gillius  concludes  of  Constantinople,  hcec  sane  quamdiu  erunt 
homines,  futur a mihi  vicletur  immortalis ; but  ’tis  not  so : nor  site,  not  stiengt  , 
nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a city,  but  it  and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  Anc 
as  to  a traveller,  great  mountains  seem  plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not  discerned 

at  all;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay, nec  solidis  prodest  sua  machina 

terris,*  the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  aie  invo  \ e'  m 

perpetual  night.  . , __  T 

““Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I sailed  from  ^Egina  towards  Megara,  I 
began  (saitk  Servius  Sulpicius,  in  a consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  Tully)  to  view 
the  country  round  about.  AEgina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Piraeus  on 
the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore,  now 
prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eyes,  I began  to  think  with  my  sett, 
alas,  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted  with  the  departure  of  a friend,  whose 
life  is  much  shorter,  “when  so  many  goodly  cities  lie  buried  before  us 
Remember,  O Servius,  thou  art  a man;  and  with  that  I was  much  confirmed 
and  corrected  myself.”  Correct  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thyself  m this 
that  we  must  necessarily  die,  and  all  die,  that  we  shall  rise  again:  as  Tully 
held;  Jucundiorque  multd  congressus  nosier  futur  us,  quaminsuavis  et  aceibus 
digressus,  our  second  meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant  than  our  departur 

was  grievous.  „ . . r 

Ay,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sole  inend, 

« b Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  I “Andwhc  can  blame  my  woe?" 

Tam  chari  capitis  ? ” I 

Thou  mayest  be  ashamed,  I say  with  “Seneca,  to  confess  it,  “in  such  a tem- 
pest as  this  to  have  but  one  anchor,”  go  seek  another  : and  foi  his  pait  th 
dost  him  great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  “ “Wilt  thou  have  him  crazed 
and  sickly  still,”  like  a tired  traveller  that  comes  weary  to  Ins  inn,  begin  1 
journey  afresh,  “or  to  be  freed  from  his  miseries:  thou  hast  more  need  lej one 
that  he  is  "one.”  Another  complains  of  a most  sweet  wife,  a young  wife,  i\  on  ^ 
dum  sustulerat  flavum  Proserpina  crinem,  such  a wife  as  no  mortal 
1 ad  so  good  a wife,  but  she  is  now  dead  and  gone,  let/iceoque  jacet Icond A 
mrcovUgo.  I reply  to  him  in  Seneca’s  words,  if  such  a woman  at  ba s t ever 
was  to  be  had,  “‘He  did  either  so  find  or  make  her ; if  he  found  her, 
nay  as  happily  find  another;  if  he  made  her,”  as  Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did 
by  may  as  good  cheap  inform  another,  * bona  tam  sequitur,  qium  bona 


• Assyriorum  regio  funditus  dcleta.  ‘ Omnium  quot  unqwm  Sol  aspect  “g.  Constantino,.. 

• What  of  ancient  Athens  but  the  name  remains  ? ” * Arf|.  U.  8^  [™t  ^ P *m  tQt  oppidorum 

* “Nor  can  its  own  structure  preserve  the  soUd  tfobe.  qj  ^pist.  T ulh  {qH  a Erubesco 

cudavera  ante  oculos  projccta  jaccnt.  . 0 yu  ©grum,  ct  morbidum,  slfclbundum  g 

tunta  tempestate  quod  ad  unam  ancho.am  stabas.  aut  mTenisti,  aut  sic  fecisf;  « mveneiis,  aliarn 

= si  feccS°benc  spares,  salvus  est  artifex. 
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primes  fait;  “he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  had.” 
But  was  she  good?  Had  she  been  so  tried  perad  venture  as  that  Ephesian  widow 
in  Petronius,  by  some  swaggering  soldier,  she  might  not  have  held  out.  Many 
a man  would  have  been  willingly  rid  of  his : before  thou  wast  bound,  now  thou 
art  free;  “gand  ’tis  but  a folly  to  love  thy  fetters  though  they  be  of  gold.” 
Come  into  a third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a son, 
pretty  child ; 

“ h Impube  pectus  quale  vel  impia  I “ He  now  lies  asleep, 

Molliret  Thracum  pectora."  | Would  make  an  impious  Thracian  weep.” 


Or  come  fine  daughter  that  died  young,  Nondurn  experta  novi  gaudia  primes 
tori.  Or  a forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  why?  Prior  exiit,  prior 
intravit,  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  ‘ Tu  frustra  pius,  lieu,  &c.  What, 
wouidst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature  altered,  and  him  to  live  always?  Julius 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And 
why  on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the  death  of  thy  little  son  ? 

‘‘kNum  quia  nee  fato,  merits  nee  morte  peribat, 

Sed  miser  ante  diem” 

lie  died  before  his  time,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of  his  age,  yet 
was  he  not  mortal?  Hear  that  divine  ’Epictetus,  “If  thou  covet  thy  wife, 
friends,  children  should  live  always,  thou  art  a fool.”  He  was  a fine  child 
indeed,  dignus  Apollineis  lachrymis,  a sweet,  a loving,  a fair,  a witty  child,  of 
great  hope,  another  Eteoneus,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet  and  Aristides  the  rhetori- 
cian so  much  lament;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  would  have  been  an  honest  man  ? 
He  might  have  proved  a thief,  a rogue,  a spendthrift,  a disobedient  son,  vexed 
and  galled  thee  more  than  all  the  world  beside;  he  might  have  wrangled  with 
thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  broke 
thy  heart;  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another  Ganymede,  in  the  “flower  of 
his  youth,  “as  if  he  had  risen,”  saith  "Plutarch,  “from  the  midst  of  a feast,” 
before  he  was  drunk,  “the  longer  he  had  lived,  the  worse  he  would  have  been,” 
ei  quo  vita  longior  (Ambrose  thinks),  culpa  numerosior,  more  sinful,  more  to 
answer  he  would  have  had.  If  he  was  naught,  thou  mayest  be  glad  he  is  gone ; 
if  good,  be  glad  thou  liadst  such  a son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good?  It 
may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are,  and  howsoever  he  spake  thee  fair, 
pei  adventure, he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that  Icaro  Menippus  heard  at  Jupi- 
ter s whispering-place  in  Lucian,  for  his  father’s  death,  because  he  now  kept 
him  short,  he  was  to  inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  his  de- 
cease. Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son 
expostulate  with  thee,  as  he  did  in  the  same  °Lucian,  “why  dost  thou  lament 
my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that  am  much  more  happy  than  thyself?  what 
misfortune  is  befallen  me?  Is  it  because  I am  not  so  bald,  crooked,  old, 
rotten,  as  thou  art  ? What  have  I lost,  some  of  your  good  cheer,  gay  clothes, 
Tfc.  smgmg,  dancing,  kissing,  merry-meetings,  thalami  lubentias,  &c,  is 
tht!  in  iIS  \ i0t  T?  better  uot  t0  hunScr  at  all  than  to  eat:  not  to  thirst 

aiTv  cohlT  V tl  !Wtt°  bG  C0ld  than  t0  Pufc  on  clotlies  t0  drive 

caivl  d , °lV  ad  ?°re  need  rej01ce  that  1 ara  freed  diseases,  agues, 
m0re  E ie3i  01;  °Ve’  G?Vctousuess>  hatred>  envy,  malice,  that  I fear  no 

y°U  d°”  *Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis 
sepukost  Bo  they  concern  us  at  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once 
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dead1?”  Condole  not  others  then  overmuch,  “wish  not  or  fear  thy  death.” 
q Summum  nec  optes  diem  nec  metuas ; ’tis  to  no  purpose. 


“Excessi  b vitae  rerumnis  facilisque  lubensquo 
Ne  pejora  ipsa  morte  dehinc  vileara.” 


“I  left  this  irksome  life  with  all  mine  heart, 

Lest  worse  than  death  should  happen  to  my  part.” 


'Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Borne  to  be  inscribed  on  histomb, 
to  show  his  willingness  to  die,  and  tax  those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart. 
Weep  and  howl  no  more  then,  ’tis  to  small  purpose ; and  as  Tully  adviseth  us 
in  the  like  case,  Non  quos  amisimus,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit  cogitemus : 
think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2 Sam.  xxii., 

“ While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I fasted  and  wept;  but  being  now  dead,  why 
should  I fast  1 Can  I bring  him  again  1 I shall  go  to  him,  but  he  cannot 
return  to  me.”  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a weak,  a silly,  and 
indiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of  intemperance  to  be  con- 
versant about  sorrow,  I am  of  ‘Seneca’s  mind,  “ he  that  is  wise  is  temperate, 
and  he  that  is  temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion,  and  he  that  is  such  a 
one,  is  without  sorrow,”  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  ‘Thracians  wept 
still  when  a child  was  born,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried : 
and  so  should  we  rather  be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily 
freed  from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek, 
was  so  generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  feigns  some  god 
saying,  Silete,  homines,  non  enim  miser  est,  Ac.,  be  quiet  good  folks,  this  young 
man  is  not  so  miserable  as  you  think;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron, 
sed  gloriosus  et  senii  expers  heros,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Elysian  fields.  He 
now  enjoys  that  happiness  which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears 
that  garland  for  which  ye  contend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot 
moderate  our  passions  in  this  behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by- 
doing  something  else,  thinking  of  another  subject.  The  Italians  most  pait 
sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  unseasonably  seize  upon  them,  Danes,  Dutch- 
men  Polanders  and  Bohemians  drink  it  down,  our  countrymen  go  to  plays : 
do  something  or  other,  let  it  not  transpose  thee,  or  by  ““premeditation  make 
such  accidents  familiar,”  as  Ulysses  that  wept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  Ins  wife, 
quod  paratus  esset  animo  obfirmato,  (Plut.  de  anim.  tranq.)  “accustom  thyse  , 
and  harden  beforehand  by  seeing  other  men’s  calamities,  and  applying  them 
to  thy  present  estate;”  Frcevisum  est  levins  quod  fuit  ante  malum.  I will 
conclude  with  'Epictetus,  “If  thoulovest  a pot,  remember  ’tis  but  a pot  thou 
lovest  and  thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  when  ’tis  broken : if  thou  lovest  a son  or 
wife  remember  they  were  mortal,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient.  Ami 
for  false  fears  and  all  other  fortuitous  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities 
to  resist  and  prepare  ourselves,  not  to  faint  is  best : r Stultum  est  timere  quod 
vitari  non  potest,  ’tis  a folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be 


discouraged  at  all. 


“«Nam  quisquis  trepiduspavet  vel  optat, 
Abjecit  clypeum,  locoque  motus 
Nectit  qua  valeat  tralii  catenaiu. 


“For  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yields  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  own 
weapons,  makes  a cord  to  bind  himself,  and  pulls  a beam  upon  his  own  head. 


MEMB.  YI. 

Against  Envy,  Livor,  Emulation,  Hatred,  Ambition,  Self-love,  and  all  other 

Affections. 

Against  those  other  “passions  andaffections, there  is  no  better  remedy  than 
as  mariners  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a tem- 

, Hot  ' Chytrnus  dcliciis  Europtc.  ApoUonhim° A^uefacere  non  casibus 

ditationo  facilcm  rcddere  qucmque  casum.  Plutarohus iconao  at  o P memento  te  ollam  diligere.  non 

deoemus.  Tull,  11b.  3.  ’1 UXo»m,  mSmto  homtaM  Mc’diligi,  Ac.  r Seneca 

iuo8ih.ttUbrr.' pros 4.  ’ • QuUnvUllam  ten  non  potest,  ferro  contc, upturn  cog.tur. 
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pest:  to  furnish  ourselves  with  philosophical  and  Divine  precepts,  other  men’s 
examples,  h Pencidum  ex  aids  facere,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet:  To  balance  our 
hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise  those  irregular 
motions  of  envy,  livor,  spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  virtues,  as  we  bend 
a crooked  staff  another  way,  to  oppose  “ “sufferance  to  labour,  patience  to 
reproach,  ’ bounty  to  covetousness,  fortitude  to  pusillanimity,  meekness  to  anger, 
humility  to  pride,  to  examine  ourselves  for  what  cause  we  are  so  much  dis- 
quieted, on  what  ground,  what  occasion  is  it  just  or  feigned  ? And  then  either 
to  pacify  ourselves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object,  contrary  passion, 
or  premeditation.  &Meditari  secum  oportet  quo  pacto  adversam  eerumnam 
ferat,  Pericla,  damna,  exilia  peregre  rediens  semper  cogitet,  autfilii peccatum, 
aut  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morbum  filice,  communia  esse  hcec : fieri  posse,  ut  ne 
quid  ammo  sit  novum.  To  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kind  of  calamities, 
that  when  they  happen  they  may  be  less  troublesome  unto  us.  In  secundis 
meditare,  quo  pacto /eras  adversa:  or  out  of  mature  judgment  to  avoid  the 
ehect  or  disannul  the  cause,  as  they  do  that  are  troubled  with  toothache, 
puli  them  quite  out. 


“eut  vivat  castor,  sibi  testes  amputat  ipse; 
Tu  quoque  siqua  nocent,  abjice,  tutus  eris.” 


“The  beaver  bites  offs  stones  to  savetherest : 
Ho  thou  the  like  with  that  thou  art  opprest.” 


. - - Ut  H UppitOL. 

Or  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a few  cudgels  how  to 
avoid  an  enemy’s  blows:  let  us  arm  ourselves  against  all  such  violent  incur- 
sions, which  may  invade  our  minds.  A little  experience  and  practice  will 
inure  us  to  it;  vetula  vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  hand  capitur,  an 
old  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken  in  a snare;  an  old  soldier  in  the  world  methinks 
should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all  fortunes,  encounters,  and 
with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may  come,  to  make  answer, 


. -** f non  ulla  laborum 

O virgo  nova  m!  facies  inopinaque  surgit, 

Omnia  percepi  atque  anirno  mecum  ante  peregi.” 


“No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me, 

For  I have  long  before  cast  what  may  be.” 


- “ non  hoc  primum  mea  pectora  vulnus 
Senserunt,  graviora  tuli .g 

The  commonwealth  of  h Venice  in  their  armoury  have  this  inscription,  “Happv 
is  that  city  which,  in  time  of  peace,  thinks  of  war,”  a fit  motto  for  every  man’s 
private  house;  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a future  assault.  But  many 
times  we  complain,  repine,  and  mutter  without  a cause,  we  give  way  to  passions 
wemay  resist  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  bynature,  envious,  as  he  confessed 

as  he aCCUSil¥  ^ °f  ^ fioward  and  Wiens  : but 
as  he  was  Sociates,  he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Thou  art  malicious 

envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious,  yet  as  thou  art  a Chris’ 

“teft  behind  ,1™  COntefnel-  obaoure’  Mgketed,  disgraced,  undervalued, 
f b®llm(A  some  cannot  endure  it,  no,  not  constant  Lipsius  a man  dis- 
creet otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his1  words  express, 
collegas  ohm , quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  intueor,  nuper  terra > filios  \i,am 

ahme^for^it^  ^to^a^vise  monte  potitos.  But  he  was  much  to 

consuevcris,  vitils  non  obtomperabls!  U'  S'd  l^PboT tUS  fuerl|  t°lcrj'nt{®)  convlclum  patientim,  &c.,  si  its 
not  of  tins  first  wound,  for  1 have  endured  ,tm ™ ^ V“B'  * “ My  breaS 

rsUnuui  !j  Xnlvit" (1U!®  tempore  pacis  dc  bcllo  cog  tat  ’ 8 m Li  . " Nat  Chytretts  deliciis 

rslmuui  est.  Hor.  * Lipsius,  epist.  quaist.  1.  1 . ep  7.  °CCUpet  wtremum  scabies ; mihi  turpa 
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side,”  xme  non  offendunt  modo  non  in  oculos  incurrant,  as  he  said,  correcting 
his  former  error,  they  do  not  offend  me  so  long  as  they  run  not  into  mine  eyes. 
I am  inglorious  and  poor,  composita  paupertate,  but  I live  secure  and  quiet : 
they  are  dignified,  have  great  means,  pomp,  and  state,  they  are  glorious ; but 
what  have  they  with  it?  “ m Envy,  trouble,  anxiety,  as  much  labour  to  maintain 
their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it  at  first.  I am  contented  with  my  fortunes, 
spectator  e longinquo,  and  love  Neptunum  procul  a terra  spectarefurentem: 
he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his : “but  what  “gets  he  by  itl  to  have 
all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen  : not  one  of  a thousand  but  he  hath 
done  more  woi'thy  of  dispraise  and  animadversion  than  commeudation,  no 
better  means  to  help  this  than  to  be  private.”  Let  them  run,  ride,  sti  ive  as 
so  many  fishes  for  a crumb,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue, 
temporise  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth,  honour,  “and  get  what 
they  can,  it  offends  me  not: 


- “ v me  mea  tellus 


Lare  secreto  tutoque  tegat,” 

“ I am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes,”  q Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  relinquens \ 
I have  learned  “in  what  state  soever  I am,  therewith  to  be  contented,” 
Philip,  iv.  1 1,  Come  what  can  come,  I am  prepared.  Nave  ferar  magnet 
an  parvd,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  I am  the  same.  I was  once  so  mad  to  bustle 
abroad,  and  seek  about  for  preferment,  tire  myself,  and  trouble  all  my  friends, 
sed  nihil  labor  tantus  profecit;  nam  dam  alios  amicorum  mors  avoeat, alas 
ignotus  sum , his  invisus,  alii  large  promittunt,  intercedunt  illi  mecum  solicit i, 
hi  vand  spe  lactant;  dum  alios  ambio,  hos  capto,  illis  innotesco,  ataspent,  anni 
defluunt,  amici faligantur,  ego  deferor,  etjam,  mundi  tcesus,  humanccque  satur 
infidelitatis,  acquiesco.  rAnd  so  I say  still;  although  I may  not  deny,  but 
that  I have  had  some  “bountiful  patrons  and  noble  benefactors,  ne  sim  interim 
inqratus,  and  I do  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  I have  received  some  kindness, 
quod  Deus  illis  beneficium  rependcit,  si  non  pro  votis,fortasse  pro  meritis,move 
peradventure  than  I deserve,  though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  than  1 
did  expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  my  desert;  neither  am  I ambitious  or  covetous, 
for  this  while,  or  a Suffenus  to  myself;  what  I have  said,  without  prejudice 
or  alteration  shall  stand.  And  now  as  a mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first 
with  all  his  might  and  main  to  get  out,  but  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  ins 
beating  will  not  serve,  lies  still,  I have  laboured  in  vam,  rest  satisfied,  and  if 
I may  usurp  that  of  ‘Prudentius, 

, „ , , » | « Minp  haven's  found,  fortune  and  nope  adieu, 

“ Inveni  portum ; spes  et  fortuna  valete,  others  now,  for  1 liave  done  with  yon." 

HU  mihi  vobiscum,  ludite  nunc  alios.”  I none  otners  now, 


MEMB.  VII. 

Aqainst  Repulse,  Abuses,  Injuries , Contempts,  Disgraces,  Contumelies, 

Slanders,  Scoffs,  §c. 

Repulse.  1 I may  not  yet  conclude,  think  to  appease  passions  or  quiet  the 
mind,  till  such  time  as  I have  likewise  removed  some  other  of  their  more 
eminent  and  ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  ' ' 

tents:  to  divert  all,  I cannot  hope;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chietest, 

is  that  which  I aim  at. 

latueris.n  ' ‘-Et  omnes  fama a*"  garrul^laudct.^  “"Ratable  1 fir’ while  death ' took £ 

without  any  of  these  acquisitions.  , ijked,  and  these  deceive  me  with  false  promises, 

some  of  my  friends,  to  others  I remain  another 'milking  myself  known  to  a third,  my  age  mcreases, 

AVliilst  1 am  canvassing  one  party,  captivating  anoti  er,  surfeited  with  human  worthlessness,  I rest 

in  Home.  Chy treus  in  deliciis. 
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Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  but  to  an  under- 
standing man  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Caesar  himself  hath  been  denied, 
u and  when  two  stand  equal  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike, 
one  of  necessity  must  lose.  Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously?.  It 
hath  a familiar  thing  for  thee  thyself  to  deny  others.  If  every  man  might 
have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  emperors,  kings,  princes:  if 
whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  insatiable  appetite  affects,  our  preposterous 
judgment  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in  an  instant, 
a mere  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is  repelled,  that  dig- 
nities, honours,  offices,  are  not  always  given  by  desert  or  worth,  but  for  love, 
affinity,  friendship,  affection,  1 great  men’s  letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are 
bought  and  sold.  “ y Honours  in  court  are  bestowed  not  according  to  men  s 
virtues  and  good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes),  but  as  every  man 
hath  means,  or  more  potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred.”  With  us  in  France 
(z  for  so  their  own  countryman  relates)  “ most  part  the  matter  is  carried  by 
favour  and  grace;  he  that  can  get  a great  man  to  be  his  mediator,  runs  away 
with  all  the  preferment.”  Indig nissimus  plerumque  prce/ertur,  Vatinius 

Catoni,  illaudatus  laudatissimo ; 

“Servi  dominantnr;  aselli 

Ornantur  plialeris,  dephalerantur  equi.”  » 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a man’s  seat,  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned, 
grave  and  wise.  “ One  professeth  (b  Cardan  well  notes)  for  a thousand  crowns, 
but  he  deserves  not  ten,  when  as  he  that  deserves  a thousand  cannot  get  ten.” 
Salcvrium  non  dat  multis  salem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts  as  coaches. 
And  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds,  0 Frincipes  non  sunt  qui  ob  insig- 
nem  virtutem  principatu  digni  sunt , he  that  is  most  worthy  wants  employment; 
he  that  hath  skill  to  be  a pilot  wants  a ship,  and  he  that  could  govern  a com- 
monwealth, a world  itself,  a king  in  conceit,  wants  means  to  exercise  his  worth, 
hath  not  a poor  office  to  manage,  and  yet  all  this  while  he  is  a better  man  that 
is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  regno,  though  he  want  a kingdom,  “dthan  he  that 
hath  one,  and  knows  not  how  to  rule  it a lion  serves  not  always  his  keeper, 
but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion,  and  as  8 Polydore  Yirgil  hath  it,  multi 
reges  ut  pupilli  ob  inscitiam  non  regunt  sed  reguntur.  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
was  a brave  king,  but  wanted  a kingdom;  Perseus  of  Macedon  had  nothing  of 
a king,  but  the  bare  name  and  title,  for  he  could  not  govern  it : so  great  places 
are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons  unrespected.  Many  times  too,  the  ser- 
vants have  more  means  than  the  masters  whom  they  serve,  which  f Epictetus 
counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient.  But  who  can  help  it  ? It  is  an  ordi- 
nary thing  in  these  days  to  see  a base  impudent  ass,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insuf- 
ficient, to  be  preferred  before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put  himself  forward, 
because  he  looks  big,  can  bustle  in  the  world,  hath  a fair  outside,  can  tem- 
porise, collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath  good  store  of  friends  or  money;  whereas  a 
more  discreet,  modest,  and  better-deserving  man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a repulse. 
’Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which  Tiresias  adviseth  Ulysses  in  the 
e poet, “Accipe  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere,”  &c.  is  still  in  use;  lie,  flat- 
ter and  dissemble:  if  not,  as  he  concludes, “ Ergo  pauper  eris ,”  then  go 

like  a beggar  as  thou  art.  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Lipsius,  Budseus,  Cardan, 


• PtEderatus  In  300  Laccdrcmoniorum  numerum  non  electus  risit,  gratulari  se  dicens  clvitatem  habere  30o 
c.ve9  se  meliores.  * Kissing  goes  by  favour.  r vKneas  Syl.  do  raiser,  eurial.  Dantur  honored in  curbs 

Sins  8fihU'oll!i'n  r»n°ieSrt  i)” tute8’  ^ Ut  qulsque  (litior  est  atque  potentior,  eb  mngis  bonoratur.  « Sesel- 
lius,  lib.  2.  do  lepub.  Oalloiuin.  Favore  apud  nos  et  gratia  plerumque  res  agitur;  et  qui  commodum 

nr,<.ll!nI1i-ntCtl|fS|UI.U  intercess°rem>  aOituin  fere  liabent  ad  omnes  prefectures.  * “ Slaves  govern  • asses 
are  decked  with  trappings;  horses  are  deprived  of  them."  a inmeritus  ncriti  munus  ore... , V 

divrriil11  l?USi ,mt>UtUr’  Ill6i  Pr°fttetur  niille  i coronutls,  cum  ncc  decern  mereatur;  alius  fe  diverso’ niillo 
dignus,  vix  decern  consequi  potest.  0 Epist.  dcdic.  disput.  Zeubbeo  Bondemontio  et  Cosmo  I’ueplain 

11  Quunt  is  qui  regnat,  et ngnandi  sit  Impcritus.  'Lib  "2  hist  fMinUH.itnni.nl  10  “Uceiaio. 

quibus  mlnlstratur.  nor.  lib.  2.  Sat.  0.  “ Learn  howto  grawrich."  locuP1'itlorca 
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lived  and  died  poor.  Gesner  was  a silly  old  man,  haculo  innixus,  amongst  all 
those  huffing  cardinals,  swelling  bishops  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode 
on  foot-clothes.  It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men, 

“ The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,”  but  as  the  wise 
man  said,  11  Ghauce,  and  sometimes  a ridiculous  chance.  * Casus  plerumque 
ridiculus  multos  elevavit.  ’Tis  fortune’s  doings  as  they  say,  which  made  Bru- 
tus now  dying  exclaim,  0 misera  virtus,  ergo  nihil  quam  verba  eras,  atqui 
ego  te  tanquam  rein  exercebam,  sed  tu  serviebas  fortunes.  Believe  it  lieie- 
after,  O my  friends!  virtue  serves  fortune.  Yet  be  not  discouraged  (O 
my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I have  said,  it  may  be  otherwise, 
though  seldom  I confess,  yet  sometimes  it  is.  But  to  your  farther  content, 
I’ll  tell  you  a 1 tale.  In  Moronia  pia,  or  Moronia  felix,  I know  not  whether, 
nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cathedral  church,  a fat  prebend  fell  void. 
The  carcass  scarce  cold,  many  suitors  were  up  in  an  instant.  I he  first  had 
rich  friends,  a good  purse,  and  he  was  resolved  to  outbid  any  man  before  he 
would  lose  it,  every  man  supposed  he  should  carry  it.  The  second  was  my 
lord  Bishop’s  chaplain  (in  whose  gift  it  was),  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have 
it.  The  third  was  nobly  born,  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great  parents, 
patrons,  and  allies.  The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth,  he  had  newly  found 
out  strano-e  mysteries  in  chemistry,  and  other  rare  inventions,  which  he  would 
detect  to°the  public  good.  The  fifth  was  a painful  preacher,  and  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt,  he  had  all  their  hands  to  Ins 
certificate.'  The  sixth  was  the  prebendary’s  son  lately  deceased,  his  father 
died  m debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a wife  and  many  poor  children.  The 
seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been 
formerly  made  for  the  next  place  in  his  lordship’s  gift.  The  eighth  pretended 
great  losses,  and  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  church,  what  pains  he  had  taken 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  besides  he  brought  noblemen  s letters.  The  mnt 
had  married  a kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.  The  tenth 
was- a foreign  doctor,  a late  convert,  and  wanted  means.  The  eleventh  would 
exchange  for  another,  he  did  not  like  the  formers  site  could  not  agree  with 
his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon  any  terms,  he  would  be  gone.  The  t\\  elft 
and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a right  honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  such  a one  as  lived  private  m the  university,  but  he  had  neit  e 
means  nor  money  to  compass  it;  besides  he  hated  all  such  courses,  he  cou 
not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicit  his  cause,  an 
therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for,  or Took  af  er 
it.  The  good  bishop,  amongst  a jury  of  competitors  thus  perpiexed  and  no 
yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  o 
accord,  mere  motion  and  bountiful  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university 
student,  altogether  unknown  to  him  but  by  fame;  and  to  he  brief,  the  acade- 
mical scholar  had  the  prebend  sent  him  for  a present.  The  news  was 
sooner  published  abroad,  but  all  good  students  rejoiced,  and  were  euich  cheeie 
m,  with  it  though  some  would  not  believe  it;  others,  as  men  amazed  said  it 
1C  miracle;  but  one  amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and  said 
juvai  tandem  studiosum  esse,  et  Deo  Integra  corde  servire.  \ on  have  heaid  y 

2d  present,  every  man  (there’s 

as  lie  can;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  tins,  , ij 

hint  would  make  him  immortal,”  and  that  "after  his  decease  has  books  should 


I,  Solomon,  Eoolcs  lx.  M.  *Jat.  Menip. 


t Menip.  k “ 0 wretched  virtt-d  1 you  arc  therefore 

kEF  aro  — “aut 


fortune.  i i nit  uuiu  1 .. 

fan  mortal!  tatem  debit.  u Lib.  de  lib.  proprUs. 
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be  found  in  ladies’  studies:  °Dignum  Iciude  virum  Musa,  vetat  mori.  But 
why  shouldest  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas  so  to  heart1?  It  may  be 
thou  art  not  fit ; but  a p child  that  puts  on  his  father  s shoes,  hat,  headpiece, 
breastplate,  breeches,  or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one, 
or  wear  the  other;  so  wouldest  thou  do  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  magis- 
tracy: thou  art  unfit:  “ And  what  is  dignity  to  an  unworthy  man,  but  (as 
q Sal  vianus  holds),  “a  gold  ring  in  a swine’s  snout?”  Thou  art  a brute.  Like 
a bad  actor  (so  rPlutarch  compares  such  men  in  a tragedy),  diadema  fert,  at 
vox  non  auditur : Thou  wouldest  play  a king’s  part,  but  actest  a clown,  speakest 
like  an  ass.  ‘Magna  petis,  Phaeton , et  quce  non  viribus  istis,  &c.,  as  J ames  and 
John  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  did  ask  they  knew  not  what:  nescis,  temerarie, 
nescis;  thou  dost,  as  another  Suffenus,  overween  thyself;  thou  art  wise  in 
thine  own  conceit,  but  in  other  more  mature  judgment  altogether  unfit  to 
manage  such  a business.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  than  any  of  thy 
rank,  God  in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee  for  some  other  fortunes,  sic 
superis  visum.  Thou  art  humble  as  thou  art,  it  may  be ; hadst  thou  been 
preferred,  thou  wouldest  have  forgotten  God  and  thyself,  insulted  over  others, 
contemned  thy  friends,  ‘been  a block,  a tyrant,  or  a demi-god,  sequiturque 
superbia  formam:  “*  Therefore,”  saith  Chrysostom,  “ good  men  do  not  always 
find  grace  and  favour,  lest  they  should  be  puffed  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow 
insolent  and  proud.” 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they  think 
veterem  ferendo  invitant  novam,  “by  taking  one  they  provoke  another:”  but 
it  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  for  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
abusing  each  other;  lis  litem  generat;  ’tis  much  better  with  patience  to  bear, 
or  quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an  ass  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  I strike  him 
again?  And  when  “his  wife  Xautippe  struck  and  misused  him,  to  some 
friends  that  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and  say,  Eia  Socrates,  eia 
Xantippe,  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more  by  clapping  of 
hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  upon 
small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  men’s  procurements,  with  much  vex- 
ation of  spirit  and  anguish  of  mind,  all  which  with  good  advice,  or  mediation 
of  friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had  taken  place. 
Patience  in  such  cases  is  a most  sovereign  remedy,  to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dis- 
semble it,  to  x forget  and  forgive,  “ynot  seven,  but-  seventy-seven  times  as 
often  as  he  repents  forgive  him;”  Luke  xvii.  3.  as  our  Saviour  enjoins  us, 
stricken,  “to  turn  the  other  side:”  as  our  1 Apostle  persuades  us,  “to  recom- 
pense no  man  evil  for  evil,  but  as  much  as  is  possible  to  have  peace  with  all 
men:  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap  burning  coals  upon  our  ad- 
veisaiy  s head.  ‘ For  "if  you  pub  up  wrong  (as  Chrysostom  comments),  you 
get  the  victory;  he  that  loseth  his  money,  loseth  not  the  conquest  in  this  our 
philosophy.  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thyself  unto  him  first,  yield 
to  mm.  Durum  et  durum  non  jadunt  murum,  as  the  diverb  is,  two  refractory 

Euclid Tn  PI nIGr  lgree(  the.oulf  mfns  t0  overcome  is  to  relent,  obsequio  mnces. 
revenld  M.nt  ^ hl®bl,'C)thbep  had  angered  him,  swore  he  would  be 

b ”he  S m ied’  “ Let  me  not  live  if  1 do  not  make  thee  to 
love  me  again,  upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified, 


Flectitur  obsequio  curvntus  ab  arbore  ramus 
1'  rangis  si  vires  experire  tuas.” 


“A  branch  if  easily  bended  yields  to  thee, 
hull  hard  it  breaks;  the  difference  you  see.’* 


« ‘ T,lc  rnus(?  (ol'hlds  the  praiseworthy  man  to  die.” 

•Ovid,  m et ,subfj • trSMdv1rtumBlndkatndign2Tnrtl81  cv!rc,,ll"s  aureus  in  nwibus  su|3? 


r Qui  induit  tlioracem  nut  galeam,  &c. 

, , is  in  naribus  suisf  rIn  Lvsandro 

oiHtn  i < C0  bon.  viri  “"quando  gratiam  non  acciplunt,  ne  in  sul 
rcmedium  est  oblivlo. TMirxvm^rMat  ^ °,?mneris,npcSl Ugentlores official,  u Allan.  » Injurinrum 
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The  noble  family  of  the  Colonni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city 
by  that  furious  Alexander  the  Sixth,  gave  the  bending  branch  therefore  as 
an  impress,  with  this  motto,  Flecti  potest,  frangi  non  potest,  to  signify  that  he 
might  break  them  by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop,  for  they  fled  in 
the  midst  of  their  hard  usage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  were  honourably 
entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  according  to  their  callings.  Gentleness  in 
this  case  might  have  done  much  more,  and  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so 
perverse,  it  may  be  by  that  means  thou  mayest  win  him;  dfavore  et  benevo- 
lentia  etiam  immcmis  animus  mansuescit,  soft  words  pacify  wrath,  and  the 
fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome;  'a  generous  lion  will  not  hurt  a beast 
that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is  infestus  infestis, 
a terror  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resistance.  It 
was  the  symbol  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  it,  for 

“ f Quo  quisque  est  major,  magis  est  placabilis  inB,  1 a A greater  man  is  soonest  pacified, 

Et  faciles  motus  mens  generosa  capit.”  | A noble  spirit  quickly  satisfied.” 


It  is  reported  by  gGualter  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours  (who  lived 
400  years  since),  that  King  Edward  senior,  and  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales, 
being  at  an  interview  near  Aust  upon  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
prince  sent  for,  refused  to  come  to  the  king;  he  would  needs  go  over  to  him; 
which  Llewellyn  perceiving,  <<hwent  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  and  embracing 
his  boat,  would  have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his 
humility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over  his  pride  and  folly ; and  thereupon 
was  reconciled  unto  him  and  did  his  homage.  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him, 
put  it  up,  if  thou  beest  a true  Christian,  a good  divine,  an  imitator  of  Christ, 
(“  ‘for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no  revenge  ),  thou 
wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  <<kand  bless  them  that  persecute,  thee,  be 
patient,  meek,  humble,  &c.  An  honest  man  will  not  offer  thee  injury,  pro- 
bus  non  vult;  if  he  were  a brangling  knave,  ’tis  his  fashion  so  to  do;  where 
is  least  heart  is  most  tongue;  quo  quisque  stultior  eo magis  insolescit,  the  more 
sottish  he  is,  still  the  more  insolent:  “‘Do  not  answer  a fool  according  to 
nis  folly.”  If  he  be  thy  superior,  “bear  it  by  all  means,  grieve  not  at  it,  let 
him  take  his  course;  Annitus  and  Melitus  ““may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt 
me;”  as  that  generous  Socrates  made  answer  in  like  case.  Mens  immota 
manet,  though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  horses,  broken  on  the 
■wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs,  the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.  Tis  an  ordi- 
nary  thing  for  great  men  to  vilify  and  insult,  oppress,  injure,  tyrannise,  to 
take  what  liberty  they  list,  and  who  dare  speak  against?  Miserurn  est  ab  eo 
Icedi,  quo  non  possis  queri,  a miserable  thing  tis  to  be  inj  ured  of  him,  fi  om  w horn 
is  no  appeal : “and  not  safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a 
man  at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  Pollio  was  aware  of,  when  Octavianus  pio- 
voked  him.  ’Tis  hard  I confess  to  be  so  injured:  one  of  Chilos  three, difficult 
things:  “ p To  keep  counsel;  spend  his  time  well ; put  up  injuries:  but  be 

thou  patient,  and  qleave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.  “ ‘Vengeance  is  mine  and  1 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.”— “ I know  the  Lord,”  saith  ‘David,  “ will  avenge 
the  afflicted  and  judge  the  poor.” — “No  man  (as  ‘Plato  farther  adds)  can  so 
severely  punish  his  adversary,  as  God  will  such  as  oppress  miserable  men. 

““  Iterum  ille  rem  judicatam  judicat, 

Majoreque  mulct!  mulctat.” 


a Ileliodorus"  ' Iteipsa  reperi  nihil  esse  homini  melius  facilitate  et  dementia.  Ter.  Adelph, 

, n . . „ in  Glouc  11  Usque  ad  pectus  ingressus  est  aquam,  &c.,  cynibam  amplcctens,  sapien- 

UssYme  rexStSMta  mcamvidt  superbiam,  et  saplentia  triumpbavU  ineptiam; 

uut°tutuin  in  eum  scribcre  qui  potest  proscribere.  p Arcana  tacere,  “ n sCn 

ferre,  ditficillimum.  « Psal.  xlv.  ' Rom.  xll.  ■ Psal.  xl.  . 12  ‘ Null™  tarn  judgment 

ulcisci  potest,  quam  Deus  solct miserorum  oppressores.  ■ Arcturus  In  l laut.  ue  aajuaicww  j t, 
uguin,  and  punishes  with  a still  greater  penalty.” 


Mem.  7.J 
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If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  be  so;  if 
thou  believest  the  one,  believe  the  other : JErit,  erit,  it  shall  be  so.  Nemesis 
comes  after,  serd  sed  serid,  stay  but  a little  and  thou  shalt  see  God’s  just 
judgment  overtake  him. 

“xRaro  antecedentem  scelestura  I “Yet  with  sure  steps,  though  lame  and  slow, 

Deseruit  pede  pcena  claudo.”  | V engeance  o’ertakes  the  trembling  villain's  speed." 

Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1 Sam.  xv.  33.  “ Thy 

sword  hath  made  many  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 
amongst  other  women.”  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others. 
Conradinus,  that  brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a well-prepared  army  into 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  King  Charles,  and  put  to  death 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth ; a little  after  ( ultionem  Conradini  mortis,  Pandul- 
phus  Collinutius,  Hist.  Neap.  lib.  5.  calls  it),  King  Charles’s  own  son,  with  two 
hundred  nobles,  was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this 
only,  but  in  all  other  offences,  quo  quisque  peccat  in  eo  punietur,  vthey  shall 
be  punished  in  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  part,  like  nature,  eye  with  or  in 
the  eye,  head  with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with 
effects  of  lust;  let  them  march  on  with  ensigns  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on, 
trumpets  sound  taratantarra,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  of  countries, 
minder  infants,  deflower  virgins,  destroy,  burn,  persecute,  and  tyrannise,  they 
shall  be  fully  rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and 
that  to  their  desert. 


“zAd  genernm  Cererissine  ca»de  et  sanguine  panel 
Descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranni.” 


“ Few  tyrants  in  their  beds  do  die, 

But  stabb’d  or  maim’d  to  hell  they  hie.” 


Oftentimes  too  a base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  God’s  justice 
^ t0  torture’  and  vex  them>  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a crocodile.  They 

shall  be  recompensed  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was 
hanged  on  the  gallows  he  provided  for  Mordecai;  “They  shall  have  sorrow  of 
heart,  and  be  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven,”  Thren.  iii.  64,  65,  66.  Only 
be  thou  patient:  8 vincit  quipatitur:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  crowned. 
Yea,  but  tis  a hard  matter  to  do  this,  flesh  and  blood  may  not  abide  it;  ’tis 
grave,  grave!  no  (Chrysostom  replies),  non  est  grave,  6 homo!  ’tis  not  so 
gnevous,  neither  had  God  commanded  it,  if  it  had  been  so  difficult.”  But 

£7  fh  l ?°7:  “EafHy  he  follows  it,  “if  thou  shalt  look  to  heaven, 
behold  the  beauty  of  it,  and  what  God  hath  promised  to  such  as  put  up  injuries.” 
But  ffi  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi  repellere,  as  the  custom  of  the  world  is 
to  right  thyself,  or  hast  given  just  cause  of  offence,  ’tis  no  injury  then,  but  a 

p.imishme7,’ , 70U  hast  deserved  as  much : A te  principium , in  te 
quod  a tejuit;  peccasti,  quiesce,  as  Ambrose  expostulates  with 

tostamfJtV*  t f ^ w10nysluS  of  Symcuse,  in  his  exile,  was  made 
Tn  Sir!!1  dT>patie,  nterfer^dum,fortasse  nos  tale  quid  fecimus,  quum 

Zt  7^  he  7se  y.pi,t  lfc  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his 

’Tis  dTffilSSTom5  T m kspr0sper7  he  had  formerly  showed  others, 
lis  dully  s axiom,  ferre  ea  molestissime  homines  non  debent  mice  ivsorum 

culp.  contracla  ,un,  self  <lo,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is,  ^fmey  Xnk 

themselves.  Tor  he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  atain  Aa&f  5 

nZTlZ  TSNT™  ?“'■  Ihe  least  Vy  1 agSpleeB  and  a 

pecked  his  Ailed  hse^  aSS  0VCr’Vl“:ll:,C:i  a tl'Ctlewarp's  nest,  the  little  bird 
the  eagles  Sus  outrf  T,  the  h“mblc-b<*  in  the  fable  flung  down 

<“£  ,he2  ‘5here  wrn  not  begged 

lnjuriam  miser  est.  Leo  ser.  ’ b Roque  pracTn*sset  Dnn^rA'1  ChA',st!aJ10s  n,on  <lnl  Patitur,  sed  qui  fadt 
Quod  non  cupiat  ulcisci.  apa»,  inquit : nullum  animal  tarn  pusillum 
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lex  talionis,  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do : if  thou  wilt  live  quietly  thy- 
self, B do  no  wrong  to  others  ; if  any  be  done  thee,  put  it  up,  with  patience 
endure  it,  for  “ “this  is  thankworthy,”  saith  our  apostle,  “if  any  man  for  con- 
science towards  God  endure  grief,  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved;  for  what 
praise  is  it  if  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently!  But 
if  when  you  do  well,  ye  suffer  wrong  and  take  it  patiently,  there  is  thanks  with 
God  ; for  hereunto  verily  we  are  called.”  Qui  mala  non  fert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est 
per  impatientiam  quod  bonus  non  est,  “ he  that  cannot  bear  injuries,  witnesseth 
against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,”  as  Gregory  holds.  “ 1 ’Tis  the  nature 
of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the  property  of  all  honest  men  patiently 
to  bear  them.”  Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio.  The  wolf  in  the  “emblem 
sucked  the  goat  (so  the  shepherd  would  have  it),  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a 
wolfs  nature;  'a  knave  will  be  a knave.  Injury  is  on  the  other  side  a good 
man’s  footboy,  his  fidus  Achates,  and  as  a lackey  follows  him  wheresoever  lie 
goes  Besides,  misera  est  fortuna  qua.  caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a miserable 
estate  that  wants  enemies:”  it  is  a thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore 
with  more  patience  to  be  endured.  Cato  Censonus,  that  upright  Cato  ot 
whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable  eulogium,  bene  fecit  quod aliter  facere 
non  potuit,  was  “fifty  times  indicted  and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  as 
° Ammianus  well  hath  it,  Quis  erit  innocens  si  clam  vel  palam  acciisasse  suffi- 
ciat?  if  it  be  sufficient  to  accuse  a man  openly  or  in  private,  who  shall  be 
free  1 If  there  were  no  other  respect  than  that  of  Christianity,  religion  and  the 
like,  to  induce  men  to  be  long-suffering  and  patient,  yet  metkinks  the  nature 
of  injury  itself  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  quiet,  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,, 
discontents,  anguish,  loss,  dangers  that  attend  upon  it  might  restrain  the  cala- 
mities of  contention:  for  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters  the  games  go  to  the 
box  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend;  the  lawyers  get  all;  and  therefore  it 
they  would  consider  of  it,  alien  a pericula  cautos,  other  mens  misfortunes  in 
this  kind,  and  common  experience  might  detain  them.  * The  more  they  con- 
tend, the  more  they  are  involved  in  a labyrinth  of  woes,  and  the  catastrophe 
is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragon  s conflict  m Pliny ; 
the  dragon  got  under  the  elephant’s  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long,  till  he 
fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall,  so  both  weie 
ruined.  ’Tis  a hydra’s  head,  contention ; the  more  they  strive,  the  more  they 
may:  and  as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a scurvy  face  in  it, 
brake  it  in  pieces : but  for  that  one  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a moment : 
for  one  injury  done  they  provoke  another  cumfcenore,  and  twenty  enemies  ior 
one.  Noli  irritare  crabrones,  oppose  not  thyself  to  a multitude  . but  if  thou 
hast  received  a wrong,  wisely  consider  of  it,  and  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose 
thyself  with  patience  to  bear  it.  This  is  the  safest  course,  and  thou  shah 

find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet.  . ,. 

-il  say  the  same  of  scoffs,  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies,  defamations, 

detractions,  pasquilling  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to  our 
disgrace  : ’tis  but  opinion;  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  Police 
digest  them,  they  would  reflect  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first.  A wise 
citizen,  I know  iiot  whence,  had  a scold  to  his  wife:  when  she  brawled,  he 
played  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means  madded  her  more,  bemuse  she  saw 
that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a crowd  when  one  called  him  back 
and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn,  Ego , inquit  non  ndeor,  took 
no  notice  of  it.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by  Aristophanes,  and 

e Quod  tin!  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  no  fecoris.  £ j P et  11.  1 Slq"^n,r™m^  licet,  usque 

dam  11  a,  ct  bonorum  ped  ssequa  est  rtuiia.  ;ul)jlcito  qulK  fiunt  aliis,  furtum,  convitia,  &c. 

recurret.  “ By  many  indignities  » ® Catoni  dies  dicta  ab  mimics. 

Et  in  iis  in  to  admissis  non  cxcandesces.  Epictetus.  . * ° a ^ ,”nj0  Seu  vincor,  semper  ego  macu  or. 

ilSSSrawssr- 
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misused  to  liis  face,  but  he  laughed  as  if  it  concerned  him  not:  and  as  ^Elian 
relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befell  him,  going 
in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance ; even  so  should  a 
Christian  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him,  per  infamiam  et  bonamfamam  gras- 
sari  ad  immortalitatem,  march  on  through  good  and  bad  reports  to  immor- 
tality, rnot  to  be  moved:  for  honesty  is  a sufficient  reward,  probitas  sibi 
prcemium ; and  in  our  times  the  sole  recompence  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well : but 
naughtiness  will  punish  itself  at  last,  8 Jmprobis  ipsa  nequitia  supplicium.  As 
the  diverb  is, 


“ Qoi  benfc  fecerunt,  illi  sna  facta  sequentur; 
Qui  male  fecerunt,  facta  sequentur  eos : " 


“They  that  do  well,  shall  hare  reward  at  last; 
But  they  that  ill,  shall  suffer  for  that’s  past." 


Yea,  but  I am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  exploded:  my 
notorious  crimes  and  villainies  are  come  to  light  ( deprendi  miserum  est ),  my 
filthy  lust,  abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open,  my  good  name’s  lost, 
my  fortune’s  gone.  I have  been  stigmatised,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned  and 
condemned,  I am  a common  obloquy,  I have  lost  my  ears,  odious,  execrable, 
abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content,  ’tis  but  a nine  days’  wonder,  and  as 
one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another,  one 
rumour  is  expelled  by  another;  every  day  almost  come  new  news  unto  our 
ears,  as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  in  the  air,  monsters  born, 
prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an  earthquake  in  Hel- 
vetia, Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a great  plague  in 
Constantinople,  a fire  at  Prague,  a dearth  in  Germany,  such  a man  is  made 
a lord,  a bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  pressed  to  death,  for  some  murder, 
treason,  rape,  theft,  oppression,  all  which  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a kind  of 
admiration,  detestation,  consternation,  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in 
silence  : thy  father’s  dead,  thy  brother  robbed,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour 
hath  killed  himself;  ’tis  heavy,  ghastly,  fearful  news  at  first,  in  every5 man’s 
mouth,  table  talk;  but  after  a while  who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it?  It  will  be 
so  with  thee  and  thine  offence,  it  will  be  forgotten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft, 
rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason,  <tc.,  thou  art  not  the  first  offender,  nor 
shalt  not  be  the  last,  ’tis  no  wonder,  every  hour  such  malefactors  are  called 
in  question,  nothing  so  common,  Quocunque  in  populo,  quocunque  sub  axe.  * 
Comfort  thyself,  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  were  guiltless  him- 
self should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone  should  accuse  thee  that 
were  faultless,  how  many  executioners,  how  many  accusers  wouldst  thou 
have  ? If  every  man’s  sins  were  written  in  his  forehead,  and  secret  faults 
known,  how  many  thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed  thine  offence?  It 
may  be  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned  thee,  the 
spectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  deserved  much  more,  and  were  far  more  cmiltv 
than  thou  thyself.  But  it  is  thine  infelicity  to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a public 
example  of  justice  to  be  a terror  to  the  rest;  yet  should  everv  man  have  his 
desert  thou  wouldest  peradventure  be  a saint  in  comparison;  vexat  censurd 
columbas,  poor  souls  are  punished;  the  great  ones  do  twenty  thousand  times 
worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  of. 

•Nor  rete  accipitri  tenditur  ncque  milvio  ! “Timnnt'onftn  , ,,  i .. 

Qui  male  faciuntnobia;  illis  qui  nil  faciunt  tenditur.”  | Bu?  stfc  gins’  & 

Be  not  dismayed  then,  humanum  est  errare,  we  are  all  sinners,  daily  and 
oui  y subject  to  temptations,  the  best  of  us  is  a hypocrite,  a grievous  offender 

Smmit?Sta’,M°  ' ^ DaVk1’  Pfer’  “W  mortal  sins  do  we 

1 , , ‘rf  S‘NV’  e Patent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the 

q ■ of  thy  life,  for  that  foul  offence  thou  hast  committed?  recover  thy 
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credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Themistocles  did,  for  be  was  a most  debauched 
and  vicious  youth,  sedjuventce  maculas  prceclaris  factis  delevit,  but  made  the 
world  amends  by  brave  exploits;  at  last  become  a new  man,  and  seek  to  be 
reformed.  He  that  runs  away  in  a battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight 
again;  and  he  that  hath  a fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he  did  before. 
Nemo  desperet  meliora  lapsus,  a wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an 
honest  man ; he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  received 
again  with  all  men’s  favours,  and  singular  applause;  so  Tally  was  in  Rome, 
Alcibiades  in  Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quod  Jit,  in- 
fectum  non  potest  esse,  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ; trouble  not  thy- 
self, vex  and  grieve  thyself  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c.  No  better 
way,  than  to  neglect,  contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning 
of  it,  Deesse  robur  arguit  clicacitas : if  thou  be  guiltless  it  concerns  thee  not 

“ * Irrita  vaniloquce  quid  curas  spicula  lingua:, 

Latrantem  curatne  alta  Diana  canern  1 ” 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  bai'king  of  a dog  1 They  detract,  scoff  and  rail, 
saith  one,  yand  bark  at  me  on  every  side;  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  some- 
times given  to  Alexander  for  a present,  vindico  me  ab  illis  solo  contemptu,  I lie 
still  and  sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  z Expers  ter r oris  Achilles 
armatus:  as  a tortoise  in  his  shell,  a virtute  medme  involvo,  or  an  urchin  round, 
nil  moror  ictus,  ba  lizard  in  camomile,  I decline  their  fury  and  am  safe. 

“Integritas  virtusque  suo  munimine  tuta,  I “Virtue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence, 

Non  patet  adversse  morsibus  invidice | Care  not  for  envy  or  what  comes  from  thence/* 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoff,  and  slander,  sapiens  contumelia  non  afficitur,  a wise 
man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved  because  he  knows,  contra  SycoqJiantce  mor- 
sum  non  est  remedium , there  is  no  remedy  for  it : kings  and  princes,  wise, 
grave,  prudent,  holy,  good  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike.  c 0 Jane  a 
tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit,  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  J upiter  s guardians, 
may  not  help  in  this  case,  they  cannot  protect ; Moses  had  a Dathan,  a 
Corath,  David  a Shimei,  God  himself  is  blasphemed:  nondum  felix  es  site 
nondum  turba  dericlet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  Jiegium 
est  cum  bene  feceris  male  audire,  the  chiefesb  men  and  most  understanding  are 
so  vilified;  let  him  take  his  e course.  And  as  that  lusty  courser  in  HCsop, 
that  contemned  the  poor  ass,  came  by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a 
pack  on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  ass : contemnentur  ah  iis  quos 
ipsi  prius  contempsere,  et  irridebuntur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi prius  irrisere,  they  shall 
be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided. 
Let  them  contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scoff,  slander, 
abuse,  wrong,  curse  and  swear,  feign  and  lie,  do  thou  comfort  thyself  with  a 
good  conscience,  to  sinu  gaudeas,  when  they  have  all  done,  “ f a good  conscience 
is  a continual  feast,”  innocency  will  vindicate  itself:  and  which  the  poet 
gave  out  of  Hercules,  diis  fruitur  iratis,  enjoy  thyself,  though  all  the  world 
be  set  against  thee,  contemn  and  say  with  him,  Elogium  mild  prce  forihus, 
my  posy  is,  “ not  to  be  moved,  that  emy  palladium,  my  breastplate,  my 
buckler,  with  which  I ward  all  injuries,  offences,  lies,  slanders;  I lean  upon 
that  stake  of  modesty,  so  receive  and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force  of 
liver  and  spleen.”  And  whosoever  lie  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instruc- 
tions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 


% Pmnprnr  Fmb  61  cent  3.  “ Why  should  yon  regard  the  harmless  6hafts  of  a vain-speaking  tongue 

f Tua  to  consclentia  aalvare,  in  cubiculum  ingredere,  ubi  e/ialedicant : Palladium  illud 

pectodopponotnon  movori ‘"conaisto  modes'll*  vein'll  audi  innitens,  exciplo  ct  frangostultissimumimpetum 
LLvoris.  Putcan.,  lib.  2.  cpist.  68. 
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In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clergymen  truly 
devout,  and  so  live  as  they  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if 
soldiers  would  quietly  defend  us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would 
be  liberal  and  humble,  citizens  honest,  magisti'ates  meek,  superiors  would 
give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men  would  stand  in  awe : if 
parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children,  and  they  again  obedient  to  their 
parents,  brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants 
trusty  to  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would  be  lov- 
ing and  less  jealous:  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live  after 
God’s  laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us;  but 
being  most  part  so  irreconcilable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious, 
and  malicious,  prone  to  contention,  anger  and  revenge,  of  such  fiery  spirits, 
so  captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  virtue,  void  of  grace,  how 
should  it  otherwise  be  ? Many  men  are  very  testy  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake, 
apt  to  quarrel,  apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that 
is  said  or  done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  themselves  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  disquietness  to  others,  smatterers  in  other  men’s  matters,  tale-bearers, 
whisperers,  liars,  they  cannot  speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when 
they  should,  Et  suam  partem  itidem  tacere,  cum  aliena  estoratio:  they  will 
speak  more  than  comes  to  their  shares,  inall  companies,  andbythose  bad  coui’ses 
accumulate  much  evil  to  their  own  souls  (qui  contendit,  sibi  convicium  facit), 
their  life  is  a perpetual  brawl,  they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives, 
children,  servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends,  they  can  agree 
with  nobody.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  submissive,  and  quiet,  these 
matters  are  easily  remedied : they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect, 
contemn,  or  take  no  notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.  If  it  be 
a natui’al  impediment,  as  a red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or  any  such 
imperfection,  infirmity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first 
thyself,  ’and  so  thou  shalt  surely  take  away  all  occasions  from  others  to  jest 
at,  or  contemn,  that  they  may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Yatinius 
was  wont  to  scoff  at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies’  obloquies 
and  sarcasms  in  that  kind;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
that  brake  a company  of  fine  glasses  presented  to  him,  with  his  own  hands, 
lest  he  should  be  overmuch  moved  when  they  were  broken  by  chance.  And 
sometimes  again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss  to  make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a saucy  companion,  no  better 
means  to  vindicate  himself  to  purchase  final  peace : for  he  that  suffers  him- 
se!f  to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishness  will  let  every  man 
baffle  him,  shall  be  a common  laughing  stock  to  flout  at.  As  a cur  that  goes 
t rough  a village,  if  he  clap  his  tail  between,  his  legs,  and  run  away  every 
cur  will  insult  over  him:  but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give 
but  a counter-snarl,  there’s  not  a dog  dares  meddle  with  him : much  is  in  a 
man  s courage  and  discreet  carriage  of  himself. 

Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life 
tiom  “'lends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters,  companions,  neighbours,  our 
own  defaults,  ignorance,  errors,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  <fec., 
to  g°°d  remeJies  to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts 

author’  whi^0  T*”  1Carjf;  KPecial  antidotes  both  in  Scripture  and  human 

unto  wSf VVh- n°  W1  °bserVe’  sha11  Purchase  much  ease  and  quietness 
unto  himself:  I will  point  out  a few.  Those  prophetical,  apostolical  admo- 

himself  lntlTsai  to  all>  wliafc  Solomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ 

himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  “Fear  God:  obey  the  prince : 


ana  to  showtlmV  noiigKelonBcd  ?o him  but'go^ds  “of  ttomtaf'1*’  ^ ra°th°r  * Wh°r°’ t0  prcrent  oW°W. 
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bfe  sober  and  watch : pray  continually : be  angry  but  sin  not : remember  thy 
last : fashion  not  yourselves  to  this  world,  &c.,  apply  yourselves  to  the  times  : 
strive  not  with  a mighty  man:  recompense  good  for  evil,  let  nothing  be  done 
through  contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind,  every  man 
esteeming  of  others  better  than  himself:  love  one  another;”  or  that  epitome 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  “ love  God  above 
all,  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;”  and  “ whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them;”  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  used  as  a motto,  kHierom  commends  to  Oelantia  as  an  excellent 
way,  amongst  so  many  enticements  and  worldly  provocations,  to  rectify  her  life. 
Out  of  human  author’s  take  these  few  cautions,  “ 'Know  thyself.  Be  contented 
with  thy  lot.  “Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor  parasites,  they  will  bring  thee  to 
destruction.  “Have  peace  with  all  men,  war  with  vice.  pBe  not  idle.  qLook 
before  you  leap.  r Beware  of,  Had  I wist.  “Honour  thy  parents,  speak  well 
of  friends.  Be  temperate  in  four  things,  lingua , locis,  ocuUs,  et  poculis. 
Watch  thine  eye.  t Moderate  thine  expenses.  Hear  much,  speak  little,  asus- 
tine  et  abstine.  If  thou  seest  aught  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself.  Keep 
thine  own  counsel,  reveal  not  thy  secrets,  be  silent  in  thine  intentions.  xGive 
not  ear  to  tale-tellers,  babblers,  be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation:  yjest  with- 
out bitterness : give  no  man  cause  of  offence:  set  thine  house  in  order:  “take 
heed  of  suretyship.  a Fide  et  dijfide,  as  a fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you 
trust.  bLive  not  beyond  thy  means.  “Give  cheerfully.  Pay  thy  dues 
willingly.  Be  not  a slave  to  thy  money;  d omit  not  occasion,  embrace  oppor- 
tunity, lose  no  time.  Be  humble  to  tliy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals, 
affable  to  all,  “but  not  familiar.  Flatter  no  man.  fLie  not,  dissemble  not. 
Keep  thy  word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a good  resolution.  Speak  truth. 
Be  not  opiniative,  maintain  no  factions.  Lay  no  wagers,  make  no  compari- 
sons. gFind  no  faults,  meddle  not  with  other  men’s  matters.  Admire  not 
thyself.  hBe  not  proud  or  popular.  Insult  not.  Fortunam  reverenter  habe. 
i F ear  not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  k Grieve  not  for  that  which  cannot 
be  recalled.  Undervalue  not  thyself.  “Accuse  no  man,  commend  no  man 
rashly.  Go  not  to  law  without  great  cause.  Strive  not  with  a greater  man. 
Cast  not  off  an  old  friend,  take  heed  of  a reconciled  enemy.  nIf  thou  come 
as  a guest  stay  not  too  long.  Be  not  unthankful.  Be  meek,  merciful,  and 
patient.  Do  good  to  all.  Be  not  fond  of  fair  words.  0 Be  not  a neuter  in  a 
faction;  moderate  thy  passions.  p Think  no  place  without  a witness.  q Ad- 
monish thy  friend  in  secret,  commend  him  in  public.  Keep  good  company. 
rLove  others  to  be  beloved  thyself.  Ama  tanquam  osurus.  Amicus  tardo 
fas.  Provide  for  a tempest.  Noli  irritare  crabrones.  Do  not  prostitute  thy 
soul  for  gain.  Make  not  a fool  of  thyself  to  make  others  meny.  Marry  not 
an  old  crony  or  a fool  for  money.  Be  not  over  solicitous  or  curious.  Seek  that 
which  may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater  than  thou  art.  Take  thy  pleasure 
soberly.  Ocymum  ne  terito.  “Live  merrily  as  thou  canst.  4 Take  heed  by 
other  men’s  examples.  Go  as  thou  wouldest  be  met,  sit  as  thou  wouldest  be 

kLib.  2.  ep.  25.  iNosce  teipsum.  ■»  Contentus  abi.  »Ne  Adas  opibus,  neque  parasitis,  trahunt 
,'n  prsecipitium.  •Pacem  cum  hominibus  liabe,  bellum  cum  vitiis.  Othon.  2.  imperat.  symb.  * D»mon 
te  nunquam  otiosum  inveniat.  Micron.  a Diu  deliberandum  quod  statucnduin  est  scmel.  r Insipientis 
est  dicere  non  putaram.  • Ames  parentem,  si  mquum ; aliter,  feras ; pnestes  parcntibus  pietatem,  amicis 

dilectionem.  * Comprime  linguam.  Quid  de  quoquo  viro  et  cui  dicas  saspo  caveto.  Libentius  audias 
quam  loquaris;  vivc  ut  vivas.  » Epictetus  : optime  feceris  si  ea  fugeris  qua:  In  alio  reprchendis.  Nemiui 
dixeris  qua:  nolis  efferri.  1 Fuge  susurrones.  Percontatorem  fugito,  &c.  r Sint  sales  sine  vilitate.  Sen. 
i Sponde,  presto  noxa.  *Camsrar.  erab.  55.  cent.  2.  cave  cui  crcdas,  vel  nemlni  fidas  Epicarmus. 

k Tecum  habita.  • Bis  dat  qul  cito  dat.  d Post  est  occasio  calva.  • Nimia  familiaritas  parit  con- 
temptum.  1 Mendacium  servile  vitium.  * Arcanum  neque  inscrutaberis  ullius  unquam,  commissumqua 

teges,  llor.lib.  1.  ep.  li).  Nee  tua  laudabis  studia  aut  aliena  reprendes  Hor.  cp.  lib.  18.  * Ne  to 

qutesiveris  extra.  1 Stultum  est  timere,  quod  vitari  non  potest.  k De  re  amissa  irreparabili  ne  doleas. 
i Tanti  eris  alii3  quanti  tibi  fueris.  1,1  Nominem  vel  laudes  vel  aocuses.  ” Nullius  hospitis grata  est 
moralonga.  • Solonis  lex  apud  Aristotclem;  Gcllius,  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  r Nullum  locum  pules  sine  teste, 
semper  adesse  Deum  cogita.  s Secrctb  amioos  admone,  lauda  palam.  'Ut  ameris,  amabilis  esto.  Eros 
et  anteros  gemclli  Veneris,  amatio  ct  redamatio.  Plat.  • Dam  fata  sinunt  vivite  lieti,  bencca. 
upurime  in  vita  utile,  cx  aiiis  observare  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet.  Ter. 
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found,  “yield  to  the  time,  follow  the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  fears 
and  cares?  xLive  innocently,  keep  thyself  upright,  thou  needest  no  other 
keeper,”  <fcc.  Look  for  more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  <fcc., 
and  for  defect,  consult  with  cheese-trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 


MEMB.  VIII. 


Against  Melancholy  itself. 


“Evert  man,”  saith  ySeneca,  “ thinks  his  own  burthen  the  heaviest,” and 
a melancholy  man  above  all  others  complains  most ; weariness  of  life,  abhor- 
ring all  company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  bashful- 
ness, and  those  other  dread  symptoms  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggravate 
this  misery ; yet  compared  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  heinous  as  they 
be  taken.  For  first  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition,  curable  or 
incurable.  If  new  and  in  disposition,  ’tis  commonly  pleasant,  and  it  may  be 
helpea.  If  inveterate,  or  a habit,  yet  they  have  lucicla  intervalla,  sometimes 
well,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  more  continuate,  as  the  zYejentes  were  to  the 
Romans,  ’tis  hostis  magis  assiduus  quam  gravis,  a more  durable  enemy  than 
dangerous : and  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts  are  annexed  to 
it.  First  it  is  not  catching,  and  as  Erasmus  comforted  himself,  when  he  was 
grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it  was  most  troublesome,  and  an  intoler- 
able pain  to  him,  yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  loathsome  to  the 
spectators,  ghastly,  fulsome,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  leprosies,  wounds, 
sores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either  admit  of  no  company, 
terrify  or  offend  those  that  are  present.  In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is 
wholly  to  themselves : and  those  symptoms  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared 
to  the  opposite  extremes.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious,  solitary,  &c., 
therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders  as  some  are,  no  sharkers,  no 
conycatchers,  no  prowlers,  no  smell-feasts,  praters,  panders,  parasites,  bawds, 
drunxards,  whoremasters ; necessity  and  defect  compel  them  to  be  honest  ' 
as  Mitio  told  Demea  in  the  “comedy, 

“ Hffic  si  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus, 

Non  sinit  egestas  facere  nos.” 


“ Xl  w.e  be,  hoaesfc . ’twas  poverty  made  us  so : ” if  we  melancholy  men  be  not 
as  bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  ’tis  our  dame  melancholy  kept  us  so:  Non  deerat 
voluntas  sea  facultas. b 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities,  solitariness  makes 
them  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspicion  wary,  which  is  a necessary  humour 
in  these  times,  Nam pol  qui  maxime  cavet,  is  scope  cantor  captusest,  “he  that 
takes  most  heed,  is  often  circumvented  and  overtaken.”  Fear  and  sorrow 
keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them  from  any  dissolute  acts,  which 

bov  d b°  dneSS  thl'USt  meQ  upon  : they  are  therefore  no  sicarii,  roar  in- 
boys  thieves  or  assassins.  As  they  are  soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon 

by  soft  words  and  good  persuasions  reared.  Wearisomeness ^f  life  makes 

If  thef St^olTb- eS°^ed  0n  the  tranft0IT  vain  P^sures  of  the  world. 
If  Z,  toll  , Z UnS’ they  are  wise  and  wel1  understanding  in  most  other. 
If  t be  inveterate,  they  are  msensati,  most  part  doting,  or  quite  mad  insen 

2;  23tul0;sr°^  hut1 most  happy  and  “^them- 
ves.  Dotage  is  a state  which  many  much  magnify  and  commend-  so  is 

thmk  fS  and,f01  7’  as  h®.  said>  d hie  f uror,  6 superi,  sit  mild  perpetuus.  * Some 
thmL  fool,  and  d.azard,  hvo  the  morriost  UTes,  „ Ajax  m Sophocles,  7Z 

*v  s;  ... ...... 

Uniooiqne  imam  °nua  intolcrabilo  videtur  zLivius  PU8lS!“  "wninicntiim  munlmcnto  non  egcro. 

tue  will  but  the  way  was  wanting.-  crplautusLlvius-  d pe^XcTtU  h “ »* 
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scire  vita  jucundissima,  “’tistlie  pleasantest  life  to  know  nothing;  biers  mo- 
tor uni  remedium  ignorantia,  “ ignorance  is  a downright  remedy  of  evils.’ 
These  curious  arts  and  laborious  sciences,  Galen’s,  Tully’s,  Aristotle’s,  Jus- 
tinian’s, do  but  trouble  the  world  some  think;  we  might  live  better  with  that 
illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance;  entire  idiots  do  best,  they 
are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with  fears,  and  anxiety,  as  other 
wise  men  are:  for  as  ehe  said,  if  folly  were  a pain,  you  should  hear  them 
howl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street,  but  they 
are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and  in  some  f countries,  as  amongst  the 
Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the  common 
stock.8  They  are  no  dissemblers,  liars,  hypocrites,  for  fools  and  madmen 
tell  commonly  truth.  In  a word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pitied, 
which  some  hold  better  than  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  than  merry,  better 
to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  qiodm  sapereet  ringi,  to  be  wise  and  still  vexed;  bet- 
ter to  be  miserable  than  happy:  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Of  Physic  which  cureth  with  Medicines. 

After  along  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-natural  things  and  their 
several  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  I am  come  now  at 
last  to  Pharmaceutice,  or  that  kind  of  physic  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which 
apothecaries  most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops,  Many  cavil  at 
this  kind  of  physic,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other 
disease,  because  those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best 
m health  as  h Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people  are 
still  sound  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  use  of  physic,  they  live  commonly 
120  years,  and  Ortelius  in  his  itinerary  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  I orest  of 
Arden,  “Hliey  are  very  painful,  long-lived,  sound,  &c.  'Martianus  Capella, 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were  (much  like  our  western 
Indians  now)  “bigger  than  ordinary  men,  bred  coarsely,  very  long-lived,  inso- 
much, that  he  that  died  at  a hundred  years  of  age,  went  before  his  tune. 
&c.  Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo-Grammaticus,  Aubanus  Bohemus,  sav  the  like 
of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biarmia  Corelia,  all  oier 
Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healthful,  and  very  long- 
lived,  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  physic,  the  name  of  it  is  not  once 
heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius  in  his  accurate  description  of  Iceland,  ibU<, 
makes  mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  o 
living  “ which  is  dried  fish  instead  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats, 
most’part  they  drink  water  and  whey,  and  yet  without  physic  or  physician, 
they  live  many  of  them  250  years.”  I find  the  same  relation  by  Lenus,  and 
some  other  writers,  of  Indians  in  America.  Paulus  J ovius  m his  desciiption 
of  Britain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  observe  as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there 
was  of  old  no  use  of  “physic  amongst  us,  and  but  little  at.  this  day,  except  i 
be  for  a few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  courtiers,  and  stall-fed  gentlemen 
lubbers.  The  country  people  use  kitchen  physic,  and  common  experience  tells 
us  that  they  live  freest  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  that  make  least  use 
of  apothecaries’  physic.  Many  are  overthrown  by  preposterous  use  ot  it,  and 

« Parmcno  Cmlestlmc,  Act.  8.  SI  stultltia  dolor ^ lm ntt 

quius.  Sands  lib  1 fol.  89.  8 Q^s  hodlo  content!  ad  centum 

»uSnf  “Tl.*  C.  deLNup  PMlol.  ^ 
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thereby  get  their  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped : n some  think  phy- 
sicians kill  as  many  as  they  save,  and  who  can  tell,  “ ° Quot  Themison  cegros 
autumno  Occident  uno  ?”  “ How  many  murders  they  make  in  a year,”  qui- 

hus  impune  licet  hominem  occidere,  “ that  may  freely  kill  folks,”  and  have  a 
reward  for  it,  and  according  to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a new  physician  must 
have  a new  church-yard;  and  who  daily  observes  it  not!  Many  that  did  ill 
under  physicians’  hands,  have  happily  escaped,  when  they  have  been  given 
over  by  them,  left  to  God  and  nature,  and  themselves ; ’twas  Pliny’s  dilemma 
of  old,  “ p every  disease  is  either  curable  or  incurable,  a man  recovers  of  it  or 
is  killed  by  it ; both  ways  physic  is  to  be  rejected.  If  it  be  deadly  it  cannot 
be  cured ; if  it  may  be  helped,  it  requires  no  physician,  nature  will  expel  it 
of  itself.”  Plato  made  it  a great  sign  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  common- 
wealth, where  lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound;  and  the  Romans  distasted 
them  so  much  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and 
Celsus  relate,  for  600  years  not  admitted.  It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold, 
no  not  worthy  the  name  of  a liberal  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  qPet.  And. 
Canonherius,  a patrician  of  Rome  and  a great  doctor  himself,  “ one  of  their 
own  tribe,”  proves  by  sixteen  arguments,  because  it  is  mercenary  as  now  used, 
base,  and  as  fiddlers  play  for  a reward.  J uridicis,  medicis,  fsco  fas  vivere 
rapto,  ’tis  a corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art,  no  profession ; the  beginning,  prac- 
tice, and  progress  of  it,  all  is  nought,  full  of  imposture,  uncertainty,  and  doth 
generally  more  harm  than  good.  The  devil  himself  was  the  first  inventor  of 
it:  Inventum  est  medicina  meum,  said  Apollo,  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the 
devil?  The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it,  and  they  were  all  deluded  by 
Apollo’s  sons,  priests,  oracles.  If  we  may  believe  Varro,  Pliny,  Columella, 
most  of  their  best  medicines  were  derived  from  his  oracles.  Aesculapius  his 
son  had  his  temples  erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures;  but,  as 
Lactantius  holds,  he  was  a magician,  a mere  impostor,  and  as  his  successors, 
Phaon,  Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecrates  (another  god),  by  charms,  spells, 
and  ministry  of  bad  spirits,  performed  most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever 
wrote  in  physic  to  any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commen- 
tator Galen,  whom  Scaliger  calls  Fimbriam  Hippocratis ; but  as  r Cardan  cen- 
sures them,  both  immethodical  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their 
precepts  confused,  their  medicines  obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected. 

I hose  cur  es  which  they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their 
patients’  confidence,  8 and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  than  out  of  any  skill 
of  theiis,  which  was  veiy  small,  he  saith,  they  themselves  idiots  and  infants, 
as  aie  all  their  academical  followers.  The  Arabians  received  it  from  the 
Greeks,  and  so  the  Latins,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own, 
ut  so  imperfect  still,  that  through  ignorance  of  professors,  impostors,  mounte- 
banks, empirics,  disagreeing  of  sectaries  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  there 
be  diseases),  envy,  covetousness,  and  the  like,  they  do  much  harm  amongst  us. 
they  are  so  different  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
imes  the  parties  constitution, t disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  con- 
iaiy  p 13 » S1£  J one  saith  this,  another  that,”  out  of  singularity  or  opposition, 
as  ne  said  ot  Adrian i multitudo  medicorum  principem  interfecit,  “ a multitude  of 
physicians  hath  killed  the  emperor;”  plus  d medico  quam  d ?norbo  periculi, 
moie  danger  there  is  from  the  physician,  than  from  the  disease.”  Besides, 
there  is  much  imposture  and  malice  amongst  them.  “All  arts  (saith  x Cardan) 

Usni^piMi°tM^umraa.eXpi?n!Ss^a  C‘  o ju"°8tra3  nogo“8ntu'; ! ct  W0*  homJnem  Occident, 

Illppoc.  libros.  rPrafat  do  contrail  mod  in  l''terpretationcs  politico-morales  in  7 Apliorism. 

CTi  vc,v«: 

cina  sponte  cam  acccrsit.  * Lib.  i.  do  sap.  Quines  artcs  fraudem  udmittunt,  sola  mcdi 
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admit  of  cozening,  physic,  amongst  the  rest,  doth  appropriate  it  to  herself;” 
and  tells  a story  of  one  Curtins,  a physician  in  Venice;  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  practised  amongst  them,  the  rest  of  the  physicians  did  still  cross 
him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines  they  would  prescribe 
cold,  miscentes  pro  calidis  frigida, pro  frigidis  humida,  pro  purgantibus  astrin- 
gentia,  binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  pevturbabant.  If  the  party  miscarried, 
Curtium  damnabant,  Curtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed  from  them : if  he  re- 
covered, then  ythey  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation,  imposture,  malice, 
there  is  amongst  them : if  they  be  honest  and  mean  well,  yet  a knave  apothe- 
cary that  administers  the  physic,  and  makes  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite 
harm,  by  his  old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  drugs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo, 
&c.  See  Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8,  Cordus’  Dispensatory,  and  Brassivola’3 
Pxamen  simpl.  &c.  But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm  than  rash- 
ness, their  art  is  wholly  conjectural,  if  it  be  an  art,  uncertain,  imperfect,  and 
got  by  killing  of  men,  they  are  a kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men-slayers  ; 
chixurgeons  and  apothecaries  especially,  that  are  indeed  the  physicians  hang- 
men, curnijices,  and  common  executioners;  though  to  say  truth,  physicians 
themselves  come  not  far  behind;  lor  according  to  that  facete  epigiam  of 
Maximilianus  Urentius,  whats  the  difference1? 


“ Cliirurgicus  medico  quo  differt  1 scilicet  isto, 

Enecat  hie  succis,  enecat  ille  nianu  : 

Carniflce  hoc  ambo  tantum  differre  videntur, 

Tardius  hi  faciunt,  quod  facit  ille  cito.”  z 

But  I return  to  their  skill;  many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  stone,  strangury,  gout,  Tollere  nodosam  nescit  medicina 
Podagram ; a quartan  agues,  a common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all, 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it.  If  by  pulses, 
that  doctrine,  some  hold,  is  wholly  superstitious,  and  I dare  boldly  say  with 
b Andrew  Dudeth,  “ that  variety  of  pulses,  described  by  Galen,  is  neither 
observed  nor  understood  of  any.”  And  for  urine,  that  is  meretnx  medicorum, 
the  most  deceitful  thing  of  all,  as  Forestus  and  some  other  physicians  have 
proved  at  large:  I say  nothing  of  critic  days,  errors  : in  indicat: ions  3 The 
most  rational  of  them,  and  skilful,  are  so  often  deceived,  that  as  Tholosanus 
infers,  “ I had  rather  believe  and  commit  myself  to  a mere  empiric,  than  to  a 
mere  doctor, and  I cannot  sufficiently  commend  that  custom  of  the  Babylonians, 
that  have  no  professed  physicians,  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  mai  re 
to  be  cured which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  Egyptians : Strabo,  Saidus,  am 
Aubanus  Bohemus  of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physic, 
amongst  them,  did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our 
nrofessors  do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did. 
serve-  “ d one  cured  the  eyes,  a second  the  teeth,  a third  the  head,  another 
the  lower  parts,”  &c.,  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity  to  do  good,  they  made  nei- 
ther art  profession,  nor  trade  of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed, 
and  therefore  Cambyses  in  0 Xenophon  told  Cyrus,  that  to  his  thinking  pi} - 
sicians  “ were  like  tailors  and  cobblers,  the  one  mended  our  sick  bodies,  as  the 
Lher  did  our  clothes.”  But  I will  urge  these  cavilling  and  contumelious 
arguments  no  farther,  lest  some  physician  should  mistake  me,  and  de: ny  mo 
p . i __  T nm  s;cv.  for  my  part,  I am  well  persuaded  of  physic.  I can 

distinguish  the  abuse  from  the  use,  iu  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences; 
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{Aliud  vinum,  aliud  ebrietas,  wine  and  drunkenness  are  two  distinct  things. 
I acknowledge  it  a most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo, 
AEsculapius,  and  the  first  founders  of  it,  merito  pro  diis  habiti,  were  worthily 
counted  gods  by  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.  And 
whereas  Apollo  at  Delos,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other 
gods  were  confined  and  adored  alone  in  some  peculiar  places : Aesculapius  had 
his  temple  and  altars  every  where,  in  Corinth,  Lacedaemon,  Athens,  Thebes, 
Epidaurus,  &c.  Pausanius  records,  for  the  latitude  of  his  art,  diety,  worth, 
and  necessity.  With  all  virtuous  and  wise  men  therefore  I honour  the  name 
and  calling,  as  I am  enjoined  “ to  honour  the  physician  for  necessity’s  sake. 
The  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifteth  up  his  head,  and  in  the  sight  of  great 
men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and 
he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,”  Ecclus.  lviii.  1.  But  of  this  noble  sub- 
ject how  many  panegyrics  are  worthily  written?  For  my  part,  as  Sallust  said 
of  Carthage,  prcestat  silere  quavi  pauca  dicere;  I have  said,  yet  one  thing  I 
will  add,  that  this  kind  of  physic  is  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used, 
upon  good  occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not  take  place.  And  ’tis  no 
other  which  I say,  then  that  which  Arnoldus  prescribes  in  his  8.  Aphorism. 
“ g A discreet  and  goodly  physician  doth  first  endeavour  to  expel  a disease  by 
medicinal  diet,  then  by  pure  medicine:”  and  in  his  ninth,  “hhe  that  may  be 
cured  by  diet,  must  not  meddle  with  physic.”  So  in  1 1.  Aphorism.  “ 1 A modest 
and  wise  physician  will  never  hasten  to  use  medicines,  but  upon  urgent 
necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too:”  because  (as  he  adds  in  his  13.  Aphorism.), 
“k  Whosoever  takes  much  physic  in  his  youth,  shall  soon  bewail  it  in  his  old 
age:”  purgative  physic  especially,  which  doth  much  debilitate  nature.  For 
which  causes  some  physicians  refrain  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  or  else 
sparingly  use  them.  1 Henri cus  Ayrerus  in  a consultation  for  a melancholy 
person,  would  have  him  take  as  few  purges  as  he  could,  “ because  there  be  no 
such  medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the 
parts  of  our  body,  weaken  nature,  and  cause  that  cacochymia,”  which  “Celsus 
and  others  observe,  or  ill  digestion,  and  bad  juice  through  all  the  parts  of  it. 
Galen  himself  confesseth,  ““that  purgative  physic  is  contrary  to  nature,  takes 
away  some  of  our  best  spirits,  and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies  •” 
But  this,  without  question,  is  to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unsea- 
sonably or  immoderately  taken : they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this  as  well 
as  most  other  infirmities.  Of  alteratives  and  cordials  no  man  doubts  'be  they 
snnples  or  compounds  I will  amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines, 
which  I find  m every  pharmacopoeia,  every  physician,  herbalist,  &c,  single  out 
some  of  the  chiefest.  ° 

Subsect.  II.— Simples  proper  to  Melancholy,  against  Exotic  Simples. 

Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  compound 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.  Alteratives  are  such  as  correct 

baX8  r DatUre’  al?eVDy  nay  hinder  or  resist  the  disease;  and  they  be 
herbs,  stones,  minerals,  &c.,  all  proper  to  this  humour.  For  as  there  be 
diverse  distinct  infirmities  continually  vexiim  us 
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“Diseases  steal  both  day  and  night  on  men, 
r or  Jupiter  hath  taken  voice  from  them 


So  there  be  several  remedies,  as  Mie  saith,  “each  disease  a medicine,  for  every 
purls  medicinis.  li  (^hranquVpot^  clb,s  medicinalibus,  quam 

k^idcunque  phannacluur  in  ju'ventla^d^Ucbinn'se^cctufe™^^ 

M d.°  Virlbus  ct  Paribus  co^VffdeprmdX6.1-  ^ 

suceos  et  spirit  us  abduclt,  substantia,.,  corports^fen ' '"^HcTod'^’  corp°r‘  purKnto  contrarium,  &c. 
quot  morborum  sunt  ideru,  tot  remediorum  genera  tarlis  potentUs  decorata.  H0Urnlu“- praif-  pra- 
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humour;  and  as  some  hold,  every  clime,  every  country,  and  more  than  that, 
every  private  place  hath  his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost 
to  the  domineering  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.  As  lone  discourseth, 

11  wormwood  groweth  sparingly  in  Italy,  because  most  part  there  they  be  mis- 
affected  with  hot  diseases : hut  henbane,  poppy,  and  such  cold  herbs . with  us 
in  Germany  and  Poland,  great  store  of  it  in  every  waste.”  Baracellus  Ilorto 
g&niali,  and  Baptista  Porta  Physiognomic^,  lib.  6.  cap.  23,  give  many  instances 
and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofs.  For  that  cause  belike  that 
learned  Fuchsius  of  Nuremburg,  “ rwhen  he  came  into  a village,  considered 
always  what  herbs  did  grow  most  frequently  about  it,  and  those  he  distilled  in 
a silver  alembic,  making  use  of  others  amongst  them  as  occasion  served.  I 
know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  simples  are  weak,  imperfect,  not 
so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southern  parts,  not  so  fit  to  be 
used  in  physic,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  afar  off:  senna,  cassia  out 
of  M>ypt,  rhubarb  from  Barbary,  aloes  from  Socotra:  turbith,  agaric,  myro- 
balanes,  hermodactils,  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  West,  and  some 
as  far  as  China,  hellebore  from  the  Antycine,  or  that  of  Austria  which  bears 
the  purple  flower,  which  Matthiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of  the  rest.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  sMaginus  commends  two  mountains, 
Mariola  and  Renagolosa,  famous  for  simples;1  Leander  Albertus,  Baldus  a 
mountain  near  the  Lake  Venacus  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  to  which  all  the 
herbalists  in  the  country  continually  flock;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia,  Munster, 
Mons major  in  Istria:  others  Montpelier  in  France;  Prosper  Altmus  prefers 
Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Ilorto  Indian  before  the  rest,  another  those  ot 
Italy  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious  in  this  kind,  whom 
Fuchsius  taxeth,  Inslit.  I 1.  sec.  1.  cap.  1.  “ x that  think  they  do  nothing, 
except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  .Ethiopia,  for  remedies  and  fetch  their 
physic  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Garamantes. 
Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a few  known 
and  common  garden  herbs,  than  our  bombast  physicians,  with  all  their  prodi- 
gious, sumptuous,  far-fetched,  rare,  conjectural  medicines;  without  all  ques- 
tion if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotic  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home  which  is 
virtue  equivalent  unto  them,  ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if  they  be  taken 
in  proportionable  quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better,  anc 
more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  ’tis  for  the  most  part,  as  Pliny  writes 
to  GallusP  “ y We  are  careless  of  that  which  is  near  us,  and  follow  that  w Inch  is 
afar  off,  to  know  which  we  will  travel  and  sail  beyond  the  seas,  whol  y neg ; ec : - 
that  which  is  under  our  eyes.”  Opium  in  Turkey  doth  scarce  offend,^ 
us  in  a small  quantity  it  stupifies:  cicuta  or  hemlock  is  a stiong  poison 
Greece  but  with  us  it  hath  no  such  violent  effects : I conclude  with  I.  A oschius, 
who  at’  he  much  inveighs  against  those  exotic  medicines,  bo  he ^P-miseth  by 
our  European,  a full  cure  and  absolute  of  all  diseases;  a capite  ad  casern, 
nostrce  regionis  herbal  nostris  corporibus  magis  conducunt,  our  owu 
Tree  best  with  us.  It  was  a thing  that  Fernelius  much  laboured  in  his 
French  practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestic  physic,  s 
did  z Janus  Cornarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus  in  Germany,  1.  B.  with  us,  aa 
fppeareth  by  a treatis^  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue  1G15,  to  prove  the  suih- 

1 Penottus  denar,  med.  Qurccunqueregio  producitslmplic^  et 

ln  ltal"d  ibi  plerumque  morbl  caUdi^aed  conaiUeravft  q^  ibi  crescebant  medica- 

Polonos  ubique  provemt  absyntliium.  Q ..  et  uliter  alimbacum  ideo  argenteum  circum 

menta,  slmplicia  frequentiora,  et  ns  plerunque  usus etaliter,  «uimo  ^ ^ magnus  herbanorum 
ferens.  B Uerba;  inedicis  utiles  omnium  in  Apulia  eia  prope  Beuacum  herbilegis  maxima 

numerus  undique  conduit.  Sincerus  Itiner.  Gallia.  . „ “ Mdus  mons  prope^m  ^ nltra  Garamantas  a 

notus 


ue  conduit.  Sincerus  Itiner.  Gallia.  “ ™ eTuitra  Uaimnantas  a 
notus.  1 Qui  so  nihil  effecisse  arbdrantur,  nisi  * AU  ^dotur  rustica  anus  una,  &c.  \ hp. 

tribus  mundl  partibus  exquisite  remedia  co"a^“"t'  , V coenoscenda  iter  ingredi  etmare  trar.smntere 
Ub.  8.  Proximorum  incuriosi  longinqua sectamui,  et  J^,sotic ® rcjeciti  domesticis  solum  uos  contentos  c 
solemus;  at  qua;  sub  oculis  posita  negligimus. 
voluit  Melcli.  Adam  us  vit.  qjus. 
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ciency  of  English  medicines,  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  If  our 
simples  be  not  altogether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like 
industry  were  used,  those  far-fetched  drugs  would  prosper  as  well  with  us,  as 
in  those  countries  whence  now  we  have  them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes, 
tobacco,  and  many  such.  There  have  been  diverse  worthy  physicians,  which 
have  tried  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kind,  and  many  diligent,  painful 
apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c.,  but  amongst  the  rest  those  famous 
public  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Nuremburg  in  Germany,  Leyden  in  PIol- 
land,  Montpelier  in  France  (and  ours  in  Oxford  now  in  fieri,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  ol  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Danvers,  Earl  of  Dauby),  are  much 
to  be  commended,  wherein  all  exotic  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and  liberal 
allowance  yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  students  may 
be  the  sooner  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them:  which  as  aFuchsius  holds 
• is  most  necessary  for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,”  and  as  great  a shame 
or  a physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a workman  not  to  know  his  axe 
saw,  square,  or  any  other  tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 


Subsect.  III.  Alteratives,  Serbs,  other  Vegetables,  &c. 

Amongst  these  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons  up,  lib.  3.  de  promise 

doctoi  cap  Z and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  folio  w- 

ing  alone  I find  appropriated  to  this  humour:  of  which  some  be  alteratives- 

which  by  a secret  force,  saith  Renod  »us,  “and  special  quality  expel  future 

ThiM?n  PClfnCt  7 those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  effects.” 

h -bs  in  Jl  TT  1U  othf.Plants>  ^ones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in 

skulD  m thf  H°VV  “aUy  things  are  related  ofa  man’s 

] What  several  virtues  of  corns  in  a horse-leg,  °of  a wolf’s  liver  &c 

Of^verseexcrenients  of  beasts,  all  good  against  several  diseases  1 Whafc 

extraordinary  virtues  are  ascribed  unto  plants  ? e Satyrivm  et  eruca  penem 

e?  igunt,  vitex  et  nymphea  semen  extinguunt,  fsome  herbs  provoke  lus/some 

again,  as  aguus  castus  water-lily,  quite  extinguisketh  seed;  popp/eauseth 

mired CtWSe  T f drunkenness,  &c.,  and  that  which  is  more  to  be'ad- 
mned,  that  such  and  such  plants  should  have  a peculiar  virtue  to  such  mrti 
cular  parts,  as  to  the  head,  aniseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  calamint  eye-bib  f- 
lavender,  bays,  roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  peony,  &c. 

liquorice,  enula  campana,  hyssop,  horehound,  water  germander  7“  £ 

heart  borage,  bugloss,  saffron,  baloi,  basil,  resemarf  Sit  rose’s  I ] 
the  stomach,  wormwood  mints  bef-nn-c-  y vmeu,  loses,  cSc.  for 

you  shall  find  a catalogue  of  herbs  nroner  and  U 1 1 merlaucholy 

in  Wecker,  Renodceus^  Heurnin,  /5  9 i m tVei7  Parfc-  See  more 
them,  as  first  of  alteratives  wbi/b  P i‘  Cap"  \Q>  *c-  * wil1  briefly  speak  of 

ohlafa.li 

’ Juice>  10°ts,  seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  decoctions, 

•*«- sssssz*  i,.As;in! 
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distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  die.,  for  such  kind  of  herbs  ho  diversely  varied. 
Bugloss  is  hot  and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amongst  those 
herbs  which  expel  melancholy,  and  ‘exhilarate  the  heart,  Galen,  lib.  6.  cap. 
80.  de  simpl.  med.  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  123.  Pliny  much  magnifies  this 
plant.  It  may  be  diversely  used ; as  in  broth,  in  k wine,  in  conserves,  syrups, 
&c.  It  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  against  this  malady  most  frequently  pre- 
scribed ; a herb  indeed  of  such  sovereignty,  that  as  Diodorus,  lib.  7 . bibl.  Plinius, 
lib.  25.  cap.  2.  et  lib.  21.  cap.  22.  Plutarch,  sympos.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Dioscorides, 
lib.  5.  cap.  40.  Cadius,  lib.  19.  c.  3.  suppose  it  was  that  famous  Nepenthes  of 
Corner,  which  Polydamna,  Thonis’s  wife  (then  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt),  sent 
Helena  for  a token  of  such  rare  virtue,  “ that  if  taken  steeped  in  wine,  if  wife 
and  children,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends 
should  die  before  thy  face,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a tear  for  them.” 

“ Qui  semel  id  patera  mistum  Nepenthes  Iaccho 
Hauserit,  hiclachrymam,  non  si  suavissima  proles, 

Si  german  us  ei  charus,  materque  paterque 
Oppetat,  anteoculos  ferro  confossus  atroci.” 

Helena’s  commended  bowl  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other  ingredient 
as  most  of  our  critics  conjecture,  than  this  of  borage. 

Balmi]  Melissa  balm  hath  an  admirable  virtue  to  alter  melancholy,  be  it 
steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan,  lib.  8. 
much  admires  this  herb.  It  boats  and  dries,  saith  “Heurnius,  in  the  second 
degree,  with  a wonderful  virtue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all  melan- 
choly vapours  from  the  spirits,  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  in  Dioscoridem. 
Besides  they  ascribe  other  virtues  to  it,  “ “as  to  help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the 
brain  expel  all  careful  thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations : ” the  same  words 
in  effect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius,  Leobel,  Delacampius, 
and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is  melancholy  than  to  steep 

this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink. 

Matthiolus,  in  his  fifth  book  of  Medicinal  Epistles,  reckons  up  scorzonera, 
“ “not  against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  vertiginous,  but 
to  this  malady;  the  root  of  it  taken  by  itself  expels  sorrow,  causeth  mirth 

and  lightness  of  heart.”  . ■,  . , , 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Caesar  Augustus,  m his  book 
which  he  writ  of  the  virtues  of  betony,  cap.  6.  wonderfully  commends  that 
herb,  animas  hominum  et  corpora  custodit,  securas  de  metu  reddit,  it  preserves 
both  body  and  mind,  from  fears,  cares,  griefs;  cures  falling  sickness,  this  and 
many  other  diseases,  to  whom  Galen  subscribes,  lib.  7. simpl.  med.  Dioscorides, 

lib.  4.  cap.  1.  &c.  , , ~ 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  used  therefore  in 

our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

Hop.  1 Lupulus,  hop,  is  a sovereign  remedy ; Fuchsius  cap.  58.  riant,  hist. 
much  extols  it;  “pit  purges  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.  Matthiol.  cap. 
140.  in  4.  Dioscor.  wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use  o 
it,  because  it  rarifies  and  cleanseth : we  use  it  to  this  purpose  m our  ordmary 

beer,  which  before  was  thick  and  fulsome.  . , , 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  are  likewise  magnified  and  muc  pr  - 
scribed  (as  I shall  after  show),  especially  in  hypochondriac  melancholy,  daily 
to  be  used  sod  in  whey:  and  as  Buffus  Ephesias,  qAreteus  relate,  by  bieakmg 
wind, 'helping  concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  with  the 
frequent  use  ol  them  alone. 

i Dicor  borago,  gaudla  semper  ago.  b *^‘nc°0[n^  * spiritibus. 

tap.  2.  prax.  med.  mira  vi  laetltiam  prabet ^ct  c : juvare,  cerebri  obstructioncs  rcsecare,  solict- 

**  Croprium  est  cjus  anlmum  lularem  reddero,  concoction  J ^ solum  ad  viperarum  morsus,  comi- 
tudines  fngare,  solicits*  imaginations  tollere  » Jf,  "h“aO  atcmqne  conctllat.  * Bile* 

«»les.  vertiginosos,  sed  per  ee  aecommodata  tr^‘“&raL“cik  lndix  deseript.  lib.  10.  cap.  2. 

utramque  detrahit,  o&ngumem  puigat.  ^eio.  I.  cap. 
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And  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  often  misaffected  in  melancholy,  I 
may  not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelion,  fumitory,  &c.,  which  cleanse  the 
blood.  Scolopendria,  cuscuta,  ceterache,  mug  wort,  liverwort,  ash,  tamarisk, 
genist,  maidenhair,  <fcc.,  which  must  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I may  add  roses,  violets,  capers,  featherfew,  scordium,  stoechas, 
rosemary,  ros  solis,  saffron,  ochyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  &c. 
That  Peruvian  chamico,  monstrosd  facullate,  &c.,  Linshcosteus  Datura;  and 
to  such  as  are  cold,  the  r decoction  of  guaiacum,  China,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras, 
the  flowers  of  carduus  benedictus,  which  I find  much  used  by  Montanus  in  his 
Consultations,  J ulius  Alexandrinus,  Lselius  Eugubinus,  and  others.  s Bernardus 
Penottus  prefers  his  herba  solis,  or  Dutch  sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this 
disease,  “and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon  the  earth  to  be  comparable  to  it.” 
It  excels  Homer’s  moly,  cures  this,  falling  sickness,  and  almost  all  other  infir- 
mities. The  same  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  out  of  Aponensis, 
which,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a cup  of  wine,  “ twill  cause  a 
sudden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  cheer  up  the  heart.”  Ant.  Guiane- 
rius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such.  u Jacobus  de  Dondis  the  aggregator, 
repeats  ambergrease,  nutmegs,  and  allspice  amongst  the  rest.  But  that  cannot 
be  general.  Amber  and  spice  will  make  a hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold  and 
moist.  Garcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  virtues  he  much 
magnifies  in  this  disease.  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  58.  admires  rue,  and  com- 
mends it  to  have  excellent  virtue,  “ x to  expel  vain  imaginations,  devils,  and 
to  ease  afflicted  souls.”  Other  things  are  much  magnified  y by  writers,  as  an 
old  cock,  a ram’s  head,  a wolfs  heart  borne  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  ap- 
proves; Prosper  Altinus,  the  water  of  Nilus;  Gomesius  all  sea-water,  and  at 
seasonable  times  to  be  sea-sick : goafs  milk,  whey,  &c. 

Subsect.  IV. — Precious  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  Alteratives. 

Precious  stones  are  diversely  censured ; many  explode  the  use  of  them  or 
any  mineral  in  physic,  of  whom  Thomas  Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his  tract 
against  Paracelsus,  and  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius,  “ z That  stones 
can  work  any  wonders,  let  them  believe  that  list,  no  man  shall  persuade  me- 
for  my  part,  I have  found  by  experience  there  is  no  virtue  in  them.”  But 
Matthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  a Dioseorides,  is  as  profuse  on  the  other 
side,  in  their  commendation ; so  is  Cardan,  Renodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius 
Marbodeus,  &c.  b Matthiolus  specifies  in  coral : and  Oswaldus  Crollius  Basil. 
Chym.  prefers  the  salt  of  coral.  “Christoph.  Encelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  131.  will 
have  them  to  be  as  so  many  several  medicines  against  melancholy,  sorrow  fear 
dulness,  and  the  like;  d Renodams  admires  them,  “ besides  they  adorn  kin °s’ 
crowns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich  our  household  stuff,  defend  us  from  enchant- 
ments, preserve  health,  cure  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and  exhi- 
larate the  mind.”  The  particulars  be  these. 

Granatus,  a precious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a pome- 
granate, and  imperfect  kind  of  ruby,  it  comes  from  Calecut;  “°if  hurm  about 
the  neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the°heart.” 
The  same  properties  I find  ascribed  to  the  hyacinth  and  topaz.  f They  allay 


r Hcumius,  1.  2.  consil.  185.  Scoltzii  consil.  77.  BPncf  denar  mod  n™....  m it 

pliantasmata  tollit;  solas  nullara  herbam  in  terrishuic  comparandam 1?mbumabon?tato^ 1 t n°>  Hn? 
mcdicamentum  in  celeri  cordis  confortationc,  et  ad  oinnes  qui  tristantur  &c  * “ u RnS«H„,.°r  mttra 
quod  vim  habet  miram  ad  hilaritatem  et  mult  pro  secreto  liabcnt  Bo.ndoletjU3-  Plenum 

^ Affllctas  mentes  relevat,  animi  imaginutionect  d»  nones  expellit  ’ $ u"' ^,°bS®V  8G‘ 

‘ Cratoni.  ep.  vol.  1.  Credatqul  vuitgemmas  miSaXSe;  mihl  qui  et  rationed  ’Sentia  SidiM 
aliter  rem  babere,  nullus  facile  persuadebit  falsum  esse  verum.  » L do  J™  ‘ Pi,  1 .d‘dicl 
corallum  ad  melancUollam  pnecipuo  valent.  o Margaritm  et  cemin si  SniritnTrnn'r„.f..f  “ar«ttrit®  ct 
dioliam  fugant.  d Praifat.  ad  lap.  prec.  lib.  2.  sect  2 do  ma? ^1*“*  Ct  cor*  m.eIan- 

illuatrant,  supcllcctUem  ditant,  is  fascino  tucntur,  morbis  mcdcntur  Banitafpm^nn001^011^  °inan^  digitos 
larant,  tristitiam  pcllunt.  « Encelius,  1.  3.  c.  4.  Suspends  i e eblEi « « “CrlTfn^  mCntcm  exlli* 
recroat.  fldcm,  cap.  5.  et  cap.  0.  de  Hyacintho  etTop^T  Irim  icda  t c t an^i  UislSn  piu't’  °‘ 
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an"er,  grief,  diminish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate  the  mind.  J If  it 
be  either  carried  about,  or  taken  in  a potion,  it  will  increase  wisdom,  saith 
Cardan,  “expel  fear;  he  brags  that  he  hath  cured  many  madmen  with  it, 
which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at 
first  ” Petrus  Bayerus,  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  vem  mecum,  Fran.  Rueus,  cap.  19.  de 
gemmis,  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  * a friend  of  wisdom  an  enemy  to 
folly.  Pliny,  lib.  37,  Solinus,  cap.  52,  Albertus  de  Lapid.,  Cardan.,  Encehus, 
lib.  3.  cap.  66.  highly  magnifies  the  virtue  of  the  beryl,  “ 1 it  much  avails  to  a 
good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts  causeth  mirt  , 

&c.  In  the  belly  of  a swallow  there  is  a stone  found  called  chehdonius, 

“ k which  if  it  be  lapped  in  a fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm,  will  cuie 

lunatics  roadmen,  make  them  amiable  and  merry. 

There  is  a kind  of  onyx  called  a chalcedony,  which  hath  the  same  qualities, 

«l  avails  much  against  fantastic  illusions  which  proceed  from  melancholy, 
■nreserve  the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body.  , 

P The  Eban  stone,  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with  borne 
about  or  given  to  drink,  “hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Levin £ Lemnius,  Institut.  ad.  vit.  cap.  58.  amongst  other  jewels,  makes 
mention  of^ two  more  notable;  carbuncle  and  coral, 

childish  fears  devils,  overcome  sorrow,  and  hung  about  the  neck  repress 
troublesome  dreams,”  which  properties  almost  Cardan  gi^s  to  that  gieen- 
coloured  °emmetris  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  m a img,  Rueus 

^Tchoias  Cabeus,  a Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnetical 
Philosophy  cap.  3.  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  a loadstone,  recites  many  sev 
opinions  • ^ome  say? that  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quisper  /rust, 
Zetjuventutem  Ztituet,  it  will,  like  viper’s  wine  restore 
lid  jet,  if  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melancholy  , let 

'TelTmkt^dmRes  the  emerald  for  its  virtues  in  pacifying  all  affections  of 
the  mind;  others  the  SS"— 

^ — in  their 

the  rest  ^ bins  rrill 

lib.  3.  Rondoletius,  lib.  h de  Testat.  c.  15,  ff  tions  of  the  mind,  for 

P;u"rreh“La 

V. «-  — 1 » •<**" 

g Lapis  hie  gestatus  aut  ebibltus  prudentiam  auget,  noct;;™iu[naibenUa!n;  ^ 

aUigatus  »anat  luuaticos,  ^ SSSa®  iram  'SffSl 

rconcbTs  etSSLp^d  I’crsas  et  Indos,  valde  cordialca  .ant,  &e. 
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Minerals .]  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold  and  some  other  minerals,  as  these 
have  done  of  precious  stones.  Erastus  still  maintains  the  opposite  part.  Dis- 
put.  in  Paracelsum,  cap.  A.fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  ““that  it  make3 
the  heart  merry,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a miser’s  chest at 
mihi  plaudo  simul  ac  nummos  conlemplor  in  area,  as  he  said  in  the  poet,  it  so 
revives  the  spirits,  and  is  an  excellent  recipe  against  melancholy, 

x For  gold  in  physic  is  a cordial, 

Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 


Aurum  potabile,  yhe  discommends  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the 
coirosive  waters  which  are  used  in  it : which  argument  our  Dr.  Guin  urgeth 
against  D.  Antonius.  z Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones  and  pot- 
able gold,  &c.,  “to  be  no  better  than  poison,”  a mere  imposture,  a non  ens; 
dug  out  ol  that  broody  hill  belike  this  golden  stone  is,  ubi  nascetur  ridiculus 
nms.  Paracelsus  and  his  chemistical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will 
letch  fire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  account- 
ing them  the  only  physic  on  the  other  side.  “Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophisters,  &c.  Apagesis  istos 
qui  Vulcamas  istas  metamorphoses  sugillant,  inscitice  soboles,  supince  pertinacice 
cilumnos,  &c.,  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  remedies  : 
and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a man  live  160  years,  or  to  the  world’s 
end,  with  their  ^A lexipharmacums,  Panaceas , Mummias,  unguentum  Arma- 
iium,  and  such  magnetical  cures,  Pampas  vitce  et  mortis,  Balneum  Diana: 

hfZTh1’  ft,  ™ Magico-physicum,  Amuleta  Martialia,  &c.  What  will  not 
he  and  his  followers  effect?  He  brags,  moreover,  that  he  was  privimmedi 
corum,  and  did  more  famous  cures  than  all  the  physicians  in  Em-ope  besides 

theirs1”  tluLhr  ^eParatlon.s  _sbould  farther  than  a drachm,  or  ounce  of 
calk  tbp^  hS°re.and  fu  some  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so  he 

calls  them),  horse  medicines,  ad  quorum  aspectum  Cyclops  Polyphemus  exhor 

, And  f ome  condemn  their  skill  and  magneSafcu“S: 

ma  to  magical  superstition,  witchery,  charms  vet  + u nTT  i • . 

vindicate  nevertheless,  and  infinitely  ,,S  them  Rrt  7 “‘‘““'f'  8 
extremes,  the  middle  sort  approve  of  minerals  t.l, .t  so  ar®  b'-'tI*  ‘a 
Lemnins,  lib.  3.  cap.  6,  * na,Z™ tmmends “old Ynwarff  * 

are  made  for  melancholy  men,  safth  WeckerfS  spec  7b  “ [f  T “3 
Penodseus  subscribes  lib  2 car,  9 o whom 

lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de  Cardiacis.  Danfel  SennSuf  'lib  T‘  /’  *ernel™lh- 
nacus,  Libavius,  Quercetanus  Oswaldus  Pmir  • • Va'>  t.  2.  cap.  9.  Auder- 
Matthiolus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Enktir\Eir0ny“US’  Rubeus>  and 
Matthiolum,  as  commended  and  former!  y^isedV*  nfre.as  a £l<?wen  el)ist-  ad 
many  others:  dMatthiolus  in  the  ssTe  d 7 Avicenna,  Arnoldus,  and 
cmy,  with  many  7*™™  °f  Potable  gold,  mer- 

them,  that  he  holds  “ eno  man  can  be  an  exe^ll  f°  f-U- ln  aPProbation  oi 
some  skill  in  chemistical  diSSSn,  if  Pb^cian  hath  not 

cured  without  mineral  medicines:”  ,Mk 


Koxium  ob  aquas  roefentes?  2Ep  ad  Mn  " arca  vlrorum-  xChaucer  y 
tuto  nec  commode  intra  corpus  sum  d Moi',lTvlum-  Metallica  omnia  in  u Z™  ^Aurl™  non  aurnra. 
vestri  doctorcs,  et  calceorum  mcorum  „n  ,!n,parae-  Stultlsshnus  pilus  “clnlti? S5 un°,vlsm°do  Parata,  nee 
plus  experts  cst  quam  vestraj  onines  A ,?.?!  “ doctio‘'es  sunt  quam  vester  GalonnTof  Ps  ? SClt  1uam.omnes 
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Subsect.  V. Compound  alteratives;  censure  of  compounds,  and  mixed  physic, 

Pliny,  lib.  24.  c.  1,  bitterly  iaxeth  all  compound  medicines,  “ f Men’s 
knavery, ’imposture,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  these  shops,  in  which 
every  man’s  life  is  set  to  sale : and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and 
inexplicable  mixtures,  far-fetched  out  of  India  and  Arabia;  a medicine  for  a 
botch  must  be  had  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.”  And  ’tis  not  without  cause  which 
he  saith;  for  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  g blame  m their  compositions, 
whilst  they  make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as  hFuchsius  notes.  They  think 
they  get  themselves  great  credit,  excel  others,  and  to  be  more  learned  than 
the  rest,  because  they  make  many  variations , but  he  accounts  them  fools,  and 
whilst  they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a name,  they 
become  ridiculous,  betray  their  ignorance  and  error.  A few  simples  well 
prepared  and  understood,  are  better  than  such  a heap  of  nonsense  confused 
compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries’  shops  ordinarily  sold  In  which  many 
vain,  superfluous,  corrupt,  exolete,  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Coi- 
narius) ; a company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrups,  juleps,  an  unneces- 
sary company  of  mixed  medicines;”  rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Many  times  (as 
Sippa  taxeth),  there  is  by  this  means  “'more  danger  from  the  medicine 
than  from  the  disease,”  when  they  put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave 
it  to  an  illiterate  apothecary  to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  honor  J 
health.  Those  old  physicians  had  no  such  mixtures;  a simple  potion  of  helle- 
bore in  Hippocrates’ time  was  the  ordinary  purge;  and  at  this  day,  saith 
kMat.  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth  ol  China,  then  physj-cu 
give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in  their  physic,  y 
altogether^ roots,  herbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines,  and  all  their  physic  m 
a manner  is  comprehended  in  a herbal:  no  science  no  school 
degree,  but  like  a trade,  every  man  in  private  is  instructed  of  his  master 
l Cardan  cracks  that  he, can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone  as  Hippocrates 
of  old  did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.  Let  the  best  of  our  rational 
physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a sufficient  reason  for  those  mtlica^ 
tures  why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithridate  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such 
quantity  J may  they  not  be  reduced  to  half  ora  quarter]  Frustrafit  per  plum 
<aa  the  spying  is)  quodferi potest  per  pandora;  300  simples  ^J^eP>Potl°’ 
or  a little  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose?  I know  not  what  Alkindus,  Capi 
vaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover,  the  best  of  them  all  and  most  *».twnal, 
have  said  in  this  kind;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his 
reader  to  my  judgment,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought;  why  such,  so  m y 
simples?  Rog.  Bacon  hath  taxed  many  errors  in  his  tract  de  graduatwni  , 
explained  some  things,  but  not  cleared.  Mercurialis,  in  Ins  book  de 
meS  gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  Romanian,  which  Hamech 
rilbfan and  Philonins  a Roman,  long  since  composed,  bnt  crnssc  a the 
rest.  If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  him  it  seems  they  weie,  and  those 
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Actuaries,  etc.  writ  of  old,  are  most  part  contemned.  Mellichius,  Cordus 
ecxer,  Quercetan  Renodseus,  the  V enetian,  Florentine  states  have  their  several 
receipts  and  magistrals:  they  of  Nuremburg  have  theirs,  and  Aimustana. 
xiiarmacopceia,  peculiar  medicines  to  the  meridian  of  the  city : London  here 
every  city,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures,  com- 
P^  receii)fcs>  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  antiquity,  and  all 
eis  in  xespect  of  himself.  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter  to  show  his 

will  - ZWV  °P,mi0natl7ve  feIW  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it 

theJ  d0te’  aDd  “ the  “6antime  ^ 
P TW  pa{.for  tbeir  new  experiments,  the  commonalty  rue  it. 

hensdo^I  nTfr^60!’  fc?,USi  ma7  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  appre- 

or Ostentation ^ as ^ th61’e  “ n°  SUGCh  fault>  n°  Such  ^bition,  no  novelty, 
pfn!!  <at  t 5 suPPosei  but  as  one  answers,  this  of  compound  medi 

‘ ^m°.S\n()h}e  and  P1’0fitable  “vention  found  out,  andTr^hUnt 
muOt  bTv  §l.eat  Jadgment,  wisdom,  counsel  and  discretion.”  Mixed°diseases 

to  correct  Thelt^^  ’““P1®* 

to  make  them  savoury  to  the  palate  pkklnt  fc^t  s ’p  TFl  l “T  tosmeI1> 
them  for  continuance  bv  a rim  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve 

ami  years  for  several^  L0 °ffW make  them  last  mouths 

approved,  and  Amoldu”  S'  hie  1 8 Tt  ^e 

dies  diem,  docet,  one  dav  teachetb  -\ru  M,  ,,°  bor  receipts  and  magistrals, 

phrases,  Z S°  -»rds  » 

season,  and  as  wits  vary  so  22  ZZ  I*  ebb  and  flow  with  the 

pladtum,  quo  capiatur,  habet”  “Everv  manOOhetil  Vaned*  “ Quisrlue  suum 
minds,”  and  yet  all  tending  in  ' a8  be  lbes>  so  many  men  so  many 

arts  and  sciences,  so  physic  is  still  nerfrO^rT6’  tbou§h  1 aot  the  same  way.  As 
nutrices,  and  experience  teacheth  us  every^COw'h ^ j H™™usa™m 
decessors  knew  not  of.  Nature  is  nnt  many  things  which  our  pre- 

bestow all  her  gifts  upon  an  age  but  hathre^  Saithj  °r  80  lavish>  to 
show  her  power,  that  she  is  still  the  same  and  not  ol  ]S°me  f°r  p08tei%>  to 
and  beasts  can  cure  themselves  bv  nature  « , fc  d 0r  consumed.  Birds 

noscunt,  quee  homines  vix  longo  labore  et’doZiZ*  ^ plerum(lw  C09~ 
must  use  much  labour  and  industry  to  find  Rout”  but  “mei1 

Compound  medicines  are  inwcvPi  + 1 °ut‘  ±}ufc  1 dlgress. 
taken,  be  either  liquid  or  solid : liquW^refluTd  T ' Ward1^.  aPPlied-  Inwardly 
and  sirups.  The  wines  ordinuST^Tto  ^ as  wines, 

tamarisk,  and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  wT  *re  wormwood  wine, 

o which  is  specified  in  Arnoldus  Villanovanuf lo?s> tlle  composition 

bogio,,  cu^  4c,  aud  hIgUyrrs  t 

rectionem  aimplicium  turn  nd  ft!? 115  comP°sitas  fucerc,  turn  ad  sinnmn  o?  Unc  coglt  ali(l“ando  noxia 
cogit  ad  compoaita  ’ U3USl  "atlo’n  ^&e.  8™“™,  “d  cor! 

einaculat.  smhio.T.  ps.  Upist.  8iheod.  PrnrirA™,..  ,1?.81I?Pacianon  possunt.  necasoif.a 
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away  leprosy,  scabs,  clears  the  blood,  recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the 
mind, purge th  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black  melancholy  fumes,: and  djwnseth 
the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by  urine.  To  which  I add,  saith  A ll- 
lanovanus  “that  it  will  bring  madmen,  and  such  raging  bedlamites  as  aie 
tied  in  chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  conscience  bears  me  witness, 
that  I do  not  lie,  I saw  a grave  matron  helped  by  this  means;  she  was  so  cho- 
leric aud  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  herse  , 
‘rkTd  and  did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids  and  was  now 
ready  to  he  bound  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and  by  this  excellent 
remedy  was  cured,  which  a poor  foreigner,  a silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance, 
thatcanie  to  crave  an  aim!  from  door  to  door.”  The  juice  of  borage,  if  t be 
clarified  and  drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  (Lc. 
saith  Ant  Mizaldus,  art.  med.  who  cites  this  story  verbatim  out  ofVillan  - 
mis  and  so  doth  Magninus,  a physician  of  Milan,  m his  regimen  of  healt  . 
Such  another  excellent  compound  water  I find  in  Rubeus  de  disjd.  sec  3. 
which  he  highly  magnifies  out  of  Savanarola,  ““for  such  as  are  solitary,  d , 
heavy  or  sad  without  a cause,  or  be  troubled  with  trembling  of  heart. 
Other’ excellent  compound  waters  for  melancholy,  he  cites  m the  same  place, 

?! T their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  over-hot 
Evonimus  hath  a precious  aquavitce  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold 
But  he  and  most  commend  aurum  potabile,  and  every  writer  P*fSC11 
darified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory,  of  goat  a . mi  k 

• i,  _dne  indefinitely  at  all  times,  some  thirty  days  together  in 
ThT 3*  every  morning  fasting,  a good  draught.  Syrups  are  very  good 
and  oftenused  to  digest  this  humour  m the  heart,  spleen,  livei,  &c. 

a famous  syrup  of  borage  highly  commended  by 
J i , • t u;,  nurnose  in  his  tract  of  melancholy),  de  pomis  of  king 
Laurentius  P J,-,  aiK|  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory, 

Sabor,  now  obsolete,  o i th yme  and  epi  y ^ d for  preparatives  to  other 

nmidenhair,  bizuntane,  &c.  "waters^f  likenature,  or  il  jieps  otherwise 

conserves  of  borage,  bugloss, 

balm,  fixing ry  succ^y,  aromatic  Jeon- 

out  of  them;  with  condites  and  the  like.  d cold  as  0£ 

Ontwardlv  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oils  n ’ . 

camomile,  sLchados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nymphea,  maud  , 
to  be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep.  Alablastritum 

- correct  other 

wltof  tuT ttVtlXwMch^  applied  toThe  bytochondries,  and  other 
^^ap^dV^vSkl  pa.de  and  frontale,  to  take  away  pain,  grief, 


nTls  qnl  trlstantur  sine  causa,  et  vltant  n-icornm  .ocletatem  et  tremunt  cord* 
metur  melancholia,  aut  calidiore  temperamento  Sint. 


* Uodo  non  inflanw 
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heat,  procure  sleep.  Fomentations  or  sponges,  wet  in  some  decoctions,  &c., 
epithemata,  or  those  moist  medicines,  laid  on  linen,  to  bathe  and  cool  several 
parts  misaflected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  applied 
to  the  head,  heart,  stomach,  <fec.,  odoraments,  balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell 
to,  all  which  have  their  several  uses  in  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shown,  when 
I treat  of  the  cure  of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 


11. 


MEMB. 

Subsect.  I. — Purging  Simples  upward. 

Melanagoga  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purging  upward  or  downward.  These 
tollowmg  purge  upward.  yAsarum  or  Assarabacca,  which,  as  Mesue  saith,  is 
hot  in  the  second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third,  “it  is  commonly  taken  in 
me,  whey  or  as  with  us,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  leaves,  or  more  some- 

m P°SS1  (tink  qUalified  with  a little  %™rice,  or  aniseed,  to 
Pair,  f30DTeS3  °f  the  ta'Ste’  or  as  Aiaserum  Fernelii.  Brassivola,  in 
£ * UP  a“ongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy,  and 

Uke  helfebn^T3!?3  “n't  ouj.f^s  experience,  that  it  purgeth  zblack  choler, 

tues to ft  a mi te in  Gf’  ’ 6-  TlpUc-  and  ‘Matthiolus  ascribe  other  vir- 
tues to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other  humours  as  well  as  this. 

stronT^L^ leumius  s method,  adprax.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  is  put  amongst  the 

corMes  I W 1 IT] id Jj' 5 t 13  h°b  “d  ^ in  the  fourth  ^ree.  ^ios- 
TeSt  in  dr  nk T \ ^ 'f***  effect?  ^ Bets  down  fifteen 

i^SniTpotbn 

the  counriy  knows  how  to  give”;  tlieyTre  ?wnomron%TmifsentleW°mai1  “ 

with  rubel  in  a little  white  wine  Y ‘ mixed 

ward,  wWc^^^i^^ar^^ooVewg"MWder,  a stronS  Purger  up- 
admit  of  it,  “ dby  reason ’of  danger  of  suffoTatiof’’ and  Averroe"  wiU  not 
it  puts  the  poor  patient  to,”  saith  Dodomeus  Yet  ChdeWyT  t7roubl/e 
and  Dioscorides,  cap.  145  allow  of  it  it  J j j eni llb'  G'  simPl-  med. 
times,”  as  Pliny  notes  but  no  JfcLr  \ndeed  w 'terrible  in  former 

days,  “ gthat  Jen  students  to  qrickc^t^V ^ “A*11?.  ““J" took  itiu  those 
jects  to  Accius  the  noet  775™  A • / • b °ir  Wlfcs’  which  Persius,  Sat.  1.  ob- 
llv  , a uuo  Poek  Alias  Acciebna  veratro  “tTt  ™ i , , 
falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  Ac.  but  not  to  L t i Le]Ps  melancholy,  the 
such  as  are  weaklings  nice  or  , ^acen  °f  old  men,  youths, 

coloured,  or  fear  strangling  saith  -niT™!^  tr0ld)led  with  Headache,  high- 
hath  written  very  copfousfv  and  nnnrov^'V  « Oriba.sius,  an  old  physician, 
otherwise  hardly  be  cured  ’’’pleurnms  11  °9  1 ’ ln  sucb  affections  which  can 
have  it  used  “*but  with  great  caution  h l*'  2‘  Pm?‘-  *****  ^omitoriis,  will  not 
antimony  will  do  no  good,”  which  caused  jraS°U  ° strength,  and  then  when 
b ’ Ch  caused  Hemophilus  to  compare  it  to  a stout 

7 TTnn tti In.  . ... 


y ITenrnins : datnr  in  sero  lactis  anf  vfnn 
hydropU  &c.  E C oXerLsat°SiS  "1umlore«  P«  vomTtum  educ°it°  r°b°rat;  racmori;lm  • 

1 


cur.Ttu’rrHe^b7;mSmu.fi8mVn?iS-  , ^CollSt.' U? 

^ <1UUm  VireS  Antim°nii  C°ntCmni> 
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captain  (as  Codronchus  observes,  cap.  7.  comment,  de  Ilelleb.)  that  will  see  all 
his  soldiers  go  before  him  and  come  post  principia,  like  the  bragging  soldier, 
last  himself-  'when  other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a desperate 
case,  this  vomit  is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared  it  may- 
be m securely  given  at  first.  “Matthiolus  brags,  that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good 
of  many,  made  use  of  it,  and  Heurnius,  “°that  he  hath  happily  used  it  pre- 
pared after  his  own  prescript,”  and  with  good  success.  Chnstophorus  a Vega, 
lib  3.  c.  41,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  may  be  lawfully  given;  and  our 
country  gentlewomen  find  it  by  their  common  practice,  that  there  is  no  such 
great  danger  in  it.  Dr.  Turner,  speaking  of  this  plant  m his  Herbal,  telleth 
us  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give  he  - 
ebore  in  powder  to  iid  weight,  and  he  is  not  much  against  it  But  they  do 
commonly  exceed,  for  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard,  and  prescribe  it  by  penny- 
worths and  such  irrational  ways,  as  I have  heard  myself  market  folks  ask  for 
it  in  an  apothecary’s  shop : but  with  what  success  God  knows ; they  smart  often 
for  their  rash  boldness  and  folly,  break  a vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start 
out  of  their  heads,  or  kill  themselves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  phy  , 
but  in  the  rude  aid  indiscreet  handling  of  it.  He  that  w,l  know,  therefore, 
when  to  use,  how  to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  lead  Heu  ^ 
nius  lib  2.  proas,  med.,  Brassivola  de  Catart.,  Godefndtis  Stegius,  the  emperor 
Rudolphus’^ physician,  cap.  16.  Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  com- 
mentary of  Baptista  Codronchus,  which  is  instar  omnium  de  Helleb.  alb.  whei 
we  shall  find  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts.  . 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chemists  so  much  magnify,  is  either  taken 
in  substance  or  infusion,  &c„  and  frequently  prescribed  m this  dise ase. . K 

helps  all  infirmities,”  saith  p Matthiolus,  “which  proceed  fiom  black  choler, 
fill hn e*  sickness  and  hypochondriacal  passions;”  and  for  farther  proof  of  his 

instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it:  W 

of  Andrew  Gallus,  a physician  of  Trent,  that  after  many  o ei  e»sa)  s, 

tes  the  recovery  of  his  health,  next  after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone.  A - 

I was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident),  he  was  pm&ec  o a <: 

Uke  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  ^1  his  ™ “m?ch“at 
(a  medicine  fitter  for  a horse  than  a m ),  y ^ of  the  Bohemian 

fitable"  medicine,1  if  it  be  taken  after  meat  to  “ 

are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodencus  il  Fonseca  Sp^  ’s0  dotlaLod.  Mercatus 
Padua  inltaly,  extols  it  to  this  disease,  To^  ••  jacobus  Gervinus  a 

de  inter,  morb.cur.  lib.  \.  cap.  . v&nenis  confut.  explodes  all  tlu3, 

facillime  utimur  ^comitfiilinus,*ii3Que  presertim  qui  Hypochondriacal  obtment  pasMO^  brcvi 

quos  atrabihs  excitavit,  ...  ]ul;c  medicamcnto  post  Deum  debot.  snui  melancholic"® 

S5? 
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mendation,  but  it  almost  killed  him,  whereupon  he  concludes,  “ Antimony 
is  rather  poison  than  a medicine.”  Th.  Erastus  concurs  with  him  in  his 
opinion,  and  so  doth  .(Elian  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  de  melan.  But  what  do  I 
talk?  ’tis  the  subject  of  whole  books;  I might  cite  a century  of  authors  pro 
and  con.  I will  conclude  with  “Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbeg’s  sword, 
which  is  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  prescribes, 
orusethit:  ‘"a  worthy  medicine  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a strong  man, 
otherwise  poison.”  Eor  the  preparing  of  it,  look  in  Evonimi  thesaurus , 
Quercetan,  Osioalclus  Crollius,  Easi/.  Chim.  Basil.  Valentius,  (Sec. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  the 
panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosopher’s  stones,  a sovereign  remedy  to  all 
diseases.  A good  vomit,  I confess,  a virtuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified, 
opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used ; but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by 
most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  ’tis  a plague,  a mischief,  a violent 
pmger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  devilish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin 
and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul. 


Subsect.  II. — Simples  purging  Melancholy  downward. 

Polypody  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of  me- 
lancholy. . Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  phlegm;  but  Brassivola  out  of 
his  experience  averreth,  that  they  purge  this  humour;  they  are  used  in  decoc- 
tion, infusion,  &c.,  simple,  mixed,  &c. 

Myrobalanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  x prescribed  against  melancholy  and 
quartan  agues;  Brassivola  speaks  out  “y of  a thousand”  experiences,  he  gave  . 
them  in  pills,  decoctions,  &c.,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stcechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  mercury,  roots  of  capers,  genista  or  broom, 
pennyroyal  and  half-boiled  cabbage,  I find  in  this  catalogue  of  purgers  of 
black  choler,  origan,  featherfew,  ammoniac2  salt,  saltpetre.  But  these  are  very 
gentle;  alyppus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  dittany,  colutea,  which  Euchsius,  cap. 
168,  and  others  take  for  senna,  but  most  distinguish.  Senna  is  in  the  mid- 
dle  of  violent  and  gentle  purgers  downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in 

the  Wood  r Tf1  S ^ “ t T nderful  herb  aSainst  melancholy,  it  scmirs 

g lt,ea3  the  sPmt}S,  shakes  off  sorrow,  a most  profitable  medicine  ” 
as  Dodonams  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  not  heard  of  before 

fusion  Sth  erS0  WayS>  m P°W!er’  infusion>  but  “0^  commonly  in  the  in- 
fusion, with  ginger,  or  some  cordial  flowers  added  to  correct  it.  Actuarius 

commends  it  sodden  m broth,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey  which  is the 
common  conveyer  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler  for  steeped  in 
V1Alo7shbh  Heurniusfcounts  sufficient  without  any  farther  correction. 

7 , y “ost  13  said  PurSe  cooler,  but  Aurelianus,  lib.  2.  c.  6 de  morb 

chron.,  Arculanus , cap.  6.  9,  Bhasis,  Julius  Alexandrians  consil.  185 

coltz.,  Crato,  consil.  189.  Scoltz.  prescribe  it  to  this  disease-  as  crnnd  fn-  t-i  ' 

Mr°rdu“  e»°  BeVST1Tl'0i<1S;rt(Of,MeS“e': Kh“^Se’rapio  ArtLna: 

defmd  -» 

Lapis  armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  bv  6 Alexander  lib  1 mn 
1 Avicenna,  A Stas,  and  Actuarius,  if  they  be  well  wa,he?£t  fhe  waS 
tAntlmonlum  venenum,  non  medicamentum 

partem  dignissimum  medicamentum,  si  recte  utentur  sect  To1  ad  Monavium  ep.  In  utramquo 

dantur  melancholicis  et  quaternariis.  y Milliosho’rum vlres  Axn^t  Moerores  fugant;  utilissiinb 

macum  dracontij  radix,  dictamnum.  * Cidet  onli,^  P®‘ tUS  ?un! • Sal  nitrum,  sal  ammo. 

obi  ‘3,Ja  ?t*  sanff,nnem  mundat,  spiritus  lllustrat,  mmrorem  dlscuMt ftdvei'3us  omnia  vitiaatr  o 
Kccentiorcs  negant  ora  venaruin  rcsecarc  d An  d .Cllt  lcrl  a 1Tlinfica-  bCap  4 ]ih  9 

afcstergit  a vitalibus  partibua.  °*  d An  aloe  apcrlat  ora  venaruin.  lib.  9.  cont.  3.  e yapor£ 
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be  no  more  coloured,  fifty  times,  some  say.  “ f That  good  Alexander  (saith 
Guianerius),  puts  such.  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  all 
melancholy  passions  might  be  cured  by  it ; and  I for  my  part  have  oftentimes 
happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the  operation  of  it.”  The  like  may 
be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  be  somewhat  weaker  than  the  other.  Gar- 
cias ab  Horto,  hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  05.  relates,  that  the  e physicians  of  the  Moors 
familiarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions,  and  Matthiolus,  ep.  lib.  6. 
h brags  of  that  happy  success  which  he  still  had  in  the  administration  of  it. 
Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies,  sect.  1.  cap.  12.  in  Anti- 
dotis:  “ 'and  if  this  will  not  serve  (saith  Rhasis),  then  there  remains  nothing 
but  lapis  armenus  and  hellebore  itself.”  Yalescus  and  Jason  Pratensis  much, 
commend  pulvis  hali,  which  is  made  of  it.  James.  Damascen.  2.  cap.  . 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  &c.,  speaks  well  of  it.  Orato  will  not  approve  this;  it 
and  both  hellebores,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poison.  Victor  Trmcavellius, 
lib.  2.  cap.  14.  found  it  in  his  experience,  “kto  be  very  noisome,  to  trouble 
the  stomach,  and  hurt  their  bodies  that  take  it  overmuch. 

Black  hellebore,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  purger  of  melan- 
choly, which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by 
Melanpodius  a shepherd,  as  Pliny  records,  lib.  25.  cap.  5.  1 who  seeing  it  to 
purge  his  goats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene,  Ring 
Prsetus’  daughters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  near  the  fountain  Clitonus,  ancl 
restored  them  to  their  former  health.  In  Hippocrates’s  time  it  was  in  only 
request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a book  of  it,  a fragment  of  which  remains  yet. 
Theophrastus,  m Galen,  Pliny,  Cselius  Aurelianus  as  ancient  as ; Galen,  Ub.  1. 
cap.  6,  Aretus,  lib.  1.  cap.  5,  Onbasius,  lib.  7.  collect,  a famous  Gieek,  Mk  , 
ser.  3.  cap.  112  & 113  p.  gineta,  Galen’s  Ape,  lib.  7.  cap.  4,  ^tuarius, 
Trallianus,  lib.  5.  cap.  15,  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the  old  Latins 
lib  3 cap.  23.  extol  and  admire  this  excellent  plant;  and  it  was  generally  so 
much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the  rest,  that  theysent 
all  such  as  were  crazed,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Anticyne,  or  to  m Acham 

to  be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  m abundance  to  be  had.  In  Strabo  s time 
it  was  an  ordinary  voyage,  Naviget  Anticyras;  a common  Pr°v®^  ^onf  { 
Greeks  and  Latins,  to  bid  a dizzard  or  a mad  man  go  take  helleboie,  as  m 
Lucian  Menippus  to  Tantalus,  Tantale,  desipis,  helleboro  epoto  tibi  opusest,eoqu 
7Z  2Z,  Zu  art  out  of  thy  little  wit,  O Tantalus,  and  “Ust  Me^rmk 

hellebore,  and  that  without  mixture.  Aristophanes % ‘1,  ‘ ^ j s' 

&c  and  ITarpax  in  the  “Comedian,  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  dotina  fe  , 
that  ^heyh  ad  need  to  be  purged  with  this  plant.  When  that  proud  Mena- 
mates  6 (eds,  had  writ  an  arrogant  letter  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  sentbacw 
no  other  answer  but  this,  Consulo  tibi  ut  ad  Anticyram  te  ^nferas , notma 
thereby  that  he  was  crazed,  atque  helleboro  mdigere,  had  much  need  of  a at 
pur<m.yLilias  Geraldus  saith,  that  Hercules,  after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  hi 
wife  and  children,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a purge  of  hellebore,  which mu  Ant  - 
cyrian  administered  unto  him.  They  that  were  sound  commonly  took  it  to 
quicken  their  wits  (as  Ennius  of  old),  Qm  non  nisi  potus  ^ 
dicenda  and  as  our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  inventions  (I  find  it 
registered  by  Agellius,  lib.  17 ,mp.  18.)  Carnead®  the 

to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoic,  purged  himself  with  hellebore  Inst,  wm 
p Petronius  puts  upon  Chrysippus.  In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  ag  s, 

fTract.  15.  c.  6.  Bonus  Alexander,  tantam  laplde  ;^crl0  =0^“en8tuf™ eju^ eXbUi^n^Snquam 

^“ua et *■ 

“tt.  ^ 
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till  at  length  Mesue  and  some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it 
upon  whose  authority  for  many  folio  wing  lustres,  it  was  much  debased  and  quite 
out  of  request,  held  to  be  poison  and  no  medicine;  and  is  still  oppugned  to 

b{  ,Cl'f°  7aud  some  Junior  physicians.  Their  reasons  are,  because 
Aristotle,  l.  1.  de plant,  c.  3.  said,  henbane  and  hellebore  were  poison:  and 
Alexander  Aphrodiseus  in  the  preface  of  his  problems,  gave  out,  that  (speak- 
lng  of  hellebore)  ■ Quails  fed  on  that  which  was  poison  to  men.”  Galen  l.  6 
Epid.  com.  5.  Text.  35.  confirms  as  much:  “Constantine  the  emperor  in  his 
Geopomcks,  attributes  no  other  virtue  to  it,  than  to  kill  mice  and  rats,  flies 
and  mould  warps,  and  so  Mizaldus,  Nicander  of  old,  Gervinus,  Sckenldus,  and 

rr  -yyi  T that  liave  ,written  of  poisons, speak  of  hellebore  in  a chief 
pc  ce.  Nicholas  Leomcus  hath  a story  of  Solon,  that  besieging,  I know  not 

thfmiddTePof  th  I"  6 "Vi1  SpriT  °f  Wate1’’  Which  P^3  ™s  conveyed 
into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poisoned,  or  else  made  them  so  feeble 

attWcbyrS\Qg’, tiat  thejWere  not  able  to  hear  arms.  Noth  with  standing 
all  these  cavils  and  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much  approve  of  it 

Gauopontus,  lib.  1. . cap.  13,  Oodrouchus,  com.  de  helleb.,  Fallopius^.  de  med 
pu  g.  simpl  cap.  69  et  consil  15.  Trincavelii,  Montanus  239,  Frisemelica 
consd.  14  Hercules  de  Saxoma,  so  that  it  be  opportunely  given.  Jacobus  de 

m substance,  but  allow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which  wavs  P Mona 
vius  approves  above  all  others  Enist  231  . t i • y ’ • Mama,- 

how  it  should  be  used,  with  di  versity  of  reSnt  ' t ^ /•? 6XamPles 

how  he  cured  one  Melatasta  a marl  mo  , , . °am  .to  lts  use>  anti  fells  a story 

the  Duke  Ferrara’s  court,  with  one  puri  ofbllck  i ^ be  Possessed>  ia 
receipt  is  there  to  be  seen  his  excremfntf,  bla°k  hellebore  m substance : the 

at  once;  Vidus  Vidius,  a Dutch  physician  will  nlft  'l]le  Pei'fecfcly  Sealed 
to  whom  most  subscribe  but  as  before  in  A l nofcadrmfc  of  it  m substance, 
all  in  all,  in  the  extract , W whioh  is 

medicamentum,  a sweet  medicine  an  easv  tW  tlle  lesfc>  and  calls  suave 
women,  children,  and  weaklings.  ’ ZSus hortTJ  /•  T***  given  t0 
prcestantice  medicamentum,  a medicine  of  -rent  wn +7  f*' tenns  lfc  maximce 

his  Spagir.  Pkar.  and  maAy  other“tell 

above  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this^l  .extracJt-  -Paracelsus, 
extract,  he  calls  it  theriacum  terres'-e  1 V and  esPecially  the 

trial  balm,  instar  omnium,  “all  in  all  the  ■’sodT’  tn,otber  treacle>  a terres- 
malady,  the  gout,  epilepsy;  lemosv  ” &c  If  f b refuSe  to  cure  thi. 

tWorld  can  but  mineral,  it  is  tlSupshct  of  M iu 

that  except  aga.net  .t,  and  though  seme  abbot  it  ouSeShoS^f' ut™ 

alga's  .yf-ynyy  « S 

non  luUc,  nuHl  °laUd*  casteria  iaxntiyla  pnlUnoTpSud  K perU 
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and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe  it,  “cyet  I,  (saith  he)  have  happily  used 
it  six  hundred  times  without  offence,  and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy 
physicians,  who  have  given  me  great  thanks  for  it. . Look  for  receipts,  dose, 
preparation,  and  other  cautions  concerning  this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivola, 
Paracelsus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 

Subsect.  III. — Compound  Purgers. 

Compound  medicines  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the  supe- 
rior or  inferior  parts : superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth  swallowed 
or  not  swallowed : If  swallowed  liquid  or  solid : liquid,  as  compound  wine  of 
hellebore,  scilla  or  sea-onion,  senna,  Vinum  Scilliticum , Helleboratum,  winch 
d Quercetan  so  much  applauds  “for  melancholy  and  madness,  either  inwardly 
taken,  or  outwardly  applied  to  the  head,  with  little  pieces  of  linen  dipped  warm 
in  it.”  Oxymel  Scilliticum,  Syrupus  Helleboratus  majorand  minor  in  Quercetan, 
and  Syrupus  Genista ? for  hypochondriacal  melancholy  in  the  same  author,  com- 
pound syrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory,  polypody,  &c.  Heurnius  lus  purging 
cockbroth.  Some  except  against  these  syrups,  as  appears  by  Udalnnus  Leono- 
ras his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  pernicious,  and  that  out  of  Hippociates, 
cocta  movere,  et  medicari,  non  cruda,  no  raw  things  to  be  used  m physic  ; but 
this  in  the  following  epistle  is  exploded  and  soundly  confuted  by  Matthio  us. 
many  iuleps,  potions,  receipts,  are  composed  of  these,  as  you  shall  find  in  H - 
desheim , spied.  2.  Heurnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  George Sckenkius,/toZ.  med.prax.  etc. 

Solid  purges  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves,  or  compound 
with  others,  as  de  lapide  lazulo,  armeno,  pil.  indas,  of  fumitory , &c.  Confec- 
tion  of  Hamech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander, sec  5.  consil. 22.  bit- 
terly inveighs  against,  so  doth  Rondoletius  Pharmacop.  offiema,  Fernelius  and 
others  • dfasena,  diapolypodium,  diacassia,  diacatholicon,  Wecker  s electuarie 
de  Epithymo,  Ptolemy’s  hierologadium,  of  which  divers  receipts  are  dailymade. 

iEtius7 22.  23.  commends  Hieram  Buffi.  Trincavellius,  consil.  1 2.  lib.L  ap- 
proves of  Hiera;  non,  inquit,  invenio  melius  medicamentum,  I . find ^no  bettei 
medicine  he  saith.  Heurnius  adds  pil.  aggregat.  pills  de  Epithymo,  pil  Ind. 
Mesue  describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  Pilules  sine  quibus  esse  nolo, 
PduZ  CocMce  cum  Helleboro,  Pil  Arabic*,  F*tid*  de  quingue  generdrus 
mirabolanorum,  &c.  Moreproper  to  melancholy,  not  excluding  mthe  meantime 
Sth  manna  rhubarb,  agaric,  elescophe,  Ac.,  which  are  not  so  proper  to  this 
humour  For,  as  Montaltus  holds  cap.  30.  and  Montanus  choleraetiampurgandUi 
Zi ialr*  si  pabulum,  choler  is  to  be  purged  because  it  feeds  the  other ..and 

feme  are  of  a"n  opinion,  as  Era^  SI 

are to  be  repelled, 

SS"d^tSeevt,  be  Jus?  the  disease  is  dry  of itself 

I mi"ht  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  po  ions,  o tlaat  I 

doses“f  these,  but  that  the(  are  conrmou  in  every  good  physua^  and  th a^I 
am  loth  to  incur  the  censure  of  Forestus,  lib.  3.  cap.  b.  de  ui  mu,  0 

tecus  cnpitl  cum  llntcolis  in  co  inadcfactis  tcpiae  adniotm  medicamcnta,  non  unum  Iminorem  attrahcrc, 

t Usimi  i;t  omnibus  motlis  extirpandi.  flurg  lipHirfintur  onincs  exslccantcs  mcilic  ^ 

'e"  cTque  attigerlnt  In  auam  Mtgrim  vernacula  remedia  ct  medicament. 

Aloe,  Hiera,  pilulaj  quiccunque.  q 

prajscribunt,  et  quibusvis  cominunia  faciuni. 
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tliose  that  divulge  and  publish  medicines  in  their  mother-tongue,”  and  lest  I 
should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader  to  practise  on  himselfj 
without  the  consent  of  a good  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  gargarisms 
used  commonly  after  a purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or 
apophlegmatisms,  masticatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which 
are  gentle,  as  hyssop,  origan,  pennyroyal,  thyme,  mustard ; strong,  as  pelli- 
tory,  pepper,  ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina  are  liquid  or  dry,  juice  of 
pimpernel,  onions,  <fec.,  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebore,  (fee.  To  these  you 
may  add  odoraments,  perfumes,  and  suffumigations,  (fee. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak,  suppositories  of  Cas- 
tilian soap,  honey  boiled  to  a consistence;  orstrongerof  scammony, hellebore,  (fee. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  several  occasions, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  its  place. 


MEMB.  III. 


Chirwrgical  Remedies. 


In'  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  “ 1 Who, 
how  much,  when.  That  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a one  as  may  endure  it, 
or  to  whom  it  may  belong, that  he  be  of  a competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor 
too  old,  overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are 
full  of  bad  blood,  noxious  humours,  and  may  be  eased  by  it. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  party’s  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  strong  or 
weak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time:  some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting 
or  full,  whether  the  moon’s  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed3' 
some  affirm  some  deny,  some  grant  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronic  diseases' 
whether  before  or  after  physic.  ’Tis  Heurnius’  aphorism  d phlebotomies  auspi- - 
canclum  esse  curationem,  non  a pharmacies,  you  must  begin  with  blood- 
letting and  not  physic;  some  except  this  peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  1 1 
Horatius^  ugenius,  a physician  of  Padua,  hath  lately  writ  17  books  of  this 
subject,  oobertus,  &c. 


Particular  kinds  of  blood-letting  in  kuse  are  three,  first  is  that  opening  a 

LTJi  tCgi;  ata  arp  kuife'  °r  in  w' Ws’ “V  parts, 

JSf1”  Tith  or  without  scarification,  o cymmi  ompescum,  saitlr 

and  are  awHed  * — A * 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  especiallv  to  tu 

0^3  Atm™  FAUge?iUS’a  10 

atL^nthis TnT  ’ °‘herS'  prefer  them  ^fore  -V  evaoa- 

pliers  t„  raise  hlirs,  and  hea^Tji SL 


i-Quis, 'quantum,  quando.  k 
Jib.  ? de  Composit.  meiUcap.  24. 


Fernelius,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  1 Renodams  111 

Heurnius,  lib.  1.  pro*.  med. 


5.  cap.  21. 


de  his  Mercurial  is 
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Subsect.  I. — Particular  Cure  of  the  three  several  Kinds;  of  Head-Melancholy. 

The  general  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now  to 
apply  these  medicines  to  the  three  particular  species  or  kinds,  that,  according 
to  the  several  parts  affected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or 
ease  himself.  I will  treat  of  head-melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in  all  other 
good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a matter  of  most  moment,  able  often- 
times of  itself  to  work  this  effect.  I have  read,  saith  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  de 
Melanch.  that  in  old  diseases  which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  or  a habit,  the 
manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  than  whatsoever  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
most  precious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries.  This  diet,  as  I have  said,  is  not  only 
in  choice  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  all  those  other  non-natural  things.  Let 
air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part:  diet  moistening,  of  good  juice,  easy  of 
digestion,  and  not  windy : drink  clear,  and  well  brewed,  not  too  strong,  nor 
too  small.  “ Make  a melancholy  man  fat,”  as  mfthasis  saith,  “ and  thou  hast 
finished  the  cure.”  Exercise  not  too  remiss,  nor  too  violent.  Sleep  a little 
more  than  ordinary.  “Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature;  and 
which  Fernelius  enjoins  his  patient,  consil.  44.  above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all 
passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  Let  him  not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any 
kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  accompanied  with  such  friends  and  familiars  he 
most  affects,  neatly  dressed,  washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  ability  at 
least,  in  clean  sweet  linen,  spruce,  handsome,  decent,  and  good  apparel;  for 
nothing  sooner  dejects  a man  than  want,  squalor,  and  nastiness,  foul  oi  old 
clothes  out  of  fashion.  Concerning  the  medicinal  part,  he  that  will  satisfy 
himself  at  large  (in  this  precedent  of  diet)  and  see  all  at  once,  the  whole  cure 
and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consult  with  Gordonius, 
Yalescus,  with  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atra  bile  ad  Card.  C cesium,  Lau- 
rentius, cap.  8.  et  9.  de  melan.  ./Elian  Montaltus,  de  mel.  cap.  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30.  Donat,  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.  artis  vied.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  in  Panth. 
cap.  7.  et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  melan.  per  Bolzetam,  edit.  Venetiis,  1G20. 
cap.  17,  18,  19.  Savanarola,  Rub.  82.  Tract.  8.  cap.  1.  Sckenkius,  in  prax. 
curat.  Ital.  vied.  Heurnius,  cap.  12.  de  morb.  Yictorius  Faventinus,  pracL 
Magn.  et  Empir.  Hildesheim,  Spicel.  2.  de  man.  et  mel.  Fel.  Platter, 
Stockerus,  Bruel,  P.  Bayerus,  Forestus,  Fuchsius,  Cappivaccius,  Rondoletius, 
Jason  Pratensis,  Sallust.  Salvian.  de  remed.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Jacchinus,  m 9. 
Rhasis,  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap  17.  Alexan.  Messana, 
pract.  med.  lib.  1.  cap.  21.  de  mel.  Piso,  Hollerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of 
those  old  Greeks,  Arabians,  and  Latins,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be, 
used.  Or  let  him  read  those  counsels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  SeDensis, 
consil.  13.  et  14.  Renerus  Solinander,  consil.  6.  sec.  1.  et  consil.  3.  sec.  o, 
Crato,  consil.  16.  lib.  1.  Montanus,  20,  22.  and  liis  following  counsels. 
Lselius  h Fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44,  69,  77,  125,  129,  14^.  Fernelius, 
consil.  44,  45,  46.  Jul.  Ciesar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Frambesanus,  ben- 

ertus,  &c.  Wherein  he  shall  find  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method, 
preparatives,  purgers,  correctors,  averters,  cordials  in  great  variety  and  abund- 
ance- out  of  which,  because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them, 
I will  collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medicines. 


Subsect.  II. — Blood-letting. 

Phlebotomy  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  after  physic,  commonly  befo^ 
and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it. 

mCont.  lib.  1.  a.  9.  fcstines  ad  impinguatloncm.  et  cum  Impinguantur,  rcmovetur  malum, 
cium  ventris. 
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Mem.  1.  Sabs.  3.]  Preparatives  and  Purgers. 

Galen,  and  many  others,  make  a doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head- 
melancholy.  If  the  malady,  saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  and  Altomarus,  cap.  7. 
Fuchsias,  cap.  33.  shall  proceed  primarily  from  the  misaflected  brain,  the 
patient  in  such  case  shall  not  need  at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise 
abound,  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood,  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad.” 
In  immaterial  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a cold  distemperature  of 
spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  17.  will  not  admit  of  phlebotomy ; Lauren  tins, 
cap.  9,  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians ; but  as  Mesue,  Rhasis, 
Alexander  appoint,  “ Especially  in  the  head,”  to  open  the  veins  in  the  fore- 
head, nose  and  ears  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glasses  on  the 
party’s  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  the  place,  they  apply  horse-leeches  on 
the  head,  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  they 
cause  the  hemorrhoids  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  “ That  in 
melancholy  and  mad  men,  the  varicose  tumour  or  hemorrhoids  appearing  doth 
heal  the  same.”  Valescus  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kinds,  whom 
Sallust.  Salvian  follows.  “qIf  the  blood  abound,  which  is  discerned  by  the 
fulness  of  the  veins,  his  precedent  diet,  the  party’s  laughter,  age,  ifec.  begin 
with  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm : if  the  blood  be  ruddy  and  clear, 
stop  it,  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time,  or  a good  season,  or  thick,  let  it  run, 
according  to  the  party’s  strength : and  some  eight  or  twelve  days  after,  open 
the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out  of  the  nostrils, 
or  cupping  glasses,”  (fee.  Trallianus  allows  of  this,  “rIf  there  have  been  any 
suppression  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  hemorrhoids,  or  women’s  months, 
then  to  open  a vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles.”  Yet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  situated  in  the  head  alone,  or  in  any 
other  dotage,  “ 8 except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the  malady 
be  increased  by  it;  for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except  the  body 
be  very  full  of  blood,  and  a kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face.”  Therefore  I con- 
clude with  Areteus,  “ 1 before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,”  and  well  consider 
all  circumstances  belonging  to  it. 

O O 


Subsect.  III. — Preparatives  and  Purgers. 


After  blood-letting  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines;  first  prepare,  and 
then  purge,  Augers  stabulum  purgare,  make  the  body  clean  before  we  hope  to 
do  any  good.  Walter  Bruel  would  have  a practitioner  begin  first  with  a 
clyster  of  his,  which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting:  the  common  sort,  as 
Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  (fee.  proceed  from  lenitives  to  preparatives,  and 
so  to  purgers.  Lenitives  are  well  known,  electuarium  lenitivum,  diaphenicum , 
diacatholicon,  (fee.  Preparatives  are  usually  syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  apples, 
fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  double  as  much  of  the  same  decoction  or 
distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  bugloss,  balm,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry, 
fumitory,  (fee.  or  these  sodden  in  whey,  which  must  be  reiterated  and  used  for 
many  days  together.  Purges  come  last,  “ which  must  not  be  used  at  all,  if 
the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,”  because  they  weaken  nature  and  dry  so 
much;  and  in  giving  of  them,  “uwe  must  begin  with  the  gentlest  first.” 
Some  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  (fee.  Are  insa- 


0 SI  ex  primarfo  cerebri  affectu  melancholic!  evaserint,  sanguinis  dctractione  non  indigent,  nisi  ob  alias 
caiyas  sangms  mi ttatui-,  si  multus  in  vasis,  &c.  frustra  enim  fatigatur  corpus,  Ac.  i Compel! t iiS 

phlebotomia  fiontis.  dSi  sanguis  abundet,  quod  scitur  ex  venarum  rcpletione,  victiis  rutione 

r.3U  a.tato  et  aliis,  tundatur  medians;  et  si  sanguis  apparet  clnrus  et  ruber,  suppri. 
aut  8|  v®re>  81  “!(>'«■  aut  crassus  permittatur  fluero  pro  vlribus  ®gri,  daln  post  8 vel  12  diem 
apenatur  cephalica  partis  magis  affect®,  et  vena  frontis,  aut  sanguis  provocctur  setis  per  narcs,  &c  r <51 

?PUr?h7/°nSUst?,/U„L'UPP,reS3f;i8Unt  "?en8USl  &c-  tal°  sccaro  °P°nct.  aut  vena  frontis  si  sanguis  peccet 
cerebro.  Msi  ortum  ducat  1 sangulno,  ne  morbus  lnde  augeatur : phlebotomia  refrigerat  et  exsiccnt 

Arinp?.7  mi"  7 Vc  r,6  8angum.eu!T1>  rublcund“m-  ‘Cum  sanguinem  detrahero  oportet,  dcllbcratione  indiget! 
gantibus  utendum^'ni  sltopil  aU8Picandu™-  (™escus,  Piso,  Bruel)  rariusque  medicament*  pur 
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niores  hide  f ant,  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  “xby  drying  too  much.” 
Purge  downward  rather  than  upward,  use  potions  rather  than  pills,  and  when 
you\egin  physic,  persevere  and  continue  in  a course;  for  as  one  observes, 
y 'mover e et  non  educere  in  omnibus  malum  estj  to  stir  up  the  humour  (as  one 
pur»e  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  than  good.  They 
must  continue  in  a course  of  physic,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire  and  oppress 
nature  danda  quies  natures,  they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature 
have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are  senna,  cassia, 
epithyme,  myrobalanes,  catholicon : if  these  prevail  not,  we  may  proceed  to 
stronger  as  the  confection  of  hamech,  pil.  Ind®,  fumitorise,  de  assaieret,  of 
lapis “armenus  and  lazuli,  diasena.  Or  if  pills  be  too  dry;  a some  prescribe 
both  hellebores  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretus,  “ because  this  dis- 
ease will  resist  a gentle  medicine.”  Laurentius  and  Hercules  de  Saxoma 
would  have  antimony  tried  last,  “ if  the  c party  be  strong,  and  it  warily  .given. 
d Trincavellius  prefers  liierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  in  his  ApoL. 
racl.  5.  subscribes,  a very  good  medicine  they  account  it.  But  Crato  in  a 
counsel  of  his,  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria’s  chancellor,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I find  a vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals, 
amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease;  some  of  the  chiefest  I wi 
rehearse.  eTo  be  sea-sick  first,  is  very  good  at  seasonable  times.  Helle- 
borismus  Mattliioli,  with  which  he  vaunts  and  boasts  lie  did  so  many  several 
cures  “ f I never  gave  it  (saith  he),  but  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of  Bod, 
they  were  happily  cured.”  The  manner  of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large  in 
his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  ITankshius  a physician.  Walter  Bruel,  and 
Heurnius,  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approbation;  so  doth  Sckenkius  in 
his  memorable  cures,  and  experimental  medicines,  cen.  6.  obser.  il.  lliat 
famous  Helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in  his  consulta- 
tions and  counsels,  as  28.  pro  melan.  sacerdote,  et  consil.  148.  pro  hypochon- 
driaco,  and  cracks,  “gto  be  a most  sovereign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  per- 
sons, which  he  hath  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  to  be  such.”  . . D,  , TTnllo 

Quercetan  prefers  a syrup  of  hellebore  m his  Spagirica  Phcirmac&nd.  Helle- 
bore’s extract  cap.  5.  of  his  invention  likewise  (“  a most  safe  medicine  and 
not  unfit  to  be  given  children”)  before  all  remedies  whatsoever 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebore,  admits  this  medicine  but  as  it 
is  prepared  by  him.  “ Ht  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  vn’tue  of  this 
held)  is  great,  and  admirable  in  effect,  and  little  differing  from  ba  m itself ; an  d 
he  that  knows  well  how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  than  all  them  books 

contain,  or  all  the  doctors  in  Germany  can  show.” 

HSlianus  Montaltus  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morb.  capitis,  cap.  31-  * md. 
sets  a special  receipt  of  his  own,  which  in  his  practice  khe  fortunately  u.ed  , 
because  it  is  but  short  I will  set  it  down. 


« R Syrupi  de  pomis  5ij,  aqua:  borag.  5“']. 
Ellebori  nigri  per  noctem  infusi  in  ligatura 
6 vel  8 gr.  mane  facta  collatura  exhibe. 


Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  find  in  him.  Valescus 
admires pulvis  Mali,  and  Jason  Pratensis  after  him:  the  confection  of  wine 


a Quia  corpus  cxiccant,  morbum  augent.  y obseqifi’tur.  PlS°'  0 Mo^caute detur  et 

cx  liclleboro.  b Lib-  7-  Lxlgiusmcdica.ient^  Navigationes  ob  vomltianem  prosunt  plurimis  morb.s 

capiUs^et  omnibus^b  quos  Hellrt^ri^^bibl'tM;  fuer^  * natitutl 

cbolicos  sine  olfensa  egregib  cuiandos  x alere.  lue  p ...  tntn  admims- 


cholicos  sine  olfensa  egregib  curandos  Valero.  Idem  P ' { red(li tur  ,,t  etiara  pueris  tuto  adminis- 

timidum  et  pcriculosum  vinl  sp'rltu maximum  et  mirabilcm  case,  parumque  distare  ibalsamo. 
irari  possit.  i Certain  eat  lmjus  lierb»  vU tutem  ""  cAm  cohor.  aut  ornuos  doctores  in  Germania. 




k Quo  feliciter  usns  sum. 
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our  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  hath  lately  revived.  “ 1 Put  case  (saith  he),  all 
other  medicines  fail,  by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it,  and  'fcis  a 
crowned  medicine  which  must  be  kept  in  secret.” 

“ ft.  Epithymi  semunc.,  lapidis  lazuli,  agarici  ana  gij. 

Scammonii,  3j,  Cliariopliillorum  nu.mero  20:  pulverisentur 
Omnia,  et  ipsius  pulveris  acrup.  4.  singulis  septimania  assumat.” 

To  these  I may  add  Arnoldi  vinum  Buglossatum,  or  borage  wine  before  men- 
tioned, which  “Mizald  us  calls  vinum  mirabile,  a wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus 
vouches  to  repeat  verbatim  amongst  other  receipts.  Rubens  his  “compound 
water  out  of  Savanarola : Piuetus  his  balm;  Cardan’s  Pulvis  Hyacintlii,  with 
which,  in  his  book  de  curis  admirandis,  he  boasts  that  he  had  cured  many 
melancholy  persons  in  eight  days,  which  “Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observa- 
ble medicines;  Altomarus  his  syrup,  with  which  phe  calls  God  so  solemnly  to 
witness,  he  hath  in  his  kind  done  many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius 
cent.  7 observ.  80.  mentioneth,  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1 .part.  2.  cap.  12.  so 
much  commends ; Rulandus’  admirable  water  for  melancholy,  which  cent.  2. 
cap.  96.  he  names  Spiritum  vitce  aureum,  Panaceam,  what  not,  and  his  absolute 
medicine  of  50  eggs,  curat.  Empir.  cent.  1.  cur.  5.  to  be  taken  three  in  a morn- 
ing,  with  a powder  of  his.  q Faventinus,  prac.  Empir.  doubles  this  number  of 
egS3>  and  will  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort,  which 
Sallust  Salvian  approves,  de  red.  med.  lib.  2.  c.  1 . with  some  of  the  same  powder, 
till  all  be  spent,  a most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad  men. 

' 5'  EP’thyml,  thymi,  ana  drachmas  duas,  sacchari  albi  uuciam  uinirn,  croci  grana  tria. 

Cinnamon::  urachmam  imam;  miace,  fiat  pulyifl.”  ^ 


All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  r chemical  preparatives  of  Aqua  Chalidonia, 
quintessence  ofhellebore,  salts,  extracts,  distillations,  oils,  Aurum  potabile,  &c. 
Dr.  Anthony  in  his  book  de  auropotab.,  edit.  1600,  is  all  and  all  for  it.  “ 8 And 
though  all  the  schools  of  Galenists,  with  a wicked  and  unthankful  pride  and 
scorn,  detest  it  in  their  practice,  yet  in  more  grievous  diseases,  when  their ve^e- 
tals  will  do  no  good,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  help  of  minerals,  though 
they  use  them  rashly,  unprofitable  slackly,  and  to  no  purpose.”  Rhenanus, 
a Dutch  chemist,  in  his  book  de  Sale  e puteo  emergente,  takes  upon  him  to 
apologise  for  Anthony,  and  sets  light  by  all  that  speak  against  him.  But  what 
ao  I meddle  with  this  great  controversy,  which  is  the  subject  of  many  volumes? 
Let  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  Grollius,  and  the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross  defend 
themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and  the  Galenists  oppumi  ’ Para- 
celsus, lie  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous  cures  by  this  means, 
than  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a monarch;  Galen  Hippo 
crates,  infants,  illiterate  &c.  As  Thessalus  of  old  railed  against  those’  ancient 
Asclepiadean  writers,  “ ‘he  condemns  others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes  all 
antiquity  (saith  Galen  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  declares  himself  a conqueror,  and 

SoodtW  Tiu  'f;  0uedr°P  of  their  chemical  preparatives  shall  do  more 
good  than  all  them  fulsome  potions.  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists 
v llify  them  on  the  other  side,  as  heretics  in  physic;  “ * Paracelsus  did  that  in 
which  Lnther  in  divinity.”  -Adruien  rogue  ” 

nagician,  he  had  the  devil  lor  his  master,  devils  his  familiar  companions,  and 

^.tlln<: DelmlserlcordilTalebit.ot  cstmcdlcina  coronata 
Savanarola:.  “Sckenkius,  observ.  31  p rinnntn.  .h  au3'  °Ptlmum  remedium  aqua  composite 

melancholicos  hnjus  solius  syrup!  usu  curasse,  facta  nribi  ni.rLti U°mai1’  CnPA7'  Tcstor  Deu”>.  me  mullos 
mane  sunmnt  ova  sorbilia,  cum  sequent!  pulvere  sunra  ov  m f . ' ,?entura  ova  et  unUm,  quolibet 

centum  et  unum,  manlacis  et  mclancbolicis  utilissimum  remerfi  fn  *'  et  contineant  quousquo  assumpseriut 
Mrollius.  » Cap.  I . Licet  tota  Galonistarum  schoU  mi“  erX  m n ' i I ^ercetun.  cap.  4.  l’har.  Osivaldus 
uetestentur;  tamen  in  graviorlbus  morbls,  omni  ve’gotabilium  w.?  ? P0.??  ul)qat0  fastu  h «ua  practica 

licet  ea  tetnere,  ignaviter,  et  inutiliter  usJrpeut  ,Bd„m  ner,llia  c°»f»«iunt, 

eundem,  parte  1.  Magus  ebrlus,  i.litcratus,  daunon.m prtece^rem  ^‘X^^Ulare.7^ in 
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what  he  did,  was  done  by  the  help  of  the  devil.”  Thus  they  contend  and 
rail,  and  every  mart  write  books  pro  and  con,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  hs  est . let 
them  agree  as  they  will,  I proceed. 

Subsect.  IV. — Averters. 

Averters  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  pur- 
pose to  divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range, 
clysters  and  suppositories  challenge  a chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  fiom 
te  brain  and  heart,  to  the  more  fgnoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a few  days  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boiled  seeds  of  anise, 
fennel  and  bastard  saffron,  hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory,  bugloss 
pdypody,  senna,  diasene,  hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologodium  oi  of 
violets  sweet  almonds,  dsc.  For  without  question,  a clyster  opportunely  used. 
SSloo^Tn  thW-  most  other  maladies,  but  to  do  very  much  good; 
Clvsteres  nutriunt,  sometimes  clysters  nourish,  as  they  may  be  piepaied, 
tr  Xmed  not  long  since  by  a learned  lecture  of  our  natural  philosophy 
E reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of  some  otW notedphys  - 
cians  Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but  not  sweat. 
velhus  consil.  16° cap.  1.  in  head-melancholy  forbids  it  P.  Bayerus  and  others 
approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bathe  them  wit  ’ 

Instead  of  ordinary  frictions,  Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till  y 

dtyyap“thflndl“mtlids  is  very  good  physic,  - ‘if 
W K slopped.”  — " tflffi 

horse-leeches  iu  this  case,  to  be  applied  to 

glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thr0  . 1'.  1 “aonlied  to  the  shoulders 

lylvius  will  have  them  an  issue  in  the 

“m  S2  P^tof“' head"^  ligatures,  Ldous,  supposito- 

lies,*  and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  cvowu,  and 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  ataiss  to  bore 

the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  toiu  . ur3»  Sallust.  Salvi- 

the  skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  faligm ^ P ^ iell[s  to  other 

anus,  de  re  medic,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  “ LTkuee,  “and 

physic,  would  have  the  leg  cau  erised  or  the  the  exhalation 

the  head  bored  in  two  or  three  places,  foi  that  it  muon  av  b no 

of  the  vapours:  “ “I  saw  (saith  he)  a ^Sin  the  head, 

remedies  could  be  healed,  but  w ® ‘ „ A tlier  to  tbe  admiration 

and  the  skull  broken,  he  was  excellently  cuiecl.  Mom  , 

* Master  D.  Lapworth.  11  Ant.  Philos,  cap.  de  metan.^letlojertic^  &o^  g ^ 30.  toSJmSttt 

j^^um°provoMtio^vat,°mo^  j^e^^e^fontanelliB  crure 

teredo  trahtndl  sun^McUonihus  ^ver^cacuM^  «*£ 

.TcrXirtnaio  fr  Jum  -et,  optime  sanatus  es. 
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of  the  beholders,  ““breaking  Ill's  head  with  a fall  from  on  high,  was  instantly 
recovered  of  his  dotage.’’  Gordonius,  cap.  13.  part.  2.  would  have  these 
cauteries  tried  last,  when  no  other  physic  will  serve.  “‘‘The  head  to  be 
shaved  and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt  will  do  much  good 
I saw  a melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a sword,  his  brain-pan 
broken;  so  long  as  the  wound  was  open  he  was  well,  but  when  his  wound 
was  healed,  his  dotage  returned  again.”  But  Alexi  nder  Messaria,  a professor 
in  Padua,  lib.  1.  pract.  med.  cap.  21.  de  melanchol.  will  allow  no  cauteries  at 
all,  tis  too.  stifl  a humour  and  too  thick  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 
Guianerius,  c.  8.  Tract.  15.  cured  a nobleman  in  Savoy,  by  boring  alone, 
leaving  the  hole  open  a month  together,”  by  means  of  which,  after  two 
years  melancholy  and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy 
in  the sl}jUre  ^lc  crowni  but  Arculanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made 
with  gold.  In  many  other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy 
™en’  as  t|’e  thighs,  (Mercurialis,  consil.  86.)  arms,  legs.  Idem,  consil.  6.  and 
1J  and  dec  Montanas,  86.  Rodericus  a Fonseca,  tom.  2.  consult.  84.  pro  hypo - 
ckond.  coxa  dextrd,  &c.,  but  most  in  the  head,  “if  other  physic  will  do  no  good.” 

Subsect.  Y. — Alteratives  and  Cordials,  corroborating,  resolving 
the  lieliques,  and  mending  the  Temperament. 

Because  this  humour  is  so  malign  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to  be  removed 
the  reliques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means : the 
temper  is  to  be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortify  and  strengthen 
the  heart  and  brain,  “rwhich  are  commonly  both  affected  in  tide  mold,. 


uuu>  OI  ™e  bond  and  free  i 
his  thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes  him 


ig  and  of  the 


man,  poor  and  rich  ; it  turneth  all 
i remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but 
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enrichetli  his  heart,  and  makes  him  speak  by  talents,”  Esdras  m.  19  20,  21. 
It  gives  life  itself,  spirits,  wit,  <$zc.  For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Lacchus, 
Liber  pater  a liber ando,  and  b sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an 
altar  “cWine  measureably  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  cheertu  - 
ness  of  mind,  it  cheereth  God  and  men,”  Judges  ix.  13.  ladilice  Bacchus  dator,  it 
makes  an  old  wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery  to  forget  evil,  and  be  merry. 


“ Bacchus  et  afflictis  requiem  mortalibus  affert, 
Crura  licet  duro  compedevinctaforent." 


“Wine  makes  a troubled  soul  to  rest, 
Though  feet  with  fetters  be  opprest." 


urul  ll  licet  UUI  U cuuipcuo  » im.ru  w*  W**.  w . 

Demetrius  in  Plutarch,  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus’s  hands,  and  was  prisoner 
in  Syria,  “ ‘spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink  that  he  might  so  ease  his  dis- 
contented mind,  and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  Ins  present  condition 
wherewith  he  was  tormented.”  Therefore  Solomon,  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  bids  wine 
be  given  to  him  that  is  ready  to  fperish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heait, 
let  him  drink  that  he  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  mom 
Solicitis  animis  onus  eximit,  it  easeth  a burdened  soul,  nothing  spee  lei, 
nothing  better;  which  the  prophet  Zachariah  perceived,  when  he  said,  -that  m 
the  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraim  should  be  glad,  and  their  heart  should 
reioice  as  through  wine.”  All  which  makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pi  etty 
description  of  a feast  in  *Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  when  grace  was  said,  thei 
hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  with  good  discourse,  sweet 
music,  dainty  fare,  exhilarationis  gratia,  pocula  iterum  atque  iterum  offer  untur, 
as  a corollary  to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a grace  cup  came 
in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again. 
Which  as  I.  Fredericus  Matenesius,  Cnt,  Christ,  lib.  2.  cap.  5 6,  <fc  7,  was  an 
old  custom  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be 
bibere  per  violentiam,  but  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  A asuerus,  w ic 
180  days,  “without  compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,  when 
and  what  they  would  themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a most  easy  and  parable 
remedy,  a common,  a cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow  and  such  trouble- 
some thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind;  as  brimstone  with  fire, , the  Bpinta  oa 
a sudden  are  enlightened  by  it.  “No  better  physic  (saith  Rhasis)  foi  a 
melancholy  man  : and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse  needs  no |Ot 
medicines  ” *tis  enough.  His  countryman  Avicenna,  31.  doct.  2.  cap.  8.  pro 
ceeds  farther  yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  m mind,  or  melancholy, 
not  to  drink  Lj,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk:  excellent  good  physic^ 
for  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Magninus,  Reg.  san.  P^.  c Sl-  ^ll  h 
them  to  be  so  once  a month  at  least,  ami  gives  his  reasons  for  , 
scours  the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  superfluities ; and  keeps 
it  dean  ” Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  Philosopher,  in  his  book  de  tranquil 
lib  1 o.  15.  nonnunquam  ui  in  alas  morbis  ad  ebnetatem  usque  ' 

Curas  deprimit,  tristitice  medetur,  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be > drunk  lUidps 
sorrow,  depresskh  cares,  and  so  concludes  tins  tract  with  a cup  * ™ 

Serene  charissime,  quce  ad  tranquillitatem  animal  pertinent  But  these  aie 

epicureal  tenet,  tending  to  looseness  of  life,  Wry  nnd 
alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians,  profane  Chmtians,  and 
exnloded  by  Babbi  Moses,  tract.  4.  Guliel.  Placentius,  lib.  1.  p-  • 1 

deTarantl,  and  most  accurately  ventilated  by  Jo. 

and  physician  of  Milan,  med.  cont.  cap.  14.  where  you  shall  lmd  tin,  tenec 
copiously  confuted. 


prassentis  cogitationeB  qujuuo  23.  et  24.  de  rerum  propnetai.  “ 

and  no  do  tlie  Germans  at  this  day.  ?bT)'n„  C‘,!  „ira  melior:  qui  melancholicus,  utatur  societate 

i Tract.  1.  cont.  1.  1.  Non  costrus  laudabilior  eo,  v^  .c,ir  t a{jft  medicina,  quod  co  sunt  omnia  ad 

hominum  et  blberia;  et  qui  potest  sustinere  sudor,  vou.Uio,  urtaa,  a quibus 

usum  necessaria  liujus  t 

wuperfluitatus  a corporc  remoYCUtiir  ct  rcrnanU  1 
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Sa7’  \F  this  be  tru?’  that  wine  an(1  sfcronS  drink  have  such 

W’!  i i Pfifear  and  SOrrOW’  and  t0  exhilarate  the  mind,  ever  hereafter 
let  s drink  and  be  merry. 


I Prome  reconditum,  Lydo  stremia,  csecubuin 
Capaciores,  puer,  hue  affer  Scvphos, 

Et  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia.” 


“ Come,  lusty  I.yda,  fill’s  a cup  of  sack, 

And,  sirrah  drawer,  bigger  pots  we  lack, 
And  Scio  wines  that  have  so  good  a smack." 


I ocio  wines  tnat  have  so  good  a smack.” 

I say  with  him  in  mA.  Gellius,  “let’s  maintain  the  vigour  of  our  souls  with 

om- mind  if?]  ^ ™ USUm  lcelitice  scyphis'  “ and  drink  to  refresh 

it  ah  a^;  •>  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  bashfuluess,  let’s  wash 

ay'  * unc  vino pellite  cams;  so  saith  * Horace,  so  saith  Anacreon, 

MeOuovra  yap  pie  KeTaOai 
no\u  Kpeiaaov  t]  Oavovra* 

«oiem™me  T 'Vith  i T °fwim:  nnd  80  sa7  1 10°  (‘^gl  I drink 
none  myseli),  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  sobeHv  onnor 

our6  Apostle  forew^  “ **7  * ^ ^ -w/L  exce^Xh 

?a  ..Ap°jt!e  foiewarns;  for  as  Chrysostom  well  comments  on  that  place  ad 

Lt  neTs  fnd™wm  ^ f ebrifatem>  ’tis  for  mirth  wine,  but  not  for 

Iness . and  will  you  know  where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood  ? 

tures  ^Sive  wineZ  tf  Tw  ? ^ $uiddicai  Scriptura,  hear  the  Scrip- 
hures,  ijive  vine  to  them  that  are  m sorrow  ” or  as  Paul  1,,'rl  T,rv,^+i  j • i 

B„t  tku.  tras 

make,  his  neighbour  drank,  shameful  spewing  shall  be  open  hisglorr  “ l et 

i8fh+?atthi?la8)>  tbat  1 ba-  » much 

iniTwas  s ^ ^ 

'nothing  so  good  for  some,  so  bad  for  others  esmciXas^one  ob  ^ ^ 
causa  calida  male  habent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed  lid  so  “ 

alone,  as  I have  showed,  cause  WmelaSZThe^^ 
use  wine  as  an  ‘ordinary  drink,  or  in  their  did  R ’/  7 muSt 
Laurentius,  c.  8.  cle  melan  wirm  « wi  e , ’ iJut  to  determine  with 

with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains  ’XllX  “t  7 t™  troubled 
most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  bTvly  good  wblcb  cold  (as 

guaiacum:  China,  saitl/lw^  sarsaparilla, 

away  melancholy,  and  all  infirmities  n,™  rb  r 1 m the  face,  takes 
nila  provokes  sweat  mightily,  guaiacum  driest  ^ C°ld’  even  so  sarsaPa- 
Montanns,  Capivaccius, conldt  ISr&oftSfmaW  ' T*?’  89'  * 46- 
guaiacum  and  China,  “so  that  the  li'L  b ,"  Montand  good  use  of 
ate  cold,  as  most  melancholy  ^ £ 

heny  a?htktes„ao?;S  2^5^^  T ?■  ™ *>'  “ »—  - » 

amongst  the  Lacedemonians  and  perli  rns  tlt  black  dn{lk  which  was  in  use 
and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer  • till  ^ S^me^  wkich  they  sip  still  of, 
houses,  which  are  somewhat  like  omX  7 Sp6nd  mucb  tlme  in  those  coffee- 
chatting and'  drinking  to  drive  awav  tW-68  °r  taverns>  and  there  they  sit 
lHor  m ° 6 away  the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together, 

toque°animo  si  ta  £ C*  «*>- 

sa  uJfca « 

jjessimum  ferina  rne°ancholia  il“°dtT’  “Mercuriu  s con"  25  V Ji«  mSSt  ldyJ:  l3' vino 
Motio  jecur  non  i,,—;  ti'erad-’  -nsil.  44  et  45,  vinum^oi^ 
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because  they  find  by  experience  that  kind  of  drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion, 
because  tney  J 1 q f them  take  opium  to  this  purpose, 
and  procureth  alacrity.  spoken  of;  Montaltus,  c.  23.  commends 

Borage,  balm,  saffron  goM Ibi.  hut.  Kb.  2,  cap.  25.  makes 
seorzonera  roots ' a a whioh,  if  it  be  eaten,  for  twenty-four 

mention  of  an  herb  called  datui  , makes  them  incline  to  laughter 

hours  following  takes  away  all  sense  g > ‘ opium  « which  puts 

and  mirth:”  and  another  called  laugh.  One 

them  for  a time  into  a kind  of  ecs ! y,  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate 

of  the  Roman  emperors  had  a seed  which  ke^ia  ^ confection  of 

himself.  yChnstophorus  Ayreru  p e oases.  “ z Alkermes  com- 

alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  ant  am  ^ ^ especial  virtue  against  all 

forts  the  inner  parts;”  and  bezoar  s e c d corroborates  the  whole 

melancholy  affections,  “ ait  refreshed  the  &c.  After  a 

body.”  b Amber  provokes  urine  helps  the  body  drunk  or 

purge,  3 or  4 grains  of  bezoar ’ * which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched,  will 
SS-S^e  will  diminish  less  (the  henrt  so  refreshed)  of  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

3^.  confect.  Alkermes  oil  lap.  Bezoar.  dj* 

Snccini  albi  subtilise.  pulverisat.  £>J3-  cum 
Syrup,  de  cort.  citri ; fiat  electuanum. 

To  bezoar  stone  most  — e,  some  tbft 

away  sadness,  and  makes  him  m ^ swooniu&  and  melancboly,  that  tak- 
have  been  much  diseased  ’ iu  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have 

ing  the  weight  of  three  grains  of ^^s  stc me,  in  ^ m he  hath  done 

been  cured.”  Garcias  ab  ° ' x ° when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them 

upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alo  , it  may  help,  if  it  be  good 

But  alkermes  many  except  agai  ; ■ iu  France,  which  dIodocus  Sin- 

and  of  the  best,  such,  as  that  of ■ P andwould  have  no  traveller  omit 
cerus,  Itinerano  Gallia,  so  much  gn  a medicine  as  the  other.  Bemelius, 
to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  gen  ^at  « 6 nothing  (saith  he),  sooner 

consil.  49,  suspects  alkermes  by  re  ^ working  meats  and  medicines, 

exasperates  this  disease,  than  the  u aken  » j conclude,  therefore,  of 

and  would  have  them  for  that  caus  Thucvdides  0f  the  plague  at  Athens,  no 
this  and  all  other  medicines,  \uod  uni  profuit,  hoc  aliiserat  eontio: 

iZeXZl had:  that  which  helps  one  is  pernicious 

t0  Diamargaritumfrigidum,  djamb™’  llukeTanMm,  etectua- 

Galeni  et  Bhasis,  de  ^ iSj  conserves  of  roses,  violets, 

rium  conciliator is,  syrup.  condite,  &c.,  have 

fumitory,  enula  campana,  satyrion,  lemon  , o t 

their  good  use.  Dlam05chl  fluids  et  amarl,  ana  3H. 

Diabuglossati,  Diaboraginati,  sacchan  yiolaccl, 
ana  j misce  cum  syrupo  de  pomia.’ 

VXSS1SSSS  « . 8TJSS 
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against  dotage,  head-melancholy,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a 
*ram’s  head  that  never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  off  at  a blow,  and  the  horns 
only  take  away,  boil  it  well,  skin  and  wool  together;  after  it  is  well  sod,  take 
out  the  brains,  and  put  these  spices  to  it,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace, 
cloves,  ana  ~ mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them  in 
a platter  upon  a chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stirring  them  well,  that  they 
do  not  burn;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  drier  than  a calf’s  brains 
ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared,  and  for  three  days  give  it  the  patient 
fasting,  so  that  he  fast  two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eaten  with  bread,  in  an 
egg  or  broth,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  fourteen  days  let  him  use  thi3 
diet,  drink  no  wine,  <fcc.  Gesner,  hist,  animal,  lib.  1.  pag.  917,  Caricterius, 
pract  13.  in  N%c1i.de  metri.  pag.  129.  Iatro:  Witenberg.  edit.  Tubing,  paq.  62, 
mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation;  he  that  list  may  try  it 
*and  many  such.  J J ’ 

. °dora™ents  to  smell  to,  of  rose-water,  violet  flowers,  balm,  rose-cakes, 
vinegar,  &c.,  do  much  recreate  the  brains  and  spirits,  according  to  Solomon. 
Prov._  xxvn.  9.  “ They  rejoice  the  heart,”  and,  as  some  say,  nourish:  ’tis  a 

question  commonly  controverted  in  our  schools,  an  odores  nutriant:  let  Ficinus, 
ZL";  °T  jy  decideit;  many  arguments  he  brings  to  prove  it;  as  of  Demo- 
rtus,  that  lived  by  the  smell  of  bread  alone,  applied  to  his  nostrils,  for  some 
few  days  when  for  old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferrerius,  lib.  2.  metk 
speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine,  saffron,  &c.,  which 
hepiesmbed  to  dull  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to  smell  to,  and  by  it  to 

°ne  vf  7 7mudb  "ood>  ague  fere  profmsse  olfactu  et  potu,  as  if  he  had 
given  them  drink  Our  noble  and  learned  Lord  t Verulam,  in  his  book  cle  vitd 
et  morte  commends,  therefore,  all  such  cold  smells  as  any  way  serve  to  refri- 
gerate  the  spirits  Montanus,  consil.  31,  prescribes  a form  which  he  would 
have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have 
hem  spagiricafly  prepared,  look  m Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil.  Chymica 
Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  “*of  the  flowers  of  water-S^ttuce 
violets,  camomile,  wild  mallows,  wether’s-head,”  <fcc.,  must  be  used  manv 
mornings  together-  Montan.,  consil.  31,  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once 

wiTh  head  Sel? \ Tte  EugubmUSj  consult-  U’  for  an  Italian  count,  troubled 
head-melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  lie  tried  “ k but  two 

alone  which  did  the  cure;  use  of  whey  made  of  goats’  milk,  with  the  extr-S 

cmnmni^  ^ cro^n^^iTo  ^ ^eS, 

Unto  the  hearse  mav  do  well  t^  ^ T*  be  S?arin^  administered, 
which  Laurentius,  c.  9.  dlmelan.  gives  e^ple^ ’Sf Ttments>  of 
theme  for  the  heart,  of  bugloss,  borage  water  lilv  f pi’eSmbes  an  eP1’ 
balm  leaves,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c.  ° ’ J>  et  waters’  sweet  wine, 

me,  carrots,  diU,  have. bee^bdleff011  °f  ^ Wlucb  tbe  seeds  of  cummin, 
of  wonderful  great  force  m this  malady,  much  admired  by  u Galen, 

os'tu^et  el|Ie  bCnf  eIixabis>C^nrtaperto  Cerebrum  cornibus  tantum  demotis,  integrum  cum 

decocto  florum  nymphea;,  lactucic,  violarum piStur-  t Viscount  St.  Alban's  Instat 
multa  adhibita.  duo  visa  sun f mmori*  altheic.  capitis  vcrvecum  err*  i_*t  . kx 
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"iEtius,  Rhasis,  &c.,  of  sweet  water,  in  whicli  are  boiled  the  leaves  of  mallows, 
roses,  violets,  water-lilies,  wether’s-head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile,  melilot, 

&c  Guianer.  cap.  8.  tract.  15,  would  have  them  used  twice  a day,  and  when 
they  come  forth  of  the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of 
almonds,  violets,  nymphea,  fresh  capon  grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  borne  about,  I find  prescribed,  taxed  by  some, 
approved  by  Renodseus,  Platerus  (amuleta  inquit  non  negligenda),  and  others; 
look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  <fcc.  Bassardus  Viscontmus,  ant. 
philos.  commends  hypericon,  or  St.  John’s  wort  gathered  on  a Friday  m the 
hour  of  “ Jupiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  effectual  operation  (that  is,  about  the 
full  moon  in  July);  so  gathered  and  borne,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily 
helps  this  affection,  and  drives  away  all  fantastical  spirits.  _ Philes,  a Greek 
author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael  Paleologus,  writes  that  a sheep 
or  kid’s  skin,  whom  a wolf  worried,  1 Hcedus  inhumam  raptus  ab  ore  Lupi, 
oucdit  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  a man,  “ because  it  causeth  palpitation  ot 
the  heart,”  not  for  any  fear,  but  a secret  virtue  which  amulets  have.  A ring 
made  of  the  hoof  of  an  ass’s  right  fore  foot  carried  about,  &c.  I say  with 
8 Renodseus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Peony  doth  cure  epilepsy , 
precious  stones,  most  diseases;  4 a wolf’s  dung  borne  with  one  helps  Lie  colic, 
ia  snider  an  a<me,  &c.  Being  in  the  country  m the  vacation  time  not  many 
years  since  at°Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  my  father’s  house,  I first  observed 
this  amulet  of  a spider  in  a nut- shell  lapped  in  silk,  &c.,  so  applied  for  an  ague 
by  xmy  mother;  whom,  although  I knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in  chnmrgery, 
Bore  eyes  aches,  &c.,  and  such  experimental  medicines,  as  all  the  count  y 
wliere  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon 
diverse  poor  folks,  that  were  otherwise  destitute  of  help : yet  among  all  other 
™?ments  this  methought  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  I could  see  no 
warrant  for  it  Quid  aranea  cumfebre  1 For  what  antipathy!  till  at  length 
laS^g  amongst  authors  (as  often  I do)  I found  this  very 
rides  approved by  Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Alderovandus,  cap.  de 
StS  I begin  to  have  a better  opinion  of  it, 

can t n<! good  at  all,  but  out  of  a strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius  proves,  or 
the  devil’spolicy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 

Subsect.  YI .-Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.  Against  fearful 

Dreams , Redness,  Ac. 

symptom' 1 hi  much  crucifies  melancholy 

helped,  and  sleep  by  all  means  procure  ; |;  Observations,  hath  an 

of  itself  without  any  other  physic.  ™ v6  itj  are  inward 

example  of  a woman  that  was  so  cuied.  1 . j <vs  uoPPY> 

“outward.  Inwardly  taken,  are  simples,  or 

nymphea,  violets,  roses,  lettuce,  mane  rave,  ten  . decoctions,  dis- 

taffron,  hemp-seed,  nutmegs,  willows,  with  their  seen.,  ju  , 
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tilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds  are  syrups,  or  opiates,  syrup  of  poppy,  violets, 
verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

IJ-  diacodii  §j.  diascordii  3i?  aquaa  lactucse  3 i i j . 
mista  tiat  potio  ad  liorara  somni  sumenda. 

Requies  N icholai.  P hilonium  Romanian,  Tripliera  magna,  pilulce  de  Cyno- 
glossa,  Diascordium,  Laudanum  Paracelsi,  Opium,  are  in  use,  Ac.  Country 
folks  commonly  make  a posset  of  hemp-seed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herbal  so 
much  discommends;  yet  I have  seen  the  good  effect,  and  it  may  be  used 
where  better  medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  with  a drachm  of 
Diascordium  winch  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.  Opium  itself  is  most  part 
ised  outwaidly,  to  smell  to  m a ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks 

o tne  same  quantity  for  a cordial,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies;  the  dose  40  or 
c/u  grams. 

Nicho}ai>  ultimum  refugium,  the  last  refuge;  but 
of  this  and  the  rest  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus  mn  de 

£Xdlv  T/6  ~\Hildesheim’  spicel.  4.  desomno  et  vigil  L 

foSw^011  0f-  QU  meZS  by  extraction,  or  expression  with  rosewater 

to  0113  p0pp7,  nenupbar’  mandrake>  purslain>  violets> a11 

Montan.  consil.  24  and  25.  much  commends  odoraments  of  opium  vine- 
gai  and  rosewater  _ Laurentius,  cap.  9.  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules  • 
see  the  leceipts  in  him;  Codronchus,  a wormwood  to  smell  to  ’ 

ilabfstritvf1’  populeum,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples  nos- 
tnls,  or  if  they  be  oo  weak,  they  mix  saffron  and  opium.  Take  a Sin  or 

as  a nut,  anoint  jour  temples  with  some  of  it,  ad  horam  somni  8 
under  tL^aZnThl,  ¥* 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  everv  cmnrl  mV-  , , . 

a little  woman’s  milk,  and  nutme-s  m-fted  imon  . ""  T and  V,meSar>  with 

temples.  ° a 1 n a rose-cake  applied  to  both 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  castorium  a drachm  and  a Paly  r.c  . 

scruple,  mixed  both  together  with  a liftfo  f °Plllm  half  a 

thereof  and  apply  theP  to  the  temples  h ^ Wo  sma11  P^ers 

of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nvmX?63 -T^611163  ^ and  lotions 
roots,  henbane,  white  poppy.  Here  de  Saxo^!^!?  ^ eaVeS’  mandrak® 
Lotions  of  the  feet  JmS 

Laurentius,  I think  you  may  procure  sleentotW f by,tlles,e  means>  saitli 
world.  Some  use  horseleeches  behind  tha  n If°st  lneLncholy  man  in  the 
•Bayems,  lib.  Z.c.  Wr  °Pium  to  the  place. 

such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep  Bautista  P “f  "71  drc':im'-’  “”<> 

procure  pleasant  dreams  and  auief  w P*  ^ Mag‘  nat  1 2‘  c'  6*  to 

or  the  "“b  *4  * -C  tlSS 

1 Bellonlns,  obserrat.  lib  3 enn  is  i...» 

Mandrake?*  Hyoscyan ^ ^ nb  Hort°>  «»•  1. 
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supper,  (fee.  Such  men  must  not  eat  beans,  peas,  garlic,  onions,  cabbage 
venison,  bare,  use  black  wines,  or  any  meat  bard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  lie 
on  tbeir  backs,  <fec. 

Rusticus  pudor,  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  colour,  ruddiness,  are 
common  grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men,  when  they 
meet  a man,  or  come  in  f company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a meal,  or 
if  they  drink  a cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet,  and  sweat 
as  if  they  had  been  at  a mayor’s  feast,  preesertim  si  metus  accesserit,  it  exceeds, 
g they  think  every  man  observes,  takes  notice  of  it:  and  fear  alone  will  effect 
it,  suspicion  without  any  other  cause.  Sckenkius,  observ.  med.  lib.  1.  speaks  of 
a ’waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  court,  that  was  so  much 
offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and  offered  Biarus,  a physician, 
all  that  she  had  to  be  cured  of  it.  And  ’tis  most  true,  that  k Antony  Ludovi- 
cus  saith  in  his  book  de  Pudore,  “ bashfulness  either  hurts  or  helps,”  such 
men  I am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or  fear,  1 Felix  Plater 
prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it:  Id populus  curat 
scilicet,  as  a k worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a friend  of  mine  in  like 
case,  complaining  without  a cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it, 
make  light  of  it,  who  observes  it1?  . . 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals  (as  1 Jobertus  observes,  med.  pract.  l.l.c.  I .), 
after  a little  exercise  or  stirring,  for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or 
if  they  do  nothing  at  all,  especially  women ; he  would  have  them  let  blood  in 
both  arms,  first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  days  between,  if  blood  abound  ; 
to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of  them,  be- 
cause of  that  consent  which  is  between  the  head  and  the  feet.  m And  withal 
to  refrigerate  the  face,  by  washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar  let- 
tuce, lovage  waters,  and  the  like : but  the  best  of  all  is  that  lac  virginale,  or 
strained  liquor  of  litargy:  it  is  diversely  prepared;  by  Jobertus  thus;  P*. 
lithar.  argent,  unc.  j.  cerussce  candidissimce,  giij.  cwphurce,  3ij.  dissolvantur 
aquarum  solani,  lactucce,  et  nenupharis  ana  unc.  iij.  aceti  mm  albi,  unc.  ij. 
aliquot  horas  resideat,  deinde  transmittatur  per  philt.  aqua  servetur  m vase 
vitreo  ac  ea  bis  t&rve  facies  quotidie  irroretur.  u Quercetan  spagir.  phar.  cap.  b. 
commends  the  water  of  frogs’  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.  Craft),  consit. 
283.  Scoltzii  would  fain  have  them  use  ah  summer  the  condite  flowers 
of  succory,  strawberry  water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time), 
consil  285  et  286.  and  to  defecate  impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  senna, 
savory,  balm  water.  p Hollerius  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  suc- 
cory boiled,  and  drunk  for  five  months,  every  morning  in  the  summer. . 1 

is  o-ood  overnight  to  anoint  the  face  with  hare’s  blood,  and  in  the  morning  o 
wash  it  with  strawberry  and  cowslip  water,  the  juice  of  distilled  lemons,  juice 
of  cucumbers,  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels  of  peaches  beaten  small, 
or  the  roots  of  Aron,  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran  to  bake  it  in  an  oven,  and 
to  crumble  it  in  strawberry  water,  r or  to  put  fresh  cheese  curds  to  a re  ace. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth,  with  sweat in0 
or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  (Me, 
strong  drink,  and  drink  very  little,  8 one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about 
the  midst  of  their  meal;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially  spice 

and  windy  meat. 


f Ant  .1  quid  incut!  us  ccid.rlt  nut,  to  W**'  K'.Srt  "“"t  “S'* 


A,  1 1 L I S'  ' ■ 

&c.  n Ad  faciei  ruborem  aqua  spei  mat  is  ranai  um.  u uti|c  imprimis  noctu  facicni 

condltis  vel  saccharo  rosaceo,  Sec.  p Solo  l % verbascl  cum  succd  llmonum  distillate,  a,,1^re‘ 
sanguine  leporino,  et  mane  aqua  fragoi  um,  t el  aqua  iloi  1 e dmc  Uaustu  sit  conrentus. 

x utile  rubenti  faciei  caseum  recentera  imponere.  oousu.  u.  uu. 
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‘Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a nobleman  his  patient, 
to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a chestnut.  It  is  made 
of  sugar,  as  that  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before 
meat,  by  the  same  author  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a baked  apple  some 
advise,  or  of  a preserved  quince,  cumminseed  prepared  with  meat  instead  of 
Balt,  to  keep  down  fumes  : not  to  study  or  to  be  iutentive  after  meals. 

“ Nucleorum  persic.  seminis  melonum,  ana  unc.9fi 
aquaa  fragorum  I.  ij.  misce,  utatur  mane.” 

To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For  the  other 
kind  of  ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  die.,  because  it 
pertains  not  to  my  subject,  I will  not  meddle  with  it.  I refer  you  to  Crato’s 
counsels  Arnoldus,  lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  39.  1.  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus  de 
kuco,  lib.  31.  obser.  2.  To  Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulmus,  Roudoletius,  Heur- 
nius,  JMenadous,  and  others  that  have  written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptoms  of  headache,  palpitation  of  heart, 
lertiffo,  dehqumm,  <fec.,  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they 
are  copiously  handled  apart  in  every  physician,  I do  voluntarily  omit. 


IVlJiMJj.  II. 


Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body. 

• EEE  tbe  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  brain  sit 
S^»fMrd*g.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  7 median  or  middle 
^ +^6neC  I S°  mucb  bIood  to  be  taken  away  as  the  patient  may  well 

fittest  rt  kt  S “ade  mUSt  be  wWe  encmgh.  The  Arabians  hold  it 
fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm  on  which  side  there  is  more  pain  and  heavi- 
ly1behWadtl  ^ bkCk  bl?d i5SUe  fortb>  hleed  on  ’>  if  bedear  and  good, 
let  it  be  instantly  suppressed,  “*  because  the  malice  of  melancholy  is  much 

^ ^e  Party’s  strength  will  not  admit 
1 th,f  kmd  afc  ouce,  it  must  be  assayed  again  and  again  • if  it 

“J  ™ 6 con'’“;“%  «en  from  the  arm,  it  must  be  token  from®  he  lei 

bet,  S"d!  T"  ™Mn  "hoscbasmorrhoulsor  months  have 

; the  f ; ' , i 16  maladJr  c°ntinue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  iu  a oart 
L tors  so  To  tS  ??"'  -ties,  who  are  mekneh„ly“„r  Ce 

Somali  tSS  "U  “s;rmeat  °r  See  mo SI 

cutolselSd1 

some  in  this  kind  W i ? ™fllC.ines  \°  V^ocnre  urine,  are  prescribed  by 
cold,  where  the  heat  of  l^  ' ’ W ^ the  ^ of  the  Jiver  d°tli  not  forbkh 

Wage,  fennel,  &a  1 uZZ™  : f 1 monSsfc  hot  ■»  parsley  roots! 

is  the 

common  conveyer^  S(jcds>  with  whey  of  goats’  milk,  which 
dims  benfdictus,  dandelion  hor^'Sdenh  * ^“5 ^ SUCC01y’  senna>  encIive>  car- 

with  their.uiee;  decoct  felW  ^s^T °£  ^ ^ ^ 

« sr^r ° jss&s?  ™8 
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Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil.  Chym.  much  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case,  and 
AStius,  tetrabib.  ser.  2.  cap.  114.  Hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  excellent 
medicine  to  purify  the  blood,  “ for  all  melancholy  affections,  falling  sickness, 
none  to  be  compared  to  it.” 


MEMB.  III. 

Subsect.  I. — Cure  of  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy. 

In  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  those 
six  non-natural  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus,  consil.  27.  en- 
joins a French  nobleman,  “ to  have  an  especial  care  of  it,  without  which  all 
other  remedies  are  in  vain.”  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the  patient’s 
body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and  spleen  to 
the  stomach  and  his  vessels,  then  f to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner  vein  of 
either  arm,  some  say  the  salvatella,  and  if  the  malady  be  continuate,  ^ to  open 
a vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must 
be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the 
heart  and  brain.  To  comfort  the  h stomach  and  inner  parts  against  wind  and 
obstructions,  by  Ai’eteus,  Galen,  AH  tins,  Aurelianus,  <fec.  and  many  latter 
writers,  are  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  penny- 
royal, betony  sodden  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk  ; many  have  been  cured  by 
this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Altinus  and  some  others  as  much  magnify  the  water  of  Nile  against 
this  malady,  an  especial  good  remedy  for  windy-melancholy.  For  which  reason 
belike  Ptolemeus  Philadelphia,  when  he  married  Ins  daughter  Berenice  to  the 
kin  cr  of  Assyria  (as  Celsus,  lib.  2,  records),  magnis  impensis  Nth  aquam  ajfern 
jussit,  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nile  to  be  carried  with  her,  and 
gave  command  that  during  her  life  she  should  use  no  other  drink.  I find  those 
that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splenetic  and  this  kind  of  melancholy  (lamb  s 
wool,  some  call  it),  which  howsoever  approved  must  certainly  be  corrected  of 

cold  rawness  and  wind.  i 

Codronchusinhisbook  de  saleabysnth.  magnifies  the  oil  and  salt  of  worm  wood 
above  all  other  remedies,  “ 1 which  works  better  and  speedier  than  any  simple 
whatsoever,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoctions  and 
infusions,  which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity ; this  alone  in  a small 
measure  taken,  expels  wind,  and  that  most  forcibly,  moves  urine,  cleanseth 
the  stomach  of  all  gross  humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite,  &c.  Amoldus 
hath  a wormwood  wine  which  he  would  have  used,  which  eveiy  p annaco 

^ innnut ives  and  purges  may  kbe  taken  as  before,  of  hiera , manna  cassia 
which  Montanu3,  consil.  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot,  in  this  kmc  ,Piefe‘ 

all  other  simples,  <£land  these  must  be  often  used,  still  abstaining  i 

which  are  more  violent,  lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  the 
mischief  by  that  means  be  increased.”  Though  m some  physicians  I find 
very  strong  purgers,  hellebore  itself  prescribed  in  this  affection.  If  it  Ion 
continue,  vomits  may  be  taken  after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with 
warm  water  oxymel,  &c„  now  and  then.  Fuchsius,  cap.  33.  prescribes  helle- 
bore ; but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I have  often  warned,  of  o 

fLaurentius,  cap.  15.  evulsionis  gratia  venam 

venam  frontc  secabis.  Bruell.  h decocta  ac™ilula  in  quantitate  multa,  ct  magna 

lterati3:  avchementioribus  semper  at,S 

ne  veutrem  exospereut. 
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medicines,  “m  because  (as  Sal vi anus  adds)  drought  follows  beat,  which  increas- 
eth  the  disease  and  yet  Baptisa  Sylvaticus,  controv.  32.  forbids  cold  medi- 
cines, “"because  they  increase  obstructions,  and  other  bad  symptoms.  But 
this  varies  as  the  parties  do,  and  ’tis  not  easy  to  determine  which  to  use. 
“°The  stomach  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot  ; scarce  there- 
fore (which  Montanus  insinuates,  consil.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Manfort)  can  you 
help  the  one  and  not  hurt  the  other:”  much  discretion  must  be  used;  take 
no  physic  at  all  he  concludes  without  great  need.  Lselius  HCugubinus,  consil. 
for  an  hypochondriacal  German  prince,  used  many  medicines;  but  it  was  after 
signified  to  him  in  p letters.  that  the  decoction  of  China  and  sassafras,  and  salt 
of  sassafras,  wrought  him  an  incredible  good.”  In  his  108  consult,  he  used  as 
happily  the  same  remedies ; this  to  a third  might  have  been  poison,  by  over- 
heating his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordonius,  Massaria, 
Mercatus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  other,  I will  not 
omit,  cited  by  Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of 
the  authority  of  Benevenius.  Anthony  Benevenius  in  a hypochondriacal 
passion,  “q  cured  an  exceeding  great  swellingof  the  spleen  with  capers  alone, 
a meat  befitting  that  infirmity,  and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a smith’s  forge; 
by  this  physic  he  helped  a sick  man,  whom  all  pther  physicians  had  forsaken, 
that  for  seven  years  had  been  splenetic.”  And  of  such  force  is  this  water, 
“rthat  those  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have  commonly  little  or  no  spleen.”  See 
more  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him,  and  8Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a 
great  magnifier  of  this  medicine.  This  Chalybs  preeparatus,  or  steel-drink,  is 
much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sennertus,  l.  1.  part  2. 
cap.  12.  and  admired  by  J.  Caesar  Claudinus,  Respons.  29.  he  calls  steel  the 
proper  talexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it ; look  for 
receipts  in  them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scour 
the  meseraic  veins  ; and  they  are  either  too  open  or  provoke  urine.  You  can 
open  no  place  better  than  the  haemorrhoids,  “which  if  by  horse-leeches  they 
be  made  to  flow,  u there  may  not  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,”  as  Plater 
holds.  Sallust.  Salvian.  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this;  and  by  his 
experience  in  an  hospital  which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy  men 
worse  for  other  bloodletting.  Lauren tius,  cap.  15.  calls  this  of  horse-leeches 
a sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen  and  meseraic  membrane.  Only  Montanus, 
consil.  241.  is  against  it;  “xto  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening  of  the' 
hemorrhoids  seems  to  be  a profitable  remedy  ; for  my  part  I do  not  approve 
of  it, because  it  draws  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and  leaves  the  thickest  behind.” 

AC  tius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diuretics,  or  such 
t ungs  as  provoke  urine,  as  aniseeds,  dill,  fennel,  germander,  ground  pine, 
sodden  in  water,  or  drunk  in  powder;  andyet  M>.  Bayerus  is  against  them , and 
so  is  Hollenus : “ All  melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as 

provoke  urine,  because  by  them  the  subtle  or  thinnest  is  evacuated,  the  thicker 
matter  remains. 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavellius,  lib.  3.  cap.  38.  for  a voun" 
nobleman,  esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place,  and  Hercules  de  SaxoniH,  Panth. 

cst  s,cdtn8  qua;  malum  auget.  - Qulsqul.  frigidl, 

rumque  frigldua,  epar  calMum  ouomodi  or^  »pPt0™ta  augeblu  o vcntriculus  ple- 

maximo  detrimento  ? P Slg’nitlcatmn  neiMitunii  inprn'iVhn*1  efUC.i?t’  vel  refrigcrablt  hepar  siuo  altcrius 
percepisse.  S Tumorem  apKlnc^  ex  decocto  Chinas,  ct  Sassafras 

usu  aqua;,  in  qua  fal.er  fern.rius  sa;po  candens  ie  ^um^xUnxe™^  *n‘b°  ta,ir‘5Rr,ltU‘l!nl  aptissimo  : SoIoilua 
educantur,  cxiguos  habent  lienes.  ‘L  1 can  1 7 * trwi**’  * , r Ammalia  qua;  apud  hos  fabros 

cst  asseipiutus.  usl  ilemorroldes  fluxerim  nullum  »sus  semper  fellcem  in  asgrls  ttnetn 
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lib.  1.  cap.  16.  is  a great  approver  of  them.  “ZI  have  found  (saith  he)  by 
experience,  that  many  hypochondriacal  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  by 
the  sole  use  of  clysters,”  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odoraments,  piescubed 
for  the  head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver  spleen,  stomach,  hypo- 
chondries,  &c.  “aIn  crudity  (saith  Piso)  ’tis  good  to  bind  the  stomach  hard 

to  hinder  wind,  and  to  help  concoction.  , , T 

Of  inward  medicines  I need  not  speak;  use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  1 
this  Idndof  melancholy,  some  prescribe  b treacle  in  winter,  especiahy  before  or 
after  purges,  or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna, c Tniicavellius  mithndate,  Monta  - 
tuspseony  seeds,  unicorn’s  horn  ; os  de  corde  cervi,  &c.  _ , 

Amongst  topics  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  baths, 
but  of  them  I have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hypochondnes  are  very  good, 
of  wine  and  water  in  which  are  sodden  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme  mug- 
wort  senna,  polypody,  as  also  ecerotes,  fplaisters,  liniments,  ointments  foi  the 
ITeen  liver,  and  hypochondries,  of  which  look  for  examples  m Laurentms, 
Jobertus  lib.  3.  c.  1.  fra.  med.,  Montanus,  consil.  231.  Montaltus,  cap.  33. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Faventinus.  And  so  of  epithemes  digestive  powdeis, 
tLs  oils  Octavius  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  c.  5.  prescribes  calastic  cataplasms  oi 
dry  purnno-  medicines,  Piso  /dropapes  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at 
certain  times  to  the  stomach,  to  the  metaphrene,  or  part  of  theback  which  isover 
acrainst  the  heart,  iEtius  sinapisms;  Montaltus,  cap.  35.  would  have  the  thia  is 
to  be  ^cauterised,  Mercurialis  prescribes  benearh  the  knees ; Lselius  Hlugubm 
consil  77  for  a hypochondriacal  Dutchman,  will  have  the  cautery  made  in  the 
l r/lhcrh  and  so  Montanus,  consil.  55.  The  same  Montanus,  consil.  34. 
^ovesS'issSi  to  Sin-  i Wnder  prt  o£  the  head. Bevnarius 
iHPHildesheim  spied.  2.  would  have  issues  made  m both  the  thighs,  _ Lo  . 
Mercatus  prescribes  them  near  the  spleen,  aut  prope  ventriculi  regionem, 

• either  of  the  thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or 
scarification,  which  ‘Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves 

may  be  used  as  before. 

Subsect.  II. Correctors  to  expel  Wind.  Against  Costiveness,  Ac. 

set 
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these  hot  medicines  and  dry,  “that  whilst  they  covet  to  expel  wind  they  do 
not  inflame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease;  sometimes  (as  he  saithi 
medicines  must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold  ” 

f ?rC  7 *°  exPel  winJ-  are  oils>  as  of  camomile,  rue,  bay,  &c  • 

fomentations  of  the  hypochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyal 

b ’ _!7  eaveSj  &0->  bags  of  camomile  flowers,  aniseed,  cummin, 

bays  rue,  wormwood,  ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard,  wormwood,  rue  &o 
Aieteus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  camomile  flowers,  fennel,  aniseed  cummin 
rosemary,  wormwood-leaves  &c  ’ Ummm> 

JnSuTir8  a?Plied'°  tbe  hypochondries,  without  scarification,  do 

f 7 f°'v®  wnmd-  Feme  bus,  consil.  43.  much  approves  of  them  at 
and  tfWf-fiend  °f  t lG  belIj ; P Lod'  Mercatus  calls  them  a powerful  remedy 

orirvT-  IT,  a °7 . Julius  Caesar  Claudinus,  Respons  med  re m 33 
admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he  calls  out  of  Galen « Ckind  of  en 
chantment,  they  cause  such  present  help.”  ’ a kmd  ot  en~ 

Empyrics  have  a myriad  of  medicines,  as  to  swallow  a bullet  of  lead  Am 
winch  I voluntarily  omit.  Amatos  Lusitanus,  A 54  for  ahvt’ 

chondnacal  person,  that  was  extremely  tormented  with  wind  ’prescribes  i 

melancholy  read  more  in  Fienus,  deflalbus,  cap.  25  e,  Zlfn  A 

nutmeg  at  a time  half  an  W Vf  Y™  3 J‘  W*CR  Take  as  much  as  a 
5 3 in  six  piK  pm  oTtwo  at  a t 6 T61'  °r  SUpPer’  °r  PiL  mastich  in. 

Hildesheim,  spice l 2 P Cnemao  1 lm<3'  l ivr  m°ie  ^oatan.,  consil.  229. 

turpentine,  wS  they  ^ C°mme*d  “ ' 

small  nut,  two  or  three  hours  before  r ^ 7 akerij  the  quantity  of  a 

week  if  need  be;  for  besides  that  it  , mnei  and  supper,  twice  or  thrice  a 
stomach,  opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  ^ tk° 

melancholy,  whichTf  they  tel°ng  t0  CUre  of 

non  levando,  saltern  leniendo  valent  vecuHaHaf*  ™?  d°  goodi  Si 

a good  choice  of  particular  receipts  must  no  1 ^ selfcta'  saitb  Bessardus, 

one,  but  all  or  most,  as  oLsLn  Serves  F/  lf  n0t  guite  care>  a°* 

juvant.  ’ CCaS1°n  Serves-  Et  non  prosunt  singula,  mulla 


Love  and  love  melancholy,  Memb.  1.  Sect.  1. 


THE 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  THIRD  PARTITION. 


Preface  or  Introduction.  Subsect.  1. 

Love’s  definition,  pedigree,  object,  fair,  amiable,  gracious,  and  pleasant,  from  which 
comes  beauty,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  love,  parts  affected. 

Natural,  in  things  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements ; and  with 
life,  as  vegetable,  vine  and  elm,  sympathy,  antipathy,  &c. 

Sensible,  as  of  beasts,  for  pleasure,  preservation  of  kind,  mutual  agree- 
ment, custom,  bringing  up  together,  &c. 


< 


Division 
or  kinds, 
Subs.  2. 


or 


Simple, 

which 

hath 

three 

objects, 

as  M.  1. 


Profit- 
able, 
Subs.  1. 


i 


Pleasant, 
Subs.  2. 


Honest, 
Subs.  3. 


Mixed  of 
all  three, 
which 
extends 
to  M.  3. 


or 

Heroical 
or  Love- 
Melan- 
choly, in 
which 
consider, 


( Health,  wealth,  honour,  we  love  our  benefac- 
tors: nothing  so  amiable  as  profit,  or  that 
which  hath  a show  of  commodity. 

Things  without  life,  made  by  art,  pictures, 
sports,  games,  sensible  objects,  as  hawks, 
hounds,  horses;  or  men  themselves,  for 
similitude  of  manners,  natural  affection,  as 
to  friends,  children,  kinsmen,  &c.,  for  glory 
such  as  commend  us. 

f Before  marriage,  as  Heroical  Mel. 
Of  wo-  j Sect.  2,  vide  'Y1 
men,  as  1 0r  after  marriage,  as  Jealousy,  Sect. 

(_  3,  vide  b 

( Fucate  in  show,  by  some  error  o.r  hypocrisy ; 

some  seem  and  are  not;  or  truly  for  virtue, 
v honesty,  good  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  &c. 
Common  good,  our  neighbour,  country,  friends,  which  is 
charity ; the  defect  of  which  is  cause  of  much  discon- 
tent and  melancholy. 

or  ( In  excess,  vide  n. 
od,  Sect.  4.  { In  defect,  vide  25. 

^ Mms  pedigree,  power,  extent  to  vegetables  and  sensible  creatures,  as  well  as 
men,  to  spirits,  devils,  &c. 

His  name,  definition,  object,  part  affected,  tyranny.  . 

Stars,  temperature,  full  diet,  place,  country,  clime,  condition,  idle- 
ness, S.  1.  , . , 

Natural  allurements,  and  causes  of  love,  as  beauty,  its  praise,  how 

it  allureth.  , , , „ . „ 

Comeliness,  grace,  resulting  from  the  whole  or  some  parts,  as  face, 

eyes,  hair,  hands,  &c.  Subs.  2. 

Artificial  allurements,  and  provocations  of  lust  and  love,  gestures, 

apparel,  dowry,  money,  &c.  ~ , , 

Quest.  Whether  beauty  owe  more  to  Art  or  Nature?  Subs.  6. 
Opportunity  of  time  and  place,  conference,  discourse,  music,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  amorous  tales,  lascivious  objects,  familiarity,  gifts, 
promises,  &c.  Subs.  4. 

Bawds  and  Philters.  Subs.  5.  . 

( Dryness,  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  &c. 

Of  body  j Quest.  An  detur  pulsus  amatorius  ? 

( Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anxiety,  &c. 

) A hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  &c. 

( Dotage,  slavery,  neglect  of  business. 

( Spruceness,  neatness,  courage,  aptness 
l learn  music,  singing,  dancing,  poetry,  &c. 


Causes, 
Memb.  2. 


Symp- 
toms or 
signs, 
Memb.  3 


or 


Bad,  as 


Of  mind. 


or 


to 


Cures, 
Memb.  5 


Good,  as  

Prognostics ; despair,  madness,  phrensy,  death,  Memb.  4. 

By  labour,  diet,  physic,  abstinence,  Subs.  1.  , . 

To  withstand  the  beginningr,  avoid  occasions,  fair  and  M ™ ^ 

change  of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inventions,  discommend 
the  former,  bring  in  another,  Subs.  2.  . 

By  good  counsel,  persuasion,  from  future  miseries,  inconveniences, 

&c.,  Subs.  3.  . . 

Bv  nhilters,  magical,  and  poetical  cures,  Subs.  

To  let  them  have  their  desire  disputed  pro  and  con.  Impe  i 
removed,  reasons  for  it,  Subs.  5. 


n Religious  melancholy,  Sect.  4. 
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His  name,  definition,  extent,  power,  tyranny,  Memb. 


eo 


Division, 
Equivo- 
cations, 
kinds, 
Subs.  1. 


Improper 


or 


Proper 


a 

JD 

cj 

at 

*~3 

X) 


To  many  beasts,  as  swans,  cocks,  bulls. 

To  kings  and  princes,  of  their  subjects,  successors. 

To  friends,  parents,  tutors  over  their  children,  or' other- 
wise. 

JBefore  marriage,  corrivals,  &c. 

(After,  as  in  this  place  our  present  subject. 

Idleness,  impotency  in  one  party,  melancholy,  lon<1’  ab« 
sence.  ° 

They  have  been  naught  themselves.  Hard  usage,  un- 
kindness, wantonness,  inequality  of  years,  persons 
fortunes,  &c.  1 ’ 

— Outward  enticements  and  provocations  of  others. 

j f ear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind, strange  actions,  gestures,  looks 

Proo-nostins  < n spe.es,  locking  up,  outrages,  severe  laws,  prodigious  trials,  &c. 
irOonostics,  (Despair,  madness,  to  make  away  themselves, 


<$)  Causes, 
J Sect.  2. 


Symptoms, 
Memb.  2. 


fin  the  parties 
themselves, 

or 

from  others. 


Cures, 
Memb.  4. 


'In  excess 
of  such 
as  do 
that 
which 
is  not 
required. 
Memb.  1. 


1 and  others. 

By  avoiding  occasions,  always  busy,  never  to  be  idle. 

-by  good  counsel,  advice  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it.  Subs  1 
By  prevention  before  marriage.  Plato’s  communion. 

d“ion(  &cdl  ^ ^ 6qUal  iQ  yCarS’  birth’  fortunes,  beauty,  of  like  con- 

Of  a good  family,  good  education.  To  use  them  well. 

A proof  that  there  is  such  a species  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God. 
what  his  beauty  is,  how  it  aUureth,  part  and  parties  affected,  super- 
stitious,  idolaters,  prophets,  heretics,  &c.,  Subs.  1.  P 


Causes, 
Subs.  2. 


| From 
others, 
( or 


selves. 


Gene- 

ral 


Symptoms, 
Subs.  3. 


or 


Parti- 

cular. 


< 


In  defect, 
as 

Memb.  2. 


Prognostics,  Subs.  4 
Cures,  Subs.  5. 


Secure, void 
ofgraceand 
fears. 


or 

Distrustful, 
or  too  ti- 
morous, as 
desperate. 
In  despair 
consider, 


( devil’s  allurements,  false  miracles,  priests  for 
■l  their  gain  Politicians,  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
or  ' q.  dience,  bad  instructors,  blind  guides, 

from  them-  C Simplicity,  fear,  ignorance,  solitariness,  melan- 
* choly,  curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  decayed 
image  of  God.  J 

Zeal  without  knowledge,  obstinacy,  superstition, 
strange  devotion,  stupidity,  confidence,  stiff  de- 
fence of  their  tenets,  mutual  love  & hate  of  other 
'rw?£CtS’  bebe^  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities. 

Of  heretics,  pride,  contumacy,  contempt  of  others. 

paradoxes.  Tam‘gloiy*  singularity,  prodigious 

In  superstitious  blind  zeal,  obedience,  strange 
works,  fasting,  sacrifices,  oblations,  prayers 
vows,  pseudo-martyrdom,  mad  and  ridiculous 
customs,  ceremonies,  observations. 

?d°.'prophets’  visions,  revelations,  dreams, 
prophecies,  new  doctrines,  &c.,  of  Jews,  Gen- 
. tdes,  Mahometans,  &c.  ’ 

Paradoxes,  blasphemies,  madness, 
stupidity,  despair,  damnation. 

y physic,  if  need  be,  conference,  good  counsel 
peisuasion,  compulsion,  correction,  punishment.’ 

_ „ Quantur  an  cogi  debent  ? Affir 

Epicures,  atheists,  magicians,  hypocrites,  such  as  have  can 
tensed  consciences,  or  else  are  in  a reprobate  sense  worldly' 
secure,  some  philosophers,  impenitent  sinners  fi?' 

1 hat  woiind1^!^8  allur.ements*  riSld  preachers, 
tiiat  wound  their  consciences,  melancholy  con- 
, templation,  solitariness.  Y' 

j IIow  melancholy  and  despair  differ.  Distrust 
weakness  of  faith.  Guilty  conscience  for  of- 
*■  fence  committed,  misunderstanding  Scr. 
Symptoms,  \ iicar>  sorrow,  anguish  of  mind,  extreme  tor- 
Subs.  3.  j tures  and  horror  of  conscience,  fearful 

ProBuo.tto,  (B,JpS  “riS  1SS?£L  4 

* *•  ma 

pany,  all  comforts  and  contents,  &c. 

2 a 


" Causes, 
Subs.  2. 


THE  THIRD  PARTITION. 

LO  YE-MEL  AN  CHOLY. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


The  Preface. 

There  will  not  be  wanting,  I presume,  one  or  other  that  will  much  discom- 
mend some  part  of  this  treatise  of  love-melancholy,  and  object  (which  Eras- 
mus in  his  preface  to  Sir  Thomas  More  suspects  of  his)  “ that  it  is  too  light 
for  a divine,  too  comical  a subject  to  speak  of  love  symptoms  too  fantastical, 
and  fit  alone  for  a wanton  poet,  a feeling  young  love-sick  gallant,  an  eftemi- 
nate  courtier,  or  some  such  idle  person.”  And  ’tis  true  they  say : for  by  the 
naughtiness  of  men  it  is  so  come  to  pass,  as  bCaussmus  observes,  ut  castis 
auribus  vox  amoris  suspecta  sit,  et  invisa,  the  very  name  of  love  is  odious  to 
chaster  ears : and  therefore  some  again,  out  of  an  affected  gravity , will  dislik 
all  for  the  name’s  sake  before  they  read  a word ; dissembling  with  him  m 
°Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such  obscene 
speeches  that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  philosophers  and  staid  car- 
riage They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toys,  or  amorous  discourses, 
vultu,  gestu,  oculis  in  them  outward  actions  averse,  and  yet  m their  cogita- 
tions they  are  all  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  others. 

« d Erubuit,  posuitque  meum  Lucretia  librum, 

Sed  coram  Bruto,  Brute  recede,  legit.” 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that  as  the  Lord  John 
answered  the  queen  in  that  Italian  eGuazzo,  an  old,  a grave  discreet  man  is 
fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  experience , 
observed  more,  hath  a more  staid  judgment  can  better  discern,  revive, 
discuss  advise,  give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  inform  Ins 
auditors  in  such  a subject,  and  by  reason  of  his  riper  years  sooner  divert 
Besides,  nihil  in  hac  amoris  voce  subtimendum,  there  is  nothing  here > to  be 
excepted  at  ; love  is  a species  of  melancholy,  and  a necessary  part  of  to  my 
treatise  which  I may  not  omit;  open  suscepto  mserviendum  fint  . so  Jacobus 
Mysillius  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of  Lucians  dialogues,  and 
so  do  I ’ I must  and  will  perform  my  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of  Mercerus 
for  his  edition  of  Aristsenetus  shall  be  mine,  “ f If  I have  spent  my  tune  fil 
write  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.”  But  I am  persuaded  it  is 
ill  spent  I ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  myself  of  this  subject,  on  w n 
Lny  grkve  and  worthy  men  have  written  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch, 

»Encom.  Mori*,  leviores  esse  nngas  quam  njJb®°’°0^u™ua3C(.grtunt  bUb’  “Qu'ottes  d#  amatodia  mentio 

ST  upda»  re^rUtU‘LPl,  4.  of  civil  converaat.ou.  ffl 

Sale  locau  eat  opera  .cribendo,  nc  Ipsl  loceut  to  legendo. 
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Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.] 


Preface. 


Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Alcinous,  Avicenna,  Leon  Hebreus  in  three  lar^e 
dialogues,  Xenophon,  sympos.  Theophrastus,  if  we  may  believe  Athenseus  lib. 
13 . cap.  9.  Picus  Mirandula,  Marius  HCquicola,  both  in  Italian,  Kornmannus 
de  tinea  Amoris,  lib.  3.  Petrus  Godefridus  hath  handled  in  three  books,  P.’ 
Haedus,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Arnoldus,  Villanovanus,  Valle- 
riola,^  Observat.  mecl.  lib.  2.  observ.  7.  -/Elian  Montaltus  and  Laurentius  in  their 
treatises  of  melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis,  de  morb.  cap.  Valescus  de  Taranta, 
Uordonius,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Savanarola,  Langius,  <kc.,  have  treated  of 
apart,  and  in  their  works.  I excuse  myself  therefore  with  Peter  Godefridus 
Vaileriola,  Picmus,  and  in  gLangius’  words:  “ Cadmus  Milesius  writ  fourteen 
ooks  of  love  and  why  should  I be  ashamed  to  write  an  epistle  in  favour  of 
thlj  ^rlbj'enfc  r A comPan7 of  stern  readers  dislike  the  second 

herm-ll  on  vd\ani  T'hI  S ^™ty’  for  inserting  such  amorous  passions  in  an 
heioicai  subject ; but  ^Servitis,  his  commentator,  justly  vindicates  the  poets 

oith,  wisdom  and  discretion  in  doing  as  he  did.  Castalio  would  not  have 

young  men  read  the  1 Canticles,  because  to  his  thinking  it  was  too  light  and 

mTlT13  a °f  ballads>  as  our  old  English  translation  hath  it.  He 

SafhaeT  I ^ °f  beCauSe  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and 

Kachael,  the  stories  of  Sichem  and  Dinah,  Judah  and  Thamar  : reject  the 

tLe  fornicat“ns  offche  People  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites  ; 
t°ri S,amPs°nand  Ealilah’s  embracings  ; that  of  the  Kings  for 
David  and  Bersheba  s adulteries,  the  incest  of  Ammon  and  Thamar,  Solomon’s 
concubines,  &c  the  stories  of  Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such 
Dicearchus,  and  some  other,  carp  at  Plato’s  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe' 
to  indite  such  love  toys  ; amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

“ Snavia  dans  Agathoni,  animam  Ipse  in  labra  tenebam ; 

Ajgia.  etenim  properans  tanquam  abitura  fait.” 

. F°r7m^  par\saith  k Maximus  Tyrius,  a great  platonist  himself,  me  non  tan - 
turn  admiratwhabet,  sed  etiam  stupor,  I do  not  only  admire  but  stand  amazed 
to  read,  that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  theA  eftv 
because  he  writ  of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects,  Quod  Junonem  cum  Jove  in 
da  concwmbentes  inducit,  ab  %mmortali  nube  contectos,  Vulcan’s  net  Mars 

ner  ^ ^ the  g°ds’  be—  AP°Ho  ^d  when  he  was 

Mnrs  fh6?  by  ^Cblllf’  tbe  Sods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away  as 

his  fall,  Yule"  wiUi 

aul  Pit  by  ^ 

(as  he  follows  it  quam  amans  d temperante  formarum  \dmirator 

to  gaze  to  dote  on  fair  Phmdrus,  delicate  Agatho  youi  J Lvsis  fin.  pf  ’’ 
mides,  hceccme  Philosonkum  decent  2 rwu  A • , ’ y ° 7bls>  hue  Char- 
Tim,  peradventure  P„  i aIT  f*”  VbUosophcxa  1 

j y woe  excused.  But  suppose  they  had  been  a little 

" %&"**•  isa 
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overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  1 no,  rather  as  he  said  of  Cato  s 
drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drank,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be  drunk.  They 
reprove  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  nPicinus  pleads)  « for  all  love  is 
honest  and  good,  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well  of  love.” 

“ Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection  of  love”  (saith  0 V alleriola)  “ there 
lies  open  a vast  and  philosophical  field  to  my  discourse,  by  which  many  lovers 
become  mad,  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in  these  phi- 
losophical fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses,  where  with 
unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we  may  make  garlands  to  ourselves,  not  to 
adorn  us  only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juice  to  nourish  our  souls,  and 
fill  our  minds  desirous  of  knowledge,”  &c.  After  a harsh  and  unpleasing  dis- 
course of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience  and  tired  the 
author,  give  him  leave  with  pGodefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Laurentius  (cap.  5.) 
to  recreate  himself  in  this  kind  after  his  laborious  studies,  “ since  so  many 
grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have  without  offence  to  manners,  to  help  them- 
selves  and  others,  voluntarily  written  of  it,”  Heliodorus,  a bishop,,  penned  a 
love  story  of  Theagines  and  Chariclea,  and  when  soma  Catos  of  his  time  repre- 
hended him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  q Nicephoras,  to  leave  his  bishopric  than 
his  book.  iEneas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past  forty  years  of  age  (as 
rhe  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus),  indited  that  wanton  history 
of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents  of  learning  could 
I reckon  up  that  have  written  of  light  fantastical  subjects  1 Beroaldus,  Eras- 
mus, Alpheratius,  twenty-four  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &c.  Give  me  leave 
then  to  refresh  my  muse  a little,  and  my  weary  readers,  to  expatiate  in  tins 
delightsome  field,  hoc  deliciarum  campo,  as  Fonseca  terms  it,  to  season  a 
surly  discourse  with  a more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters  : J&dulcare 
vitam  convenit,  as  the  poet  invites  us,  curas  nugis,  &c.,  ’tis  good  to  sweeten  our 
life  with  some  pleasing  toys  to  relish  it,  and  as  Plmy  tells  us,  magna,  pars 
studiosorum  amcenitates  qucerimus,  most  of  our  students  love  such  pleasan 
4 subjects.  Though  Macrobius  teach  us  otherwise,  “ that  those  old  sages 
banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies  to  nurse  s cradles,  to  please 
only  the  ear  yet  out  of  Apuleius  I will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  bolon, 
Plato,  x Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these  treatises.  On 
the  other  side  methinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so  un  . 
will  not  peremptorily  say  as  one  did,  Ham  suavia  dicam  facmora, 

4 qui  talibus  non  delectetur,  I will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that  foul  befall  h 
that  is  not  pleased  with  them ; Neque  dicam  ea  qua:  vobvs  usui  sit  audivisse,  et 
voluptati  meminisse,  with  that  confidence  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on 
Propertius.  I will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  approbation  which  Lipsius  gives 
to  his  Epictetus;  pin, is  facio quv.m relego ; semper 

repetendum,  the  more  I road,  the  more  shall  I covet  to  read  1 .will  not  press 
vou  with  my  pamphlets,  or  beg  attention,  but  if  you  lik  y . J. 

Pliny  holds  ft  expedient,  and  most  fit,  severitatern  jucunditate  etiam  wryrfw 
condire  to  season  our  works  with  some  pleasant  discourse ; Synesius  approves 
ZyicetLludicrisludare,  the  'poet  admires  it,  Omne  tvdit  punctum  qui  nnscud 


n Carpunt  alii  Platonlcam  majestatem  quod  amorl  ^ in.  2. 

Omnia  amor  honestus  et  bonus,  et  amore  digm  qui  bene  phUosophlcus,  quo  stcpe  homines 

do  admirando  amoris  affeotu  dicturus,  ingens  patet  ™lsme‘df '‘°e^  ct  succulent ia 

ducuntur  ad  insamam,  libeat  modo  *fatqde  amoribu3  agcns  relaxandi  aniini  causa  ^ab?r‘os’^^ 

Sffa  igiS*  q“ndo%t  Theologi  so  M?  juvari  ct  amatonum  scrip- 

cap  34  rpMht  quid  quadragenario  convenit ; c um  amore Sylvius,  pnefat.  *Ut 

turn  mlhi  non  convenire,  q"1  meridiem  prmtergr  tniscum  quam  philosophum  audios 

ncvcriora  fltudia  iia  amcenitatibus  lector  condire  possit.  Acciu^  snT);ente8  eliminarunt,  solas  auniim 

mllunt  Mn  Som.  Scip.  fe  aaarario  »uo  turn  ad  amorcs  Myrrh®, 

delitias  profltentea.  1 Babylouma  et  Ephcsiu^  He  has  accomplished  every  point 

Cyrenns,  ct  Adonidls.  Suldns.  yPet-  Aretine,  dial,  itah 

vrho  has  joined  the  useful  to  the  agreeable. 
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Preface. 


utile  dulci;  and  there  be  those,  without  question,  that  are  more  willing  to  read 
such  toys,  than  aI  am  to  write : “ Let  me  not  live,”  saith  Aretine’s  Antonia, 
“it  I had  not  rather  hear  thy  discourse,  bthan  see  a play  !”  No  doubt  but 
there  be  more  of  her  mind,  ever  have  been,  ever  will  be,  as  cHierome  bears 
me  witness.  A far  greater  part  had  rather  read  Apuleius  than  Plato : Tully 
himself  confesseth  he  could  not  understand  Plato’s  Timseus,  and  therefore 
cared  less  for  it;  but  every  schoolboy  hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grunniua 
Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers’  ends.  The  comical  poet, 

“ sibinegoti  credidit  solum  dari, 

• Populo  ut  placerent,  quas  fecisset  fabulas,”d 

made  this  his  only  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear,  and 

0 elight;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  as  much  to  profit  as  to  please;  non  tam 
ut  populo  placerem,  quam  ut  populum  juvarem,  and  these  my  writings,  I hope 
b all  take  like  gilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt  the  appe- 

1 e,  and  deceive  the  palate,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the  whole 
°c  y ; my  lines  shall  not  only  recreate,  but  rectify  the  mind.  I think  I have 

said  enough;  if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of 
Maudarensis,  he  was  m his  life  a philosopher  (as  Ausonius  apologizeth  for 
him)  in  his  epigrams  a lover,  m his  precepts  most  severe;  in  his  epistle  to 
Cieiel lia,  a wanton.  Annianus,  Sulpicius,  Evemus,  Menander,  and  many  old 

poets  besides  did  in  scnptis prurire,  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  lasci- 

TgS;  lCEtCW]  yefc  they  liad  w»  rnoribus  censuram,  et  seven - 

tatem,  they  were  chaste,  severe,  and  upright  livers. 

“ Castum  esse  decet  pium  poetam 
Ipsum,  yersiculos  niliil  necesse  esc, 

Qui  turn  denique  habent  salem  et  leporem."* 

lam  of  Catullus’  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apology  in  mine  own  behalf  • 
quod  senbo,  pendet  plerumque  ex  aliorum  senlentia  et  auctoritate  • 
nee  ipsefoisan  msamo,  sed  msanientes  sequor.  Atqui  detur  hoc  insanire  me' 
semel  msanivinms  omnes,  et  iute  ipse  opinor  insanis aliquando,  et  is  et  illl  et 
ego,  scilicet.'  Homo  sum,  humani  d me  nihil  alienumputo : * And  which  he 
uigeth  toi  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault  I as  iustlv  nlenrl  h/„P  ■ , , . 

pcigina,  vitaproba  est.  Howsoever  my  lines  err  my  lifeXonest  Zif™ 

language  of  late  have  done,  nay  eome  m‘he,r  "lodgn 

Asorius,  Abnlensis,  Burchardus,  4c.,  whom  MwCcuaS  ITl  ’ Zan,cie.s’ 
vious  than  Virgil  in  Priapeiis  PetrnninQ  n ^et > accuseth  to  be  more  lasci- 

fata,,  Martial®,  or  a3he’r Al?toP^in  Ljcis- 

notes)  hoc  qenere  veccarunt  nt  mult  ' • • • 1^'er’  ^am  alrociter  ('one 

/ y /t/e  peccao  unt  ut  multa  mqeniosissime  wrimfn  •,  , ' . . 

finding  love,  we  have  nought  it,  and  found 

in  vita  phitosophusinKpilrnm  °nly  busi— • 1“*™  ^1. 

mself  should  be  chaste  and  pious 
ntain  wit  and  humour,” 

Others:  nor  perhaps  am  I frantic, 


*b/n  vita  i,h-f  “TIlis  toort^be  “hlsTiily^ bustaeM,' Ih^Hmp^vswM  revolventiu'm'1  quanm Platonis 

contain  wit  and  humour.”  f“This  that  l^tto  ,l0t  lm,ltate  him  in  these  respects ; they  mav  tlierr-fn™ 

cap1  ff  W ttat  man,  ^dTaS 

Inveniendi  UiSP‘ 


h Mart  Tnv  T11  vr  mttn-  a"‘>  ' also." 
m Ficln'us,  Comment 
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and  added  something  to  this  light  treatise  (if  light)  which  was  not  in  the  former 
editions  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a good  “author,  quod  extendi  et 
locupletari  hoc  subjectum  plerique  postulabant,  et  eorum  importumtate  mctus, 
animum  utcunque  renitentem  e'o  adegi,  ut  jam  sexta  vice  calamum  m manum 
sumerem,  scriptionique  longeet  d studiis  et  profession  med  alienee  me  accmge- 
rem,  horas  aliquas  a seriis  meis  occupationibus  interim  sujjuratus , easque 
veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recreationi  destinems ; 


« o Cogor retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Olim  relictoa”- 


etd  non  ignorarem  novos  fortasse  detractores  novis  hisce  interpolationibus  meis 

tninime  defuturos .p  . „ . , 

And  thus  much  have  I thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  lest  any  man 

('which  q Godefridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  blame  m me  lightness,  wanton- 
ness rashness  in  speaking  of  love’s  causes,  enticements,  symptoms,  remedies, 
loves,  and  lust  itself,  'I  speak  it  only  to  tax  and  deter 
othera  from  it,  not  to  teach,  but  to  show  the  vanities  an!  fopper.es  < i n 
heroical  or  herculean  love,  "and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it.  I will  tieat  of  this 
with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest. 

t Sed  dicam  vobis,  vos  porro  diclte  multis 
Millibus,  et  facite  hsec  charta  loquatur  anus. 

Condemn  me  not,  good  reader,  then,  or  censure  me  liavdly  if  some  part  of  thU 
treatise  to  thv  thinking  as  yet  be  too  light;  but  consider  better  of  it,  Umnia 
munda  mundis,  u a naked  man  to  a modest  woman  is  no  otherwise  than  a pic- 
ture as  Augusta  Li  via  truly  said,  and  mala  mens,  rncdus  animus,  tis  as  t 
taken  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  I advise  thee  as  Lipsius  did  his 
reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  istos  quasi  Sirenum  scopulos 
thev  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which 
is  bad  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For  to  invert  that  verse  of  Mart^  ^ 
withHierom  Wolfiusto  apply  it  to  my  present  purpose, 

mediocria  sunt  bona plura;  some  is  good,  some  bad,  some  is  mditterent.  i 
sav  further  with  him  yet,  I have  inserted  flevicula  queedamet  ridiculaascn- 
bere  non  sum  gravatls,  circumforanea  queedam  e theatres,  e 
ZiZ)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comical,  fctonj 

hunr  Aretleusa.  mihi  concede  labor em.  . , nivrm- 

Thn  reSd  howsoever,  veils,  no  Us,  audacler  stadium  mtmre  in  the  Olvn* 

picl  witlTthosee®liensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  show  myself. n 

mhhhbr 


Objects  of  Love. 
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this  common  stage,  and  in  tbis  tragi-comedy  of  love,  to  act  several  parts,  some 
satirically,  some  comically,  some  in  a mixed  tone,  as  the  subject  I have  in 
hand  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  offer  itself. 

Subsect.  II. — Love's  Beginning,  Object,  Definition,  Division. 

“ Love’s  limits  are  ample  and  great,  and  a spacious  walk  it  hath,  beset  with 
thorns,”  and  for  that  cause,  which  zScaliger  reprehends  in  Cardan,  “not 
lightly  to  be  passed  over.”  Lest  I incur  the  same  censure,  I will  examine  all 
the  kinds  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or 
dishonest,  a virtue  or  vice,  a natural  passion,  or  a disease,  his  power  and  effects, 
liow  far  it  extends:  of  which,  although  something  has  been  said  in  the  first 
partition,  in  those  sections  of  perturbations  (“aforlove  and  hatred  are  the 
fii strand  most  common  passions,  from  which  all  the  rest  ai'ise,  and  are  attend- 
ant, as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nich.  Caussinus,  the  primum  mobile  of  all 
other  affections,  which  carry  them  all  about  them),  I will  now  more  copiously 
dilate,  through  all  his  parts  and  several  branches,  that  so  it  may  better  appear 
what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect,  or  (which  is 
most  ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

Love  universally  taken  is  defined  to  be  a desire,  as  a word  of  more  ample 
signification : and  though  Leon  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  sub- 
ject, m his  third  dialogue  make  no  difference,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth 
them  again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.  “b  Love  is  a voluntary  affection,  and 
desire  to  enjoy  that  which  is  good.  “Desire  wisheth,  love  enjoys:  the  end  of 
le  one  is  the  beginning  of  the  other;  that  which  we  love  is  present;  that 
wh,ch  we  desire  is  absent.”  “Ht  is  worth  the  labour,”  saith  Plotinus,  “to 

mrtlvir!!  °ii  7’  n ifc  be  a god  °r  a devil>  or  Passion  of  tHe  mind,  or 
tol  i/  & j Pa- t devi  ’ Partl7  passion.”  He  concludes  love  to  participate  of 
tn  £ l«e’ t0  af-Se  fl'°m  desire  °f  that  which  is  beautiful  and  fair,  and  defines  it 
to  be  an  action  of  the  mind  desiring  that  which  is  good.”  “Plato  calls  it 

define  i an"11’  ^sovereignty  overall  other  p^sionfand 

defines  it  an  appetite,  by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be  present.”  Ficinus 

“.hi3  adds  the  word  fair  to  this  definition.  Love  is  a desffe  of 

and°wilf  I ^ iWhlC?  u g00daiKl  fair-  Austiu  drakes  this  common  definition 
d]r , 1 ^ l0V-e  tobea  dictation  of  the  heart,  “gfor  something  which  we 
,!M;  °\l°l  bave’  covetin2  desire,  resting  in  joy.”  ^Scaltoer 

pSZZ; 1 “ Tari?  is  always  good,  amiable,  fair, 

Sught  i the  at  ™ “ 

desires, 

on  l n O J 


cer;,U*  ’ pr<‘p‘er  aU(lu011  desidorlum  in  appetendo  et  candln™-  ““‘to2,  A,mor  Mt  delectatio  cordis,  alicnjus  ad 
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but  all  good  ; a good  servant,  a good  horse,  a good  son,  a good  friend,  a good 
neighbour,  a good  wife.  From  this  goodness  comes  beauty  ; from  beauty, 
grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many  rays  from  their  good  parts, 
make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it : for  were  it  not  pleasing  and  gracious  m 
our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.  “ 1 No  man  loves  (saith  Aristotle  9.  mor.  cap.  5.) 
but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and  beauty.”  As  this  fair 
obiect  varies,  so  doth  our  love  ; for  as  Proclus  holds,  Omne  pulchr urn  amabile, 
every  fair  thing  is  amiable,  and  what  we  love  is  fair  and  gracious  in  our  eyes, 
or  at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it.  “ “Amiableness  is  the 
obiect  of  love,  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  love,  and 
which  our  mind  covets  to  enjoy.”  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good  ; 
for  wood,  fair,  and  unity,  cannot  be  separated.  Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith, 
and  by  reason  of  its  splendour  and  shining  causeth  admiration;  and  the  fairer 
the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly  it  is  sought.  For  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it 
“ n Beauty  is  a lively,  shining  or  glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  effused 
aood,  by  ideas,  seeds,  reasons,  shadows,  stirring  up  our  minds,  that  by  this 
good  they  may  be  uuited  and  made  one.”  Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  “ 0 caused  out  of  the  congruous  symmetry, 
measure,  order  and  manner  of  parts,  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  from 
this  beauty  is  called  grace,  and  from  thence  all  fair  things  are  gracious  For 
grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  “ p so  sweetly  and  gently  win 
our  souls,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  confound  our  judgment  and  carmot  be 
distinguished.  Beauty  and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and  shimngs  that  come 
from  the  glorious  and  divine  sun,”  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed  fiom 
the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  affect  our  several  senses.^  - a ® 

of  beauty,  are  taken  at  our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,  as  P 
disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogue  de  pulchro,  Phcedro,  Hyppias,  and  alter  ma  y 
sophistical  errors  confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a grace  m all  things, 
delighting  the  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself ; so  that,  as  Valesius  in  eis  e , 
whatsoever  pleaseth  our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul,  must  needs  be  beautiful,  fair,  and 
delightsome1  to  us.  “ r And  nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  ^n  music,  or 
pacify  our  minds.”  Fair  houses,  pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields  a fan 
hawk  a feir  horse  is  most  acceptable  unto  us;  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes 
and  ears  we  call  beautiful  and  fair ; “ "Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the 
senses,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  these  two  alone.”  As  the  objects  varyan 
are  diverse?  bo  they  diversely  affect  our  eyes,  ears  and  soul  iteeK  Which 
gives  occasion  to  some  to  make  so  many  several  lands  of  love  as  there  be 
objects.  One  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  1°  k • - ’ 

with  many  fathers  and  Neoterics,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  amove  Dei  as 
they  term  it  many  parametical  discourses;  another  from  his  creatures  theie 
^l£utyrfS?body,  a beauty  of  the  soul,  a beauty  from  virtu  ejormam 
martvrum  Austin  calls  it,  quam  videmus  oculis  ammi,  which  we  see  wi 

in  unum  redigantur. ° dicitur  et  res  omnes  pulchr*  State*.  * 


3 Pulchritudo  cst  penecuo  compowu  ^ . nratios®  p Gratia  e 

partium'consurgens,  et  vcnustas  inde  S^WblSter.  conneotuntur  ut* 

pulchritudo  ita  suaviter  animos  demulcent,  1 tannuam  radii  et  splendores  dlvlni  sohs  in  nsbus 

r Nihil  hinc  magis  animos  concilmt  quiun  mu.  im,  ' CouviYio  Platoms. 

voluptas,  in  his  pulchritudo  et  gratia.  ‘ Llb-  4-  ac  aivU113- 
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which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  graces  still  iu  Venus’  company,  as 
attending  on  her,  and  holding  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost,  and  vary  their 
names  with  their  objects,  as  love  of  money,  covetousness,  love  of  beauty,  lust, 
immoderate  desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good-will,  (fee. 
and  is  either  virtue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest,  in  excess,  defect,  as  shall  be 
showed  in  his  place.  Heroical  love,  religious  love,  (fee.  which  may  be  reduced 
to  a twofold  division,  according  to  the  principal  parts  which  are  affected,  the 
brain  and  liver.  Amor  et  amicitia,  which  Scaliger,  Exercilat.  301,  Valesius 
and  Melancthon  warrant  out  of  Plato  tpiXeTv  and  icav  from  that  speech  of 
Pausanias  belike,  that  makes  two  Veneres  and  two  loves.  “ u One  Venus  is 
ancient  without  a mother,  and  descended  from  heaven,  whom  we  call  celestial ; 
the  younger,  begotten  of  J upiter  and  Dione,  whom  commonly  we  call  Venus.” 
Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap.  8,  following  Plato,  calls  these 
two  loves,  two  devils,  or  good  and  bad  angels  according  to  us,  which  are  still 
hovering  about  our  souls.  “ yThe  one  rears  to  heaven,  the  other  depresseth 
us  to  hell ; the  one  good,  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  divine 
beauty  for  whose  sake  we  perform  justice  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philo- 
sophy, <fec. ; the  other  base,  and  though  bad  yet  to  be  respected  ; for  indeed 
both  are  good  in  their  own  natures : procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as 
that  finding  out  of  truth,  but  therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and 
withdraws  our  soul  from  the  speculation  of  that  other  to  viler  objects,”  so  far 
Ficinus.  S.  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  lxiv.,  hath  delivered  as 
much  ™ _ “ z Every  creature  is  good,  and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill : ” 

and  “ Two  cities  make  two  loves,  J erusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God 
tne  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the  other ; of  these  two  cities  we  all  are  citizens, 
as,  by  examination  of  ourselves,  we  may  soon  find,  and  of  which  ” The  one 
love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good.  So,  in  liis  15.  cap.  lib. 
de  amor.Ecclesice,  he  will  have  those  four  cardinal  virtues  to  be  nought  else  but 
love  rightly  composed;  in  his  15.  book  de  civ.  Dei,  cap.  22.  he  calls  virtue  the 
ordei  of  love  whom  Thomas  following  1.  part.  2.  queest.  55.  art.  1.  and  queest. 
5b.  3.  quasi  Q 2.  art.  2.  confirms  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words. 
Lucian,  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  a division  of  his  own,  “ One  love  was 

seTitSf ' nnrl6?  ^ “•  Vaf°US  in  7°™g  men’s  breasts  as  the 

sea  itself,  and  causeth  burning  lust  : the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which 

to* the  W™  ofT  rVT  !nd  With  a divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made 

runtible  be^n+vf+G  dvand  stlrs  113  UP  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incor- 
r ptibie  beauty  to  which  we  were  once  created.”  Beroaldus  hath  expressed 
all  this  m an  epigram  of  his  : piesseu 


“ Dogmata  divinl  memorant  si  vera  Platonis 
Sunt  geminse  Veneres,  et  geminatus  amor. 
Ccelestis  Venus  est  nullo  generata  parente. 

Ai*  ai  casto  sanctos  nectit  amore  viros. 

Altera  sed  Venus  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbem, 
Qu®  (Urdm  mentes  ulligat,  atque  hominum  ; 
Improba,  seductrix,  petulans,”  Ac. 


‘ divine  Plato’s  tenets  they  be  true, 

Two  Veneres,  two  loves  there  be  ; 

rH"6  fl'°™  heaven,  unbegotten  still, 
vv  hich  knits  our  souls  in  imitie. 

The  other  famous  over  all  the  world, 

Binding  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men  ; 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing  she, 

Rules  whom  she  will,  both  where  and  when.* 


(to  omit  3sense)>.whlch  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  which 

nuneupamus  ; ^lltera^rjuniorh^^e^?  U^iTprocmit'116  mafrC’  ,COel°  nata’  qua,n  c°elestem  Venerem 
superaa  engit,  alter  deprimit  ad  inferaa:  alter  excitnT  m nin^8111  YulKu.rem  Venerem  vocamus.  V Alter  ad 
cujus  causa  philosophic  studia  etjustitire  Ac.  o “ ,ad  dlvln“m  PVlohritudinom  lustrandam, 

male.  a Duas  clvitate8  duo  amhres  • Jtn.S  r ,1™  T’7  b°ntt  sit-  et  bene  amari  potest  et 

qULsque  se  quid  amet  interroget,  et  invenie"mide  sit  ciWs  f kT?1-  Bei’  P“bylonem  amor  ssneuli;  unus- 
mns,  jurenum,  mare  referens,  &c.  alter  aurca  catena,  code  denus.a.boTulX’^ 
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in  another  Tract,  makes  a threefold  division  of  this  love,  which  we  may  use 
well  or  ill : “ 0 God,  our  neighbour,  and  the  world : God  above  us,  our  neigh- 
bour next  us,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  the  course  of  our  desires,  God  hath 
three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neighbour  two.  Our  desire  to  God,  is  either 
from  God,  with  God,  or  to  God,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.  _ From  God,  when  it 
receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him  : with  God,  when 
it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing : to  God,  when  it  seeks  to  him,  and  rests  itself 
in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed  from  him,  and  run  with  turn, 
not  to  him  : from  him,  as  when  we  rejoice  of  his  good  safety,  and  well  doing : 
with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a fellow  and  companion  of  our  journey 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord  : not  in  him,  because  there  is  no  aid,  hope,  or  confidence 
in  man.  From  the  world  our  love  comes,  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Greater 
in  his  works,  and  glorify  God  in  his  creatures  : with  the  world  it  should  ran, 
if,  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  temporalities,  it  should  be  dejected  m 
adversity,  or  over  elevated  in  prosperity : to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle  itse 
in  its  vain  delights  and  studies.”  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I could  repeat, 
and  subdivisions,  but  lest  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan  ^xercitoi.  SOl  ) 
“d  I confound  filthy  burning  lust  with  pure  and  divine  love,  I will  follow  that 
accurate  division  of  Leon  Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where 
he  speaks  of  natural,  sensible,  and  rational  love,  and  handleth  eadi  apa  . 
Natural  love  or  hatred,  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy  which  is  to  be  see 
animate  and  inanimate  creatures,  in  the  four  elements,  metals,  stones 
tendunt  deorsum,  as  a stone  to  his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  i . . 
The  sun,  moon,  Lnd  stars  go  still  round,  ^AmanUs  nature  deUta  exer cere Jov 
love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest,  I say,  m inanimate  creatures  How 
comes  aPloadstone  to  draw  iron  to  it*  jet  chaff?  the  ground  to  cove show*  s 
but  for  love?  No  creature,  S.  Hierom  concludes,  is  to  be  found  quod  n 
illiquid  amat,  no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeliug  of  love  1 
move  eminent  in  plants,  herbs,  and  is  especially  observed  m vegetal les  M 

olive  -and  the  myrtle  embrace 

branches  if  they  grow  near.  Read  more  of  this  m Picolommeus  gracL  7. 
cap.  1.  Crescentfus,  lib.  5.  de  agric,  Baptista  Porta  de  nu agJib. 
plant.  odie  et element,  sym.,  Fracastorius  de  sym. 

of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer.  Leon  Hebreus  & v J 

J“S“nae,  First, 

TpecL  Id  diire  of  young  brood.  Thirdly,  for  ^^TS^S- 
being  of  the  same  kind  : Sus  sui,  cams  cam,  bos  bom,  et  asinm ta 
cherrimus  videtur,  as  Epicharmus  held,  and  accordmg  to^^^t  ^ ^ 

nianus  Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud  giaculum,  th  y umvd^ofa 

olei  et  myrti  ramorum  et  radicum  se  complwu 
eidyll.  0. 
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lore  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers:  many 
stories  I could  relate  in  this  kind,  but  see  Gillius  de  hist.  anim.  lib.  3.  cap  1 4, 
those  two  Epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  Agellius,  <fec.  Fifthly  for 
bringing  up,  as  if  a bitch  bring  up  a kid,  a hen  ducklings,  a hedge-sparrow 
a cuckoo,  &c. 

The  third  kind  is  Amor  cognitionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rational  love,  Intellecti- 
vus  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I must  insist.  This  appears  in  God, 
angels,  men.  God  is  love  itself,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as 
Plato  styles  him;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace;  have 
peace  with  all  men  and  God  is  with  you. 


“k  Quisquis  veneratur  Olvmpum, 

Ipse  sibi  rnundum  subjicit  atque  beuin.” 


By  this  love  (saith  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven,  and  buy  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  This  “love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  itself  (for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  (fee.,  John  iii.  35,  and  v.  20,  and  xiv.  31),  or 
towards  us  His  creatures,  as  in  making  the  world.  Amor  rnundum  fecit,  love 
built  cities,  mundi  anima,  invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  “good  things,  in- 
cites us  to  virtue  and  humanity,  combines  and  quickens;  keeps  peace  on 
earth,  quietness,  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  winds  and  elements,  expels  all  fear, 
anger,  and  rusticity;  Circulus  a bono  in  bonum,  a round  circle  still  from 
good. to  good;  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  efficient 
and.  instrumental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  “emblems 
of  rings,  squares,  (fee.  shadow  unto  us, 


“ Si  rerum  quarts  fuerit  quis  finis  et  ortus, 
Desine;  nam  causa  est  unica  solus  amor.’* 


11  If  first  and  last  of  any  thing  you  wit, 

Cease;  love’s  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  it,** 


Love,  saith  p Leo,  made  the  world,  and  afterwards  in  redeeming  of  it  “ God 

W,°rld’  that  he  §ave  llis  only  begotten  son  for  it,”  .John’iii.  16 
Behokl  what  iove  the. Father  hath  showed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God,  1 John  in.  1.  Or  by  His  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it ; 

£p  aU+in  Seneral>  samts  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  He 

keeps  as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  whom  he  loves  freely,  as  Hosea  xiv.  5 speaks 
and  dearly  respects,  q Charior  est  ipsis  homo  quam  sibi.  Not  that  we  are  fair 
nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours,  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base  but  out  of 
His  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  His  Divine  Nature.  And  this  is 
that  Homers  golden  chain,  which  reacheth  down  from  heaven  to  earth  bv 
every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  alf 
airrv,  ^oses>  and  it  was. good;”  He  loves  it  as  good.  ’ 

-the  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutual  amongst  themselves  towards 
us  militant  m the  church,  and  all  such  as  love  God  • as  the  mnUm,  ’•  . . f 
the  earth  from,  those  celestial  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us* 
m hifT6  i0mmUm  Vf'omovenda  alacres,  et  constantes  administri  there  is  iov 

that  re“  tw  ^ to  ^ .ateg 


“TJbi  regnat  charitas,  suave  deslderium, 
liU-'iitiaque  et  amor  Deo  conjunctus.”* 


Love  proper  to  mortal  men  is  the 
subject  of  my  following  discourse. 


third  member  of  this 


subdivision,  and  the 


pro^ocat“coei’  ^ 3;  C°pi°Se n' Nlch'TeUu^dl  ”„Po’anus’  PartIk  Zanchtua 

« a r “ 28- do 

ere  chanty  prevails,  sweet  desire,  joy,  and  love  towards  Godarealso  present.”  *Theodorot  6 H°Hno. 
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MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I. — Love  of  Men,  which  varies  as  his  Objects,  Profitable,  1 leasant, 

Honest. 

Valesius,  lib.  3.  contr.  13.  defines  this  love  which  is  in  men,  “ to  be  uan 
affection  of  both  powers,  appetite,  and  reason.”  The  rational  resides  in  the 
brain,  the  other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and  others)  ; 
the  heart  is  diversely  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a thousand  ways  by  consent. 
The  sensitive  faculty  most  part  overrules  reason,  the  soul  is  carried  hood- 
winked, and  the  understanding  captive  like  a beast.  “x  The  heart  is  variously 
inclined,  sometimes  they  are  merry,  sometimes  sad,  and  from  love  arise  hope, 
and  fear,  jealousy,  fury,  desperation.”  Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and 
varies  as  the  object  varies,  by  which  they  are  enticed,,  as  virtue,  wisdom, 
eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame,  honour,  or  comeliness  of  person,  &c. 
Leon  Hebreus,  in  his  first  dialogue,  reduceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile, 
jucundum,  honestum,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest  (out  of  Aristotle  belike  8. 
moral.)  ; of  which  he  discourseth  at  large,  and  whatsoever  is  beautiful  and  fair 
is  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  be  desired.  “yTo  profitable  is  ascribed 
health,  wealth,  honour,  (fee.,  which  is  rather  ambition  desire  covetousness, 
than  love  friends,  children,  love  of  women,  all  delightful  and  pleasant 
obiects,  are  referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists  m 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  is  preferred  before  thatwhich  is  profitable  and  pleasant : 
intellectual  about  that  which  is  honest.  aSt.  Austin  calls  “^profitable,  worldly  ; 
pleasant,  carnal;  honest,  spiritual.  bOf  and  from  all  three,  result  charity, 
friendship,  and  true  love,  which  respects  God  and  our  neighbour.  Of  each 
of  these  I will  briefly  dilate,  and  show  m what  sort  they  cause  melancholy 
Amongst  all  these  fair  enticing  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch  the 
soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit  j and  that  which 
carrieth  with  it  a show  of  commodity.  Health  indeed  is  a precious  thing,  t 
recover  and  preserve  which  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions 
freely  give  our  goods  : restore  a man  to  his  health,  his  purse  lies  open  to  thee 
bountiful  he  ii  thankful  and  beholding  to  thee;  but  give  him  wealth  and 
honour  oive  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be  for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and 
thou  shalt  command  his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally  to  thee;  heart, hand, 
life  and  all  is  at  thy  service,  thou  art  his  dear  and  loving  friend,  good  and 
erracious  lord  and  master,  his  Mecsenas  ; he  is  thy  slave,  thy  vassal,  mo  ■ 
devote  affectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty  : tell  him  good  tidm  J in  tM, 
there  spoke  an  angel,  a blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gam  he  is  thy  c eature, 
and  thou  lbs  creator,  he  hugs  and  admires  thee  ; he  is  thine  for  nveu  No 
loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit,  none  so  fair  an  object  as  this  of  gold 
“nothing  wins  a man  sooner  than  a good  turn,  bounty  and  liberality  com- 
mand body  and  soul : 


**  Mtinera  (erode  mihi)  placant  hominesque  dcosque; 
Placatur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datis." 


« Good  turns  doth  pacify  both  God  and  rnen, 
And  Jupiter  himself  is  won  by  them. 


nacttun  .r 

flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens,  all  ale  made  ugnt  j 

. MM.  nunc  *SR 

es..  • 

tores  prsecipub  amaraus.  Vives  3.  do  anima. 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  1.] 
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this  hope  of  gain  ; At  mihi plaudo  ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in 
area.  The  sight  of  gold  refresheth  our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as 
that  Babylonian  garment  and  dgolden  wedge  did  Achan  in  the  camp,  the  very 
Bight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a mau 
run  to  the  antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lie,  flatter,  prostitute 
himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness ; he  will  venture  his  body,  kill  a king, 
murder  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it.  Formosior  auri  massa, 
as  ehe  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  fairer  than  all  your  Grecian  pictures, 
that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doting  painter  could  ever  make : we  are  enamour- 
ed with  it, 

“fPrima  fere  vota,  et  cunctis  notissima  templis, 

Divitise  ufc  crescant.” 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  prayers  and  wishes,  are  to  get,  how 
to  compass  it. 

“S  Hffic  est  ilia  cui  famulatur  maximus  orbis, 

Diva  potens  rerum,  domitrixque  pecunia  fati.** 

“ This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship ; this  is  the  sole  object  of  our 
desne.  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are  made  for  ever,  thrice  happy 
princes,  lords,  &c.  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  discontent’ 
miserable,  desperate,  and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with 
our  commodity ; and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are  we  beloved  and 
esteemed  : it  lasts  no  longer  than  our  wealth;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the 
object  removed,  farewell  friendship : as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards 
were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough;  they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and 
would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a carcass:  but  when  thy  goods  are  gone  and 
spent,  the  lamp  of  their  Jove  is  out,  and  thou  shalt  be  contemned,  scorned, 
ated,  injured  Lucian  s Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  was  the  sole 
spectacle  of  Greece  only  admired  ; who  but  Timon  1 Every  body  loved 
honoured,  applauded  him,  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and  sought  to  be 
kin  to  him;  but  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  fair  possessions  gone,  farewell 
Timon . none  so  ugly,  none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  object  as  Timon  no  man 

EiowTfim.US  °n  a ’ theJ  gaVe  hi“  a Penn^  t0  W a no  man  would 

’Tis  the  general  humour  of  the  world,  commodity  steers  our  affections 
roughout,  we  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive  or  bv  whom 

oTnroTtrerwrtUal  ?nineSS’  h0pe  f0r  llke  c°nrtesies,  get  any  good  gain 

th0Se,  and  abh°r  °n  the  other  side>  wl*ich  are  poor  and’ mise^ 
rable,  oi  by  whom  we  may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience  And  ever.  tw^+l  f 

£dsz:?oT.& 

fans.  A golden  apple  sets  altogether^  eX^'it^ri~ 

comb  were  flung  amonest  bears  • a ars’  a.s  marrowbone  or  honey- 

are  & 


d Jos.  7. 
Timon. 


® Petronlus  Arbiter. 
1 Pers. 


f JuvcntlU.  , Joh.  Second,  lib.  sylvmum. 
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done,  Terrihile,  dirum,  pestilens,  atrox,  forum,  mutual  injuries,  desire  of 
revenue,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him  and  his,  are  all  our  studies.  It  our  plea- 
sures be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it : our  bodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it ,up  and  be 
reconciled:  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are  most  impatient:  fair  becomes 
foul  the  graces  are  turned  to  harpies,  friendly  salutations  to  bitter  impreca- 
tions, mutual  feastings  to  plotting  villanies, minings  and  counterminings ; good 
words  to  satires  and  invectives,  we  revile  e contra,  nought  but  his  imperfections 
are  in  our  eyes,  he  is  a base  knave,  a devil,  a monster,  a caterpillar,  a viper, 
a hoerubber  &c.  Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  super ne;  Hhe  scene  is 
altered  on  a’sudden,  love  is  turned  to  hate,  mirth  to  melancholy  : so  furiously 
are  we  most  part  bent,  our  affections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and 
upon  money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness : ambition  tyran- 
nised over  our  souls,  as  have  shown,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much,  as  if 
a man  by  negligence,  ill  husbandry,  improvidence  prodigality,  waste  and 
consume  his  goods  and  fortunes,  beggary  follows,  and  melancholy,  he  becomes 
an  abject,  “odious  and  “worse  than  an  infidel,  m not  providme 
family.” 

Subsect.  II. — Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as  have  life,  or  be  with- 
out life:  inanimate  are  countries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said, 
n Pulcherrimam  insulam  vklemus,  etiam  cum  non  vulemus,  we  se 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.  The  °sun  never  saw  a fanei  city, 
Thessala  Tempe,  orchards,  gardens,  pleasant  walks  gioves,  foun  , • 

heaven  itself  is  said  to  be  *fair  or  foul:  fair  buildings,  far ' Pf 
ficial,  elaborate  and  curious  works,  clothes,  give  an  ad^|lb  l a v 
admire  and  gaze  upon  them,  ut  puen  Junoms  avem,  as  children  do  on  a pea 
cock  k faff  dog,  a fair  horsk  and  hawk,  &c.  ^ Thessalus  amatequum  pd- 

linum,  buculum  JE gyptius , Lacedamonms  Catulum,  &^  ®uch  t ingS  w 
are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoever  e se  y 
cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  asGumneri^ 

observes  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  sinD 
%S£~mn,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had , bat  we  fix  an  immodem| 

eve  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pam,  bn 
sorrow, and  discontent  unto  us,  wo*  our  final  overthrow  and  melancholy 

in  the  end  Many  are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  spoits  o 
hawjdno  huntingfand  such  vain  pleasures,  as  'I  have  said: 
derateTdesire  of  Ime,  to  he  crowned  in  the 

palate  the  epicure  on  his  several  pleasures,  the  superstitious  on  f 
gLtimilf  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed 

persuasion  of  a sensual  paradise:  so  several  pleasant  objects  d J ^ 

diverse  men.  But  the  fairest  objects  and  entem^prooewU. io^  * ^ 

selves,  which  most  frequently  captivate,  al  rue,  o ° ~ , some  suppose, 

measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects : first,  aa  some > s 1 l P » 

hy“  at  secret  force  of  stars,  feuoi  » , M tempera! >0  q ®^0,  Tt. 

k “ The  bust  of  a beautiful  woman  will!  to  tajl*  ^^fEtlmoudSburkrartp'c5“££'“Uin’  f|l«. 
“ 1 Tim.  i.  8.  « Lips.  epst.Camden0.  L equiden  vivos  ducent  e marmore  vultu  . 
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their  geuitures,  love  and  hatred  of  planets  ; u Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord 
of  spirits  ; but  most  to  outward  graces.  A merry  companion  is  welcome  and 
acceptable  to  all  men,  and  therefore  saith  x Gomesius,  princes  and  great  men 
entertain  jesters  and  players  commonly  in  their  courts.  But  7 Pares  cum 
paribus  facillime  congregantur,  ’tis  that  'similitude  of  manners  which  ties  most 
men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as  if  they  be  addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  dis- 
ports, they  delight  in  one  another’s  companies,  “ birds  of  a feather  will  gather 
together  if  they  be  of  divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can 
seldom  agree.  Secondly,  “affability,  custom,  and  familiarity,  may  convert 
nature  many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  manners,  as  if  they  be  country- 
men, fellow-students,  colleagues,  or  have  been  fellow-soldiers,  bbrethren  in 
affliction  (j  acerb  a calamitatum  societas,  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  conjungit), 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidental  occasion,  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a third  j°so 
after  some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth ; or  in  a foreign  place; 

“ Pascitur  in  vivis  livor,  post  fata  quiescit : 

Et  cecidere  odia,  et  tristes  mors  obruit  iras.” 


A third  cause  of  love  and  hate,  may  be  mutual  offices,  acceptum  benejicium , 
d commend  him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a quarrel,  relieve  him  in  his 
misery,  thou  winnest  him  for  ever  ; do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a perpetual 
enemy.  . Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other,  do  as  much,  though  unknown,  as 
• Schoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus  : mulus  mulum  scabit ; who  but  Sca- 
liger  with  him  ? what  encomiums,  epithets,  eulogiums  1 Anlistes  sapientice, 
perpetuus  dictator,  literarum  omamentum,  Europce  miraculum,  noble  Scalfoer  ’f 
mcredibilis  ingenii  prcestantia,  &c.,  diis  potius  quam  hominibus  per  omnia  coni- 
parandus,  scripta  ejus  aurea  ancylia  de  ccelo  delapsa  poplitibus  veneramur 
tiexis  &c.,  but  when  they  began  to  vary,  none  so  absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile 
and  base,  as  his  books  de  Burdonum  familid,  and  other  satirical  invectives 
may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  Archilocus  himself  was  not  so  bitter.  Another 
great  tie  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity  : parents  are  dear  to  their  children 
children  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  of  all  sorts,  as  a lien 
and  chickens,  all  of  a knot : every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest.  Manv 
m emorable  examples  are  in  this  kind,  and  ’tis  portenti  simile,  if  they  do  not  - “ka 
mother  cannot  forget  her  child Solomon  so  found  out  the  true  owner:  love  of 

+VtSl?aJ  n0t  be  COnC?a  ed’  ’tls  natural>  descends,  and  they  that  are  inhuman 

this  kind,  are  unworthy  of  that  air  they  breathe,  and  of  the  four  elements  • 
yet  many  unnatural  examples  we  have  in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents' 
disobedient  children,  of  ‘disagreeing  brothers,  nothing  so  common.  The  love 
f kinsmen  is  grown  cold,  “kmany  kinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few  friends  •” 

ness  “here  wmbbBgrd;  T'  tt°“  abl?'  P™' pari  nfi-rrc,  to  requite  their  kind- 
odio™  to  them  above  ali oTtwS,^  “rt  a burden,  most 
comdiness  of  person,  and 

vhich  Mr  is  termed  heroical,  or  love-melancholy  Other  loves 

Picolomineus)  are  so  called  with  some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  W toM 

is  th^llerl fdX1„t?7d0“in“‘,  “ a higher  strain-  ^ose  part  affected 
apart  in  the  next  section.  i G&cn'es  a onger  explication,  and  shall  be  dilated 

^ Omnif.  mag.  lib,  12.  cap.  3 j r.  , , 

* Similitude*  morum  parit  amicitiam.  a Yivcf^ Tdonnimn’  15'  h n • 7 The0(1-  Prodromus,  amor.  lib.  3. 

ir,r  fV'inCU  avdc0nsilii  'onjuratlonlsve  8ocSe  juLn^.r  i„,;bQlli  8,111,11  fecere  naufraglum,  aut  una 
Cawarianus  dominatus  conciUavit,  oEmilius  101,1’  “™ant : Iirutum  et  Cassium  invieem 

" renunciati  simultates  Ulico  deposuere.  Scultat'rnn  / a JU  'US  I laccus>  <luum  essent  inimicissimi 
'f'™'11'0  pracipit  ut  quum  alicujua  flmicitiam  vellat  nf,7™  ?P'  1'  .d  ca”sa  amor-  I’aplnius.  dltocraica 

e,  U 'i  ‘e£ 
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Subsect.  III. — Honest  objects  of  Love. 

Beauty  is  the  common  object  of  all  love,  “ >as  jet  draws  a straw,  so  doth 
beauty  love  virtue  and  honesty  are  great  motives  and  give  as  fair  a lustre 
as  the  rest,  especially  if  they  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding 
from  true  form,  and  an  incorrupt  judgment ; those  two  Venus  twins,  Ero.  and 
Anteros  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  otherwise  men  are 
deceived  by  their  flattering  gnathos,  dissembling  camelions,  outsides,  hypo- 
crites, that  make  a show  of  great  love,  learning,  pretend  honesty,  virtue,  zeal, 
modestv  with  affected  looks  and  counterfeit  gestures  : feigned  protestations 
often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive  them,  specie  mr- 
tutis  et  umbra,  when  as  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth  or  honesty  at  all 
in  them,  no  truth,  but  mere  hypocrisy,  subtilty,  knavery  and  the  like..  As  tr  e 
friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Gaelius  Secundus  met  by  the  highway  side  , and 
hard  it  is  in  this  temporising  age  to  distinguish  such  companions  or  to  find 
them  out.  Such  gnathos  as  these  for  the  most  part  belong  to  great  men,  and 
bv  this  crlozin<>’  flattery,  affability,  and  such  like  philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate 
into  tLir  fevL-s,  thlt  they  are  taken  for  men  of  excellent  worth,  wisdom, 
learning  demi-gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into  dignities,  honours,  offices 
but  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and  as  many  tunes  stirs  as  Reho- 
boam’s  counsellors  in  a commonwealth  overthrew  themselves  and  others. 
Tandlerus  and  some  authors  make  a doubt,  whether  love  and  hatred  may  be 
compelled  by  philters  or  characters  ; Cardan  and Marbodms by  precious stoi^ 
and  amulets ; astrologers  by  election  of  times,  &c.  as  I shall  elsewhere  d 
cuss  The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  vmtue,  wisdom,  honesty,  real 
worth  Interna  forma,  and  this  love  cannot  deceive  or  be  compelled,  ut  aniens 
amabilis  esto,  love  itself  is  the  most  potent  philtrum,  virtue * and ^ 
gratum  faciens,  the  sole  and  only  grace  not  counterfeit  but  pen  lm 

fen  JS? fo^Us  person  ; and  Daniel  with  the . princes  of  the  eunuchs, 

Sfi?some  peculiar^ra^as^^gwV^scourse^elocpience,  wit,  honesty,  which 
is  the  primum  mobile,  first  mover,  and  a most  forcible 

favours  and  good  wills  of  men’s  eyes,  ears,  and  affections  unto  them  Nvnen 
« Ws  snake  they  were  all  astonished  at  his  answers  (Luke  n.  47.),  and 

offi  "oeS 

de  FMerU 

behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  mind  stern,  and 

ghls^to  look  uplT  So  are .and  have  been  “e  Sen 

gory  Nazianzen  observes,  deformed  most  pai  t „ ^ attritA 

W **  ^ “f  *£?  Set critX ^ Melaucthon, 

latitat  sapientia  veste.  iL  P,  mscctseq.  n Nihil  dirlnius  hommo 

1 Vivc»,  3.  de  animajjit  Pp^™y^g^U^'^r^™nien5fe°corpore  virtus.  11  Oiat.  ,8.  deformed  plerumque 

jluUmiplii  cd  TdUquo'd  in  aspectum  edit,  ea  parte  elegante,  qu*  oculo.  fugiU 
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Gesner,  etc.  withered  old  men,  Sileni  Alcibiades,  very  harsh  and  impolite  to 
the  eye  ; but  who  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  generally  learned,  temperate 
and  modest  1 No  man  then  living  was  so  fair  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely  quo  ad 
superficieni,  to  the  eye,  as  rBoethius  observes,  but  he  had  Corpus  turpissimum 
interne,  a most  deformed  soul;  honesty,  virtue,  fair  conditions,  are  great 
enticers  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much  avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good- 
will of  men.  Abdolominus  in  Curtius,  a poor  man  (but  which  mine  author 
notes  “ the  cause  of  his  poverty  was  his  honesty”),  for  his  modesty  and  con- 
tinency  from  a private  person  (for  they  found  him  digging  in  his  garden ) was 
saluted  king,  ^and  preferred  before  all  the  magnificoes  of  his  time,  injectaCi 
vestis  pwrpura  auroque  distincta,  “a  purple  embroidered  garment  was  pul 
upon  him  t and  they  bade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he  was  worthy,  take  upon 
m the  style  and  spirit  of  a king,”  continue  his  continency  and  the  rest  of  his 
good  parts  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  noble  citizen  of  Pome,  was  so  fair 

conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a carriage,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good 

S % rn^r  7Pe7’  Alt07’  TU%’  °f  diverS  sects>  &c-  multas 

audire  W f^1.3  Nep0S  ^7ltes)  sola  bomtate  consequutus.  Operoe  pretium 
" • “ 13  WOrfc1^  f attention,  Livy  cries,  “ * you  that  scorn  all 

ches,  and  give  no  esteem  to  virtue,  except  they  be  wealthy  withal,  Q 

diZtoTof lphad  bUnV°lVCreS>  and  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  was  chosen 
Probnq'  f 0f  SUCh  aCC01Unt  were  Cat0’  Fabricius,  Aristides,  Antonins, 

valour  m : «»  C^sar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for 

, our,.  Hasphestion  loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the  king:  Titus  delicice 
^mamgenerxs,  andwhich  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespatian,  thedarlingof  his 
time,  as  _ Edgar  Ethehng  was  in  England,  for  his  “excellent  virtues  f their 
memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet,  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after  though  thev 
e dead : Suavem  memoriam  sui  reliquit,  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend  livfn^  and 

°ne-  “bI  have  cloved  as  thou  knowest  (so  TuUy  tvrote 
to  DolabeUa)  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  great  wit,  singular  honesty  coMtancv 

|*  ,etWe  is.  amiable  and  fair  as’ 

• j . . mightily  love  Calvismus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius  ) a most 

Upngllt  man’  whicl1  is  all  in  all  with  me  :”  the  affection 

ltfthe?4tL0?^ 

th<f  mind  are^fhr  ^air^  t^n*those°^ 

wisdom  and  valour  according  to  gXenm  ^ ° lnc.01^Parakly  beyond  them  : 

?0m! j*  fr?;  ™omal  bllt  “ k ft 

et  in’1' “am  foAuna^! 5m  digues’  fontin  nr 3a'" • Pr°bifas  ful L ' 1 Ab,ue  corpus  ot 

pr® dlvitus  humana  spernunt,  nec  virtutl  locum^iilimVn?0-111 Inentwm  lstam  prefer.  "Vila  ejus.  xo„i 

ob R°ma,1Um  electua-  ^ Curtius  P*  Edlr  EtEfi,aan,t  ,9'  Clndnn.si  consensu  patrum 
M Brutnml8’  Pr,°mptf  offlcitt  animos  domerentur  g’  b rR-T  •'?  darliaR;  * Morum  siiavltas“ 

nihil  m !iPP  eir  ej-"3  summum  Ingenium,  suavissimos  moms  lb-  8'  Seml)cr  uniavi  ut  tu  scis, 

C onnin’. mihlcredc>  Vlrtutc  formosius,  nihil  amabMus.  o01Aer9;  “"Sulnrcm  probltatcm  et  constantiam  • 
ad  oculos  penetraret.  Pkto  Phtedone.  dEniathh  a 11  nira"morc5  «*citaret,  si  simulacrum  ciui 
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thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her,  Prov.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  a wise, 
true,  just,  upright,  and  good  man,  I say  it  again,  is  only  fair  : h it  is  reported 
of  Magdalene  Queen  of  France,  and  wife  to  Lewis  XI.,  a Scottish  woman  by 
birth,  that  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies,  she  spied  M.  Alanus, 
one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  a silly,  old,  i hard-favoured  man  fast  asleep  in  a 
bower,  and  kissed  him  sweetly  ; when  the  young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it, 
she  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and.  revere  nee, 
but,  with  a platonic  love,  the  divine  beauty  of  k his  soul.  Thus  in  all  ages 
Hrtue  hath  been  adored,  admired,  a singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it  : 
And  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  the  more  gracious,  the  more  admired,  ho  man 
so  much  followed  upon  earth  as  Christ  himself;  and  as  the  Psalmist  saith, 
xlv.  2 “ He  was  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men.”  Chrysostom,  Horn.  8 in  Mat. 
Bernard,  Ser.  1,  de  omnibus  sanctis  ; Austin  Cassiodore,  Ilier.  in  9 Mat.  inter- 
pret it  of  the  1 beauty  of  his  person;  there  was  a divine  majesty  in  his  looks  it 
shined  like  lightning  and  drew  all  men  to  it : but  Basil,  Cyril,  lib.  6.  super.  5o. 
L'say.  Theodoret,  Amobius,  &c.  of  the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace, 
eloquence,  &c.  Thomas  in  PsaL  xliv.  of  both ; and  so  doth  Baradms  and  Peter 
Morales,  lib.  de  pulchritud.  Jesuet  Marias,  adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  Mary, hcec  alios  forma  prcecessent  omnes,  according  to  that  pre- 

diction of  Sibylla  Cumea.  Be  they  present  or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  oil,  this 
beauty  shines,  and  will  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  and  visit  it.  ±lato 
and  Pythagoras  left  their  country,  to  see  those  wise  Egyptian  priests  : Apol- 
lonius travelled  into  ^Ethiopia,  Persia,  to  consult  with  the  Magi,  Brachmanm, 
gvmnosophists.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon ; and  many 
saith  n Hierom,  “went  out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a thousand  miles,  to 
behold  that  eloquent  Livy” : 0 Multi  Romamnon  ut  urbem  pulcherrimam,  aut 
urbis  et  orbis  dominum  Octavianum,  seduthunc  unum  mviserent  audirentque, 
d Gadibus  profeeti  sunt.  No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep, 
or  links  the  souls  of  men  closer  than  virtue. 

« <lNon  per  deos  aut  plctor  posset, 

Aut  statuavius  ullus  fingere  „ 

Talem  pulchritudinem  qualem  virtus  babet ; 

“ no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver  can  express  virtue’s  lustre,  or  those  admirable 
rays  ^th at  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rays  that  enamour  posterity,  those 
eveidastfr ' rays  that  continue  to  the  world’s  end.”  Many,  saith  Phavormus, 
that  loved  and  admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth  knew  net, , cared  not  oi 
Alcibiades  a man,  nunc  intuentes  queerebant  Alcibiadem  but  the  Deputy  of 
Socrates  is  still  the  same  ; r virtue  s lustre  never  fades,  is  evei  fitsh  and  &ieen, 
all  succeeding  ages,  and  a most  attractive  loadstone,  to  . raw 
and  combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason  belike,  Homer  feigns  the 
three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand,  because  the  hearts  of  men 
areTo  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  -O  sweet 

which  so  happily  combine,  that  those  which  are  bound  by  them  lo\e  th 
binders  desiring withal  much  more  harder  to  be  bound  and  as  so  many 
Gerjmns  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true  friendship  is  to  combine, 

to  be  like  affected  of  one  mind, 

“ tVelle  et  nolle  ambobus  idem,  satiataque  toto 
Mens  lovo” 

„„  t-uG  poet  Saith  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love 
Tata  place  ^bere  is  pence  and  quietness,  a true  correspondence,  perfect 

h Franc.  Belforist.  in  Met.  an.  H30.  Srauin  anununi  tabet. 

beauty.”  n Prtefat.  bib.  vulgar  « Pars  ^senp. Tit.  Livd  statun  * »»  uei,  qul  tam  felietter  derm- 

Statius. 
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amity,  a diapason  of  vows  and  wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  between  “David 
and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  xNysus  and 
Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  ythey  will  live  and  die  together,  and  pro- 
secute one  another  with  good  turns.  z Nam  vinci  in  amove  turpissimum 
putant,  not  only  living,  but  when  their  friends  are  dead,  with  tombs  and 
monuments,  JSTenias,  epitaphs,  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues, 
images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many  ages  after 
(as  Plato’s  scholars  did)  they  will  parentare  still,  omit  no  good  office  that 
may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  memory. 
Ilium,  coloribus,  ilium  ce?’d,  ilium  cere,  &c.  “ He  did  express  his  friends  in 

colours,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold,  and  silver  (as  Pliny  reports  of 
a citizen  in  Rome),  and  in  a great  auditory  not  long  since  recited  a just  volume 
of  his  life.”  In  another  place,  b speaking  of  an  epigram  which  Martial  had 
composed  m praise  of  him,  “ c He  gave  me  as  much  as  he  might,  and  would 
have  done  more  if  he  could  : though  what  can  a man  give  more  than  honour 
glory , and  eternity  ? But  that  which  he  wrote  peradventure,  will  not  con- 
tinue yet  he  wrote  it  to  continue.”  ’Tis  all  the  recompense  a poor  scholar  can 
make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Mecamas,  friend,  to  mention  him  in  his  works, 
to  dedicate  a book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  (fee.,  as  all  our  poets,  orators, 
historiographers  have  ever  done,  and  the  greatest  revenge  such  men  take  of 
their  adversaries,  to  persecute  them  with  satires,  invectives,  &c.,  * and  ’tis  both 
ways  of  great  moment,  as  d Plato  gives  us  to  understand.  Paulus  Jovius,  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron, 
concludes  m these  words,  “ Because  I cannot  honour  him  as  other  rich  men 
o,  with  like  endeavour,  affection,  and  piety,  I have  undertaken  to  write  his 
life  , since  my  fortunes  will  not  give  me  leave  to  make  a more  sumptuous 
monument  I will  perform  those  rites  to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a small  perhaps 
but  a hber a!  wit  can  afford.”  But  I rove.  Where  this  true  Wet  waS 

some  bt  n°i  firm  Peace  friendship  from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for 
some  by-iespects,  so  long  dissembled,  till  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends 
which  upon  every  small  occasion,  breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war  defiance 
heart-burnings,  whispering,  calumnies,  contentions,  and  all  manner  of  bitter 
melancholy  discontents.  And  those  men  which  have  no  other  object  of  theS 

~ jsr* ; 

A 

generally  odious,  abhorred  of  all,  both  God  and  men.  5 ^ 7 

“ V?cini  od«?^’  n°n 

neiSlb0™-/U  the  world  forsakes  them,  would 

receded,  when  Haman  was  executed,  Human  the  favoS  « twTd 
seat  above  the  other  princes,  to  whom  all  the  king's  servants’that  siood  h,  the 

He  loved  him  as  he  loved  his  own  soul  ” l <vnm  Yw  i <<  -n 
f'n-  Qu]  super  exanimem  esse  conjecit  aniicuin  confessusi  Bcyond  the  love  of  women."  xVirg,  9, 
a?centn  l;CUp-  6-  S?od  de  Virgllio  Iloratius:  Et  ser/esanlmmdimirli,,™  AmiCUS  anlnl!c  climi(Iium-  Austin. 

et  auro’  lllum  eboro,  marmore  afflnwit  et  mmoTin  uUm.Seffil  zPlinius.  alllura 
Mi  m™  je.citaTit-  cpist.  lib.  4.  epist.  68.  b Lib  Iv  en  61  ^'1  U(lhibit0  aU(,itorio  ingentem  de  vita 

nitJ™UIA  t daturus  ““JPbus  Bi  potuisset.  Tametsi  quld^niini  dnri  ^°t8U?'  Uedlt  mlhi  quantum  potuit 
irrihdn  At  ?°n  erunt  f<jrt“8S0  qutn  scripsit.  llle  tanien  soS  t?™P  tcst  maJus  Quam  6loriat  laus,  et  Kter- 
lrntubae  vatum.  dLib.  13.  de  Legibus. MnLnnm  Z? 51t  bln?”am  essent  futura.  * Eor,  genua 

8£au\°er,Cji\^^^^  higeiiii' mou^^  aanwlasimo1)^  n’ 
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gates,  bowed  their  knees  and  reverenced.”  Though  they  flourish  many  times, 
such  hypocrites,  such  temporising  foxes,  and  blear  the  world’s  eyes  by  flattery, 
bribery,  dissembling  their  natures,  or  other  men’s  weakness,  that  cannot  so 
apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned,  and  precipitated, 
in  "a  moment : “ surely,”  saith  David,  “thou  hast  set  them  in  slippery  places,” 
Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the  Gemoniau 
scales;  and  as  Eusebius  in  bAmmianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad 
jubendum  Imperatorem,  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a sudden.  Or  put  case 
they  escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives’  end,  yet  after  their  death  their 
memory  stinks  as  a snuff  of  a candle  put  out,  and  those  that  durst  not  so 
much  as  mutter  against  them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with 
satires,  libels,  and  bitter  imprecations,  they  shall  male  audire  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  be  odious  to  the  world’s  end. 


Charity  composed  of  all  three  Kinds,  Pleasant,  Profitable,  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasant,  honest  (for  one  good  turn 
asks  another  in  equity),  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from 
discipline  and  philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all  these  three, 
which  is  charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,  benevolence,  friendship,  even 
all  those  virtuous  habits  ; for  love  is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  affections, 
of  which  Aristotle  dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethics,  and  is  commanded  by  God, 
which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  that  is  a Christian,  and  a true  lege- 
nerateman;  this  is,  £fi  To  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself;”  for 
this  love  is  lychnus  accendens  et  accensus,  a communicating  light,  apt  to  illumi- 
nate itself  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are  fair,  and  veiy  beautiful,  I 
confess  ; kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that  we  owe  to  our  country, 
nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral  respects,  &c.,  of  which  read 
k copious  Aristotle  in  his  morals;  a man  is  beloved  of  a man,  in  that  lie  is  a 
man  ; but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed 
from  a sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a true  touch  of  religion,  and  a reference  to 
God.  Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love  their  young  ones ; a hen  to  preserve 
her  brood  will  run  upon  a lion,  a hind  will  fight  with  a bull,  a sow  with  a bear, 
a silly  sheep  with  a fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgetli  a man  to  lovehis  parents,  ('  dii 
me  pater  omnes  oderint,ni  temagisquam  oculos  amemmeos  !)  and  this  love  cannot 
be  dissolved,  as  Tully  holds,  ““without  detestable  offence:’)  but  much  more 
God’s  commandment,  which  enjoins  a filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this  kind. 
“ n The  love  of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be 
displaced,  all  comes  down,”  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  com- 
bination of  which,  nature,  fortune,  virtue,  happily  concur ; yet  tins  love  comes 
short  of  it.  ° D idee  et  decorum  pro  patrid  mori,  pit  cannot  be  expressed,  what 
a deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of  country  contains.  Anior  laudis  et  patriot 
pro  stipendio  est;  the  Decii  did  se  devovere,  Horatii,  Curii,  Scmvola,  l\egulus 
Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country’s  peace  and  good. 


MEMB.  III. 


“ 9 Una  dies  Faldos  nd  helium  miserat  omnes, 
Ad  bellum  missos  perdidit  una  dies." 


One  day  the  Fabii  stoutly  warred. 
One  day  the  Fabii  were  destroyed. 


BiaiUUi  uusoiio  , 

+i, oar, rl  Ttlncrbshmeu  lost  their  lives  willingly  near  Battle  Abbey,  n 


i Anno  1347.  Jacob  Mayer. 
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rest.  This  love  makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  historiogra- 
phers, physicians,  &c.,  or  at  least,  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety,  and 
their  country’s  benefit.  s Sanctum  nomen  amicitice,  sociorum  communio  sacra; 
friendship  is  a holy  name,  and  a sacred  communion  of  friends.  “ t As  the 
sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friendship  in  the  world,”  a most  divine  and 
heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to  be 
preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgment  of  u Cornelius  Nepos)  before  affinity 
or  consanguinity ; plus  in  amicitia  valet  similitudo  morum  quam  affinitas,  dec. 
the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any  other  wreath  whatsoever.  Take  this 
away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content  out  of 
the  world;  ’tis  the  greatest  tie,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as 
our  modern  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest. 


‘ 1 Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet ; 

And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extreme, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down ; to  wit, 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 

Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  women  kind, 

Or  zeal  of  friends,  combin’d  by  virtues  meet; 

But  of  them  all  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 
Methinks  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 


“For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid’s  greater  flame ; 

But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame, 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 

For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass, 

And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame, 

So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass,  [brass.1 
No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest 


7 A faithful  friend  is  better  than  zgold,  a medicine  of  misery,  a an  only  pos- 
session; yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  keroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest, 
all  three  loves  put  together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a true 
Christian  illuminated  soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  ordine  ad  Deum,  for  God’s 
sake.  “ Though  I had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and 
angels,  though  I feed  the  poor  with  all  my  goods,  give  my  body  to  be  burned 
and  have  not  this  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,”  1 Cor.  xiii.  1,  3.  ’tis  splendi- 
dam peccatum,  without  charity.  This  is  an  all-apprehending  love,  a deifying 
love,,  a refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of  all  love,  the  true  philoso” 
pher’s  stone,  N on  potest  enim,  as  b Austin  infers,  veraciter  amicus  esse  hominis 
msifuent  ipsius  primitus  veritatis,  He  is  no  true  friend  that  loves  not  God’s 
truth.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortal 
men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glues  them  together  in  perpetual  amity 
and  firm  league;  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  than  fair  and 
foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty  may  be  together;  as  the 
sun  m the  firmament  (I  say),  so  is  love  in  the  world ; and  for  this  cause,  ’tis 
love  without  an  addition,  love,  love  of  God,  and  love  of  men.  “c  The  love  of 
God  begets  the  love  of  man;  and  by  this  love  of  our  neighbour,  the  love  of 
od  is  nourished  and  increased.”  By  this  happy  union  of  love,  “dall  well 
governed  families  and  cities  are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine 
souls  complicated  the  world  itself  composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  conjoined  in 

hrp\r,adfredTed  \°  °rQ'  ThlS  l0Ve  Causeth  true  and  absolute  virtues,  the 
hfe,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  virtuous  action,  it  finisheth  prosperity  easeth 

adversity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  inconveniences,  sustained^ faith 
nd  hope  which  with  this  our  love  make  an  indissoluble  twist,  a Gordia/knot 
an  equilateral  triangle,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  them  is  love,”  1 Cor  xiii  13' 
f which  inflames  our  souls  with  a divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed  num  J’ 

ffim”0ffifo\t^ot?'t0f ' G+°d;,make13  an  atoncment,  and  reconciles  us  unto 
mm.  1 hat  other  love  infects  the  soul  of  man,  this  cleanseth  • that  depresses 

his  rears;  that  causeth  cares  and  troubles,  this  quietness  of  mind;  this 

FagTte%nenl  UbC15n“^°^ 9°  stafluf  2!“*  “y  SyUc  ita”30’  *riutarch^T^P°mP°n'  V11®1  * Sp0n,er’ 

z - p&jL  0 g Safa 

famlli®,  clvitates,  &c.  « Veras  abaolnt'u  h ^ CnS’. *7  ad"  7\cap-  27- lloc  felici  amoris  nodo  ligantur 

niivino  caloro  aiiimos  Incendlt,  incensos  purgat,  purgafoVelera  mens  et  spiritus. 

c liat  Bernard.  g me  taflcit,  klc  pertleit,  iilh  dovat n?  ’ l,omlnem  Deo  con- 

01c  mam  rente  Informal,  ill©  deformat,  &c.  1 c el0Tat’  lnc  miiquilLitatem,  nic  curas  p(u.it; 
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informs,  that  deforms  our  life ; that  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven.”  For 
if  once  we  be  truly  linked  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  love  God 
above  all,  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  as  we  are  enjoined  Mark  xu.  31  Matt 
xix.  19.  perform  those  duties  and  exercises,  even  all  the  operations  ot  a good 

This  love  suffereth  long,  it  is  bountiful,  enviethnot,  boasteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up,  it  deceiveth  not,  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked 
to  anger,  it  thinketh  not  evil,  it  rejoiceth  not  m iniquity,  but  in  truth.  It 
suffereth  all  things,  believeth  all  things  hopeth  all  things  1 Cor  xm.  , , 

6 7 • “it  cover eth  all  trespasses,  Prov.  x.12  ; a multitude  of  sins,  1 Pet.  iv.  , 
as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet  many 
sins  were  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much,”  Luke  vu.  47 ; it  will  defend  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,”  Isa.  i.  17  ; “ will  seek  no  revenge  or  be  mindful  of 
wronm”  Levit.  xix.  18 ; “ will  bring  home  his  brother  s ox  if  he  go  astray,  as 
it  is  commanded,”  Dent.  xxii.  1 ; “will  resist  evil,  give  to  him  that  asketh,  and 
not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse  him,  love  ms  ene  y. 
Matt,  v j “ bear  his  brother’s  burthen,”  Gal.  vi  7.  He  that  so  loves  will  be 
hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints,  he  will,  if  it  be  p . 
sible,  have  peace  with  all  men,  “feed  his  enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be 
athirst  give1  him  drink;”  he  will  perform  those  seven  works  of  mercy,  he 
will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sort  rejoice  with  them  that 
reioice  weep  with  them  that  weep,”  Rom.  xn ; he  will  speak  truth  to  Ins  neigh- 
hour,  be  courteous  cud  tender-hearted,  “forgiving  otheiu  for  (gnst  s sake,  as 
Pnrl  Wnvp  him”  Eph.  iv.  32;  “he  will  be  like  minded,  Plni.  n.  A. 
one  judgment;  be  humble,  meek,  long-suffering,”  Colos.  iii.  “Forbear,  forget 
and  forgive  ” xii.  13.  23.  and  what  he  doth  shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and 
not  to  mem  “ Be  pitiful  and  courteous,”  1 Pet.  iii.  “ Seek  peace  and  follow 
it  ” He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and  tongue  but  m deed  and  tiUu 
John  iii  18  “ and  he  that  loves  God,  Christ  will  love  him  that  is  begotten  ot 
him  ” John  v 1,  &c.  Thus  should  we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  a true  touch  of 
thS’charity.  of  this  divine  love,  if  we  could  perform  tins  which  we  axe  cnjomed, 
forget  and7 forgive,  and  compose  ourselves  to  those  Christian  laws  of  love. 

“i  0 felix  homlnnm  genus, 

Si  yestros  animos  amor 
Quo  ccelum  regitur  regat 

“ Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  soloving,h°w  might 

we  triumph  over  the  devil,  and  have  another  heaven  upon  eaith.  _ 

But  this  we  cannot  do;  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  nnsen  , 
liut  tills  we  cam  ’ . , r]iaritv  We  do  mmcem  anganare, 

selves,  gcodsfnend^  ^ plot  mine 

su 

we  were  born  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  suen  eapines  designs, 

with  such  rancour,  malice,  rage,  an  tj,  we ’ d or  men  can  contain 

that  neither  affinity  or  conaan^mt^  loye^to  of  God^  m ^ ^ ^ 

“pen  hie 

Srdon  m ™ C°nfoUnded  M“  “d 

instil,  mon.  1 Nodum  in  scirpo  quairentes. 
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his,  “made  dice  of  liis  bones,”  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his 
friends,  followers,  et  ovine  invisum  genus,  rooted  him  out  and  all  his  posterity. 
Monsters  of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves,  “tigers,  fiends,  incarnate  devils,  we 
do  not  only  contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannise  ourselves,  but  as  so  many  fire- 
brands, we  set  on,  and  animate  others : our  whole  life  is  a perpetual  combat, 
a conflict,  a set  battle,  a snarling  fit.  Eris  dea  is  settled  in  our  tents,  “ Omnia 
de  lite,  opposing  wit  to  wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to 
fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a sea-fight,  we  turn  our  broadsides,  or  two 
millstones  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire  ourselves,  or  break  another’s  backs, 
and  both  are  ruined  and  consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches,  to  fat  and 
enrich  ourselves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it,  Quocunque  modo  rem;  how  many 
thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin  and  downfall  we  arise, 
whom  we  injure,  fatherless  children,  widows,  common  societies,  to  satisfy  our 
own  private  lust.  Though  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  wealth  and  trea- 
sure (pitiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest  degree), 
and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great  extremity,  and  now  ready  1 to  be* 
starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should 
sweep  the  ground  still,  than  cover  his  buttocks ; x-ather  spend  it  idly,  consume 
it  with  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  apparel,  ingur- 
gitate, or  let  it  be  lost,  than  he  should  have  part  of  it;  °rather  take  from  him 
that  little  which  he  hath,  than  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  ourselves,  let  others  make 
use  of  or  enjoy  it;  part  with  nothing  while  we  live : for  want  of  disposing  0ur 
household,  and  setting  things  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the'3  ears 
after  our  death.  Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a few  crumbs  he 
only  seeks  chipping, s,  offals;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  famish,  and  eat  his  own 
fiesh,  he  respects. him  not.  A poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sets  upon  him  by 
the  way  in  all  his  jollity,,  and  runs  begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  bv 
those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alliance,  consanguinity,  &c.,  uncle,  cousin 
brother,  father,  ’ 

— “Pet  ego  has  lachrymas,  dextramque  tuam  te. 

Si  quidquam  de  te  merul,  fuit  aut  tibi  quidquam 

Dulce  meum,  misere  mei.” 


&how  some  pity  for  Christ’s  sake,  pity  a sick  man,  an  old  man,”  <fcc  he 
cares  not,  ride  on:  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  limbs,  goods  plead 
suretyship,  or  shipwreck,  fires,  common  calamities,  show  thy  wants  and  im- 


“Et  si  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osyrim, 

Credite,  non  ludo,  crudeles  tollite  claudum." 

“ Swear,  protest  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness,  queere  peregrinum, 
thou  art  a counterfeit  crank,  a cheater,  he  is  Hot  touched  with  it,  pauper  ubi- 
quejacet,  ride  on,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it.”  Put  up  a supplication  to  him  in 
the  name  of  a thousand  orphans,  a hospital,  a spittel,  a prison,  as  he  goes  by, 
they  cry  out  to  him  for  aid,,  ride  on,  surdo  narras,  he  cares  not,  let  them  cat 

Sl?nw\  V0Ul  themfi  VeS  Wlt\v™>  rotil1  their  own  dung,  he  cares  not 
Show  Mm  a decayed  haven,  a bridge,  a school,  a fortification,  &c,  or  some 
public  work  ride  on;  good  your  worship,  your  honour,  for  God’s  sake  your 
country  s sake,  ride  on.  But  show  him  a roll  wherein  his  name  shall  be  rJ* is- 
tered  in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  posterity,  his  arms  set  up,  with 

bCl  SGen’  T pei'aC  rntm'e  he  wil1  and  contribute^  or  if 
thou  canst  thunder  upon  him  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory  and  meritorious 

works  or  persuade  him  by  this  means  he  shall  save  his  soul  out  of  hell  and 
ee  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all  likelihood  lie  will 

non  ZriZri  co^etTui  p^mperem  denudat?  Aunin?1^  °S1  ln  gohennara  #Mt.  pauperem  qut 
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listen  and  stay ; or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  near  kinsman,  hem,  he  cares 
for,  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or  where  to  bestow  his  posses- 
sions (for  carry  them  with  him  he  cannot),  it  may  be  then  he  will  build  some 
school  or  hospital  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  after, 
his  death.  For  I dare  boldly  say,  vain-glory,  that  opinion  of  merit,  and  this 
enforced  necessity,  when  they  know  not  otherwise  how  to  leave,  or  what  better 
to  do  with  them,  is  the  main  cause  of  most  of  our  good  works.  I will  not  urge 
this  to  derogate  from  any  man’s  charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this  kind  to 
censure  any  good  work ; no  doubt  there  be  many  sanctified,  heroical  and 
worthy-minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and  for  virtue’s  sake  (divine  spirits),  that 
out  of  commiseration  and  pity  extend  their  liberality,  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lies  do  good  to  all  men,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  comfort  the  sick 
and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive  injuries,  as  true  charity  requires;  yet 
most  part  there  is  simulatum  quid,  a deal  of  hypocrisy  in  this  kind,  much 
default  and  defect.  p Cosmo  de  Medici,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence,  ingenu- 
ously confessed  to  a near  friend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why  he  built 
so  many  public  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholars, 
not  that  he  loved  learning  more  than  others,  <!  but  to  q eternise  his  own  name, 
to  be  immortal  by  the  benefit  of  scholars ; for  when  his  friends  were  dead, 
walls  decayed,  and  all  inscriptions  gone,  books  would  remain  to  the  world’s 
end.”  The  lanthorn  in  r Athens  was  built  by  Zenocles,  the  theatre  by  Pericles, 
the  famous  port  Pyrseum  by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pan- 
theon by  Callicratidas ; but  these  brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined 
long  since,  their  builders’  names  alone  flourish  by  meditation  of  writers.  And 
as  she  said  of  that  Marian  oak,  now  cut  down  and  dead,  nullius  Agricolas 
mctnu  culta  stirps  tarn  diuturna  quam  quae  poetce  versu  seminari  potest,  no 
plant  can  grow  so  long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  sata,  set  and  manured  by  those 
ever-living  wits.  1 A lion  Backuth,  that  weeping  oak,  _ under  which  Deborah, 
Rebecca’s  nurse,  died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory  of  such 
everlasting  monuments.  "Vainglory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was  the 
cause  efficient,  and  to  be  a trumpeter  of  his  own  fame,  Cosmo’s  sole  intent  so  to 
do  good,  that  all  the  world  might  take  notice  of  it.  Such  for  the  most  part 
is  the  charity  of  our  times,  such  our  benefactors,  Mecsenates  and  pations. 
Show  me  amongst  so  many  myriads,  a truly  devout,  a right,  honest,  upright, 
meek,  humble,  a patient,  innocuous,  innocent,  a merciful,  a loving,  a chanta.- 
ble  man!  u Probus  quis  nobiscum  vivitl  Show  me  a Caleb  or  a Joshua.  Die 
mihi  Musa  virum show  a virtuous  woman,  a constant  wife,  a good  neigh- 

bour, a trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a true  friend,  &c.  Crows  m A m a 
are  not  so  scant.  He  that  shall  examine  this  "iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where 
love  is  cold,  et  jam  terras  Astrea  reliquit,  justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  virtue 

expelled, 


-•‘yjustitise  soror, 


Incorrupta  tides,  nudaque  veritas," 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  devil  is  loose,  and  see  one  man 
vilify  and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an  innocent,  or  a bloc ',  op- 
press, tyrannise,  prey  upon,  torture  him,  vex,  gall,  torment  and  cruci  y , 
starve  him,  where  is  charity!  He  that  shall  see  men  swear  and  forswear, 
lie  and  bear  false  witness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice  otlieis,  hazaid 
goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies,  men  so 
unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnatural  in  malice,  such  bloody  design  -S 


PJovlna,  vita  ejns.  airomortalltatem  S 

‘“a  mCa/7^»  FS—  - * 1—  * 

in  oompondii  facias,  paratum  foio  scito. 
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Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  etc.,  may  well  ask  where  is  charity  ? 
He  that  shall  observe  so  many  lawsuits,  such  endless  contentions,  such  plotting 
undermining,  so  much  money  spent  with  such  eagerness  and  fury,  every  man 
for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  devil  for  all : so  many  distressed  souls,  such 
lamentable  complaints,  so  many  factions,  conspiracies,  seditions,  oppressions, 
abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  repining,  discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy’ 
so  many  brawls,  quarrels,  monomachies,  <kc.,  may  well  require  what  is  become 
of  charity  ? when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruel  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  bloody 
battles,  so  many  amen  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &c.  (for  what  else  is  the 
subject  of  all  our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bows,  and  guns  !)  so  many  murders 
and  massacres,  &c.,  where  is  charity  ? Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God 
churchmen,  professed  divines,  holy  men,  “ b to  make  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel 
the  trumpet  of  war  ” a company  of  hell-born  Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  friars, 
jacemprceferre  to  all  seditions : as  so  many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the 
ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentions  and  railing  books,  whole  ages  spent  in 
writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  virulency  and  bitterness,  Bio- 
ncBls  sermombus  et  sale  nigro ),  and  by  their  bloody  inquisitions,  that  in  thirty 
years, Bale  saith,  consumed  3 9 princes,  148  earls, 235  barons,  14,755  commons ; 

, ;iar;  !'h,°Se  ten  Persecutions,  may  justly  doubt  where  is  charity?  Obsecro 
vos  quotes  hi  demum  Chnstiam!  Are  these  Christians?  I beseech  you  tell  me  • 

crefowa  fe  ,vT ' and /ee  *kese  tkiuSs>  ma7  say  to  them  as  Cato  to  Ciesai- 
ci  edoqucz  de  vnfens  dicuntur  falsa  existimas,  “sure  I think  thou  art  of  opinion 

there  is  neither  heaven  nor  helL”  Let  them  pretend  religion  zea^make 

SwTS  fey  almS’  Peace-makers,  frequent  sermons’  if  we  may 

guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit  they  are  no  better  than  hypocrites  eificmes 
atheists  with  the  ; °fool  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God  ” no 
maivel  then  if  being  so  uncharitable,  hard-hearted  as  we  are  we  have  so 
lequent  and  so  many  discontents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pan^s 
mutual  discords  all  m a combustion,  often  complaLs,  so  commC  SancS’ 

facemf  JTClUefS’  " m terns  tragcedice,  quibus  labefactatur  et  misers 

lacei  aiur  humanum  genus,  so  many  pestilences,  wars,  uproars  losses  I 
fires,  inundations,  God’s  vengeance  and  all  the  plagims 
us,  s nee  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respectless  of  CodTr,? 

SSL*. llz  SS 

any  sense  S „f  tLi  tUn?s  LX  “"l  npon  ns’  If ^ 

such  irregular  course.,,  practise  all  manner  iXti  *°  °".“  'Te  do-  “ 
would  not  be  so  averse  from  C'mA  tv  „ mpieties , oui  whole  carriage 

in  the  midst  Ld  M caree7of  such  m „ 1 X but  00nsider-  » 

displeasing  they  are  in  Prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how 

Joib,  1 ICinXr  ‘X  L„  fs  :L°T  -°XT  - Solomon  told 

Prow.  i.  27,  “sudden  d«kfa,  7 ?■  blood  «P«  their  heads." 
upon  them:  affliction  anunish  d es  tnc  ion  shall  come  like  a whirlwind 
Isa.  iii.  11,  4c„  h“d  sba11  ba given  him,” 

and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyrannXg^LXwf^i^tLLXh” 
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“ this  night,  O fool,  I will  take  away  thy  soul,”  what  a severe  account  they 
must  make;  and  how  6 gracious  on  the  other  side  a charitable  man  is  in  God’s 
eyes,  liaurit  sibi  gratiam.  Matt.  v.  7,  “Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy : he  that  lendeth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  God,”  and  how  it 
shall  be  restored  to  them  again;  “how  by  their  patience  and  long-suffering 
they  shall  heap  coals  on  their  enemies’  heads,”  Rom.  xii.  “and  he  that  fol- 
io weth  after  righteousness  and  mercy,  shall  find  righteousness  and  glory ; ” surely 
they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their  unnatural,  inordinate  affections, 
agree  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from  doing  evil,  amend  their  lives,  and 
learn  to  do  well.  “ Behold  how  comely  and  good  a thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
live  together  in  funion : it  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  &c.  How  odious  to 
contend  one  with  the  other!”  sMiseri  quid  luctatiunculis  hisce  volumus  1 ecce 
mors  supra  caput  est,  et  supremum  illud  tribunal,  ubi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra 
examinanda  sunt : Sapiamus  ! “ Why  do  we  contend  and  vex  one  another  ? 
behold  death  is  over  our  heads,  and  we  must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all 
our  uncharitable  words  and  actions : think  upon  it : and  be  wise.” 


SECT.  II.  MEMB.  I. 


Subsect.  I. — Heroical  love  causeth  Melancholy. 

Extent. 


His  Pedigree,  Power,  and 


In  the  preceding  section  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant  objects, 
of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that  causeth  bero- 
ical  or  love-melancholy,  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called 
love.  The  part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  heroical, 
because  commonly  gallants.  Noblemen,  and  the  most  generous  spirits  are 
possessed  with  it.  His  power  and  extent  is  very  large,  h and  in  that  twofold 
division  of  love  piXs? v and  if.v  1 those  two  veneries  which  Plato  and  some 
other  make  mention  of,  it  is  most  eminent,  and  %ar  called  Yenus,  as  I 

have  said,  or  love  itself.  Which  although  it  be  denominated  from  men,  and 
most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shows  itself  m vegetal  and  sensible 
creatures,  those  incorporeal  substances  (as  shall  be  specified),  and  hath  a large 
dominion  of  sovereignty  over  them.  His  pedigree  is  very  ancient,  derived 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  *Ph»drus  contends,  and  his  ‘ parentage  of 
such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  find  it  out.  Hesiod  makes  leira  a _ 
Chaos  to  be  Love’s  parents,  before  the  gods  were  born:  An\de0S°™™^ 
mum  generavit  amorem.  Some  think  it  is  the  self-same  fire  P on  etheus 
fetched  from  heaven.  Plutarch  amator.  libello,  mil  have  Love  to  be  the  son 
of  Iris  and  Favonius ; but  Socrates  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato >, when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak  of  love  (of  which  subject  Agatlio  the  rhetorician, 
t nagniloquus  Agatho,  that  chaunter  Agatlio,  had  newly  given 
poetical  strain,  telleth  this  tale:  when  Venus  was  born,  al  he  g^e 
invited  to  a banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest,  Porus  the  god  of  bounty  a 
wealth • Penia  or  Poverty  came  a begging  to  the  door;  Porus  well  whittled 

with  nectar  (for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  days)  walkinpnJupieibg^  en, 
in  a bower  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom  * 
born  Live;  and  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus’s  birthday > ^sLU 
attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  m °Eicmus.  Another  talc  is  tlieie 
Wowed  out  of  Aristophanes : >in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  foui 


• Benefaclt  anlm£B  sum  vir  mlscricoru.  f C |”n*^}jTarv*  Trha^  amorisl’IatonU 

BLipsius.  h Memb.  1 Subs.  2.  I Amor  et  amicltia. fiction.  “ Affluent!® 

convivio. 

Ileus, 
cuut.  13. 


h Memb.  I Subs.  2.  « Amor  et  ami  u.  “ ‘ — of  tlmt  ficti8n.  » Affluent!* 

1 Vide  Boccas.  de  Oenial.  deorum.  ^ See  the  ^ ln  yaleslus,  lib.  3.  cont.  med.  et 


o Cap.  7.  Comment,  in  Plat,  couvivium. 
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arms  and  four  feet,  but  for  tbeir  pride,  because  they  compared  themselves  with 
the  gods,  were  parted  into  halves,  and  now  peradventure  by  love  they  hope  to 
be  united  again  and  made  one.  Otherwise  thus,  q Yulcan  met  two  lovers,  and 
bid  them  ask  what  they  would  and  they  should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer, 
0 Yulcane  faber  Deorum,  &e.  “ O Yulcan  the  gods’  great  smith,  we  beseech 

thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy  furnace,  and  of  two  make  us  one;  which  he  pre- 
sently did,  and  ever  since  true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be 
united.”  Many  such  talesyoushaHfindinLeonHebraeus,  dial.  3.  and  their  moral 
to  them. . Tim  reason  why  Love  was  still  painted  young  (as  Phornutus  rand 
others  will),  “ 8 is  because  young  men  are  most  apt  to  love;  soft,  fair,  and  fat 
because  such  folks  are  soonest  taken : naked,  because  all  true  affection  is  sim- 
ple and  open : he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  to  delights : hath  a quiver 
to  show  his  power,  none  can  escape  : is  blind,  because  he  sees  not  where  lie 
strikes,  whom  he  hits,”  &c.  His  power  and  sovereignty  is  expressed  by  the 
poets,  m that  he  is  held  to  be  a god,  and  a great  commanding  god,  above  Jupi- 
ter himself;  Magnus  Dasmon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the  strongest  and  merriest  of 
all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  u Athenseus.  Amor  virorum  rex.  amor 
rex  et  deum,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods  and  governor  of  men ; for  we  must 
ail  do  homage  to  him,  keep  a holiday  for  his  deity,  adore  in  his  temples 
worship  his  image  ( numen  enim  hoc  non  est  nudum  nomen),  and  sacrifice* 
to  ins  altar,  tliat  conquers  all,  and  rules  all : 

“ x MaJlem  cum  icone,  cervo  et  apro  ASolico, 

Cum  Anteo  et  Stymphalicis  avibus  luctari 
Quam  cum  amore”- 

“ I had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  than  with  Love  •” 
he  is  so  powerful,  enforceth  yall  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  domineers  over  all  and 

Tusculans  Tt  T Hst;  insomuch  that  Camilius  in  Tally’s 

olhnn  l i’  h Tlds  hlf1 1°  be  no  better  t]ian  a f°o1  or  au-  idiot,  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  Love  to  be  a great  god. 

“ sCaiia  mami  sit  quem  esse  dementem  velit, 

Quem  sapere,  quem  in  morbum  injici,”  &c. 

lhat  can  make  sick,  and  cure  whom  he  list  TL.inn,.  i ■ i 
majesty,  omnipotency,  and  dominion,  that  no  crea’tL  oan  ZhsZd  CnT’ 

<Z!n-pera*:  QuPi<l0  eKam  diis  pro  arbitrio 
TT  . bt  ipsum  arcere  ne  armipotens  potest  Jupiter." 

He  is  more  than  quarter-master  with  the  gods. 

* “ Tenet 

- Thetide  aquor,  umbras  ASaco,  ccelum  Jove:*’  ® 

Writer  himself  was  turned 

love;  that  as  SS  LZ Lu  “ii  b8-0*^  .sh“Ter’  and  'vhat 
thou  art  Cupid’s  whirliaiv  • hmv  r 1 1 -°  to  him,  Indus  amoris  lu  es, 

Neptune,  P‘n,  ^ 8°ds’  Mars,' 

complaining  of  Cupid  that  ho  could  not  bo  quiet  The  ZS 

SSJi«=SC3S3& 
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lamenting  that  she  was  so  impotently  besotted  on  Endymion,  even  V enus  her- 
self confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son  Cupid  had 
used  her  being  his  g mother,  “ now  drawing  her  to  Mount  Ida,  for  the  love  of 
that  Trojan  Ancliises,  now  to  Libanus  for  that  Assyrian  youth’s  sake.  And 
although  she  threatened  to  break  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  clip  his  wings,  h and 
whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  phantophle,  yet  all  would 
not  serve,  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly.”  That  monster-conquering 
Hercules  was  tamed  by  him  : 

“ Quem  non  mille  ferae,  quem  non  Sthenelejus  hostis,  | Whom  neither  heasts  nor  enemies  could  tame, 

Nee  potuifc  Juno  vincere,  yicit  amor.”  | Nor  Juno’s  might  subdue,  Love  quell'd  the  same. 

Your  bravest  soldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated  with  it,  1 ubi 
mulieribus  blanditiis  permittunt  se,  et  inquinantur  amplexibus.  Apollo,  that 
took  upon  him  to  cure  all  diseases,  k could  not  help  himself  of  this ; and  there- 
fore 1 Socrates  calls  Love  a tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a chariot, 
whom  Petrarch  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius,  in  an 
elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid  riding,  Mars  and  Apollo  following 
his  chariot,  Psyche  weeping,  &c. 

In  vegetal  creatures  what  sovereignty  love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proofs 
and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  palm-trees,  which  are 
both  he  and  she,  and  express  not  a sympathy  but  a love-passion,  and  by  many 
observations  have  been  confirmed. 


“ m vivunt  in  venerem  frondes,  omnisque  vicissim 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nutant  efc  mutua  palmie 
Foedera,  populeo  Buspirat  populus  ictu, 

Et  platano  platanus,  alnoque  assibilnt  alnus.” 

Constantine  cle  Agric.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentius 
his  Georgies,  of  a palm-tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  “ uand  would  not  be 
comforted  until  such  time  her  love  applied  herself  unto  her ; you  might  see 
the  two  trees  bend,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to 
embrace  and  kiss  each  other : they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutual  love.” 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  24,  reports  that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fall 
in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight ; and  when  the  wind  brings  the  smell  to  them 
they  are  marvellously  affected.  Philostratus  in  Imaginibus , observes  as  much, 
and  Galen,  lib.  6.  de  locis  affectis,  cap.  5.  they  will  be  sick  for  love  ; ready  to 
die  and  pine  away,  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith  Constantine, 
“ stroke  many  palms  that  grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that 
is  enamoured,  they  carry  kisses  from  one  to  the  other : or  tying  the 

leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  hot 
flourish  and  prosper  a great  deal  better  : “p  which  are  enamoured,  Hey  can 
■perceive  by  the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.  if  any 
man  think  this  which  I say  to  be  a tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm- 
trees  in  Italy,  the  male  growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (reia  e 
by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an  excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus 
iunior,  King  of  Naples,  his  secretary  of  state,  and  a great  philosopliei ) 
“ which  were  barren,  and  so  continued  a long  time,”  till  they  came  to  see 
one  another  growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums  asunder.  1 lerius  in 
his  Hieroglyphics,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus,  Mem.  3.  tract,  de  papyro,  cites 
this  story' of  Pontanus  for  a truth.  S c more  in  Salmuth  Comment,  m Fanci- 


8 Quippe  matrem  ipsius  quibus  modis  me  affleit,  nunc jin Ancln^“lj^mor  est  medicabilis 

SE&si  vow.,  >&.«;  ssss/fss  emjs? bssk 

rumorum  signlficat,  et  adullam  respicit ; amantur,  ice. 
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Tfitm.  ];.*  mvo  m'u’ Mizaldus  Arcan01'um'  ®-  * Sauer, 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetals,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures  how 
much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them  ! ; 

n n r\ , . ... 


1 Omne  adeb  genus  In  terris  hominumque  feranim 
Et  genus  ajquoreum,  pecudes,  pietteque  volucres 
In  furlas  ignemque  ruuut;  amor  omnibus  idem.’ 


“ All  kind  of  creatures  in  the  earth, 
And  fishes  of  the  sea, 

And  painted  birds  do  rage  alike ; 

“ rHic  dens  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat!'™  b6ai'3  6<1Ual  S"'ay-" 


. uwiuo  uiui  ill  til L a aomac. 

Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts 

ZT “Is  passiT-  ,hTs  abo7? 

equal  um.  Cupid  in  Lucian  bids  Yenus  lus  mother  be  of  good  cheer 
for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their  backs  hold 

aWAka  horses-  aJ **  -S  urou 

im  Witn  tiieir  tails  Bulls,  bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kind  thev 

tl  at  II  aUOtll1er  : esPf;ally  cocks,  ‘Hons,  and  harts,  which  are  so  fierce 

that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a mile  off  saith  i 

agSai dS4f  HowS arafff 6 t^lr 

“x  fence  primum  volucres  te  Diva,  tuumque 
significant  lmtum,  perculsae  corda  tua  vi  H 

animal,  tells  wonders  of  a triton  in  Ti1™  .i  CTei  ^eliius>  ^ib.  10.  de  hist. 
shore,  where  Zehes ““ 

would  set  upon  them  and  carrv  tbnm  tn  +i  6 ’ th6y ^ ltons’  stupri  causa 

% » i„r&etht  if 

natural  for  one  beast  to  dote  upon  another  of  tbn  “ features  Yet  this  is 
fury  is  that,  when  a beast  shall  dote  upon  a man  b ^hat  stranSe 

Lav.  hist,  hath  a story  of  a bear  that  loIeT*  w S Grammaticus,  lib.  10. 
long  time  and  begot  a son  of  her  out  of  wbn  o 1 TOman’  ^P*  ier  in  llis  den  a 
kings  : this  is  the  original  belike  of  tint  m Pr°°eeded  many  northern 

j«liau,  Pltay,  Peter  gXu^, S f°U  rf It , 

loved  a maid,  and  when  she  died  the  nenmnl-  • V P®acoc^  111  Lucadia 
boy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died  the  fi=]  pmec  ’ ‘ A dolphin  loved  a 

The  like  adds  Gellius,  lib  10  cap  22 oul «d  bo  pemhed.- 
dolphin  at  Puteoli  loved  a cMd  wTuld  c^e  of?!  1 5‘  a 

back,  and  carry  him  about  “ ^and  when  bv  n ° birt  ^ °n  his 

away,  the  dolpiin  died."-’.  =Eve^  luT  5?  *»  •<*» 

emperors  orator  with  the  grand  senior  not  l ( tb  Busbequius,  the 
and  yield  such  instances,  to  believe  which  I waTfl  SmC6’  T'-i'  legat'  Turc) 
be  thought  to  give  credit  to  fables  until  I saw  a 1 afraid  lest  I should 

’ vjGOrjEf*  * -^POpGrtillS  B r\i  i j 

adWan(Hunteur.0n,Cent  Leo^Tp'rm^nin^ a^>^Ire *^e*n a Pj ubas";  equonS  “-i-.^lliaris  ja.n  factu. 

a ** nuntingi  r^“ro  « «cv®s as* et u,w ™ 

qpiimque  f marc“c»f.  P^semS 

Wse  delphinus  periit.  ° Plenl  Su,a  iihH  ^!f  ln,slcco.  Piscis  “Piravlt.  TSi'L  „ 1U"-  1 '«•  c.  5, 

Bemper  assensum  sustinui,  veiitus  ne  fbb.!ln«  furm,iu  bomiues  iutlammat®  fucruuf  fnP  nC1i  m°,1)0  Kbiit’  6: 
Rectum  erga  unumde  mcis  bominibua.  tUl°Sa  Creda,'om;  dou“<=  ^ 
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look  after  him  when  he  was  gone,  very  sacl  in  his  absence,  but  most  jocund 
when  he  returned  : and  when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed  his 
love  with  continual  sickness,  and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  days, 
died.”  Such  another  story  he  hath  of  a crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a 
Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about 
for  him  make  a noise  that  he  might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  door,  “dand 
when  he  took  his  last  farewell,  famished  herself.”  Such  pretty  pranks  can 
love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts  : 

“ (e  Coelestis  setheris,  ponti,  terras  claves  habet  Venus, 

Solaque  istorum  omnium  imperium  obtinet.)  ” 

and  if  all  be  certain  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and 
devils  of  hell  themselves  who  are  as  much  enamoured  and  dote  (if  I may  use 
that  word)  as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true 
that  are.  written  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  fauns,  satyrs, 
and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  devils,  those  lascivious  Telchines,  of  wnom 
the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables  ; or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  days,  and 
company  of  witches  and  devils,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I know  that 
Biarmannus,  Wierus,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  et  24.  and  some  others  stoutly  deny  it, 
that  the  devil  hath  any  carnal  copulation  with  women,  that  the  devil  takes  no 
pleasure  in  such  facts,  they  be  mere  fantasies,  all  such  relations  of  mcubi, 
succubi,  lies  and  tales  ; but  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civil.  Dei,  doth  acknowledge  it : 
Erastus,  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c.  Zanclnus, 
cap  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.  Dandinus,  in  Anst.  de  Anmia,  lib.  2 . text.  2J. 
com  30  Bodin,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  Paracelsus,  a great  champion  of  this  tenet 
amongst  the  rest,  which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies, 
proofs,  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector  Boethius,  m his  Scottish  bistoiy, 
hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib.  lb 
cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had  familiar  company  many  years  with  them,  and 
that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women.  Philostratus  in  his  fourth  book  de  vita, 
Apollonii,  hath  a memorable  instance  in  this  kind,  which  I may  not  omit  ot 
one  Menippus  Lycius,  a young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age  that  going  between 
CenchreasPand  Corinth,  met  such  a phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a fair  gentle- 
woman, which  taking  him  by  the  hand  carried  him  home  to  her  house  in Ah 
suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he 
would  tarry  with  her,  “ ghe  would  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  dunk  such 
wine  as  never  anydrank,and  no  man  should  molest  him;  but  she  tang&f  an 
lovely  would  live  and  die  with  him  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  i 
young  man,  a philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  m0Jlei'a^lb 
passions  though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content, 
and  at  l’ast  married  her,  to  whose  wedding  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apol- 
lonius who,  by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a seipen  , 
lamia  and  that  all  her  furniture  was  like  Tantalus’s  gold  described  by  Horn  , 
Substance,  but  mere  illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried  she  wept^ 
and  desired  Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved  and  thereupo 
she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  m an  mstant  ma  y 
thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Cieece. 
Sabine  in  his  Comment  on  the  tenth  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  at  the  tale  of 
Orpheus  telleth  us  of  a gentleman  of  Bavaria,  that  for  many  months  togethe 
SSSe  loss  of  his  dear  wife  , at  length  the  de* ^ 
comforted  him,  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  foi  hei,  that 

d Desiderlum  suum  testatus  post  lnediam  dJerm  lnterih.  • ,1Jf q"° in  atnu  bills  aut 

the  keys  of  the  air,  earth,  sea,  and  “ ^ ^ thg  Cantantem  audios  et  vinum  bibcs,  quale  nntea 

KgftjK  -uto  pulckro  contents  vivam,  et  mortar.  Multi 

factum  hoc  cognovere.  quod  In  media  Graicia  gestum  bit. 
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would  come  and  live  with  him  again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new 
married,  never  swear  and  blaspheme  as  he  used  formerly  to  do ; for  if  he  did,  she 
should  be  gone : mhe  vowed  it,  married,  and  lived  with  her,  she  brought  him 
children,  and  governed  his  house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued, 
till  one  day  falling  out  with  him,  he  fell  a swearing;  she  vanished  thereupon, 
and  was  never  after  seen.  kThis  I have  heard,”  saith  Sabine,  “ from  persons 
of  good  credit,  which  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  fora  certainty 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxony.”  One  more  I will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  annum 
1058,  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation,  because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently,  as 
a thing  in  those  days  talked  of  all  over  Europe : a young  gentleman  of  Rome, 
the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  dinner  with  the  bride  and  his  friends 
went  a walking  into  the  fields,  and  towards  evening  to  the  tennis-court,  to 
recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon  the  finger  of  Venus 
statua,  which  was  thereby  made  in  brass;  after  he  had  sufficiently  played, 
and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had 
bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off.  Whereupon  loth  to  make 
his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day, 
or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  In 
the  night,  when  he  should  come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps 
between  him  and  his  wife  (unseen  or  felt  of  her),  and  told  her  that  she  was  his 
wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto  her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon 
her  finger : she  troubled  him  for  some  following  nights.  He  not  knowing  how 
to  help  himself,  made  his  moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a learned  magician  in  those 
days,  who  gave  him  a letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a time  of  the  night,  in  such 
a cross-way,  at  the  town’s  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass  by  with  his  as- 
sociates in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script  with  his  own 
hands  to  Saturn  himself;  the  young  man  of  a bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it  • 
and  when  the  old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before 
him,  and  commanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did,  and  so 
the  gentleman  was  freed.  Many  such  stories  I find  in  several  Authors  to 
ranfirm  this  which  I have  said ; as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest  of 
ilinium  and  Machates  in  “Phlegon’s  Tract,  de  rebus  mirabilibus,  and  though 
many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lactantius,  lib.  14. 
cap.  15  God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of  men;  but  whilst  they  lived 
amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in  lust 
enticed  them  by  little  and  little  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  with  the  company 
of  women : and  Anaxagoras,  de  resurrect.  °Many  of  those  spiritual  bodies 
overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  of  whom  those  were  born  we 
call  giants.  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Eusebius  &c.,  to  this  sense  make  a twofold  fall  of  angels,  one  from  the  begin- 

“onenfv  ne7°  ’ * litfcle. before  tbe  del"ge>  as  Moses  teacheth  us, 

wbh  w P feSS1A'?  r h-Se  f Can  beget’  and  bave  carnal  copulation 
with  women  At  Japan  m the  East  Indies,  at  this  present  (if  we  may 

one^f  the  7 7 traVellfS)’  there  18  an  ido1  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom 

one  of  the  fairest  virgins  m the  country  is  monthly  brought  and  left  in  a 

Atlertaffi ti^eHthe °/ 1?1'’  Yhere  she  sits  alone  to’bc  deflowered. 
At  certain  times  the  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to  be  the  devil)  appears  to  her 

and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every  month  a fair  virgin  is  ZK  wS 

becomes  of  the  old,  no  man  can  tell.  In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in 

oudivi"1 h mS"u8d  fide^diyids  'qV^Mscverabant  ^ sfmper, tanlen  tllst5s  pallida.  k Hico 

iFabula  Damarati  et  -Aristonie  in  Ilerodoto  lib!  0.  Erato  ,avanaimeatp:m  rctulisso  Duel  Saxonin:  pro  veris. 
misit  ad  tutelam  cultumque  generiB  human!  • sed  illos  cum  hnmi  I5*erpret'  Memo.  n Deus  Angelos 
lalacissimus  paulatim  ud  villa  pellexit,  et  muHerum  cona^  ille  ,m  aJ 

amore  virglnum,  et  libldine  victi  defecerunt  ex  ntbbus  n ° Qmtlam  ex  illo  capti  sunt 

Gen.  lib.  8.  e.  6.  ver.  1.  Zunc  Ac  Q I'uid^'^^tl^paT iTKTi  * 
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Babylon,  there  was  a fair  chapel,  " saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-witness  of  it,  in 
which  was  splendide  stratus  leclus  et  apposita  mcnsa  aurea,  a brave  bed,  a table 
of  gold,  ifec.,  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which  their 
god  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him,  and  that  their  god  lay 
with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  ./Egypt  was  the  like  done  of  old.  So  that 
you  see  this  is  no  news,  the  devils  themselves,  or  their  juggling  priests,  have 
played  such  pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  divines  stiffly  contradict  this ; but  I will 
conclude  with  fcLipsius,  that  since  “examples,  testimonies,  and  confessions,  of 
those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many  even  in  this 
our  town  of  Louvain,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  u One  thing  I will  add,  that 
I suppose  that  in  no  age  past,  I know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhappy 
time,  have  there  ever  appeared  or  showed  themselves  so  many  lecherous  devils, 
satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and 
judicial  sentences  upon  record.”  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch,  vit. 
Numce,  Austin,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  15.  Wierus,  lib,  3.  de  preestig.  Deem.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  itinerar.  Garnb.  lib.  1.  Malleas,  malefic,  queest.  5.  part.  1.  Jacobus 
Reussus,  lib.  5.  cap.  6.  fol.  54.  Godelman,  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Erastus,  Valesius 
de  sacra  philo . cap.  40.  John  Eider,  Fornicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Stroz.  Cicogna, 
lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodine,  clcemonol.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Pererius  in  Gen. 
lib.  8.  in  6.  cap.  ver.  2.  King  James,  <fcc. 


Subsect.  II. — How  Love  tyrannisetli  over  mem.  Love,  or  Heroical  Melancholy , 

his  definition,  part  affected. 

You  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  Love  rageth  with  brute  beasts  and  spirits; 
now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

1 Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  coyis  ? How  it  tickles  the  hearts 

of  mortal  men,  Horresco  referens, 1 am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed, 

Lund  ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupendous  and  prodigious  effects,  such  foul 
offences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built  cities,  and 
by  a perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates  the 
church ; but  if  it  rage  it  is  no  more  love,  but  burning  lust,  a disease,  frenzy, 
madness,!  hell.  z Est  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicabilis,  est  rabies  insana;  ’tis  no 
virtuous  habit  this,  but  a vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind,  a monster  of 
nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  a A then  sens  sets  it  out,  viriliter  audax,  muli- 
erbiter  timidum,  furore  prceceps,  labor e infractum,  mel  felleum,  blanda  per  cos- 
sio,  &c.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  families,  mars, 
corrupts,  and  makes  a massacre  of  men ; thunder  and  lightning,  wars,  fires, 
plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this 
brutish  passion.  Let  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy  (which  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictys  Cretensis  will  make  good),  and  I know  not  how  many  cities  bear  record, 

etfuit  ante  Helenam,  &c.,  all  succeeding  ages  will  subscribe : Joanna  of 

Naples  in  Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  all  histories  are  full  of 
these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  effusion  of  blood, 
rapes,  riot,  and  immoderate  expense,  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  beggary,  shame, 
loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loathsome  diseases  that  proceed  from, 
thence,  worse  than  calentures  and  pestilent  fevers,  those  often  gouts,  pox, 
arthritis,  palsies,  cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions,  aches,  combustions,  <kc.,  which 
torment  the  body,  that  feral  melancholy  which  crucifies  the  soul  in  this  life, 
and  everlasting  torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tortures, 


5 Deus  inae  hoc  cubili  requlescens.  t PhysioloRiaa  Stolcorum  1 . 1,  cap . 20.  Si  sptritus  unde  semen  us,  *e. 
* Plutarch,  umator.  lib,  a Pib.  13. 
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t will  surely  come  upon  them,  rewards,  exhortations,  e contra ; yet  either  out 
of  their  own  weakness,  a depraved  nature,  or  love’s  tyranny,  which  so  furiously 
rageth,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter : (A acilis 
descensus  Averni)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their  own  perdition,  they  will 
commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  “leaving  the  natural  use  of  women,”  as  bPaul 
saith,  “ burned  in  lust  one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man  wrought 
filthiness.” 

Semiramis  equo,  Pasiphae  tauro,  Axisto  Ephesius  asincese  commiscuit,  Ful- 
vius  equce,  alii  canibus,  capris,  &c.,  unde  monstra  nascuntur  aliquando,  Cen- 
tauri,  Sylvani,  et  ad  terror em  hominum  procligiosa  spectra : Nec  cum  bruiis, 
sed  ipsis  hominibus  rem  habent,  quod  peccatum  Sodomise  vulgo  dicitur;  et  fre- 
quens  olim  vitvum  apud  Orientales  illos  fuit,  Greecos  nimirum,  Italos,  Afros, 
Asianos : 0 Hercules  Hylam  habuit,  Polycletum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Abde- 
rum  etPhryga;  cA'iei  Euristiu  in  Hercule  amatumtradunt.  Socrates pulchro- 
rum  Adolescentum  causd  frequens  Gymnasium  adibat,  Jlagitiosoque  spectaculo 
pascebat  oculos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  Phsedon  Rivales,  Charmides  et  dreliqui  Pla- 
tonis  Dialogi,  satis  superque  testatum  faciunt : quod  verb  Alcibiades  de  eodem 
Socrate  loquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  sed  et  abhorreo ; tantum  incitamentum  prce- 
bel  libidini.  At  hunc  perstrinxit  Theodoretus  lib.  de  curat,  grcec.  affect,  cap. 
ultimo.  Quin  et  ipse  Plato  suum  clemiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon  Cliniam, 
Virgilius  Alexin,  Anacreon  Bathyllum:  Quod  autem  de  Herone,  Claudio,  ccete- 
rorumque portentosd  libidine  memories  proditum,  mallem  d Petronio,  Suetonio, 
cceterisque  petatis,  quandd  omnem  ficlem  excedat,  quarn  d me  expectetis ; sed 
veterra  querimur.  6 Apud  Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunquam  frequentius  hoc 
qudm  hodierno  die  vitium;  Diana  Romanorum  Sodomia ; offcince  horum  ali- 

cubi  apud  Turcas, “qui  saxis  semina  mandant ” arenas  or antes;  et 

frequentes  querelce,  etiam  inter  ipsos  conjuges  hdc  de  re , quae  virorum  concubi- 
tum  illicitum  calceo  in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant;  nullum 
apud  Italos  familiare  magis  peccatum,  qui  et  post  fLucianum  et  gTatium,  scrip- 
ts voluminibus  defendant.  J ohannes  de  la  Casa,  Beventius  Episcopus,  divinum 
opus  vocat,  suave  scelus,  adeoque  jactat  se  non  alid  usum  Venere.  Nihil  usitatius 
apud  monachos , Ccirdinales,  sacrificulos,  etiam  h furor  hie  ad  mortem,  ad 
insaniam.  1 Angelus  Politianus,  obpueri  amorem,  violentas  sibi  manus  injecit. 
Et  horrendum  sane  dictu,  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memorid,  scelus  detestan- 
dum  hoc  scevierit ! Quum  enim  Anno  1538.  prudentissimus  Rex  Henricus 
Octavus  cucullatorum  ccenobia,  et  sacrificorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  vene- 
rabiles  legum  Doctores  Thomam  Leum,  Richardura  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat, 
&c.,  tanto  numero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cintedi,  ganeones,  prndi- 
cones,  puerarii,  psederastse,  Sodomitse  (fBalei  verbis  utor),  Ganimedes,  &c.  ut 
in  rmoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris  Gomorrham.  Sed  vide  si  lubet  eorundem 
Catalogum  apud  eundem  Baleum;  Puellae  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  nonpote- 
rant  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  ^ llcec  si  apud  votarios,  monachos,  sanctos  scilicet 
homunciones,  quid  in  for o,  quid  in  auld factum  suspiceris  ? quid  apud  nobiles, 
quid  inter  for nices,  quam  non  feeditatem,  quarn  non  spurcitiem  ? Sileo  interim 
turpes  ilkis,  et  ne  nominandas  quidem  monachorum  lmastuprationes,  masturba- 
tores.  Rodencus  a Castro  vocat,  turn  et  eos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Venerem  exci- 
tandani  Jlagns  caidunt,  Spintrias,  Succubas,  Ambubeias,  et  lasciviente  lumbo 
Iribades  itlas  muherculas,  quae  se  invicem  fricant,  et  preeter  Eunuchos  etiam 
ad  l enerem  explendam,  artificiosa  ilia  veretra  habent.  Immo  quod  magis 


Lucianus  dial.  Amorum.  « Busbequini^  ^ f Achilles  lAUu^ hVT SOgS  ™losoP’'ls  rclinqnendum  rult 
est  lu-cc  mentula  demons  Mart.  4 i J„vius  Muse  k , ;U"  anu9:  Chandemo.  h Non 

^isca^de  rnapisme.  Cmlius  1.  U.  antiq.  14. 
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mvrere,  fcemina  feeminam  Constantinopoli  non  ita  pridem  deperiit,  ausa  rem 
plane  incredibilem , mutato  cultu  mentita  virum  de  nuptiis  sermonem  init,  el 
brevi  nupta  est : sed  authorem  ipsvm  consule  Busbequium.  Omitto  n Salana- 
rios  illoi  Egyptiacos,  qui  cum  formosarum  cadaveribus  concumbunt;  et  eorum 
vesanum  libidinem,  qui  etiam  idola  et  imagines  depereunt.  Nota  est  fabula 
Pygmalionis  apud  °Ovidium;  Mundi  et  Paulini  apud iEgesippum  belli  Jud. 
lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Pontius  C.  Csesaris  legatus,  referente  Plinio,  lib.  35.  cap.  3. 
quern  suspicor  eum  esse  qui  Christum  crucifixit,  picturis  Atalantse  et  Helenas 
aded  libidine  incensus,  ut  tollere  eas  vellet  si  natura  teclorii  permisisset ; alius 
statuam  bonce  Fortunae  deperiit;  (iElianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37.)  alius  Bonce  dece,  et 
ne  qua  pars  probro  vacet , ^Raptus  ad  stupra  ( quod  ait  ille ) et  ne  * os  qui- 
dem  a libidine  exceptum.  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  libidinem 
recepit,  Lamprid.  vita  ejus.  q Hostius  quidam  specula  fecit,  et  ita  disposuit, 
ut  quum  virum  ipse  pateretur , aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  speculo  vide- 
ret,  ac  deinde  falsd  magnitudine  ipsius  membri  tanquam  verd  gauderet,  simul 
virum  et  feeminam  passus,  quod  dictu  feedum  et  abominandum.  Ut  verum 
plane  sit,  quod  apud  rPlutarchum  Gryllus  Ulyssi  objecit.  Ad  hunc  usque  diem 
apud  nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  foemina  foeminam  amavit,  qualia  multa 
apud  vos  memorabiles  et  prseclari  viri  fecerunt : ut  viles  missos  faciam,  Her- 
cules imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  <fcc.  Vestrse  libidines  intra 
suos  naturae  fines  coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  exundantis  atrocem 
fteditatem,  tumultum,  confusionemque  naturae  gignant  in  re  Venerea : nam  et 
capras,  porcos,  equos  inierunt  viri  et  feeminse,  insano  bestiarum  amoie  exar, se- 
nnit, unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  confutando 
doceam,  aut  ea  foras  efleram  quee  non  omnes  scire  convenit  ( hcec  enim.  doctis 
solummodo,  quod  causa  non  absimili  8 Rodericks,  scripta  velim),  ne  levissimis 
ingentis  et  depravatis  mentibus  feedissimi  sceleris  notitiam,  &c.,  nolo  quern  diu- 

tius  hisce  sordibus  inquincire.  _ . 

I come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love  which  is  proper  to  men  and  women,  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burning 
lust,  than  by  such  an  honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I confess, 
which  is  natural,  laqueus  occultus  captivans  cor  da  hominum,  ut  d mulieribus 
non  possint  separari,  “ a secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,  as 
* Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a strong  allurement,  of  a most  attractive,  occult, 
adamantine  property,  and  powerful  virtue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it. 
u Et  qui  vim  non  sensit  amoris,  aut  lapis  est,  aut  bellua.  He  is  not  a man  but 
a block,  a very  stone,  aut  xNumen,  aut  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  hath  a gourd  for 
his  head,  a pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it,  and  a r£U£ 
creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age,  Qui  nunquam  visce  flagrant  amore  puellce , 
for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either  young  or  old,  as  he  said,  and 
none  are  excepted  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses : so  Cupid  in  Lucian  complains 
to  his  mother  Venus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest  his  arrows  could  not  pierce 
them.  But  this  nuptial  love  is  a common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men  to  love 
in  the  way  of  marriage ; ut  materia  appetit  formam,  sic  mulier  wm  Yon 
know  marriage  is  honourable,  a blessed  calling,  appomted  by  God  himself  m 

Paradise;  it  breeds  time  peace,  tranquillity,  content,  and  happiness,  qud  nulla 
est  autfuit  unquam  sanctior  conjunctio,  as  Daphnseus  m Plutarch  cou  v e 

nnerodo.ua  1.2.  Eu.™  >»«» 

ne  eas  quidem  fcemlnas  qu®  fonnosie  sunt,  sod  m |g  * Xullus  est  meatus  ad  quern 

non  pateat  adit  “ tapudicitl®.  Clem  Alex.  P^dag^b  S t.  S.  gSSo.  “^eai 

non  ardent  Must*.  b“As  matter  seeks  form,  so  rvoman  turns 

towards  man.”  cIn  amator.  dialog. 
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prove,  el  quce  generi  humano  immortalitatem  parat,  when  they  live  'without 
jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  they  should  do. 


“ d Felices  ter  et  amplius 

Qnos  irrupla  tenet  copula,  nec  ullis 
Divulsus  Querimoniis 

Supreme  citlus  solvit  amor  die.” 


“Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  that, 
Whom  bond  of  love  so  (Irmly  ties. 

That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
'Tis  undlssolved  and  never  dies. 


As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
Arria  and  Pcetus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Kubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs 
have  it  engraven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea,  his  dear  wife, 
forty-three  years  eight  months,  and  never  fell  out.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 

this  world  comparable  to  it,  ’tis  summum  mortalitatis  bonum °hominum 

divdmque  voluptas,  Alma  Venus latetenim  in  muliere  aliquid  majus  poten- 

tiusque  omnibus  aliis  humanis  voluptatibus,  as  fone  holds,  there’s  something  in 
a woman  beyond  all  human  delight ; a magnetic  virtue,  a charming  quality,  an 
occult  and  powerful  motive.  The  husband  rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again 
commands  his  heart,  he  is  her  servant,  she  his  only  joy  and  content ; no  happi- 
ness is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no  such  comfort 
as  gplacens  uxor,  a sweet  wife  : hOmnis  amor  magnus,  sed  ap&rto  in  conjuge 
major.  When  they  love  at  last  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  1 Charaque  charo 
consenescit  conjugi,  as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helen,  after  they  had  been 
married  ten  years,  protesting  withal  that  he  loved  her  as  dear  as  he  did  the 
first  hour  that  he  was  betrothed.  And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make 
much  of  one  another,  saying,  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet, 


“ & Uxor  vivamns  quod  viximus,  et  moriamur, 
Servantes  nomen  sumpsimus  in  thalamo  : 
Nec  feratulia  dies  ut  commutemur  in  atvo, 
Quin  tibi  sim  juvenis,  tuque  puella  mihi.' 


“ Dear  wife,  let's  live  in  love  and  die  together. 
As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will  : 

Let  no  day  change  or  alter  our  affections, 
But  let’s  be  young  to  one  another  still.” 


Such  should  conjugal  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  flesh,  so 
should  they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical  government,  one  consent, 
1 Geryon-like,  coalescere  in  unum,  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill 
the  same.  A good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a looking-glass 
to  represent  her  husband’s  face  and  passion  : if  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be 
merry  : if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile  : if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate 
of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a part  with  him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in  mutual 
love  one  towards  another. 


“m  Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  senectus, 
Sive  ego  Tythonus,  sive  ego  Nestor  ero.” 


“No  age  shall  part  my  love  from  thee,  sweetwife. 
Though  I live  Nestor  or  Tithonus'  life.” 


And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  n Bride  saluted  the  Bridegroom  of  old  in  Home 
ubi  tu  Gaius,  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou  still  Caius,  I’ll  be  Caia.  ' 

’Tis  a happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed  (saith  Solomon 
Prov.  y.  17.)  “ and  he  rejoiceth  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him 
as  the  loving  hind  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually  ” But 
this  love  of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in  any 
bounds.  It  will  not  contain  itself  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or  apply  to 
one  object,  but  is  a wandering,  extravagant,  a domineering,  a boundless,  an 
nieiiagable,  a destructive  passion  : sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth  after 

h7  P^0PerIy  called  jealousy  ; sometimes  beforehand  then 
it  called  heroical  melancholy ; it  extends  sometimes  to  co-rivals,  &c.,  begets 
rapes,  incests  murders  : Marcus  Antonius  compressit  Faustinam  sororem, 
Caracal  a Juham  novercam,  Nero  matrem,  Caligula  sorores,  Cyneras  Myr - 
rhamfiham,  Ac.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of  blood,  years,  sex,  or 
whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  discretion  or  age 


d Hor.  ' Lucretius.  f Fonseca.  8 h< 
obi  in  love  and  in  years  together."  k Ausoniue. 
“Plutarch.  c.  30.  Korn  hist 
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° Quartilla  in  Petronius  never  remembered  she  was  a maid  ; and  the  wife  of 
Bath,  in  Chancer,  cracks, 

Since  / was  twelve  years  o'cl , believe. 

Husbands  at  Kirk-cluor  had  I five. 

P Aratine  Lucretia  sold  her  maidenhead  a thousand  times  before  she  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  plus  millies  vendulerat  virginitatem,  &c.  neque  te  celabo, 
non  deer  ant  qui  id  integrum  ambirent.  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a pro- 
fessed quean  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies, 
as  q Hindi  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serranus  the  J esuit,  qucest.  6.  vn  cap.  i. 
Josue,  subscribes.  Generally  women  begin  pubescere,  as  they  call  it,  or  catu- 
lire,  as  Julius  Pollux  cites,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  onomast.  out  of  Aristophanes,  at 
fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and  some  plainly  rage.  Leo 
Afer  saith,  that  in  Africa  a man  shall  scarce  find  a maid  at  fourteen  years  f 
age,  they  are  so  forward,  and  many  amongst  us  after  they  come  into  the  teens 
do  not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger.  What  pranks  m this  kind  the  midi  e 
aces  have  played  is  not  to  be  recorded.  Si  mild  sint  centum  lingua,  sint  oraque 
centum,  no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare,  every  story  is  Ml  of  men  anc 
women’s  insatiable  lust,  Nero’s,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  &c.  'Mus  Am^  e- 
num,  sed  Quintius  Amphelinam  depereunt,  &c.  They  neigh  aftei  othei  me 
wives  (as  Jeremia  capfv.  8.  comPlaineth)  like  fed  horses  or  range  like  tovn 
bulls  raptores  virginum  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  boiom 
wisdom ^was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust,  Samson’s  strong  h mierva  ed, 
piety  in  Lot’s  daughters  quite  forgot,  gravity  of  pnesthood  m . Elis  so:  ^ 
reverend  old  age  in  the  Elders  that  would  violate  Susanna,  filial  du  y 
Absalom  to  his  step-mother,  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards: hiss as  [ 
Human,  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and  ^ 0’ff  or 
means,  fame,  fortune,  shame,  disgrace,  honour  cannot  opp ose,  stave  off  oi 

withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincit  amor,  &c.  No  cord  n01ca  ^C'  T] 
forcibly  draw,  or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a 

scorching  beams  under  the  equinoctial,  or  extremity  of  cold  within  the  cncle 
aX,  where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone,  cannot  avoid  or 
expel  this  heat,  fury,  and  rage  of  mortal  men. 

“ u Quo  fugis  all  demens,  nulla  est  fuga,  tu  licet  usque 
Ad  Tauaim  fugias,  usque  sequetur  amor. 

Of  women’s  unnatural,  -insatiable  lust,  what  country,  wliat v^g< , do  Ur  not 
complain  ] Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man,  fat 
and  son,  master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 

“Sedamor,  sed  ineffrenat  a libido. 

Quid  castum  in  tends  intentatumque  xeliquit  t 

"What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madf^l^ftek  hotuood' 
Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still 
but  for  an  oTd  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  lecher,  what 

be  more  absurd  1 And  yet  what  so  common  » Who  i An**"* 
astute  si  occeperint,  multo  insanmnt  acrius.  Some  dote  then  mo, e tha* 
they  did  in  their  youth.  How  many  decrepit,  hoary, 

belhed,  crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  ctenoid sa 
you  sC;  flickering  still  in  every  place  1 One  gets  lnm  a 
a courtezan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  ovei  a sill,  a 
leadvTn  Charon’s  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  m his  joints,  the  gout  m 

ojunoncm  habeam  iratam,  si  unquam  memincrim  me  virginem  fuisse.  [,"f^ns  e"™  ra'  p pomodidasc. 
snu^Sd^oribus  me  app.icuj t -once  ud c.  42. 
dial.  lat.  interp.  Cusp.  Barthio  ex  l ul.  et  exponunt.  Levinu  Lemnius.  : 

“7c1, yr™  -'jEsasa:  as. 

you  reach  the  Tanais,  love  will  still  Pu«ue  you.  , Dl-  ny  ^ ^ hayc  lust  and  unrestrained  de»ue  left 
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his  feet,  a perpetual  rheuru  in  his  head,  “a  continuate  cough,”  a his  sight 
fails  him,  thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up  and 
gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself,  or 
cut  his  own  meat,  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches,  what 
can  be  more  unseemly  1 Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  cetata 
declivis,  dm  vidua,  mater  olim,  parum  decore  matrimonium  sequi  videtur,  an 
old  widow,  a mother  so  long  since  (bin  Pliny’s  opinion),  she  doth  very  unseemly 
seek  to  marry,  yet  whilst  she  is  so  °old  a crone,  a beldam,  she  can  neither  see, 
nor  hear,  go  nor  stand,  a mere  d carcase,  a witch,  and  scarce  feel;  she  catter- 
wauls,  and  must  have  a stallion,  a champion,  she  must  and  will  marry  again, 
and  betroth  herself  to  some  young  man,  6 that  hates  to  look  on,  but  for  her 
goods ; abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own 
undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a candle 
in  the  sun.  1 It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  yet  is  most 
evident  among  such  as  are  young  and  lusty,  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  nobly 
descended,  high  fed,  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease;  and  for  that  cause  (which 
our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  sferinus  insanus  amor,  this  mad  and  beastly 
passion,  as  I have  said,  is  named  by  our  physicians  heroical  love,  and  a more 
honourable  title  put  upon  it,  A mor  nobilis,  as  h Savanarola  styles  it,  because 
noble  men  and  women  make  a common  practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily 
affected  with  it.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  tract.  4.  cap.  33.  calleth  this  passion 
Ilishi,  and  defines  it  “’to  be  a disease  or  melancholy  vexation,  or  anguish  of 
mind,  in  which  a man  continually  meditates  of  the  beauty,  gesture,  manners 
of  his  mistress,  and  troubles  himself  about  it:  desiring,”  (as  Savanarola  adds) 
with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  mind,  “ to  compass  or  enjoy  her,  kas  com- 
monly hunters  trouble  themselves  about  their  sports,  the  covetous  about  their 
gold  and  goods,  so  is  he  tormented  still  about  his  mistress.”  Arnoldus  Villa- 
novanus,  in  his  book  of  heroical  love,  defines  it,  “ 1 a continual  cogitation  of 
that  which  he  desires,  with  a confidence  or  hope  of  compassing  it;”  which 
definition  his  commentator  cavils  at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  genus 
but  a symptom  of  love ; we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor, 
as  well  as  that  which  we  love ; and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire,  without 
all  hope  of  attaining.  Carolus  a Lorme,  in  his  Questions  makes  a doubt,  An 
amor  sit  morbus,  whether  this  heroical  love  be  a disease  : Julius  Pollux 
Onomast.  lib.  6.  cap.  44,  determines  it.  _ They  that  are  in  love  are  likewise 

sick  ; lascivus,  salax,  lasciviens,  et  qui  m venerem  furit,  vere  est  cegrotus, 
Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called,  and  a malady  rather  of  the  body 
t lan  mind.  Tully,  in  his  lusculans,  defines  it  a furious  disease  of  the  mind; 
Plato,  madness  itself.  Ficinus,  his  Commentator,  cap.  12.  a species  of  mad- 
ness, “ for  many  have  rim  mad  for  women,”  Esdr.  iv.  26.  But  “Khasis  “a 
melancholy  passion ; ” and  most  physicians  make  it  a species  or  kind  of  melan- 
choly (as  will  appear  by  the  symptoms),  and  treat  of  it  apart;  whom  I mean 
to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all  his  kinds,  to  examine  his  several  causes,  to 
show  his  symptoms,  indications,  prognostics,  effect,  that  so  it  may  be  with 
more  laciiity  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  meantime,  as  0 Arnoldus  supposeth,  “ is  the  former 

8.  Ep'sf Huffing'  ‘“oEXfM1  cul'3  arescit,  flatus  olet,  tussis,  &c  Cyprian.  bLib. 
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part  of  the  head  for  want  of  moisture,”  which  his  Commentator  rejects.  Lan- 
gurs, 'Tried,  epist.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  will  have  this  passion  seated  in  the  liver,  and 
to  keep  residence  in  the  heart,  “ ^ to  proceed  first  from  the  eyes  so  carried  by 
our  spirits,  and  kindled  with  imagination  in  the  liver  and  heart  j”  coget  amare 
jecur,  as  the  saying  is.  Medium  feret  per  epar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For 
some  such  cause  belike  q Homer  feigns  Titius’  liver  (who  was  enamoured  of 
Latona)  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures  day  and  night  in  hell,  “ r for  that 
yomm  men’s  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so  continually . tormented  by  love.” 
Gordonius,  cap.  2.  part.  2.  “ 8 will  have  the  testicles  an  immediate  subject  or 
cause,  the  liver  an  antecedent.”  Fracastorius  .agrees  in  this  with  Gordonius, 
inde  primitus  imaginatio  venerea , erectio,  &c.  titillatissimam  partem.  vocat,  ita  ul 
nisi  extruso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  non  cessat,  nec  assidua  veneris  recordatio, 
addit  Gnastivinius,  Comment.  4.  Sect.  prob.  27.  Arist.  But  ‘•properly  it  is  a 
passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt  imagination, 
and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  19.  de  morb.  cerebri  (who  writes  copiously  of 
this  erotical  love),  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain. 
u Melancthon  de  animd  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a part  affected,  and 
Guianerius,  Tract.  15.  cap.  13.  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the  affections  mthe 
heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus,  cap.  7.  m Convivmm  Platonis,  will 
have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  affected.”  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  U.  noct.  med. 
supposeth  all  four  affected,  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood;  but  the  major  part  concur 
upon  the  brain,  x ’tis  imaginatio  Icesa;  and  both  imagination  and  reason  aie 
misaffected;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgment,  and  continual  meditation  oi  that 
which  he  desires,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or 
his  disease  inveterate,  as  I have  determined  in  the  precedent  partitions,  both 
imagination  and  reason  are  misaffected.  first  one  then  the  other. 


MEMB.  II. 


Subsect.  I.- 


-Causes  of  Heroical  Love,  Temperature,  full  Diet,  Idleness, 
Place,  Climate,  dec. 


Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  7 Ficmus,  cap.  1 9.  saith  they  are  mo 
nrone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Yenus  in  Leo  m their  horoscope,  when 
the  Moon  and  Yenus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Yenus  complexion. 

2 Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale  of  Mars  and  Yenus,  m "w _?& 
genitures  $ and  ? are  in  conjunction,”  they  are  commonly  lascivious,  and  if 
women,  queans;  “ as  the  good  wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucei , 

I followed  aye  mine  inclination, 

By  virtue  of  my  constellation. 

But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I have  ever  read,  that  of  Cardan 
is  most  memorable,  for  which  howsoever  he  is  bitterly  censured  by  Mai  mi  s 
ZclTa  malapert  War,  and  some  others  (which  - he  himse d snspecte  1) 
vet  methinks  it  is  free,  downright,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his  eighth  Gm 
Lre  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself.  6 ? and  9 1U  9 
tatibus  assiduam  mild  Venereorum  cogitationem  jrreestabunt,  ita  ut  fU1^1 
gZcam.  Et  paulo  post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  me  torguet  perpetuo,  et  guam 

V Affectus  animi  concupiscibilis  c dcsiderlo  rel  arnatoo  mPadolescentum  visceribus 

t Proprib  passio  cerebri  est  ob  corruption  COiTur>tiimque  judicium,  ut  semper  de  co  cogitet, 

native  ct  restlmatlvse  facultatU,  Vehcmens  ex  corrupto  judicio  aatimatle®  virtutiB. 

ideoquo  recta  melancholicus  appell at' urj  tur  dto  quibus  nascenUbus  Venus  fuerit  In  Leone,  yc'  Lu 

yi’nmmftnt  in  convivium  Platonis.  lrreuuniur  u 4 1 Plt»rumouc amatores  sunt,  et  si 

ve"veVemCe°nter  aspexerit,  et  qui  bEuUnboc  parum  hpr^ara 

feeminse,  meretrices,  1.  de  audiend.  Oomment.  li  # ^ ^ 1553.  Cum  Commentar.  in  I tolomad 

lnfamia  stultltiaque  abero.  ''■ncu  tamen  amor  vei  itatis. 
quadripai'tltum. 
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facto  impl&re  non  limit,  aut  fecisse  potentem  puduit,  cogitatione  assidud  mentitua 
sum  voluptatem.  Et  alibi,  ob  & ct  $ dominium  et  radiorum  mixlionem,  pro - 
fundumfuit  ingenium,  sed  lascivum,  egoque  turpi  libidini  deditus  etobsccenus. 
So  far  Cardan  of  liimself,  quod  de  se  fatetur  ideo  dut  utilitatem  adferat  studiosis 
hujusce  disciplines,  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when  as  in  effect 
he  saith  no  more  than  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his  scholar, 
offerebant  se  mi/iivisendesmulieres,  quorum prcecellenti  elegantid  et.  decore  spec- 
tabili  tentabatur  mece  integritas  pudicities.  Et  quidem flagitium  vitam fornica- 
tionis,  at  munditiee  virginalis  florem  arcand  cordis  cogitatione  fcedavi.  Sed  act 
rem.  Aptiores  ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum  genesi  Yenus  est  in  signo 
masculino,  et  in  Saturni  finibus  aut  oppositione,  &c.  Ptolomeus  in  quadripart. 
plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata,  longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata, 
et  ab  experientia  multa  perfecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho. 
Campanella,  Astrologies  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  articulis  4 and  5.  insaniam  amatoriam 
remonstrantia,  multa  prae  cseteris  accumulat  aphorismata,  quae  qui  volet,  consu- 
lat.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Y eneris  plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte 
Yeneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisnerum,  Johan,  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  cete- 
l’osque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physicians  divine  wholly  from  the  temperature 
and  complexion;  phlegmatic  persons  are  seldom  taken,  according  to  Ficinus 
Comment,  cap.  9 ; naturally  melancholy  less  than  they,  but  once  taken  they 
are  never  freed;  though  many  are  of  opinion  flatuous  or  hypochondriacal 
melancholy  are  most  subject  of  all  others  to  this  infirmity.  Valescus  assigns 
their  strong  imagination  for  a cause,  Bodine  abundance  of  wind,  Gordomus 
of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious 
passions.  Sanguine  thence  are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love, 
and  by  their  good  wills,  saith  eLucian,  “ would  have  a bout  with  every  one 
they  see : ” the  colt’s  evil  is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theomestus  a younw 
and  lusty  gallant  acknowledgeth  (in  the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified 
in  him,  “ I am  so  amorously  given  fyou  may  sooner  number  the  sea-sands, 
and  snow  falling  from  the  skies,  than  my  several  loves.  Cupid  had  shot  all 
his  arrows  at  me,  I am  deluded  with  various  desires,  one  love  succeeds  an- 
other,. and  that  so  soon,  that  before  one  is  ended  I begin  with  a second;  she 
that  is  last  is  still  fairest,  and  she  that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most : as  an 
hydra’s  head  my  loves  increase,  no  Iolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes  are  so 
moist  a refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love,  that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them  and 
are  never  satisfied.  I am  in  a doubt  what  fury  of  Venus  this  should  be: 
alas,  how  have  I offended  her  so  to  vex  me,  what  Hippolitus  am  I ! What 
Telchin  is  my  genius?  or  is  it  a natural  imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  ?” 
Another  in  Anacreon  confesseth  that  he  had  twenty  sweethearts  in  Athens 
at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Bhodes 
twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria,  twenty  thousand  in  all:  or  in  a 
word,  £/  pliAAa,  itavra,  &c. 


“ Folia  arborum  omnium  si 
Nosti  referre  cuncta, 

Aut  computare  arenas 
In  ffiquore  nniversas, 
Solum  meorum  amorum 
Te  fecero  logistam  1 ” 


Canst  connt  the  leares  In  May. 
Or  sands  i’  th’  ocean  sea  ? 

Then  count  my  lores  I pray.” 


His  eyes  are  like  a balance,  apt  to  propend  each  wav,  and  to  be  weighed 
down  with . every  wench’s  looks,  his  heart  a weathercock  his  affection  Snder 
or  napthe  itself,  which  every  fair  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistress’s  favour  sets 
n fiie  Guianenus,  tract.  15  cap.  14.  refers  all  this  hto  “the  hot  tempera - 
tuie  of  the  testicles,  herandus  a Frenchman  in  his  Erotique  Mel.  (which 

quam  amorosmeos;  alii  nmora  aiii““ucc^dunt,  nepdus^ua^  l®1?  ',c,»’J™tes  nnmerari. 

iSv  Ulismc,us  inhabitat  Asylusomnem  fobnam  ad ?c  rapiens  ^ A.lco 

U*c  Ira  Vcnens,  *c  « Num.  xxxii.  h Qui  cMldumSuta 
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ibook  came  first  to  my  hands  after  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi  in  the 
seed,  “ such  as  are  very  spermatic  and  full  of  seed.”  I find  the  same  in  Aristot. 
sect.  4.  prob.  17.  si  non  secernatur  semen,  cessare  tentigines  non  possunt,  as 
Gnastivinius  his  commentator  translates  it : for  which  cause  those  young  men 
that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
hath  the  same  words  in  effect.  But  most  part  I say,  such  as  are  aptest  to  love 
that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  free  from  cares,  like  cattle  in 
a rank  pasture,  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they  must  needs  hirquitullire,  as 
Gnastivinius  recites  out  of  Censorinus  : 

« k Mens  erit  apta  capi  turn  quum  lsetissima  rerum,  I “ The  mind  is  apt  to  lust,  and  hot  or  cold, 

Ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  humo.”  I As  corn  luxuriates  in  a better  mould. 

The  place  itself  makes  much  wherein  we  live,  the  clime,  air,  and  discipline  if 
they  concur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  near  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce 
find  an  adulterer,  but  many  at  Home,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat. 
It  was  that  plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  Corinth  so  infamous  of  old,  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  foreign  comers  ; every  day 
strangers  came  in,  at  each  gate,  from  all  quarters.  In  that  one  temple  of 
Venus  a thousand  whores  did  prostitute  themselves,  as  Strabo  writes,  besides 
Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note : all  nations  resorted  thither,  as  to  a school  of 
Venus.  Your  hot  and  southern  countries  are  prone  to  lust,  and  far  more  incon- 
tinent than  those  that  live  in  the  north,  as  Bodine  discoursed  at  large,  Method, 
hist.  cap.  5.  Molles  Asiatici,  so  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even 
all  that  latitude ; and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful,  and 
delicious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy,  domicilium  luxus  Tully  terms 
it,  and  (which  Hannibal’s  soldiers  can  witness)  Canopus  in  Egypt-,  Sybaris, 
Phceacia,  Bake,  “Cyprus,  Lampsacus.  In  11  Naples  the  fruit  of  the  soil  and 
pleasant  air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions : insomuch  that 
Floras  calls  it,  Certamen  Bacchi  et  Veneris,  but  °Foliot  admires  it.  In  Italy 
and  Spain  they  have  their  stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice, 
Florence,  wherein,  some  say,  dwell  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten 
thousand  are  courtezans;  and  yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath 
a peculiar  mistress;  fornications,  adulteries,  are  nowhere  so  common : urbs  est 
ja  m to  ta  lupana  r ; how  should  a man  live  honest  amongst  so  many  pro  vocations  1 
now  if  vigour  of  youth,  greatness,  liberty  I mean,  and  that  impunity  of  sin 
which  grandees  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kind  shall  meet,  what  a gap  must 
it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice,  with  what  fury  will  it  rage ? For,  as 
Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  libido  consequuta  quumfuerit  mate- 
ria m improbam,  et  prceruptam  licentiam,  et  effrenatam  audaciam,  &c.,  what 
will  not  lust  effect  in  such  persons]  For  commonly  princes  and  great  men 
make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  matters,  but  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quic- 
qnid  libet  licet , they  think  they  may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  publicly , and 
rather  brag  with  Proculus  (that  writ  to  a friend  of  his  in  Rome,1  what  famous 
exploits  he  had  done  in  that  kind)  than  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  Nicholas 
Sanders  relates  of  Henry  VIII.  (I  know  not  how  truly)  Quod  paucas  vidit 
pulchriores  quas  non  concupierit,  et  paucissimas  concupient  quas  non  viola- 
rit  “ He  saw  very  few  maids  that  he  did  not  desire,  and  desired  fewer  \v  horn  lie 
did  not  enjoy nothing  so  familiar  amongst  them,  ’tis  most  of  their  business : 
Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Joan  of  Naples,  are  not  comparable  to  r'eaner 


i Printed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  my  first  edition.  k Ovid  de  art.  , 1 ® ad vCn eban t'. 
OroeciT  Rerum  omnium  alHucntia  ct  loci  mira  opportunltas,  nullo  non  die  hospltea  In  portaa  aaye 

ssatsasaassss."-- 

q Vita  ej us.  r If  they  contain  themselves,  many  times  it  is  not  \ututis  atnoie,  non  Quest  ,uui 

facultas. 
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men  and  women  ; Solomon  of  old  had  a thousand  concubines;  AJiasuerus  his 
eunuchs  and  keepers  j Nero  his  Tigellinus,  panders,  and  bawds;  the  Turks, 
’Muscovites,  Mogors,  Neriffs  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  Sophies,  are  no  whit 
inferior  to  them  in  our  times.  Delectus  Jit  omnium  puellarumtoto  regno  formd 
j preestantiorum  (saith  Jovius)  joro  imperatore ; et  quas  ille  linquit,  nobiles  habent; 
they  press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  soldiers,  and  have  their  choice  of 
the  rar-est  beauties  their  countries  can  afford,  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep 
them  from  adultery,  incest,  sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We 
may  conclude,  that  if  they  be  young,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withal, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  live  honest,  not  rage,  and  precipitate 
themselves  into  these  inconveniences  of  burning  lust. 

“t  Otium  et  reges  prius  et  beata3 
Perdidit  urbes.” 

Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vacuo  pectore  regnat  amor,  love  tyranniseth  in  an 
idle  person.  Amore  abundas  Antipho.  If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  “ u In- 

vidid  vel  amore  miser  torquebere 'Thou  slialt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy, 

lust,  some  passion  or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  discunt;  ’tis 
Aristotle’s  simile,  “ xas  match  or  touchwood  takes  fire,  so  doth  an  idle  person 
love.”  Qucei'itur  AEgistus  quare  sit  factus  adulter,  <fcc.,  why  was  vEgistus  a 
whoremaster  1 You  need  not  ask  a reason  of  it.  Ismenedora  stole  Baccho,  a 
woman  forced  a man,  as  y Aurora  did  Cephalus:  no  marvel,  said  z Plutarch, 
Luxurians opibus  more  hominum  mulieragit:  she  was  rich,  fortunate  and  jolly, 
and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case,  as  Jupiter  did  by  Europa,  Neptune  by 
Amymone.  The  poets  therefore  did  well  to  feign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to  give 
themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  because  they  lived  such  idle  lives.  For 
love,  as  “Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  animi  affectus,  an  affection  of  an 
idle  mind,  or  as  b Seneca  describes  it,  Juventd  giguitur,  luxu  nutritur,  feriis 
alitur,  otioque  inter  Iceta  fortunes  bonce;  youth  begets  it,  riot  maintains  it, 
idleness  nourisheth  it,  he.  which  makes  cGordonius  the  physician  cap.  20. 
part.  2.  call  this  disease  the  proper  passion  of  nobility.  Now  if  a weak 
judgment  and  a strong  apprehension  do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
shall  they  resist?  Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to  “ d monks,  friars,  ancl 
religious  persons,  because  they  live  solitary,  fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing : ” 
and  well  he  may,  for  how  should  they  otherwise  choose] 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it : a rare  thing  to  see  a young  man  or  a woman 
that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  to  be  in  love. 
eAlcibiades  was  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women,  immoderate  in  his 
expenses,  effeminate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why?  he  was  over- 
delicate  in  his  diet,  too  frequentand  excessive  in  banquets,  Ubicunque  securitas, 
ibi  libido  dominatur ; lust  and  security  domineer  together,  as  St.  Hierome 
averreth.  All  which  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  freely  justifies, 

For  all  to  sicker,  as  cold  engendrelh  hail, 

A liquorish  longue  must  have  a liquorish  tail. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet,  as  many  times  those  Sybarites 
and  Pliaeaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will  eat  nothing  else  but 
lascivious  meats.  f Vinum  imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices  om- 
nium generum  bene  conditas,et  largo  pipere  aspersas, car  duos  hortulanos,  lactic ■ 
casf  erucas,  rapas,  porros,  ccepas,  nucem piceam,  amygdalas  dulces,  electuaria, 
syrupos,  succos,  cochleas,  conchas,  pisces  optime preeparatos,  aviculas,  tesliculos 

8 In  Muscov.  t Catullus  ad  Lesbiam.  u Hor.  1 Pollt.  8.  num.  28.  ut  naptha  ad  Ignem,  sic  am <y 
ad  illos  qui  torpescunt  ocio.  - Pausanias  Attic,  lib.  1.  Cephalus  egregiaj  form  e j uvenis  ab  aurora  rapt  is, 
quod  ejus  amore  capta  esset.  1 In  amatorio.  a E Stobajo  ser.  l>2.  b Amor  otioste  cura  est  sollia. 
tudinis.  0 Principes  plerumquc  ob  licentiam  et  adlluentiam  divitiarum  istam  passionem  solent  incurrero 
d Ardenter  appetlt  qui  otiosam  vitam  aglt,  et  commuuiter  incurrit  h*cpassio  solitaries  dclitioso  viventes, 
lncontinentes,  religiosos,  &c.  c Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.  ! Vina  parant  animos  veneri.  8 Sed  nihil  orucai 

faciunt  bulbique  salaces;  Improba  nec  prosit  jam  satureia  tibi.  Ovid. 
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a7iimalium,ova,  condimenta  diver sorum  generum,  molles  lectos,  pulvinaria,  8f c. 
Et  quicquid fere  medici  impotentid  rei  venerea  labor  anti  prascribunt,  hoc  quasi 
diasalyrion  habent  in  delitiis,et  his  dapes  multd  delicatiores ; mulsum,  exquisitas 
et  exoticas  fruges,  aroma  ta, placentas,  expressos  succos  mulds ferculis  variatos, 
ipsumque  vinum  suavitate  Vincentes , et  quicquid  culina,  pharmacopoeia,  aut 
quceque  fere  ojficina  subministrare  possit.  Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  quum  se 
ganeones  infarciant,  hut  ille  ob  Chreseida  suam,  se  bulbis  et  cochleis  curavit; 
etiam  ad  Venerem  se  parent,  et  ad  hanc  palestram  se  exerceanl,  qui  fieri  pos- 
sit ut  non  misere  depereant,  iut  non  penitus  insaniant?  Hlstuans  venter  cito 
despuit  in  libidinem,  Hieronymus  ait.  kPost  prandia,  Callyroenda.  Quis 
enim  continere  se  potest ? Huxuriosa  res  vinum,  fomentum  libidinis  vocat 
Augustinus;  blandum  aeemonem,  Bemardus;  lac  veneris,  Aristophanes.  Non 
./Etna,  non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  sestuant  ac  juveniles  medullas  vino  plente, 
addit  “Hieronymus : unde  ob  optimum  vinum  Lamsacus  olim  Priapo  sacer:  et 
venerandi  Bacchi  socia,  apud  “Orpheum  Venus  audit.  Haec  si  vinum  sim- 
plex, et  pier  se  sumptum  prcestare  possit,  nam °quo  me  Bacche  rapis  tui 

plenum?  quam  non  insaniam,  quern  non  furorem  it  ccetens  expectemus? 
p Gomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  qua  intempestivam  libidinem  provocare 
solent,  et  salaciores  fieri  fseminas  ob  esum  salis  contendit : V enerem  ideo  dicunt 
ab  Oceano  ortam. 

« 1 Unde  tot  in  Yeneta  scortorum  millia  cursant? 

In  promptu  causa  est,  est  V enus  orta  mari.” 

Et  hinc  foeta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  conjux,  verbumque  fortasse  salax  h sale 
effluxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  amoribus  pravaluerunt,  ut  corona  ex 
illis  statua  Bacchi  ponerentur.  r Cubebis  in  vino  maceratis  utuntur  Indi  Ori- 
entales  ad  Venerem  excitandam,  et  8 Surax  radice  African!  Chinas  radix 
eosdem  effectus  habet,  talisque  herba  meminit  mag.  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  tBap- 
tista  Porta  ex  India  allata,  cujus  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastus.  Sedinfi- 
nita  his  similia  apud  Rhasin,  Matthiolum,  Mizaldum,  caterosque  medicos 
occurrunt,  quorum  ided  mentionem  feci,  ne  quis  impentior  in  hos  scopulos 
impmgat,  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtes  et  cautes  consulto  effugiat. 


SuBSECT.  II. — Other  causes  of  Love-Melancholy , Sight,  Beauty  from  the  Face, 
Eyes,  other  parts,  and  how  it  pierceth. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot  avail,  except  oppor- 
tunity be  offered  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial 
enticements,  as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  ■with  such  like 
lascivious  provocations.  Kornmannus,  in  his  book  de  hnea  amoris,  makes  fit  e 
degrees  of  lust,  out  of  u Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in  five  chapteis, 
Visus,  Colloquium,  Convictus,  Oscula,  T actus .x  Sight,  of  all  other,  is  the  first 
step  of  this  unruly  love,  though  sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hear- 
ing, or  rather  incensed.  For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous,  and  facile  to 
love,  that  if  they  hear  of  a proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are  in  love  before  they 
see  them,  and  that  merely  by  relation,  as  Achilles  Tatius  observes.  Such 
is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much  maimed  by  repoit,  as  if 
they  saw  them.  Callisthenes  a rich  young  gentleman  of  Byzance  in  T hrace, 
hearing  of  zLeucippe,  Sostratus’  fair  daughter,  was  far  in  love  with  her,  and 


h Pctronlus.  Curavl  me  mox  cibis  validioribus,  &c.  1 Vti  ille  apud W 

•nxorem  et  quatuor  ancillas  proximo  cubiculo  cub  an  tea,  compressit  n n’vmno  °Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  25. 

tt  amor  vinumque  nihil  moderabile  euadent.  Lip.  ad  Olympia  . * fitnm  lib*  1 can  28 

V De  sale  lib  cap  21  q Kornmannus  lib.  de  virginitate.  r Oarcias  ab  horto  arom atum  lib.  l.ci . 

» Surax  radix  ad  coitum  summc  facit  si  quil  comedat,  aut 

Afer.  lib.  9.  cap.  ult.  t Quae  non  solum  edentibus  sed  et  gemtale  tangentibus  tantum  c’  refert. 

desiderent;  quotic,  fere  vclint,  possint:  alios  duodecies  P^^tlon » 

n Lucian.  Tom.  4.  Dial,  amorum.  1 “ Sight,  conference,  Msocmon,  “ c?kud'entes  s>qub  afficiuntW 

homlnum  intemperantium  libido  est  ut  ctlam  lama  ad  amandum  ii  p anione  ardet. 

uc  vidontes.  Honnosam  Sostrato  flliam  audiens,  uxorem  cupit,  et  sola  Ulius  auditione  aruci. 
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out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  muck  incensed,  tkat  he  would  needs  have 
her  to  be  his  wife.”  And  sometimes  by  reading  they  are  so  affected,  as  he  in 
° Lucian  confesseth  of  himself,  “ I never  read  that  place  of  Panthea  in  Xeno- 
phon, but  I am  as  much  affected  as  if  T were  present  with  her.  Such  persons 
commonly  b feign  a kind  of  beauty  to  themselves  ; and  so  did  those  three  gen- 
tlewomen in  c Balthasar  Castilio  fall  in  love  with  a young  man  whom  they  never 
knew,  but  only  heard  him  commended : or  by  reading  of  a letter ; for  there  is 
a grace  cometh  from  hearing,  d as  a moral  philosopher  informetli  us,  “ as  well 
from  sight;  and  the  species  of  love  are  received  into  the  phantasy  by  relation 
alone:”  eut  capere  ab  aspectu,  sic  velle  ah  auclitu,  both  senses  affect.  Inter- 
dum  et  absentes  amamus,  sometimes  we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Phi- 
lostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his  friend  Athenorodus,  that  loved  a maid  at 
Corinth  whom  he  never  saw;  non  oculi  sed  mens  videt,  we  see  with  the  eyes 
of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love  is  that  which  comes  by  sight, 
which  conveys  those  admirable  rays  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart. 
Plotinus  derives  love  from  sight,  tpwg  quasi  ooaff/;.  {Si  nescis,  oculi  sunt  in  amove 
duces,  “ the  eyes  are  the  harbingers  of  love,”  and  the  first  step  of  love  is  sight, 
as  gLilius  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  hist.  deor.  synlag.  13.  they  as  two  sluices 
let  in  the  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful,  soul-ravishing,  and  captivating 
beauty,  which,  as  hone  saith,  “is  sharper  than  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper 
into  the  heart;  and  opens  a gap  through  our  eyes  to  that  lovely  wound,  which 
pierceth  the  soul  itself.”  (Ecclus.  18.)  Through  it  love  is  kindled  like  a fire. 
This  amazing,  confounding,  admirable,  amiable  beauty,  “’than  which  in  all 
nature’s  treasure  (saith  Isocrates)  there  is  nothing  so  majestical  and  sacred, 
nothing  so  divine,  lovely,  precious,”  ’tis  nature’s  crown,  gold  and  glory ; 
bonum  si  non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  non  infrequenter  triumphans,  whose 
power  hence  may  be  discerned ; we  contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  things 
as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  account  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that 
which  is  fair.  Tis  k beauty  in  all  things  which  pleaseth  and  allureth  us,  a fair 
hawk,  a fine  garment,  a goodly  building,  a fair  house,  &c.  That  Persian 
Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  all  those  temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that 
of  Diana,  in  integrum  servari,  to  be  spared  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  it.  Inanimate  beauty  can  so  command.  ’Tis  that  which 
painters,  artificers,  orators,  all  aim  at,  as  Eriximachus  the  physician,  in  Plato 
contends,  ‘ 1 It  was  beauty  first  that  ministered  occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the 
knowledge  of  carving,  painting,  building,  to  find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich 
furnitures,  and  so  many  rare  inventions.”  Whiteness  in  the  lily,  red  in  the 
rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a lustre  in  all  things  without  life,  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendour  of  gold,  purple,  sparkliim 
diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  lion,  the  colour 
of  bnds,  peacocks’  tails,  the  silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular 
delight  and  admiration.  “m  And  which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers, 
wonderful  in  beasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,”  doth  make  us  aflect  and  ear- 
nestly desire  it,  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see 
any  excellent  quality,  curious  work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught  that  is 
exquisite,  there  ariseth  instantly  in  us  a longing  for  the  same.  We  love  such 
men,  but  most  part  for  comeliness  of  person;  we  call  them  gods  and  goddesses 

dln(M  sibTipsis  Mnfln^ra^°nnaginci°0Uln  FCo v ‘ C°T  intucror-  b Pu’c,lritt:- 

iSo^hi%oIomlnL?g^8nL1nUditU 

« Amoria  prlmiim  gradum  vlsus  lmbet  ut  asnirin/liP™  „ cplst-  2a-  Veautie's  Kncomlons.  f Propert 

quovis  acutior  ad  inferendum  f Achilles  Tatius  lib.  1.  Forma  telo 

iln  tota  rerum  naturft  nihil  fnrm«  a Ram?, 2 .l.Rk0  ru.,n.<:rl  a(Utura  patefacicns  in  animum  penetrat. 
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divine,  serene,  happy,  &c.  And  of  all  mortal  men  they  alone  (“  Calcagninus 
holds)  are  free  from  calumny  ; qui  divitiis,  magistratu  et  gloria  Jiorent,  injurid 
lacessimus,  we  backbite,  wrong,  hate  renowned,  rich,  and  happy  men,  we  repine 
at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we  think,  fortune  is  a step-mother  to  us, 
a parent  to  them.  “We  envy  (saith  “Isocrates,)  wise,  just,  honest  men, 
except  with  mutual  offices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort 
this  love  from  us ; only  fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sight,  desire  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods  : we  had  rather  serve  them  than  com- 
mand others,  and  account  ourselves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  ser- 
vice they  enjoin  us : though  they  be  otherwise  vicious,  dishonest,  we  love  them, 
favour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  p beauty’s  sake, 
though  they  have  no  other  good  quality  beside.  Die  igitur  6 formose  adoles- 
cens  (as  that  eloquent  Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  q Stobeus),  die  Autiloque,  sua- 
vius  nectare  loqueris;  die  6 Telemache,  vehementius  Ulysse  dicis ; die  Alcibiades 
utcunque  ebrius,  libentius  tibi  licet  ebrio  auscultabimus.  “ Speak,  fair  youth, 
speak  Autiloquus,  thy  words  are  sweeter  than  nectar,  speak  O Telemachus, 
thou  art  more  powerful  than  Ulysses,  speak  Alcibiades  though  drunk,  we  will 
willingly  hear  thee  as  thou  art.”  Faults  in  such  are  no  faults : for  when  the 
said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Anytus  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from 
prosecuting  so  foul  a fact  (though  every  man  else  condemned  his  impudence 
and  insolency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he  loved  him 
dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.  “ No  worth  is  eminent  in  such  lovely  persons,  all 
imperfections  hid ;”  non  enim  facile  de  his  quos  plurimum  diligimus,  turpitu- 
dinem  suspicamur,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.,  our  mind  and  all  our  senses 
are  captivated,  omnes  sensus  formosus  delectat.  Many  men  have  been  preferred 
for  their  person  alone,  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Persians,  ^Ethi- 
opians of  old;  the  properest  man  of  person  the  country  could  afford,  was  elected 
their  sovereign  lord;  Gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e corpore  virtus,  rand  so  have 
many  other  liatious  thought  and  done,  as  s.  Curtis  , observes  : Ingens  enim 
in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est , “for  there  is  a majestical  presence  in  such 
men;”  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought 
fit  to  reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  complete  and  supereminent.  Agis,  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  mairied  a little  v ife, 
they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  degenerate.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  English  monk’s  bastard  (as  ‘Papirius 
Massovius  writes  in  his  life),  inops  a,  suis  relictus,  squalidus  et  miser,  a poor 
forsaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome!  But  why  was  it? 
Erat  acri  ingenio,  facundid  expeditd,  eleganti  corpore,  facieque  Icetd  ac  Man 
(as  he  follows  it  out  of  "Nubrigensis,  for  he  ploughs  with  his  heifer),  “he  was 
wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a pleasant,  a promising  countenance,  a goodly,  pro- 
per man ; he  had,  in  a word,  a winning  look  of  his  own,”  and  that  carried  it, 
for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So  “ Saul  was  a goodly  person  and 
a fair.”  Maximinus  elected  emperor,  ifcc.  Branchus  the  son  oi  Apollo,  whom 
he  bemt  of  Jance,  Succron’s  daughter  (saith  Lactantius),  when  he  kept  King 
Admetus’  herds  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a man,  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Ins 
mother  to  know  his  father;  the  nymph  denied  him,  because  Apollo  had  con- 
iured  her  to  the  contrary ; yet  overcome  byhisimportunityatlast  she  sent  him  to 
his  father ; when  he  came  into  Apollo’s  presence,  malas  Dei  reverenler  osculatus, 


»L,b.a.ca,„n,^ 
pontiflcuin.  Korn.  u Lib.  2.  cup.  G. 
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be  earned  himself  so  ■well,  and  was  so  fair  a young  man,  that  Apollo  was  infi- 
nitely taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  could  scarce  look  ulf  him,  and 
said  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a crown  of  gold,  the  spixit  of 
divination,  and  in  conclusion  made  him  a demi-god.  0 vis  superba  formas,  a 
goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  ncim  pulchros  dii  amant ; she  is 
Amor  is  domina,  love’s  harbinger,  love’s  loadstone,  a witch,  a charm,  Ac, 
Beauty  is  a dower  of  itself,  a sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commendation,  an 
accurate  epistle,  as  x Lucian, y Apuleius,  Tiraquellus,  and  some  others  conclude. 
Jmperio  digna  forma,  beauty  deserves  a kingdom,  saith  A_bulensis,  paradox 
cap.  110.  immortality  ; and z “more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their 
beautv,  than  for  all  other  virtues  besides  and  such 'as  are  fair,  “ are  worthy 
to  be  honoured  of  God  and  men.”  That  Idalian  Ganymede  was  therefore 
fetched  by  Jupiter  into  heaven,  Haephestion  dear  to  Alexander,  A.ntinous  to 
Adrian.  Plato  calls  beauty  for  that  cause  a privilege  of  nature,  Natures,  gau- 
dentis  opus,  nature’s  master-piece,  a dumb  comment ; Theophrastus,  a silent 
fraud ; still  rhetoric,  Carneades,  that  persuades  without  a speech,  akingdom  with- 
out a guard,  because  beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many  captains  ; So- 
crates, a tyranny,  “which  tyranniseth  over  tyrants  themselves;”  which  made 
Diogenes  belike  call  proper  women  queens,  quod  facerent  homines  quee  prcsci- 
perent,  because  men  were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.  They  will  adore, 
cringe,  compliment,  and  bow  to  a common  wench  (if  she  bn  fair)  as  if  she  were 
a noble  woman,  a countess,  a queen,  or  a goddess.  Those  intemperate  young 
men  of  Greece  erected  at  Delplios  a golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the 
eternal  memory  of  Phryne  the  courtezan,  as  LElian  relates,  for  she  was  a most 
beautiful  woman,  insomuch  saith  a Athenseus,  that  Apelles  and  Praxiteles  drew 
Venus’s  picture  from  her.  Thus  young  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty  ; 
nay  kings  themselves  I say  will  do  it,  and  voluntarily  submit  their  sovereignty 
to  a lovely  woman.  “Wine  is  strong,  kings  are  strong,  but  a woman 
strongest,”  1 Esd.  iv.  10.  as  Zerobabel  proved  at  large  to  King  Darius,  his 
princes  and  noblemen.  “ Kings  sit  still  and  command  sea  and  land,  Ac.,  all 
pay  tribute  to  the  king  ; but  women  make  kings  pay  tribute,  and  have  domi- 
nion over  them.”  When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver,  they  submit  all  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze  on  her,  and  all 
men  desire  her  more  than  gold  or  silver,  or  any  precious  thing  : they  will  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  venture  their  lives  for  her,  labour  and  travel  to  get, 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women,  steal,  fight,  and  spoil  for  their  mistress’s 
sake.  And  no  king  so  strong, but  a fair  woman  is  stronger  than  he  is.  “All 
things”  (as the  proceeds)  “fear  to  touch  the  king;  yet  I saw  him  and  Apame 
his  concubine,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  her  own,  and 
stroke  him  with  her  left  hand ; yet  the  king  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and 
when  she  laughed,  he  laughed,  and  when  she  was  angry  he  flattered  to  be 
reconciled  to  her.”  So  beauty  commands  even  kings  themselves  ; nay  whole 
armies  and  kingdoms  are  captivated  together  with  their  kings : c Forma  vincil 
armatos,  ferrurn  pulcliritudo  captivat ; vincentur  specie,  qui  non  vincentur 
prcelio.  And  ’tis  a great  matter  saith  dXenoplion,  “and  of  which  all  fair 
persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a strong  man  must  labour  for  his  living  if  lie 
will  ha\ e aught,  a valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  himself  for  it,  a wise 
man  speak,  show  himself,  and  toil ; but  a fair  and  beautiful  person  doth  all 


Dial,  amorum  c.  2.  de  magia.  Lib  2.  connub.  cap.  27.  Virgo  formosa  ct  si  oppidb  pauper,  abundfe  est 
dot  at  a.  Isocrates  plures  ob  formam  immortalitatem  udepti  sunt  quam  ob  reliquas  omnes  virtutes. 

Lucian  Tom.  4.  Chori  ircmon.  Qui  pulchri,  merito  apud  Dcos  et  apud  homines  honore  affecti.  Muta  com- 
mendatio,  quay  is  epistoia  ad  commendandum  efflcacior.  a Lib.  9.  Var.  hist  tanta  forma;  clegantia  ut  ab 
ea  nud’b&c.  b Esdrns,  iv.  29.  Origen  horn.  23.  in  Numb.  In ipsos  tyrannoa  tyrannidem  exercet. 

l ilud  cc*itc  magnum  ob  quod  glorinri  possunt  formosi,  quod  robustos  neceasdrium  sit  laborare.  fortemnpri 
cuiis  se  objiccre,  sapientem,  «fcc.  ^ 
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with  ease,  he  compasseth  his  desire  without  any  pains-taking  God  and  men 
heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  honour  him  j every  one  pities  him  above  other,  if 
lie  be  in  need,  eand  all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good.  fChariclea  fell 
into  the  hand  of  pirates,  but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for  her  person.  gWhen  Constantinople  was 
sacked  by  the  Turk,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  being  made  a captive, 
that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand  Seignior  himself.  So  did  Bosamond  insult 
over  King  Henry  the  Second. 

“ h I was  so  fair  an  object ; 

Whom  fortune  made  my  king,  my  lovemade  subject; 

He  found  by  proof  the  privilege  of  beauty, 

That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty.” 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina, 

“ i Deus  ipse  deorum 

Factus  ob  hanc  formam  bos,  equus,  imber,  olor.” 


And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  kI  have  already  proved.  Formo- 
sa,m  Barbari  verentur,  et  ad  spectum  pulchrum  immanis  animus  mansuescil. 
(Heliodor.  lib.  5.)  The  barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a fair  woman,  and  at  a 
beautiful  aspect  a fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken,  and 
the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  bAlexandrinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides),  angry 
Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came  with  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed 
Helen,  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those  wars  and  mise- 
ries : but  when  he  saw  her  fair  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her  divine  beauty,  he 
let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides,  he  had  no  power  to  strike  so 
sweet  a creature.  Ergo  hebetantur  enses  pulchritudine,  the  edge  of  a sharp 
sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a beautiful  aspect,  and  severity  itself  is 
overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  client  was  accused  at  Athens 
for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her  cause,  but  tearing  her  upper 
garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  the  judges,  with  which  comeliness  of 
her  body  and  amiable  gesture  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they 
did  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  0 noble  piece  of  justice ! mine  author 
exclaims  : and  who  is  he  that  would  not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  foifeit 
his  office,  than  give  sentence  against  the  majesty  of  beauty  1 buch  prero- 
gatives have  fair  persons,  and  they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Partheno- 
Lus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when  he  fought  in  the  Theban  wars,  if  his 
face  had  been  by  chancebare,  no  enemy  would  offer  to  strike  at  or  hurt  hi  , 
such  immunitieshath  beauty.  Beasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.  binal  ia 
was  a woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  mand  a queen  that  whenshe  was  to  be 
trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  a punishment,  “the  wild  beasts  stood  m admi- 
ration of  her  person,  (Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  8.  Dan.  hist  ) and  would  not  ui 
her  ” Wherefore  did  that  royal  virgin  in  n Apuleius,  when  she  fled  from  the 
thieves’  den,  in  a desert,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  ass  on  whom  she 
rode  • (for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  an  ass?) 
parentibus  et  procoformoso  reddideris,  quas  tibi  gratias,  quos  honores  habebo 
Zos  Cibos  exhibebo  ? ° She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  nek 
him  every  day  herself,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and 
play  &c.  And  besides  she  would  have  a dainty  picture  drawn,  in  peipe  u1 

remembrance,  avirgin  riding  upon  an  ass's  back  ^ ™t 

ream  virrn  fugims  captimtatem;  why  said  slie  all  tins  ! ''by  did  slie  mat. 

sucK promises  to  a dumb  beast!  but  that  she  perceived  the  poor  ass  to  be 

tudinis correptus  ut  forrum  cxculerct,  &C.  “ f°[t  . ] Jdere  „oluerunt.  “Lib.  8.  mules.  0 ‘ » 

yTwiU  beautiful  lover,  what  thanks.*  hat  honour  shall  Ioweyou,wba, 

provender  shall  I not  supply  you  ? 
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taken  with  hex’  beauty ; for  lie  did  often  obliquocollo  pedes  puellcedecorosbasiare, 
kiss  her  feet  asshe  rode,  et  ad  delicatulas  voculas  tentabat  adliinnire,  offer  to  give 
consent  as  muck  as  in  him  was  to  her  delicate  speeches,  and  besides  he  had 
some  feeling,  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.  And  why  did  Theogine’s  horse 
in  Heliodorus  p curvet,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exultans  alacriter  et  super- 
biens,  &c.,  but  that  such  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love  with  his 
master?  dixisses  ipsam  equum pulchrum  intelligere  pu/chram  domine  for  mam  ? 
A fly  lighted  on  q Malthius’  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep;  but  why?  Not  to  hurt 
him,  as  a parasite  of  his,  standing  by,  well  perceived,  non  ul  pungeret,  sed  ut 
oscularetur,  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  divine  looks.  Ina- 
nimate creatures,  I suppose,  have  a touch  of  this.  When  a drop  of  rPsyche’s 
candle  fell  on  Cupid’s  shoulder,  I think  sure  it  was  to  kiss  it.  When  Venus 
ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  ’poet  of  ours  sets  her  out, 

“ the  bushes  in  the  way 

Some  catch  her  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 

Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 

And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace.” 

Aer  ipse  amore  inficitur,  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  air  itself  is  in  love : for 
when  Hero  played  upon  her  lute, 

“tThe  wanton  air  in  twenty  sweet  forms  danc’t 
After  her  fingers,” 

and  those  lascivious  winds  stayed  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo; 

““nudabant  corpora  venti, 

Obviaque  adversas  vibrabant  flamina  vestes.” 

Boreas  Ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthon’s  daughter  of  Athens; 
vi  rapuit,  &c.,  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other 
wenches  at  Ilissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Galias  his  two  sons  of  her.  That  seas 
and  waters  are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that  of 
the  air  and  winds;  for  when  Leander  swam  in  the  Hellespont,  Neptune  with 
his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves,  but 

“ They  still  mounted  up  intending  to  have  kiss’d  him, 

And  fell  in  drops  like  tears  because  they  missed  him  " 

The  x river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tells  the  tale  herself, 


When  our  Thame  and  Isis  meet 


“ viridesque  manu  siccata  capillos, 

Fluminis  Alpliei  veteres  recitavit  amores; 
Pars  ego  Nympharum,”  3 &c. 


“zOscula  miUe  sonant,  connexu  brachia  pallent, 
Mutuaque  explicitis  connectunt  colla  lacertis.” 


. * r wua  luteius, 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I reckon  up,  whom 
beauty  hath  enthralled  1 I say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  themselves  that 
lA  W°S^n  17  “ thl+\kin?’  0f  ]o°king-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt 

to  d ( tlf  WlU  beheVe  P S)’  WheU  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  on 


**  on  Ilabeo  sensum,  tua  gratia  sensum 
Fxhibet,  et  calidi  sentio  amoris  onus. 

Dmigis  hue  quoties  spectantia  lumina,  flamma 
ouccendunt  inopi  saucia  membra  mihL” 


Though  I no  sense  at  all  of  feeling  have, 

Yet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  save: 

And  when  your  speaking  eyes  do  tills  way  turn, 
Me th Inks  my  wounded  members  live  and  burn.” 


Mooksd  or  W,NUCh  an0thCrTStr7  °f  a spindl°  that  was  ^d  by  a fair  lady’s 
looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I know  not  well  whether,  but  fired  it  was  bv 

report,  and  ot  a cold  bath  that  suddenly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when 

aked  Gceha  came  into  it,  “Miramur  quis  sit  tantus  et  unde  vapor,”  0 &o.  But 


n0v.  Met.  1.  x 0v.  Met.  lib.  5.  ^‘Swifcfa  i " Shakspcnro.  t Marlowe, 

tresses  tlius  began  to  relate  the  loves  of  Alpheus  I ha"d,  wiping  oil  the  drops  from  her  gt  ecu 

“Their  lips  resound  with  thousand  kta£' tK' 'arm*  a?e nym,p"’”  ‘Poland, 

mutually  entwined  by  their  fond  carcssea"  “ aZS  I tUo,c‘“s,e  ulubracc,  ai'<l  their  necks  aro 
dives  atque  homines  pn.pc,  cur  urere  lina  ncqult  ? 6 Anuria..,,.  b S1  lon0S®  pJcten s luec  urit  lumine 

honour  and  whence  it  comes.”  1 Angcrianus  0 We  wonder  how  great  the 
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of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorable  of  d Death  himself, 
when  he  should  have  strucken  a sweet  young  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  object.  Many  more  such  could  I relate  which  are  to  be  believed 
with  a poetical  faith.  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures  dote,  but  men  are  mad, 
stupified  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed,  as  that  fisherman 
in  Aristtenetus,  that  spied  a maid  bathing  herself  by  the  sea-side. 


“ f Soluta  mihi  sunt  omnia  membra __ 

A capite  ad  calcem,  sensusque  omnis  periit 
De  pectore,  tarn  immensus  stupor  animam  invasit  mim. 

And  as  E Lucian,  in  his  images,  confesses  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his 
mistress’s  presence  void  of  all  sense,  immovable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a Gorgon  s 
head:  which  was  no  such  cruel  monster  (as  hCcelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3.  cap. 
9.),  “ but  the  very  quintessence  of  beauty,”  some  fair  creature,  as  without 
doubt  the  poet  understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators 
were  amazed.  1 Miseri  quibus  intentata  nites,  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at 
the  very  sight  of  her  ravishing  looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  with  them- 
selves. 

“ k They  wait  the  sentence  of  her  scornful  eyes ; 

And  whom  she  favours  lives,  the  other  dies.” 


3 Heliodorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself,  when  he  saw 
Chariclia  first,  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a second  time,  “ for  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  any  man  living  to  see  her  and  contain  himself.  ihe  very 
lame  of  beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off  (such  an  attractive  power 
this  loadstone  hath),  and  they  will  seem  but  short,  they  will  undertake  any 
toil  or  trouble,  m long  journeys.  Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them, 
through  seas,  deserts,  mountains,  and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze 
on  Psyche : “ many  mortal  men  came  far  and  near  to  see  that  glorious  object 
of  her  age,”  Paris  for  Helena,  Corebus  to  Troja. 


- “ Illis  Trojam  qui  forte  diebus 


Venerat  insano  Cassandrse  insensus  amore,” 

“ who  inflamed  with  a violent  passion  for  Cassandra,  happened  then  to  be  in 
Troy  ” Kin"  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old 
friends  again,  crossing  the  seas;  but  the  truth  is,  his  coming  was  to  see  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  nonpareil  of  those  times,  and  Ins  dear  mistiess. 
That  infernal  god  Pluto  came  from  hell  itself,  to  steal  Proserpine;  AclnlLs 
left  all  his  friends  for  Polixena’s  sake,  his  enemy’s  daughter ; and  all  the  Gre- 
cian gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus 
daughter’s  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those  days;  e&  enimvenustatejuti,  ut 
earn  certatim  omnes  diiconjugem  expeterent:  “for  she  was  of  such  surp^sm 
beauty  that  all  the  gods  contended  for  her  love.  Formosa  dims  impel  at 
puella  : “ the  beautiful  maid  commands  the  gods.”  They  will  not  on  y come 
to  see,  but  as  a falcon  makes  a hungry  hawk  hover  about,  follow  give  attend- 
ance and  service,  spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain, 


“ Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 

Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

When  fair  p Hero  came  abroad,  the  eyes,  hearts,  and  affections  of  her  spec- 
tators were  still  attendant  on  her. 


u q medios  inter  vultus  supereminct  omnes, 

l’erque  urbem  aspiciunt  venientem  numinis  lnstar. 


| argo  far  above  the  rest  fair  Hero  shined,  m 
And  stole  away  the  enchanted  gazer’s  mind. 


d Idem  Anger.  ' Obstupuit  mirabundus  me“b™™m 0t  fS  s^’oMessto  fled,  so  great  a stupor  over- 

“ My  limbs  became  relaxed,  I was  overcome  fi iom  head _to  f< lot,  1 o ^ statuis  immobiliorem 

burdened  my  mind.”  « 1’arum  rcddena  i Hor. 

SET  * MaXTerGo?rg0n'8  * 

Bimiil  earn  aspiccre  quis  posslt,  et  intra  temperant.m  metas  se  contlnere.^^^  ,ib  p Musseus 

mor^per  mdem'quoc^ue  vacatur,  sequentem  mentem  habebat,  et  oculos,  et  corda 
vnoi  um.  <1  Homer.  r Marlowe. 
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When  Peter  Aretine’s  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  fame  of  her 
beauty,  ad  urbanarum  deliciarum  sectatores  venerat,  nemo  non  ad  videndam  earn, 
&c.  were  spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her, 
and  hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and  Phryne 
of  Thebes.  c Ad  cujusjacuit  Grcecia  tota  fores,  “ at  whose  gates  lay  all  Greece.” 
“ u Every  man  sought  to  get  her  love,  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel, 
some  with  an  affected  pace,  some  with  music,  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant 
discourse,  multitude  of  followers ; others  with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to 
commend  themselves,  and  to  be  gracious  in  her  eyes.”  Happy  was  he  that 
could  see  her,  thrice  happy  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Charmides  xin  Plato 
was  a proper  young  man,  in  comeliness  of  person,  “ and  all  good  qualities,  far 
exceeding  others ; whensoever  fair  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all 
to  be  in  love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage),  and  were  troubled 
at  the  very  sight  of  him;  many  came  near  him,  many  followed  him  whereso- 
ever he  went,”  as  those  y formarum  spectalores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he 
walked  abroad:  the  Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades;  Sappho  and  the 
Mitilenean  women  on  Phaon  the  fair.  Such  lovely  sights  do  not  only  please, 
entice,  but  ravish  and  amaze.  Cleonimus,  a delicate  and  tender  youth,  present 
at  a feast  which  Androcles  his  uncle  made  in  Pirseo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacri- 
ficed to  Mercury,  so  stupified  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and 
the  rest  (as  Charidemus  in  z Lucian  relates  it),  that  they  could  not  eat  their 
meat,  they  sat  all  supper  time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and 
admiring  of  his  beauty.  Many  will  condemn  these  men  that  are  so  enamoured, 
for  fools;  but  some  again  commend  them  for  it;  many  reject  Paris’s  judgment’ 
and  yet  Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice;  he  would  have 
done  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert  in  his  mind  ; beauty  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred “a  before  wealth  or  wisdom.”  bAthenseus,  Deipnosophist,  lib.  13. 
cap.  7,  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the  Trojans  or  Greeks  to  contend  ten 
years,  to  spend  so  much  labour,  lose  so  many  men’s  lives  for  Helen’s  sake 
cfor  so  fair  a lady’s  sake, 


1 Ob  talem  uxorem  cul  prastantissima  forma, 
Nil  mortale  refert.” 


That  one  woman  was  worth  a kingdom,  a hundred  thousand  other  women  a 
world  itself.  Well  might  d Sterpsichores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a 
creature,  and  a just  punishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of 
the  old  men  of  Troy,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat  between  Paris 
and  Menelaiis  at  the  Seian  gate,  when  Helen  stood  in  presence;  they  said  all 
the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  undertaken  efor  her  sake  The  very 
gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  f Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Helen  than 
they  did  against  the  giants.  When  g Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid  she  made 
proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings  of  him  should  have 
seven  kisses ; a noble  reward  some  say,  and  much  better  than  so  many  golden 
talents,  seven  such  kisses  to  many  men  were  more  precious  than  seven  cities 

CVT8,  SUCh  a H]S  al°ne W°uld  recover  a ma»  ^ he  were 
a ymf’  Suam<>lum  Stygia  sic  te  de  voile  reducet,  &c.  Great  Alexander 
amed  Roxane,  a poor  man’s  child,  only  for  her  person.  * ’Twas  well  done 
^nirne1’  and  heroically  done;  I admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for 
Angelica,  and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ? Tliisbe  died  for  Pyramus 


8 Pemodidascalo  dial.  Ital  Latin  donat  k Onar, 

splendore  et  elegantia,  ambitione  incessQs,  donT'crntneiis^^mtinn,  r f Pr°Pertlui  "Vestimn 

corporis  procerilate  et  egregia  indole  mirandus  annarelilt  •ti  T nrtlplsV  . x Praj  ctcteris 

yAristametus,  ep.  1 0.  8 Tom.  4.  Dial,  meretl-  ^ Capti  .ejus  amore  vWebantur,  &c. 

Cliaridemo;  sapiential  merlto  pulchritude  pneferturet  colbu^  * d f°b’ }mViff°JUS  °l'  -!uPcsccatcs-  a In 
Aclnvos  tempore  tam  longo  perpessos  esse  labore.  « Diana  nni.tem  r ’ ,'  g UIn  lllh,U  est  rroas  fortt!s  et 
Prlamus,  belli  causa  probanda  fuit  Proper,  lib.  2.  dS  lS  Pr'°  qUa  Vel  olliret  Acliilles,  vel 
mutmous  Turks  that  murmured  at  Mahomet,  when  they  saw  Irene  exon!  ,fon"am  carPSerat  c Xhoso 
laudem  Helen®  erat  B ApuL  miles  lib.  £ tUCy  hlcun  blTr  T" urti^'TY  fln 

"2  T ''  '■ 
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Dido  for  .ZEneas  ; who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  k Austin  did 
in  commiseration  of  her  estate  ! she  died  for  him  ; “methinks  (as  he  said)  I 
could  die  for  her.” 

But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand  ; what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of 
what  power  and  sovereignty  it  is,  and  how  far  such  persons  that  so  much 
admire,  and  dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified ; no  man  doubts  of  these  matters ; 
the  question  is,  how  and  by  what  means  beauty  produceth  this  effect  ? By 
sight  : the  eye  betrays  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  business ; 
it  wounds  and  is  wounded,  is  an  especial  cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the 
subject  and  in  the  object.  “ 1 As  tears,  it  begins  in  the  eyes,  descends  to  the 
breast;”  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rays,  as  I have  said,  unto  the  heart.  Ut 
vidi  ut  perii.  m Mars  videt  lianc,  visamque  cupit.  Shechem  saw  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Leah,  and  defiled  her,  Gen.  xxxiv.  3.  Jacob,  Rachel,  xxix.  17, 
“for  she  was  beautiful  and  fair.”  David  spied  Bathsheba  afar  off,  2 Sam.xi.  2. 
The  elders,  Susanna,  u as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  fair  Aristoclea  the 
daughter  of  Theophanes,  bathing  herself  at  that  Hercyne  well  in  Lebadea,  and 
were  captivated  in  an  instant.  Viderunt  oculi,  rapuerunt  pectora  Jlammce ; 
Ammon  fell  sick  for  Thamar’s  sake,  2 Sam.  xiii.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther 
was  such,  that  she  found  favour  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Ahasuerus,  “but  of  all 
those  that  looked  upon  her.”  Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others,  contended 
that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  J oseph  next  unto 
him,  speciosus  prce  Jiliis  hominum,  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken;  his 
ery  person  was  such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favour  of  all  those  that  looked 
upon  him.  Joseph  was  so  fair,  that,  as  the  ordinary  gloss  hath  it,  Jiliai 
decurrerent  per  murum,  et  ad  fenestras , they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walls  and  to 
the  Avindows  to  gaze  on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personage 
go  by : and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  Empress  going  through 
Cullen.  °P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Antony 
no  sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian,  lib.  1,  he  was  enamoured  of  her. 
p Theseus  at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpose 
kneeled  down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods.  qCharicles,  by 
chance,  espying  that  curious  picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple, 
6tood  a great  while  gazing,  as  one  amazed ; at  length,  he  brake  into  that  mad 
passionate  speech,  “ 0 fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  and 
made  ridiculous  for  her  sake !”  He  could  not  contain  himself,  but  kissed  her 
picture,  I know  not  how  oft,  and  heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mars 
was.  And  what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  1 


“When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine 
author  saith)  “ 8 all  the  gods  came  flocking  about,  and  saluted  her,,,  each  of 
them  went  to  Jupiter,  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  he  his  Avjle.  "W  hen 
fair  fc  Antilochus  came  in  presence,  as  a candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined, 
all  men’s  eyes  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  “were  instantly  fixed 
on  him,  and  moved  at  the  sight,  insomuch  that  they  could  not, conceal  them- 
selves, but  in  gesture  or  looks  it  was  discerned  and  expressed.  Ihose  other 
senses,  hearing  touching,  may  much  penetrate  avid  affect,  but  none  so  much, 
none  so  forcible  as  sight.  Forma  Briseis  mediis  in  annis  movit  Aclnltein, 
Achilles  was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a battle  by  fair  Briseis,  Ajax  by  Tecmessa ; 


r atque  aliquis  de  diis  non  tristibus  optat 


Sic  field  turpis  " 


kConl 
Jesu  et 
amor, 
vinctus 

Comes  d.  
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Judith  captivated  that  great  Captain  Holofernes:  Dalilah,  Samsou  ; Rosa 
muud,  “Henry  the  Second;  Roxolana,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  &c. 

u x Nixa  xa)  eriSepov 

K ai  7rvp  xtk\rj  nq  ouaa.” 

“A.  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword.” 


•■y  Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man  and  all  his  mind  possess, 

As  beauty’s  loveliest  bait,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  erst  their  rigour  to  suppress, 

And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness, 

Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippe’s 
presence,  but  that  he  did  corde  tremere,  et  oculis  lascivius  inbueri ; “he  was 
wounded  at  the  first  sight,  his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his 
eyes  from  her.  So  doth  Calysirisin  Heliodorus,  lib.  2.  Isis  Priest,  a reverend 
old  man,  complain,  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thracian  Rodophe, 
might  not  hold  his  eyes  off  her : “bI  will  not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me 
with  her  presence,  and  quite  assaulted  my  continency  which  I had  kept  unto 
mine  old  age ; I resisted  a long  time  my  bodily  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  my 
understanding;  at  last  I was  conquered,  and  as  in  a tempest  carried  head- 
long.” 0 Xenophiles,  a philosopher,  railed  at  women  downright  for- many 
years  together,  scorned,  hated,  scoffed  at  them ; coming  at  last  into  Daphnis 
a fair  maid’s  company  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Demaritis), 
though  free  before,  Intactus  nullis  ante  cupidinibus,  was  far  in  love,  and  quite 
overcome  upon  a sudden  Vidus  sum  fateor  a Daphnide,  &c.  1 confess  I 

am  taken, 


nriveu  with  the  power  of  an  heart-burning  eye, 
And  lapt  in  flowers  of  a golden  tress, 

That  can  with  melting  pleasure  mollify 
Their  harden’d  hearts  inur’d  to  crueltv." 


“dSola  haec  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labentem 
Impulit” 

I could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Stratocles 
the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco  plenus  (so  e Prodromus  describes 
him) ; he  was  a severe  woman’s-hater  all  his  life,  foeda  et  contumeliosa  semper 
mfceminas  profatus,  a bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex,  humanas  aspides  et 
viperas  appellebat,  he  forswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  them  wheresoever  he 
came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut  matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard 
him,  thou  wouldst  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters  for  his  woi'd’s 
sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last  with  that  celestial  and  divine 
look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  Anticles  the  gardener,  that  smirkino-  wench 
that  he  shaved  off  his  bushy  beard,  painted  his  face,  f curled  his  hair,  wore  a 
laurel  ciown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love  besides  was  ready  to  run 
mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married  he  was  so  furious,  ut  sulis  occasum 
minus  expectare  posset  ( a terrible,  a monstrous  long  day),  he  could  not  stay  till 
it  was  night,  sed  omnibus  insalutatis  in  thalamum  festinans  irrupit  the  meat 
scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he  would  needs  go  presently 
f°  bec  V , What  young  man,  therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intemperate,  can  secure 
himseif  1 Who  can  say  I will  not  be  taken  with  a beautiful  object?  I can, 

irWta{  N,0’  saitb  Lu?ian  of  his  mistress,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou 

dost  but  see  her  she  will  stupffy  thee,  kill  thee  straight,  and,  Medusa  like, 
turn  thee  to  a stone;  thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eyes  from  her  but  as  an 

TyL t!‘f  b°uud  headlonS  whither  she’  will  herself, 
infect  thee  like  a basilisk.  It  holds  both  in  men  and  women.  Dido  was 

si  qua  pulchra  est.  Anacreon,  2 

oculos  a virgine  avertcre  conatus  sum,  sed  ilii  rcpug’nabknt  b PnrieAiw ™ eam  cTt®mPI,ltus  su"h  occi>‘i  S 
vcniens  me  vicit,  et  contineniiam  expugnavlt  nuani  ,d  1 d ’ ”on  celal)0  tamen.  Memphim 

Nunc  primum  circa  hanc  anxius  animiliasreo.  Vistmnctus'  en  Vv'Y’T  ; oculis  corporis,  Ac. 

captivated  my  feelings,  and  Axed  my  wavering  mind  " «Amaranto  dim  Vlrg/bn-  4’  “She  alone  hath 
disposuit.  g Imag.  Polistrato.  Si  illam  saltern  intucaris  sta  fslmmrn  m f(Co‘":>sfluc  speculum 
C.mi,  non  rellnquetur  facultas  oculosab  ea  amovendi  • abduopt  u-  Ifni™?  b em  t0  faciet : si  conspexeris 
»>l  se  trahero  ferunt  adamantem.  ’ ubllucet  ^ alligatum  quocunque  voluerit,  ut  ferrum 
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amazed  at  ^Eneas’  presence  ; Obstupuit  primo  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido  ; and  as 
he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience ; 

“ h Quam  ego  postquam  yidi,  non  lta  amavi  ut  sanisolent  I 44 1 lov’d  her  not  as  others  soberly, 

Homines,  sed  eodem  pacto  ut  insani  solent.”  | But  as  a madman  rageth,  so  did  L” 

So  Museus  of  Leander,  nusquam  lumen  detorquet  ab  ilia ; and  1 Chaucer  of 
Palamon, 

Be  cast  his  eye  upon  Emilia, 

And  therewith  he  blent  and  cried  ha,  ha, 

As  though  he  had  been  stroke  unto  the  hearta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  how  it  doth 
Influere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for,  as  all  hold,  love  is  a fascination),  thus  in 
brief.  “kThis  comeliness  or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the 
whole,  or  from  each  several  part.”  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I refer 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucian’s  Images, 
and  Charidemus,  Xenophon’s  description  of  Panthea,  Petronius  Catalectes, 
ILeliodorus  Chariclia,  Tacius  Leucippe,  Longa  Sophista’s  Daphnis  and  Cloe, 
Theodorus  Prodromushis  Rhodanthes,  Aristsenetus  and  Philostratus  Epistles, 
Balthasar  Castilio,  lib.  4 de  aulico.  Laurentius,  cap.  10,  de  melan.  BEneas 
Sylvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost,  which  have  most  accurately  de- 
scribed a perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that  through  every  member, 
both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  concur  to  the  perfection  of  it ; for 
as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lib.  4.  Non  est  formosa  mulier  cujus  crus  laudatur 
et  brachium , sed  ilia  cujus  simid  universa Jades  aclmirationem  singulis  partibus 
dedit;  “She  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  &c.  are  commended,  except 
the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent.”  And  the  face  especially 
gives  a lustre  to  the  rest:  the  face  is  it  that  commonly  denominates  a fair  or 
foul : arx  formce  facies,  the  face  is  beauty’s  tower  j and  though  the  other 
parts  be  deformed,  yet  a good  face  carries  it  ( facies  non  uxor  amatuf),  that 
alone  is  most  part  respected,  principally  valued,  deliciis  suisferox,  and  of  itself 
able  to  captivate. 

“lUrit  te  Glycerse  nitor, 

Urit  grata  protervitas, 

Et  viiltus  nimiiim  lubricus  aspici.” 

« Glycera’s  too  fair  a face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld.” 
When  m Chserea  saw  the  singing  wench’s  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that 
he  cried  out,  0 faciem  pulchram,  deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  mulieres,  teedet 
quotidianarum  harum  formarum  1 “ 0 fair  face,  I’ll  never  love  any  but  hex’, 
look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her ; I am  weai’y  of  these  ordinary  beauties,  away 

with  them.”  The  more  he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, uritque  videndo  as 

in  a burning-glass,  the  sunbeams  ai-e  re-collected  to  a centi’e,  the  rays  ol  love 
are  projected  from  her  eyes.  It  was  ^Eneas’s  countenance  l'avished  Queen 
Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  sirnilis,  he  had  an  angelical  face. 

“ a o sacros  vultus  Baccho  vel  Apolline  dignos,  I “ 0 sacred  looks,  befitting  majesty, 

Quos  vir,  quos  tutb  feemina  nulla  videt  1 ” 1 Which  never  mortal  wight  could  safely  see. 

Although  for  the  greater  part  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  face,  yet 
many  times  those  other  members  yield  a most  pleasing  gi-ace,  and  are  alone 
sufficient  to  enamour.  A high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  cceli  pul- 
cherrima plaga,  Frons  ubi  vivit  honor , frons  ubi  ludit  amor,  wliiteand  smooth 
like  the  polished  alabaster,  a pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilion  coloui',  in  which  love 
lodgeth  ; ° Amor  qui  mollibus  genis  puellce  pernoctas  : a coral  lip,  suaviorum 
delubrum,  in  which  Basia  mille  patent,  basia  mille  latent,  “A  thousand  appear, 
as  many  are  concealed;”  gratiarum  sedes  gratissima;  a sweet-smelling  flower, 


h Plaut.  Merc.  1 In  the  Knight’s  Talc, 

sitione.  Piccolomineus.  1 Hor.  Od.  19.  lib.  1. 
0 Sophocles,  Antigone. 


k Ex  debita totius  proporfione  aptaque partium  comp> 
111  t er.  Eunuch.  Act.  9.  seen.  3.  u Petronius  Catall. 
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from  which  bees  may  gather  honey,  p Mellilegce  valuer es  quid  adhuc  cava  thyme! 
rosasque,  <tc. 

“ Omnes  ad  dominie  labra  venite  mese, 

111a  rosas  spirat,”  Ac. 

A white  ancl  round  neck,  that  via  lactea,  dimple  in  the  chin,  black  eye-brows, 
Cupidinis  arcus,  sweet  breath,  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  sale- 
piece,  a fine  soft  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace,  q Quale  decus  tumidis 
P curio  de  marmore  mammis  /”  rand  make  a pleasant  valley  lacteum  sinumt 
between  two  chalky  hills,  Sororiantes  papittulas,  et  ad  pruritum  frigidos  ama - 
tores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.  Unde  is,  8 Forma  papillarum  quam  fait  apta 
premil — Again  Urebant  oculos  durce  stantesque  mamillce.  A flaxen  hair; 
golden  hair  was  even  in  great  account,  for  which  Virgil  commends  Dido,  Non-, 
dum  sustiderat  flavum  Proserpinina  crinem,  Et  crimes  nodantur  in  auruni. 
Apollonius  ( Argonaut . lib.  4.  Jasonis  Jlava  coma  incendit  cor  Medece)  will  have 
Jason’s  golden  hair  to  be  the  main  cause  of  Medea’s  dotage  on  him.  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  haired.  Paris,  Menelaiis,  and  most  amorous 
young  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles  ac  suaves,  as  Baptista-  Porta 
infers,  k Pliysiog.  lib.  2.  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  commends  Helen,  makes 
Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow  haired : Pulchricoma  Venus,  and  Cupid 
himself  was  yellow  haired,  in  aurum  coruscante  et  crispante  capillo,  like  that 
neat  picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callistratus ; for  so  “Psyche  spied  him  asleep, 
Briseis,  Polixena,  dec.  jlavicomce  omnes, 


‘and  Hero  the  fair, 


Whom  young  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair.’’ 

Leland  commends  Guithera,  King  Arthur’s  wife,  for  a fair  flaxen  hair : so  Paulus 
HCimlius  sets  out  Clodeveus,  that  lovely  king  of  Prance.  s Synesius  holds 
every  efleminate  fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  haired : and  Apuleius  adds  that 
Venus  herself,  goddess  of  love,  cannot  delight,  “y though  she  come  accompa- 
nied with  the  graces,  and  all  Cupid’s  train  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with  her 
own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cinnamon  and  balm,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  badhaired, 
she  cannot  please  her  Vulcan.”  Which  belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at 
this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much,  great  women  to  calamistrate  and 
cuil  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in  captivitatem  Jlexos,  to 
adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made- flowers;  and  all  courtiers 
to  effect  a pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.  In  a word,  “ztlie  hairs  are  Cupid’s 
nets,  to  catch  all  comers,  a brushy  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds  his  nest,  and 
under  whose  shadow  all  loves  a thousand  several  ways  sport  themselves.” 

A little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long  fingers,  Gr  alias  quas 

digitis tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne, laudat  digitosque 

manusque;  a straight  and  slender  body,  a small  foot,  and  well-proportioned 
leg,  hath  an  excellent  lustre,  *Cui  totum  incumbit  corpus  uti  fundamento  cedes. 
Uearchus  vowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in  bAristametus,  that  the  most  attrac- 
tive  part  in  his  mistress,  to  make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty 

i°SL{00ti,-&  SofVmd  whl*e  skm’  &c-  liave  their  peculiar  graces,  0 Nebula 
baud  est  mollior  ac  hujus  cutis  est,  asdipol papillam  bellulam.  Though  in  men 

P ^ n°fc  S°  mUchi;e?ectec1^  a Saracen  sometimes ,—nudus 

l a martial  lursute  face  Pleaseth  best;  a black  man  is  a 
1 fair  woman  s eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  dlame  Vulcan  was  to 

nivcis.  8 Ovid. 3 '^  tFol  7 7^ an  s i 1 c s h 1 1 a r aV"111  ^ s 9 ^ a,,is  amoenisslma  h duobus  montibns  composlta 
lmbcntem,  ubi  Psyche  vldit,  mollemque  ex  an  brosla  cervkem  fnC^,,xl)V'ien  Cupi.d  sle,,t  Cffi3aricm  au>eam 
didasque,  Ac.  Apuleius.  * In  laudem  calvi  • tZritii  ,!?  ’ ennes  crispos,  purpureas  genus  can- 

y Venus  ipsa  non  placcret  cOmis  nudata,  capite  snoliut'i  si  m-nli^  ,(llvqUC  “duller  est ; alUcit  aurea  coma. 
Cboro  siipata,  et  toto  cupidlnum  populo  Uicinnata Sheomn  \enUS  cu?  fmt  vn«°  om,,i  gratiarum 
processerit,  placere  non  potest  Vuleano  suo.  ’ 8 Arandus  raliniw"!'™/’  f™f1'ans’  et  ba'sama,  si  calva 

mdifleat  Cupldo,  sub  cujus  umbra  amores  inille  modis  se  cxercent°  P * am“Pid,il,s’  ,8y  va  C!Cd'm’ in  qua 

'&*&**-**-.*"-*■* r““-f!.srsrA*k"s,;x 
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Venus:  for  he  being  a sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was  dearly  beloved  of 
her,  when  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sweet-faced  gods  forsaken.  Many  women  (as  Petronms  observes)  sordtbus 
calent  (as  many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches  and  a poor  market 
maid,  than  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  will  sooner  dote  upon  a 
slave,  a servant,  a dirt  dauber,  a brontes,  a cook  a player,  if  they  see  his  naked 
lea's  or  arms,  thorsaque  brachia ,f  &c.,  like  that  huntsman  Meleager  in  Hu 
stratus,  though  he  be  all  in  rags,  obscene  and  dirty  besmeared  like  a ruddleman, 
a gipsy,  or  a chimney-sweeper,  than  upon  a noble  gallant,  Ni reus,  Epliestion, 
Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  courtiers  full  of  silk  and  gold.  Justine  s 
wife,  a citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylades  a-player,  and  was  ready  to 
run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself  helped  her  by  chance.  Faustina  the 

empress  doted  on  a fencer.  ,, 

Not  one  of  a thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or  other 

which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest  hA  company  of  yoirng 

philosophers  on  a time  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a woman  was  most  des 
rable  and  pleased  best  1 some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth, ■ . thef 

eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c„  the  controversy  was  refered  to  Lais  of 
Corinth  to  decide;  but  she,  smiling,  said  they  were  a company  of  fools. , &r 
suppose  they  had  her  where  they  wished,  what  would  they  first  seek?  Y et 
thk  notwithstanding  I do  easily  grant,  neque  quis  vestrum  negavent  opmor, 
all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  k the  eyes, 

. “ vldet  igne  micantes, 

Sideribus  similes  oculos" 

which  are  love’s  fowlers;  maucupium  amoris , the  shoeing  ^orns  “ the  ooks 
of  love  (as  Arandus  will),  the  guides,  touchstone,  judges,  that ™ a J 

cure  mad  men  and  make  sound  folks  mad,  the  watchmen  of  the  body , what 
rST  no“r  How  vex  they  not]  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Atliemeus 
lib.  13 7 dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  and  James 
Lernutius11  hath  facetely  expressed  m an  elegant  ode  ot  his, 

it  r a..™.  T. nvp.  stttincr  in  n 

“ Amorem  ocellis  flammeolis  her® 

Vidi  insidentem,  credite  posteri, 

Fratresque  circum  ludibundos^ 

“'“Cupid’s  arrows;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love; 
thfpaps,  the  tents  :”p’  Balthasar  Castilio,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps 

of  love,  , “ Eyes  emulating  stars  in  light, 

“semnla  lamina  stelhs,  Enticing  gods  at  the  first  sight ; 

Lumina  qu®  possent  sollicitare  deos.  I = 6 


“ 1 saw  Love  sitting  in  my  mistress’  eyes 
Sparkling,  believe  it  all  posterity. 

And  his  attendants  playing  round  about,  ^ 
With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  fly. 


“ 0 sweet  and  pretty  speaking  eyes,  w 
Where  Venus,  love,  and  pleasure  lies. 


Love’s  orators,  Retronius. 

“ 0 blandos  oculos,  et  6 facetos, 

Et  quadam  propria  nota  loquaces 
lllic  est  Venus,  et  leves  a.nores, 

Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  voluptas.  n 

T wA’q  torches  touch-box,  napthe  and  matches,  Mibullus. 

Love  S toi  cn  , I 1 „ Tart  Lovo  when  he  will  set  the  gods  on  Are, 

Ulius  ex  oculis  quum  vult  exuiere  div  , Lightens  the  eyes  as  torches  to  desue. 

Accendit  geminas  lampades  acer  amor.  \ -.i 

beamier,  at  tbe  first 


‘ Simul  in 1 oculorum  radiis  orescebat  fax  amorum, 
l't  onr  fervebat  invecti  ignis  impetu; 

Puichritudo  enim  Celebris  immaculatre  foeminae, 
Acutior  hominibus  est  veloci  sagitta. 

Oculus  verb  via  est,  ab  oculi  ictibus  „ 

Vulnus  dilubitur,  et  in  ptrecordia  vm  manat. 


"“Love’s  torches  ’gan  to  burn  first  in  her  eyes. 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire  which  never  dies. 
For  the  fair  beauty  of  a virgin  pure 
Is  sharper  than  a dart,  and  doth  inure 
A deeper  wound,  which  pierceth  to  thc  «ut, 
By  the  eyes,  and  causeth  such  a cruel  smart. 


St^Slbdimanans  amat®  rel  formam  insculpsit.  Tatius,  L 5- 
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*A  modern  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Tbamar, 


1 et  me  fascino 


Occidit  illo  risus  et  form®  lepos, 

Ille  nitor,  ilia  gratia,  et  verus  decor, 

111®  ®mulantes  purpuram,  et  9 rosas  gen®, 
Oculique  vinct®que  aureo  nodo  com®.”- 


“ It  was  thy  beauty,  'tivas  thy  pleasing  smile, 
Thy  grace  and  comeliness  did  me  beguile ; 
Thy  rose-like  cheeks,  and  unto  purple  fair 
Thy  lovely  eyes  and  golden  knotted  hair.” 


tPkilostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  bis  mistress’s  basilisk  eyes,  ardentes  faces, 
those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could 
quench  it.  “ What  a tyranny  (saith  he),  what  a penetration  of  bodies  is  this  ! 
thou  drawest  with  violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Charybdis  doth  sailors 
with  thy  rocky  eyes:  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out.” 
Let  this  be  the  corollary  then,  the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted 
from  the  eyes. 


•‘u  Nam  quis  lumina  tanta,  tanta 
Posset  luminibus  suis  tueri, 

Non  statim  trepidansque,  palpitansque, 
Pr®  desiderii  asstuantis  aura  ?”  &c. 


“ For  who  such  eyes  with  his  can  see, 
And  not  forthwith  enamour’d  be  1 ” 


And  as  men  catch  dotterels  by  putting  out  a leg  or  an  arm,  with  those  mutual 
glances  of  the  eyes  they  first  inveigle  one  another.  x Cynthia  prima  suis  mise- 
rum  me  cepit  ocellis.  Of  all  eyes  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable, 
enticing  and  fairer,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistress. 
“y  Spectandum  nigris  oculis,  nigroque  capillo ,”  which  Hesiod  admires  in  his 
Alcmena, 

“ zCujus  h vertice  nigricantibus  oculis 

Tale  quiddam  spirat  ac  ab  aurea  Venere.” 

and  aTriton  in  his  Milsene — 


“ From  her  black  eyes,  and  from  her  golden  face, 
As  if  from  Venus  came  a lovely  grace.” 


-nigra  oculos  formosa  mi/d..  b Homer  useth 
that  epithet  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a round  black  eye  is  the 
best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and  farthest  from  black  tli9  worse:  which  cPolydore 
Virgil  taxeth  in  our  nation : Angli  utplurimum  ccesiis  oculists  have  gray  eyes 
for  the  most  part.  Baptista  Porta,  Physiognom.  lib.  3.  puts  grav  colour  upon 
children,  they  be  childish  eyes,  dull  and  heavy.  Many  commend  on  the  other 
side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those  dGreek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  ol 
their  eyes,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Suetonius  describes 
Julius  Csesar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  micantibus,  of  a black  quick 
sparkling  eye : and  although  Averroes  in  his  Colliget  will  have  such  persons 
timorous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I will  show  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth  fascinate,  be- 
witch, as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a man  by  the  eye  For 
certainly  I am  of  the  poet’s  mind,  love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 

i^ove  mocks  our  senses,  curbs  our  liberties, 

And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings, 
a j11,  ■ s°me  devil  Gets  into  onr  entrails,  [hinges.’* 
TT  . . . 7-7  0 And  kindles  coals,  and  heaves  our  souls  from  th> 

Hehodorus,  lib.  3.  proves  at  large,  fthat  love  is  witchcraft,  “it  gets  in  at  our 
eyes  pores,  nostrils,  engenders  the  same  qualities  and  affections  in  us  as  were 
m the  party  whence  it  came.’;  The  manner  of  the  fascination,  as  Ficinus 
10.  cap  com.  vn  Plat  declares  it,  is  thus:  “Mortal  men  are  then  especially 
bewitched,  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the  other,  they  direct  si-lit  to 
sight,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and  suck  in  love  between  them;  for  the 
0mmng  of  this  disease  is  the  eye.  And  therefore  he  that  hath  a clear  eye 

ind  tie  him?!1 3 d?fo™ed>b^,?ftf  ^ lookinguponhim,  will  make  one  mad, 
and  tie  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye.”  Leonard.  Varius,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  de fas’ 


8 Ludit  amor  sensus,  oculos  perstringlt,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  animi.  mira  nos  fascinat  arte. 

Credo  aliquis  d®mon  subiens  prscordia  flammam 
Concitat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardine  mentem.” 


•Jacob  Cornelius  Amnon.  Trag®d.  Act  1.  sc.  1. 


* ‘dunosnrum  oculis  nascuntur,  et  hilaritas 


vultus  eleganti®  corona.  Phileatratus  deliciis.  t Fnkt  nt  in et  nuaritas 
flamma non  extinguit ; nam  ab  amore  ipsa  fiamma sentit'iiicendlnm^n™^  °l>PuSI>'itionem  relmquo,  quam 
h®c  ? Ac.  u Lcecheus  Panthea.  * Propertius  “ Tim  w'rJtrh'  por,'>lm  Ppnetratjo,  quae  tyrannis 

sparkling  eyes.”  y Ovid,  atnorum,  lib.  2.  eleg.  4.  * Scut  Hercid  h d C«  e * fl^St  ca>)tipUU3  with  her 

° Hist.  lib.  1.  dSands’  relation,  fol.  67.  ®Mantuaft  f!m„,  „ t)alcaG'>il>'19  OiaL  b Hindi. 

Ac.  Mortales  turn  eummopero  fascinantur  quando  frequentissimo  intuit^L?  m°rU-0S’  "are9;  Poros  influens, 
nitore  polleat  oculorum,  tfcc.  ^ ntuitu  aciuu  dingcntes,  <fec.  Idco  ai  quia 
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cinat.  telleth  us,  that  by  this  interview,  “gthe  purer  spirits  are  infected,”  the 
one  eye  pierceth  through  the  other  with  his  rays,  which  he  sends  forth,  and 
many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eyes,  that,  which  Suetonius  relates  of 
Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they  compel  their  spectators  to  look  off, 
and  can  no  more  endure  them  than  the  sunbeams.  hBarradius,  lib.  6.  cap.  10. 
de  Harmonia  Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  1 Peter 
Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Nicephoros  describes  likewise  to  have  been 
yellow-haired,  of  a wheat  colour,  but  of  a most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The 
rays,  as  some  think,  sent  from  the  eyes,  carry  certain  spiritual  vapours  with 
them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  that  in  a moment.  I know,  they  that 
hold  visiofit  intramittendo,  will  make  a doubt  of  this;  but  Ficinus  proves  it 
from  blear-eyes.  “kThat  by  sight  alone,  make  others  blear-eyed;  and  it  is 
more  than  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood  doth  get  in  toge- 
ther with  the  rays,  and  so  by  the  contagion  the  spectators’  eyes  are  infected.” 
Other  arguments  there  are  of  a basilisk,  that  kills  afar  off  by  sight,  as  that 
Ephesian  did  of  whom  JPhilostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  he 
poisoned  all  he  looked  steadily  on:  and  that  other  argument,  menstruce 
fcemince,  out  of  Aristotle’s  problems,  morbosce  Capivaccius  adds,  and  mSep- 
talius  the  commentator,  that  contaminate  a looking-glass  with  beholding 
it.  “nSo  the  beams  that  come  from  the  agent’s  heart,  by  the  eyes,  infect  the 
spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wound,  and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the 
blood.”  To  this  effect  she  complained  in  0 Apuleius,  “ Thou  art  the  cause  of 
my  grief,  thy  eyes  piercing  through  mine  eyes  to  mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my 
bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pity  me  that  am  now  ready  to  die  for  thy  sake.” 
Ficinus  illustrates  this  with  a familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian  Plnedrus 
and  Theban  Lycias,  “pLycias  he  stares  on  Phtedrus’  face,  and  Phsedrus 
fastens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon  Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling  rays  sends 
out  his  spirits.  The  beams  of  Phsedrus’  eyes  are  easily  mingled  with  the 
, beams  of  Lycias’,  and  spirits  are  joined  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Phas- 
drus’  heart,  enters  into  Lycias’  bowels : and  that  which  k A greater  wonder, 
Phsedrus’  blood  is  in  Lycias’  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love- 
speeches,  my  sweetheart  Plisedrus,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And 
Phsedrus  again  to  Lycias,  O my  light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life.  Plnedrus 
follows  Lycias,  because  his  heart  would  have  his  spirits,  and  Lycias  follows 
Phsedrus,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits;  both  follow ; but  Lycias  the 
earnester  of  the  two ; the  river  hath  more  need  of  the  fountain,  than  the  foun- 
tain of  the  river;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  with  a loadstone, 
but  draws  not  it  again;  so  Lycias  draws  Phsedrus.”  But  how  comes  it  to 
pass  then,  that  the  blind  man  loves  that  never  saw?  We  read  hi  the 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  a story  of  a child  that  was  brought  up  in  the  wilderness, 
from  his  infancy,  by  an  old  hermit : now  come  to  man’s  estate,  he  saw  by 
chance  two  comely  women  wandering  in  the  woods : he  asked  the  old  man 
what  creatures  they  were,  he  told  him  fairies ; after  a while  talking  obiter,  the 
hermit  demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life  ? He  readily  replied,  the  two  qfairies  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So 
that,  without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret  loadstone  in  a beautiful  woman,  a 


Sfe’nlrittte  ptirlorce  fosclnantur,  oculns  Tl  se  radios  emtttit,  Sc.  h Lib.  de  pulch.  Jes.  et  Mil. 

fLtt>P2  c.  23.  colore  triticuin  referente,  critic  fUva,  acribus  oculis.  a Lippi  solo  Intuitu  alios  Uppos 

faciiint  et  patet  una  cum  radio  vaporem  corrupt!  sanguinis  emanare,  oujus  contagione  oculos  spectanus 
inflrfhn-  P 1 Vita  Apollon.  “ Comment,  in  Aristot  Probl.  “ Sic  radius  h corde  percutientis 

missus  recimen  proprlum  repetit,  cor  vulnerat,  per  oculos  et  sangulnem  inflcit  et  spintus,  subtil.  quadam  vi 
f^mtil  lib ^3  de  aulico.  "Lib.  10.  Causa  omnis  et  origo  omuls  pnesentis  dolorls  tute  es;  isti  enim  tui 
nimli  tier  meos  oculos  ad  intima  delapsi  prsecordia,  acerrimum  meis  medulUs  commovent  incendium ; ergo 
Serere  t STpS is.  P Lycias  in  Fhtedri  vultum  lnhiat,  Fhasdrus  In  oculos  Lye.®  sen  illas 

suortun°defi glt^nilorum , cumque  scintillis,  Ac.  Sequitur  Phasdrus  Lyciatn,  quia  cor  suum  petit  sp.ntum; 
Phmdram  LyciM,  quia  spiritus  propriam  sodem  postulat.  Veru.n  Lycias,  Ac.  « Daunoma  ...quit  quas  in 
hoc  Eremo  nuper  occun  cbant. 
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magnetic  power,  a natural  inbred  affection,  which  moves  our  concupiscence,  and 
as  he  sings, 

“ Methinks  I have  a mistress  yet  to  come, 

And  still  I seek,  I love,  I know  not  whom.” 

’Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroical  passion,  or 
rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat ; we  speak  ol  wandering , wanton, 
adulterous  eyes,  which,  as  rhe  saith,  “lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  soldiers, 
and  when  they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him  through, 
and  presently  bewitch  him  : especially  when  they  shall  gaze  and  gloat,  as 
wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another,  and  with  a pleasant  eye  conflict  participate 
each  other’s  souls.”  Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily  and  how  quickly  we 
may  be  taken  in  love ; since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Phsedrus’  spirits  may 
so  perniciously  infect  Lycias’  blood.  ‘^Neither  is  it  any  wondei',  if  we  but 
consider  how  many  other  diseases  closely,  and  as  suddenly  are  caught  by  infec- 
tion, plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,”  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in,  will  not  let  him  rest 
that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on.  Utldque  petit  corpus  mens  uncle 
estsaucia  amore  ; and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a strange  eduction  of  spirits, 
by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of  the  murderer  ; 
but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius,  lib.  2.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  cap.  7.  Valleriola 
lib.  2.  observ.  cap.  7.  Valesius  controv.  Ficinus,  Cardan,  Labavius  de  cruentis 
cadaveribus,  <fcc. 

Subsect.  III. — Artificial  allurements  of  Love,  Causes  and  Provocations  to 
L ust ; Gestures,  Clothes,  Dower,  <l'c. 


Natural  beauty  is  a stronger  loadstone  of  itself,  as  you  have  heard,  a great 
temptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart  ; u forma  verecundce  nocuit  mihi 
visa  puellce ; but  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provocations 
of  gestures,  clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exornations,  shall  be  annexed  unto  it ; 
those  other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur,  which 
of  themselves  alone  were  all  sufficient,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this 
effect.  It  is  a question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men,  forma  debeat 
plus  arti  an  natures  ? Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful  ? 
but  not  decided : for  my  part  I am  of  opinion,  that  though  beauty  itself  be  a 
great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sor dibus,  in  beggary,  as  a jewel 
on  a dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  his  rays,  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  which 
Heliodorus  feigns  of  Chariclia,  though  she  were  in  beggai’’s  weeds : yet  as  it  is 
used,  artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 


“ x Sic  dentata  sibi  videtur  JE gle, 
Emptis  ossibus  Indicoque  cornu ; 
Sic  quae  nigrior  est  cadente  moro, 
Cerussata  sibi  placet  Lychoris." 


“ So  toothless  iEgle  seems  a pretty  one, 

Set  out  with  new-bought  teeth  of  Indy  bone: 
So  foul  Lychoris  blacker  than  berry 
Herself  admires,  now  finer  than  cherry.” 


J ohn  Lerius  the  Burgundian,  cap.  8.  hist,  navigat.  in  Brazil,  is  altogether  on 
my  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming  to  Brazil,  we  found  both  men 
and  women  naked  as  they  were  born,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their 
privities,  and  could  not  be  persuaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a year  with 
them,  to  wear  any,  “yMany  will  think  that  our  so  long  commerce  with  naked 
women,  must  needs  be  a great  provocation  to  lust;”  but  he  concludes  other- 
wise, that  then  nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness,  than 
our  women’s  clothes.  “ And  I dare  boldly  affirm  (saith  he)  that  those  glitter- 
ing attires,  counterfeit  colours,  headgears,  curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks, 


r Castilio  de  aulico,  1.  3.  fol.  22S. 


Oculi  ut  milltcs  in  insidiis  semper  recubant,  ct  subito  a<l  visum  saciftus 
ellmins  mnrhnQ  nil!  — . » 


h vt  . 111  tuoiuna  ocniutjr  i euuuant,  uc  sum  to  au  visum  sacrittas 

ur.t,  &c.  Nec  mirum  si  reliquos  morbos  qui  ex  contagiono  nascuutur  considcremus,  pestem,  pvu- 

?;  ff1*9  ^htrnco  ^ is  that  .bo  mind  isso 


WUlnv/”ablem’u^n  s.lS1,”8;',1  And  the  body  naturally  scons  wnenco  it  is  that  tno  mind  is  so  wound  d 
iw  ,.e  V ,,  n tyyU  ’ that  of  favour  is  preferred  beiore  that  of  colours,  and  docent  motion  is  more  than 

r ™ wwur-  BrC0"  5 Ess,lyf-  Maitialis.  J M „lti  tacite  opinantur  coramercium  illud  adVoTeou'  ns 
um  barbans  nudis,  ac  preset  tim  cum  foimims,  ad  libidinein  provocare,  at  minus  niulto  noxiailloruin  nn*i,i 
?uam  nostrarum  fmmina-®-  •rnltua  Ausnn  assoveraro  splondidum  ilium  cuhuni,  iucos?  &«L 
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gowns,  costly  stomachers,  guarded  and  loose  garments,  and  all  those  other 
accoutrements,  wherewith  our  countrywomen  counterfeit  a beauty,  and  so  curi- 
ously set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this  kind,  than  that 
barbarian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty. 

I could  evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments,  but  I appeal  (saith  he) 
to  my  companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind.  His 
countryman,  Montaigne,  in  his  essays,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  are  many 
others;  out  of  whose  assertions' thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude,  that 
beauty  is  more  beholden  to  art  than  nature,  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath  provided.  It  is  true 
that  those  fair  sparkling  eyes,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose- 
coloured  cheeks,  &c.,  of  themselves  are  potent  enticers  ; but  when  a comely, 
artificial,  well-composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be 
added,  it  must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  than  it  was,  when  those  curious 
needleworks,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes,  jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn, 
lace,  tiffanies,  fair  and  fine  linen,  embroideries,  calamistrations,  ointments,  &c. 
shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise,  a goddess,  when 
nature  shall  be  furthered  by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  itself  that  enticeth 
to  lust,  but  an  “adulterous  eye,”  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  ii.  14.  a wanton,  a 
rolling,  lascivious  eye:  a wandering  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxetk,  iii.  16.  Ghiist 
himself,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  most  beautiful  eyes,  as  amiable  eyes  as 
any  persons,  saith  z Baradius,  that  ever  lived,  but  withal  so  modest,  so  chaste, 
that  whosoever  looked  on  them  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust, 
if  we  may  believe  aGerson  and  bBonaventure : there  was  no  such  antidote 
against  it, as  the  Virgin  Mary’s  face;  ’tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as 
they  useth  it,  that  cause th  such  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to 
win  Paris’  favour  for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  m that 
pleasant  interlude  of  cApuleius,  Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage, 
Minerva  gravity,  but  Venus  dulce  subridens,  constitit  amcene  ; et  gratissimce 
Gratia ? deam  propitiantes,  &c.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gracious  graces  and 
exquisite  music,  as  if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnunquam  saltare  salts  ocutis,  and 
which  was  the  main  matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eyes : they 
were  the  brokers  and  harbingers  of  her  suite.  So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a 
modern  poet, 

“ d Soon  could  I malce  my  brow  to  tyrannise, 

And  force  the  world  do  homage  to  mine  eyes. 

The  eye  is  a secret  orator,  the  first  bawd,  Amoris  porta,  and  with  private 
looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues  they  make  up  the 
match  many  times,  and  understand  one  another’s  meanings,  before  they  come 
to  speak  a word.  eEurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamoured  by 
the  eye,  aud  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had 
conference:  he  asked  her  good  will  with  his  eyes;  she  did  sujr^ari  and 
gave  consent  with  a pleasant  look.  That  f Thracian  Rodolphe  was  so  excellent 
It  this  dumb  rhetoric,  “that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith 
Calsiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him,  and  he  could  not  possibly  escape  it 
For  as  VSalvianus  observes,  “ the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  our  souls  by  vn 
as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  lieaits.  1 y 
reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  from  anwn  index,  but  the  eye  of  t 
countenance,  "Quid  procacibus  intuere  ocellis  ? &c.  I my  s J 
smiliim,  gait,  nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  &c.  To  lauah 

d Rosamond's  complaint,  by  ?am  nanicL  & ! ,U  . illam  quis  incid.sset,  fieri  non  posse. 


d Rosamond’s  complaint,  by  Sam.  Daniel.  . ' htraxit  ut  si  in  illam  quis  incid.sset,  fieri  i 

qumS^uf  ° inStl'«  Uli.  3.’ dc^W^ntia:  Animi  fenestra*  oculi,  et  omnis  improba  cupiditas  per  ocello 
thnyuam  canalna  Infcrolt. 
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proper  passion  of  a man,  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile;  but  those  counterfeit, 
composed,  affected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter-smiles  are  the  dumb 
shows  and  prognostics  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use,  to  in- 
veigle and  deceive;  though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mis- 
taken, and  led  into  a fool’s  paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a fair  maid  laugh, 
or  show  a pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gracious  words  or  gestures,  they 
apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour;  sure  she  loves  them,  she 
is  willing,  coming,  (fee. 

“ Stultus  quando  videt  quod  pulchra  puellala  ridet,  I “ When  a fool  sees  a fair  maid  for  to  smile. 

Turn  futuus  credit  se  quod  amare  velit;  " | He  thinks  she  loves  him,  ’tis  but  to  beguile.” 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us, 

“1  Quis  credat?  discunt  etiam  ridere  puelloe,  I “ Who  can  believe?  to  laugh  maids  make  an  art, 

Quterltur  atque  illis  hac  quoque  parte  decor.”  | And  seek  a pleasant  grace  to  that  same  part.” 

And  ’tis  as  great  an  enticement  as  any  of  the  rest, 

11  k suhrisit  molle  puella, 

Cor  tibi  rite  salit.” 


“ She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  'a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers.” 


“ m Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem,” 


“ I love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,”  delectata  ilia  visit 
tam  blanclum,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she 
gave  so  sweet  a smile.  It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  n confesseth,  Ismene  subrisit 
amatorium,  Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I saw  her,  that  I could 
not  choose  but  admire  her:  and  Galla’s  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  °Faustns 
the  shepherd,  Me  aspiciens  motis  blande  subrisit  ocellis.  All  other  gestures  of 
the  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis  in  qLucian  was  a poor  tattered  wench 
when  I knew  her  first,  said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera,  but  now  she  is  a stately 
piece  indeed,  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  money  in  her  purse, 
<tc.,  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass'!  “by  setting  out  herself  after 
the  best  fashion,  by  her  pleasant  carriage,  affability,  sweet  smiling  upon  all,” 
<fec.  Many  women  dote  upon  a man  for  his  compliment  only,  and  good  be- 
haviour, they  are  won  in  an  instant ; too  credulous  to  believe  that  every  light 
wanton  suitor,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly  enamoured,  he 
certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he  means  nothin t* 
less,  tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude  each 
other  by  such  outward  shows;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright,  a comely 
grace,  courtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a mincing  gait,  a decent  and  an 
affected  pace,  are  most  powerful  enticers,  and  which  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a 
courtier  himself,  and  a great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  iii. 
lb.  “they  nunced  as  they  went,  and  made  a tinkling  with  their  feet.”  To 
say  the  truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such  means  1 


' Whilst  nature  decks  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty  which  the  world  admires.” 


Urtt—~v°ce,  manu,  gressu,  pectore,  fronte,  oculist  When  art  shall  be 

wTa  v w W 1611  Wil6S  and  gUil6S  Sha11  Concur;  for  t0  speak  as  it  is, 
tto&frSiUf?eT;  juggling,  a fascination.  When  they  show 
s-iitl.  1 P £ fine  foot  and  leg  withal,  magnum  sui  desiderium  nobis  relinquunt , 
ST  Balthasar  Castilio,  lib.  1.  they  set  us  a longing,  “and  so  when  they 

the  rTni  stn  F ^icoats  and  outward  garments,”  as  usually  they  do  to  show 
then  fine  stockings,  and  those  of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces  em- 

nTa°ce  TSa  l V lal  but  when  the?  S°  to  church,  or  to  any  other 

1 ce,  all  shall  be  seen),  tis  but  a springe  to  catch  woodcocks  ; and  as®  Chry- 


i Ovid  do  arte  amandi. 
mlIor.  Od.  22.  lib.  1. 


k Pers.  3.  Sat. 
n Eustathius,  1.  5. 


1 V el  centum  Charlies  ridoro  putarot,  Musens  of  Hera 
Mantuan.  P Tom.  4.  merit  dial.  Exornando  seipsam 

a nn  1 \1 .. .1 1. ...  A..i  j o.  . a ■ . r * 


eleganter,  facilein  et  hilarem  se  gerendo  ereii  ninfi™  P Tom-  4>  merit  dial.  E 

r Vel  si  forte  vestlmentum  de  IndJLtria  eleven^, ut ^pedmT  artraanm^'*"'1"',1,1  qU‘d’  &c‘,  Q A,1eerianuS.' 
Plum  ant  locum  aliquem  adierit.  8Sermonc  ouod  nm  bmn'i,  . • " 1 !'s  ,,lliq”a  eonspidatur,  dum  tem- 

sed  loquuta  es  gressu:  non  loquuta  cs  voce,  sed  oculls  loquita  es  daviM  quUm  vocei  N°"  “ lineu,l> 
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sostom  telleth  them  downright,  “ though  they  say  nothing  with  their  mouths, 
they  speak  in  their  gait,  they  speak  with  their  eye3,  they  speak  in  the  car- 
riage of  their  bodies.”  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  of  that  baring  of 
their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they 
but  only  to  tempt  men  to  lust ! 


“tNam  quid  lacteolus  sinus,  et  ipsas 
Pr®  te  fers  sine  linteo  papillas  ? 

Hoe  est  dicere,  posce,  posce,  trado; 

Hoe  est  ad  Venerem  vocare  araantes.” 

There  needs  no  more,  as  u Frederic  us  Matenesius  well  observes,  but  a crier  to 
go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out,  a trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  de  - 
feet  a sow-gelder  to  blow, 


“ x Look  out,  look  out  and  see 
What  object  this  may  be 
That  doth  perstringe  mine  eye ; 
A gallant  lady  goes 


In  rich  and  gaudy  clothes, 

But  whither  away  God  knows, 

look  out,  &c.,  ut  quee  sequuntlir." 


or  to  what  end  and  purpose?  But  to  leave  all  these  fantastical  raptures,  I’ll 
prosecute  my  intended  theme.  Nakedness,  as  I have  said,  is  an  odious  thing 
of  itself,  remedium  amoris;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times, 


that  there  can  be  no  such  enticement  as  it  is ; 


“ y Nee  mihi  cincta  Diana  placet,  nec  nuda  Cythere, 

Ilia  voluptatis  nil  habet,  h®c  nimium.” 

David  so  espied  Bathsheba,  the  elders  Susanna : z Apelles  was  enamoured 
with  Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  in  Suet.  cap.  42. 
supped  with  Sestius  Gallus  an  old  lecher,  libidinoso  sene,  ed  lege  ut  nudee puellae 
administrarent : some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolus 
Pugnax.  Amongst  the  Babylonians  it  was  the  custom  of  some  lascivious  queans 
to  dance  frisking  in  that  fashion,  saith  Curtius,  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  demor.  gent, 
lib.  1.  writes  of  others  to  that  effect.  The  u Tuscans  at  some  set  banquets  had 
naked  women  to  attend  upon  them,  which  Leonicus  de  Va/ria  hist.  lib.  3.  cap. 
96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations.  Nero  would  have  filthy  pictures 
still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly  used  in  our  times,  and 
Heliogabalus,  etiam  coram  agentes,  ut  ad  venerem  incitarent:  So  things  may 
be  abused.  A servant  maid  in  Aristsenetus  spied  her  master  and  mistress 
through  the  key-hole  b merrily  disposed ; upon  the  sight  she  fell  in  love  with 
her  master.  c Antoninus  Caracalla  observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her 
breasts  amorously  laid  open,  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said  Ah  si  liceret, 
O that  I might ; which  she  by  chance  overhearing,  replied  as  impudently, 
d Quicquid  libet  licet,  thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wilt : and  upon  that  tempta- 
tion he  married  her:  this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing  itself,  but 

that  unseemly,  indecent  carriage  of  it.  _ 

When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  d veste  sagittce,  the  greatest  provocations 
of  lust  are  from  our  apparel;  God  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is 
no  motive  like  unto  it ; 

“ 6 Which  doth  even  beauty  beautify. 

And  most  bewitch  a wretched  eye.” 

a filthy  knave,  a deformed  quean,  a crooked  carcass,  a maukin,  a witch,  a 
rotten  post,  a hedgestake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall 
make  as  fair  a show,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest : many  a silly  fellow  is  so 
taken.  Primum  luxurice  aucupium,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  fust, 


t Jovianus  Pontanus  Baiar.  lib.  1.  nd  Ilermionem.  u*™*toJ?** $ ^i^ISdSr‘Tl2d^*,i*^«* 
but  love'8dcball?"3  ? ^ “ De'luxuvestium  -Lours.'  6.  * Nihil  aliud  deest  nitlu^ovos  l-^cod^.^ 

emersit  hide  cupido  in  pectus  Virginia.  0 Lpist.  7.  Ub.  2.  uopanm 
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f Bossus,  aucupium  ammarum,  lethalem  arundinem,  a fatal  reed,  the  gveatest 
bawd, ybr£e  lenocinium , sanguineis  lacfvrymis  deplorandum,  saitli  s Matenesius, 
and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored.  Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is 
therefore  to  be  condemned,  and  those  usual  ornaments  : there  is  a decency 
and  decorum  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used  becoming  several 
persons,  and  befitting  their  estates ; he  is  only  fantastical  that  is  not  in  fashion, 
and  like  an  old  image  in  arras  hangings,  when  a manner  of  attire  is  generally 
received  ; but  when  they  are  so  new-fangled,  so  unstaid,  so  prodigious  in  their 
attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place,  quality, 
condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ? Why  do  they  adorn 
themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle- 
works, quaint  devices,  sweet  smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of 
precious  stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c.  ? Why  do  they  crown 
themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires  of  several  fashions, 
deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins, 
spangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolour  ribands  ? why  do  they 
make  such  glorious  shows,  with  them  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces, 
tiffanies,  ruffs,  falls,  calls,  cuffs,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver 
tissue  ? with  colours  of  heavens,  stars,  planets  : the  strength  of  metals,  stones, 
odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  whatsoever  Africa,  Asia,  America, 
sea,  land,  art  and  industry  of  man  can  afford  ? Why  do  they  use  and  covet 
such  novelty  of  inventions ; such  new-fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inesti- 
mable sums  on  them  ? “ To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairs,  painted 
faces,”  as  h the  satirist  observes,  “ such  a composed  gait,  not  a step  awry?” 
A\hy  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  or  Nero’s  Poppse,  Ahasuerus’  concu- 
bines, so  costly,  so  long  a dressing,  as  Ctesar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  a 
hawk  in  pruning  ? * l)um  moliuntur,  duni  comuntur,  annus  est  : a k gardener 
takes  not  so  much  delight  or  pains  in  his  garden,  a horseman  to  dress  his 
horse,  scour  his  armour,  a mariner  about  his  ship,  a merchant  his  shop  and 
shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and  all  those  other  parts  : such  set- 
ting  up  with  corks,  straightening  with  whalebones  why  is  it,  but  as  a daynet 
catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  men  stoop  unto  them  ? Philocarus,  a gallant 
in  Aiistsenetus,  advised  his  friend  Polisenus  to  take  heed  of  such  enticements, 
for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress’s  spangles  and  brace- 
lets, the  smell  of  her  ointments,  that  captivated  him  first,  Ilia  fuit  mentis  prima 
ruma  mece.  Quid  sibi  vult  pixidum  turba,  saith  “Lucian,  “to  what  use  are 
jnns,  pots,  glasses,  ointments,  irons,  combs,  bodkins,  setting-sticks  ? why 
bestow  they^all  their  patrimonies  and  husbands’  yearly  revenues  on  such 
fooleries  ? ’ Inna  patrimonia  singulis  auribus;  « why  use  they  dragons,  wasps, 
snakes,  for  chains,  enamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears  ? ” dignum  potius 
Joretferro  manus  istas  religari,  atqueutinam  monilia  vere  dracones  essent : they 
had  more  need  some  of  them  be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains,  have  a whip 
for  a fan,  and  hair-cloths  next  to  their  skins,  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks, 
have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a hot-iron  ; I say,  some  of  our  Jezebels, 
instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served.  But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all 
this  cost,  preparation  riding,  running,  far-fetched,  and  dear  bought  stuff? 

Because  forsooth  they  would  be  fair  and  fine,  and  where  nature  is  defec- 
tive, supply  it  by  art.  Sangume  quee  vero  non  rubet,  arte  rubet,  (Ovid)  ; and 

conae?™uo0' feSea'mem^mlne  atU-Ua^To^  t l’etronlus,  fol.  95.  quo  spcctaut  flexio 

iTer  “ They  take  a year  to  deck  and  comb  thi,n"ehe3  ” ^ C0“p0sitl,s'  &c- 

visendis  hortis,  eques  equis,  armis,  miuta  navihim  1 r • o u Hortulanus  non  ita  exercetur 

odor  unguentorum,  &c.  m Tom.  4 dial  Amor  VLnnin  J?pi8t*  4-  bonus armillarum bene  sonantium, 

opulentiam  in  luce  impending  dracones,  pro  monilibus  h ^ omnem  maritorum 

u Seneca.  o castilio,  de  aulic.  lib.  1.  * ' 111  11  vere  dracones  essent.  Lucian. 


reipsu  non  =*  ** 

focici  unctioncs,  dolor  ct  cruciatus  in  aremndia  corpoOb^.Vc  Poi “ SSl®™* ! UndC 


aut 

ilia) 
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to  that  purpose  they  anoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make  Helen  of  Ilecuba 

parvamque  exortamque  puellam — Europen  * To  this  intent  they  crush  in 

their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  crucify  themselves,  sometimes  in  lax  clothes,  a 
hundred  yards  I think  in  a gown,  a sleeve,  and  sometimes  again  so  close,  ut 
nudos  exprimant  artus.  qNow  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up, 
down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin,  &c.  j now  little  or  no  bands,  then  as  big  as  cart 
wheels  : now  loose  bodies,  then  great  fardingales  and  close  girt,  &c.  Why  is 
all  this  but  with  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some  or  other  f 
oculorum  decipulam,  rone  therefore  calls  it,  et  indicem  libidims,  the  trap  of 
pist,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a tavern. 


QuM  pulchros  Glycere  sumas  de  pixide  vultus, 
Qubd  tibi  composite  nec  sine  lege  com®  : 
Quod  niteat  digitis  adamas,  Bepyllus  in  aure, 
Non  sum  divinus,  sed  scio  quid  cupias.” 


“ 0 Glycere,  in  that  you  paint  so  much, 

Your  hair  is  so  bedeclct  in  order  such, 

With  rings  on  lingers,  bracelets  in  your  ear, 
Although  no  prophet,  tell  I can,  1 fear.” 


X'lUil  3UU1  > ill  HO,  ovu  ovw  r m 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice  ; as  many  times 
they  do,  that  instead  of  a lady  he  loves  a cap  and  a feather,  instead  of  a maid 
that  should  have  verum  color em,  corpus  solidum  et  succi  plenum  { as  Lhserea 
describes  his  mistress  in  the  8 poet),  a painted  face,  a ruff-band,  fair  and  fine 
linen,  a coronet,  a flower  (fc  Naturcsque  putat  quod  fuit  artificis),  a wiought 
waistcoat  he  dotes  on,  or  a pied  petticoat,  a pure  dye  instead  of  a proper 
woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich-furred  conies,  their  cases  aie  fai  better 
than  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a cinnamon  tree,  which  is  deare  rthan 
the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  far  more  precious  than  the  r 
inward  endowments.  ’Tis  too  commonly  so. 


“ u Auferimur  cultu  et  gemmis,  auroque  teguntur 
Omnia  ; pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui.” 


“ With  gold  and  jewels  all  is  covered, 
And  with  a strange  lire  we  are  won, 
(While  she’s  the  least  part  of  herself) 
And  with  such  baubles  quite  undone.” 


Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a whole  winter  sometimes  and  wl 
not  be  seen  but  by  torch  or  candlelight,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  pre- 
paration may  be,  when  they  have  no  business,  but  only  to  show  themselves  . 

Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsce. 

“ x For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  seen, 

Or  what  is't  to  be  seen,  if  not  admir’d, 

And  though  admir’d,  unless  m love  desir  d t 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gait,  which  y Philo  Judseus  reprehends 
them  for  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  indecent 

attires)  s^aritical  tricksf>«w  genis, 

oculis  &c  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders,  and  ointments  in  public,  flock 
to  hear  sermons  so  frequent!  is  it  for  devotion  1 or  rather,  as  ’Basil  tells  them, 
to  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  see  fashions  3 for  as  he  saith,  commonly  they 
come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such  curious  compliments,  with  such 
gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a dancing-school,  a stage-play, 
bawdy-house,  fitter  than  a church. 

“ When  such  a she-priest  comes  her  mass  to  say, 

Twenty  to  one  they  all  forget  to  pray.  _ , 

« They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  mtn-tyrs  and  religima 
otherwise  i what  is  their  end,  hut  to  deceive  and  mve.gle  young  men  I As 
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tow  takes  fire,  such  enticing  objects  produce  their  effect,  how  can  it  be  altered  i 
When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as  a Homer  feigns  in  one  of  his  hymns) 
in  her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken, 


* Chm  ante  ipsum  staret  Jovis  Alia,  videns  earn 
Anchises,  admirabatur  formain,  et  stupendas  vestes ; 
Erat  enim  induta  peplo,  igneis  radiis  splendidiore ; 
Habebat  quoque  torques  fulgidos,  flexiles  hailices, 
Tenernm  collum  ambiebant  monilia  pulchra, 

Aurea,  variegata." 


When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  first, 

He  was  amazed  to  see  her  in  her  tires; 

For  she  had  on  a hood  as  red  as  fire, 

And  glittering  chains,  and  ivy-twisted  spires, 
About  her  tender  neck  were  costly  brooches, 
And  necklaces  of  gold,  enamell'd  ouches." 


So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and 
ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  b Apollonius, 


“ Cunctas  verb  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor, 
Tantum  ab  aureis  fimbriis  resplendebat  jubar, 
Accenditque  in  oculis  dulce  desiderium.” 


‘ A lustre  followed  them  like  flaming  fire, 

And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beams, 
Which  in  his  eyes  provok’d  a sweet  desire." 


Such  a relation  we  have  in  0 Plutarch,  when  the  queens  came  and  offered  them- 
selves to  Antony,  “ d with  diverse  presents,  and  enticing  ornaments,  Asiatic 
allurements  with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  inveigle  the 
Romans,  that  no  man  could  contain  himself,  all  was  turned  to  delight  and 
pleasure.  The  women  transformed  themselves  to  Bacchus  shapes,  the  men- 
children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans  ; but  Antony  himself  was  quite  besotted  with 
Cleopatra’s  sweet  speeches,  philters,  beauty,  pleasing  tires : for  when  she  sailed 
along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible  pomp  in  a gilded  ship,  herself 
dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Cupids, 
Anthony  was  amazed,  and  rapt  beyond  himself.”  Heliodorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in 
Dameneta,  stepmother  to  Cnemon,  “whom  she6  saw  in  his  scarfs,  rings,  robes, 
and  coronet,  quite  mad  for  the  love  of  him.”  It  was  Judith’s  pantofles  that 
ravished  the  eyes  of  Holofemes.  And  f Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
that  seeing  his  wife  the  first  time  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly 
love  her.  If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  dothglSraomi 
give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz?  and  b Judith,  seeking  to  captivate 
Holofernes,  washed  and  anointed  herself  with  sweet  ointments,  dressed  her 
hair,  and  put  on  costly  attires.  The  riot  in  this  kind  hath  been  excessive  in 
times  past  ; no  man  almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed, 

“ * Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo, 

Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera,” 

“ one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  pei’fumed  hairs, ”ke£  rosa 
canos  odorati  capillos  Assyriaque  nardo.  What  strange  things  doth  'Sue ton 
relate  in  this  matter  of  Caligula’s  riot  ? And  Pliny,  lib.  12.  & 13.  Read  more 
in  Dioscorides,  IJlmus,  Arnoldus,  Randoletius  de  fuco  et  decor atione  ; for  it  is 
now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old  (so  m Seneca  records),  officince  sunt  odores  coquen- 
tium.  omen  are  bad  and  men  worse,  no  difference  at  all  between  their  and 
our  times;  “ good  manners  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wanton- 
ness, m tricking  up  themselves  men  go  beyond  women,  they  wear  harlots’ 
colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,”  hie  mulier,  hcec  vir,  more  like 
players,  butterflies,  baboons,  apes,  antics,  than  men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover, 
we  are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hierome  said  of  old, 

U no  Jiho viUarum  msunt  pretia,  uno  lino  decies  seslertium  inseritur;  ’tis  an 
oi  cinary  thing  to  put  a thousand  oaks  and  a hundred  oxen  into  a suit  of  apparel, 
to  wear  a whoie  manor  on  his  back.  What  with  shoe-ties,  hangers,  points 

monied  featherS)  scarfs’ bands»  cuffs,  &c„  in  a short  space  their  whole1  patri- 
nies  aie  consumed.  Heliogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  i 


in 


1 Hymno  Vcneri  dicato. 


formam  suam  Antonio  Regia  domo  ornatnqno  certantes,  sese  ao 

aurata  puppi,  ipsa  ad  similitudinem  Veneris  ZH  ,,t1I,P“^dib.1.1  P°n,Pa  Pcr  Cydnum  fluvium  nuvigarent 
vi, f—  - . venuis  ornala,  puellaj  Grains  similes,  pueri  Cupidinibus,  Antonius  ad 


menUs8exddiitL.tUS‘  f Lib.  de  hb.’prop  Ruth  iiT^hr™  ?ri™um.  “spexit  Ciiemonem;  ex  potestata 
lcap.27.  m Enist.  90  , hCap.ix.fi,  iJuv.  Set.  G.  k Hor.  lib.  2.  Od.  1 1. 

muiHlitias  antecessinius.  colores  in^retrleiorv^ri  su^mu.^t/.^ow  ex,tlng"ltur’  P Polit>'ra  corporis  muliebres 
ambulamus,  nut.  quaist.lib  7 cap  31  “ sumimus'  ttnel°  ct  gradu  suspendimus  gradum,  non 
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his  age  for  wearing  jewels  in  his  shoes,  a common  tiling  in  our  times,  not  for 
emperors  and  princes,  but  almost  for  serving  men  and  tailors ; all  the  flowers, 
stars,  constellations,  gold  and  precious  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their 
shoes.  To  repress  the  luxury  of  those  Roman  matrons,  there  was  0 Lex  V aleria 
and  Oppia,  and  a Cato  to  contradict ; but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride 
and  insolency  of  our  days,  the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kind.  Lucullus’s  ward- 
robe is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens;  and  a cobbler’s  wife  in  Venice,  a 
courtesan  in  .Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  a queen,  if  our  geographers  say 
true : and  why  is  all  this  1 “Why  do  they  glory  in  their  jewels  (as  p he  saith) 
or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes  l why  is  all  this  cost1?  to  incite 
men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust.  They  pretend  decency  and  ornament ; but 
let  them  take  heed,  that  while  they  set  out  their  bodies  they  do  not  damn  their 
souls;”  ’tis  q Bernard’s  counsel:  “shine  in  jewels,  stink  in  conditions;  have 
purple  robes,  and  a torn  conscience.”  Let  them  take  heed  of  Isaiah  s pro- 
phecy, that  their  slippers  and  attires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls, 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  veils,  wimples,  crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linen,  hoods, 
lawns,  and  sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burned,  and  stink  upon  a 
sudden.  And  let  maids  beware,  as  rCyprian  adviseth,  “that  while  they 

wander  too  loosely  abroad,  they  lose  not  their  virginities:’’  and  like  Egyptian 

temples,  seem  fair  without,  but  prove  rotten  carcases  within.  How  much 
better  were  it  for  them  to  follow  that  good  counsel  of  Tertullian!  “ To  have 
their  eyes  painted  with  chastity,  the  Woicl  of  God  inserted  into  their  ears, 
Christ’s  yoke  tied  to  the  hair,  to  subject  themselves  to  their  husbands.  It 
they  would  do  so,  they  should  be  comely  enough,  clothe  themselves  with  the 
silk  of  sanctity,  damask  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted, 
they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a suitor “let  whores  and  queans  prank  up 
themselves,  Get  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  ceruse,  they  are  but 
fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a corrupt  soul : if  ye  be  good,  honest,  virtuous,  and 
religious  matrons,  let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and  God 
himself  your  love  and  desire.”  Mulier  recte  olet,  ubi  nihil  olet,  then  a woman 
smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel 
(Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a virgin,  or  virtuous  woman,  quam 
virgini  puclor,  as  chastity  is:  more  credit  in  a wise  mans  eye  and  judgmen 
they  cret  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  than  they  that  are  set  out  with 

baubles,  as  a butcher’s  meat  is  with  pricks,  puffed  up,  anc  .ado™ed * “ 

many  jays  with  variety  of  colours.  It  is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  virtimus 
Roman  lady,  great  Scipio’s  daughter,  Titus  Sempronius  wife  and  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  m company  with  a companion,  a stiange 
gentlewoman  (some  light  housewife  belike,  that  was  dressed  like  a May  lady, 
and  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  “was  Gnore  solicitous  of  her  head-tire  than 
of  her  health,  that  spent  her  time  between  a comb  and  a glass.  andhadiatlie 
be  fair  than  honest  (as  Cato  said),  and  have  the  commonwealth  turned  topsy 
tuiwy  than  her  tires  marred) ;”  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of  her  fine  robe, 
and  fewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman  matron  to  show  hers:  Cornelia  kept  he 
in  talk  till  her  children  came  from  school  and  these,  said  f^vemy je^  ^ 
and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a proud,  vain,  fantastical,  housewife.  How  much 

o Liv.  lib.  4.  dec.  4.  PQuid  exultas  in  pulchrltndine  panni?  Qmd  .lortato  in 
ad  libidinosum  incendium  t Mat.  Bossnj i de  “’Sip  '3  17?  r De  virginali  habitu ; dum  ornari 

moribus  sorde.it,  purpuvaia  vestis,  c Jfe1® “ “ Clemens  Alexandrians,  lib.  de  pulchr.  anims, 

caltius,  dum  evugnrl  virgines  volunt • ,LS  yerecundia,  inferentes  in  aures  sermoncm  dei,  annectentes 
ibid.  8 Lib. 2.  de  cultu  mulierum,  oculos  depittoa  voi  ecuna  a,  ui  e ornat!B : vestite  vos  senco  pro- 

crinibus  jugum  Christi,  caput  mantis  at^t  pigmeutatie  deum  habebitis  amatorem.  ‘Suas 

bitatis,  bysaino  sanctitatia,  purprn a pudiuti* , nra  aprunirant  fomenta  libidlnum,  et  corrupt®  menus 
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better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go  civilly  and  decently, 
Honestce  mulieris  instar  quce  utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est,  ad  ea  tantum  quibus 
opus  est,  to  use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when  they 
need  it,  than  to  consume  it  in  riot,  beggar  their  husbands,  prostitute  them- 
selves, inveigle  others,  and  peradventure  damn  their  own  souls  1 How  much 
more  would  it  be  to  their  honour  and  credit  1 Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said 
of  Blesilla,  “ y Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Gauls,  Papyrius  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  Scipio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her  temperance;”  pulla  semper  veste, 
&c.,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly,  vain-glory,  all  such  in- 
ordinate, furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  I am  over  tedious,  I confess,  and  whilst  I stand  gaping  after  fine  clothes, 
there  is  another  great  allurement  (in  the  world’s  eye  at  least),  which  had  like 
to  have  stolen  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  money,  veniunt  d dote  sagittce,  money 
makes  the  match;  Move*  ugyvgo v fiXMouatv:  ’tis  like  sauce  to  their  meat,  cum 
came  condimentum,  a good  dowry  with  a wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  hear  but 
of  a great  portion  a rich  heir,  are  more  mad  than  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous 
ornaments,  and  those  good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford,  they  acare  not 
tor  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  money. 

W b Piinnn  a!  /A  A X 


“b  Canes  et  equos  (5  Cyrne)  quEerimus 
Nobiles,  et  a bona  progenie ; 

Mai  am  vero  uxorem,  malique  patris  filiam 
Ducere  non  curat  vir  bonus, 

Modo  ei  magnam  dotem  afferat.” 


Our  dogs  and  horses  still  from  the  best  breed 
We  carefully  seek,  and  well  may  they  speed : 
But  for  our  wives,  so  they  prove  wealthy, 

1 an-  or  foul,  we  care  not  what  they  be.” 


firehtl  be  Tch>  iheVhVS  r,ir’  fine’  absolute  and  perfect,  .then  they  burn  like 
file,  they  love  her  dearly,  hke  pig  and  pie,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves 

ff  they  may  not  have  her.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  these  days,  as\i  a youn  " 

Turn-  anTt Wh shT h “ ^ n SaJ’  f°r  a }Te  0f  gold » “ sinum  aur°  onus°. 
m and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a tooth  in  her  head 

neither  good  conditions,  nor  a good  face,  a natural  fool,  but  only  rich  she  shall 

have  twenty  young  gallants  to  be  suitors  in  an  instant.  As  she  said  £ Sue 

tomus,  non  me,  sed  mea  ambiunt,  ’tis  not  for  her  sake  but  fm-  W lor,  l 

rsxt  :iTllent  matci  * 'r  <- •safrss  — 

old.  6 7 maid  “*  *"*  “ an 

“°Bis  puer  effoeto  quamvis  balbntiat  ore, 

Pnma  legit  rar®  tam  culta  roseta  pueils,’* 

sr? periapa  *? m ** 

he  have  land  or  dmoney,she  will  have  MmbeforeTll^ti?^111^  nor  b°nesty’  if 
sit  dives  barbarus  Me  placet.  “ If  he  be  rich  heis  tb^  Dummod° 

a proper  man,  she  will  go  to  Jacaktraa  or  Tidore  wit“hkn .* 

monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles  Gooseppm  q,v  a with  him,  Galesimus  de 

And  as  Philemasinm In^AnXneL^ told t*  Laff ^ 
vana,  liang  him  that  hath  no  money  “ 'tis  to  mT  ahsi'M  °f  <jenlo  omnia 
•without  means,”  ^trouble  me  not  I’ll  i PurPose  to  talk  of  marriage 
^11,  “ I’ll  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  let  °thers  do  as 

of  her  mind,  h De  moribus  ?,//■,  ' airitain  me  fine  and  brave.”  Most  are 
inquire  after  them  another  time^v  1 ques^\  for  llia  conditions,  she  shall 
every  body  gone  home,  i Lucian’s  I ZZ*  & 13  d°ne’  the  matcb  made,  and 
many  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suitors^  FtT^i  a pr°per  y°UnS  maid’  and  had 
merchant,  <fcc.;  but  she  forsook  th  ’ n I iec  e3’  a senator’s  son,  Melissus,  a 
« Lucian.  ' ...I  I00"  thGm  ^ f°r  °ne  Pa8si-,  a base,  hirsute,  bal’d- 


1 Lucian  ;v  . „ - “ooruo,  a.  uusb,  nilSUbe,  Dald- 
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pated  knave ; but  why  was  it  ? “ His  father  lately  died  and  left  him  sol© 

heir  of  his  goods  and  lands.”  This  is  not  amongst  your  dust  worms  alone, 
poor  snakes  that  will  prostitute  their  souls  for  money,  but  with  this  bait  you 
may  catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.  That  proud 
upstart  domineering  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  viceroy 
in  his  absence,  as  kNubrigensis  relates  it,  to  fortify  himself,  and  maintain  his 
greatness,  propinquarum  suarum  connubiis,  plurimos  sibi  potentes  et  nobilei 
devincire  curavit,  married  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of  Normandy 
by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad  to  accept 
of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews,  &c.  Et 
quis  tarn pr ceclar am  affinitalem  sub  spe  magnoe  promotionis  non  optaret  ? Who 
would  not  have  done  as  much  for  money  and  preferment!  as  mine  author  ’adds. 
V ortiger,  King  of  Britain,  married  Bowena  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon 
prince,  his  mortal  enemy ; but  wherefore  1 she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry. 
Iagello,  the  great  Duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mightily  enamoured  on 
Hedenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from  a Pagan,  and  was  baptized 
himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  all  his  subjects  for  her  sake : but  why 
was  it  1 she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Poland,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both 
kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charles  the  Great  was  an  earnest  suitor  to 
Irene  the  Empress,  but,  saith  m Zonarus,  ob  regnum,  to  annex  the  empire  of 
the  East  to  that  of  the  West.  Yet  what  is  the  event  of  all  such  matches,  that 
are  so  made  for  money,  goods,  by  deceit,  or  for  burning  lust,  quos  fceda  libido 
conjunxit,  what  follows  1 they  are  almost  mad  at  first,  tut  tis  a mere  flash, 
as  chaff  and  straw  soon  fired,  burn  vehemently  for  a while,  yet  out  in  a 
moment  ; so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning  lust ; 
where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  virtue,  religion,  education, 
and  the  like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  instead  of  love  comes 
Late;  for  joy,  repentance  and  desperation  itself.  Eranciscus  Barbaras  in  his 
first  book  de  re  uxoria,  c.  5,  hath  a story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in 
love  with  a common  whore,  and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad  for  her;  his  father 
having  no  more  sons  let  him  enjoy  her;  “ 11  but  after  a few  days,  the  young 
man  began  to  loath,  could  not  so  much  as  endure  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one 
madness  fell  into  another.”  Such  event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers;  and 
he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects,  let  them  look  for  no  better  success 
than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen,  Vulcan  with  Y enus,  Theseus  with  Phseclia, 
Minos  with  Pasiphiie,  and  Claudius  with  Messalina;  shame,  sonow,  niiseiy, 
melancholy,  discontent. 


Subsect.  IV. — Importunity  and  Opportunity  of  Time,  Place,  Conference , 
Discourse,  Singing,  Dancing,  Music,  Amorous  Tales,  Objects,  Kissing,  Fa- 
miliarity, Tokens,  Presents,  Bribes,  Promises,  Protestations,  dears,  Sjc. 


All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a distance  ; I will  come 
nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love,  which  are  conference,  kissing,  dalliance, 
discourse,  singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  ifcc.,  which  as  so 
many  Si7 rens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  1.2,  “ °It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a maid’s  affection  by  her  eyes 
alone,  but  you  must  say  something  that  shall  be  more  available,  and  use  sue  i 
other  forcible  engines;  therefore  take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers 


kLib.  3.  cap.  14.  quisnobilium  co  tempore,  slbl  ant  flllo  ant "fpotl usorern 
aliquam  propinquarum  ejus  non  acciperet  obvns  manibiwf  Quanmi  tu:  .m ^ ci  c nLji»do 

Angliam  ejus  rei  gratia.  1 Alexander  Gagumus  S arm  at.  P . ' , et  al)  !C(fritudine  liberatus  in 

statiin  deferbuit,  fastidium  cseplt,  et  quod,  in  ea  tantopere  adama  P ^ satisfsed  eflicacius  aliquid 

angorem  incidit.  ° De  puellm  voluntate  pericu }"»  : constringe,  atquo 

agere  oportet,  iblque  etiam  machinam  alteram  adhibere . “ “ f , hSusmodi  aspernabitur,  turn 

Inter  stringenduin  suspira ; si  hsec  agentem  fequo  se  ammo  feret,  neque  facta  nujusmom  »pe 
yero  doiuinain  appclla,  ej  usque  collum  suaviare. 
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hard,  and  sigh  withal;  if  she  accept  this  in  good  part,  and  seem  not  to  be 
much  averse,  then  call  her  mistress,  take  her  about  the  neck  and  kiss  her,” 
&c.  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or 
coming  together,  ingress,  egress,  and  regress;  letters  and  commendations 
may  do  much,  outward  gestures  and  actions : but  when  they  come  to  live 
near  one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  a house,  love  is 
kindled  on  a sudden.  Many  a serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and 
importunity  inveigles  his  master’s  daughter,  many  a gallant  loves  a dowdy, 
many  a gentleman  runs  upon  his  wife’s  maids;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their 
men,  as  the  queen  in  Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf,  many  matches  are  so  made 
in  haste,  and  they  are  compelled  as  it  were  by  pnecessity  so  to  love,  which  had 
they  been  free,  come  in  company  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many 
places  afford,  or  compared  them  to  a third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon 
anot  her.  Or  had  not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered, 
t ey  would  have  loathed  and  contemned  those  whom,  for  want  of  better  choice 
•n  i°'»  f objects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on,  and  by  reason  of  their  hot  blood, 
idle  fife,  full  diet,  &c.,  are  forced  to  dote  upon  them  that  come  next.  And 
many  times  those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other, 
but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  other’s  carriage,  like 
Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  q comedy,  and  in  whom  they  find  many  faults, 
by  this  living  together  in  a house,  conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like 
ailuiements,  begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

greatest  motive  that  Potiphar’s  wife  had  to  dote  upon  Joseph, 
and  Clitiphon  upon  Leucippehis  uncle’s  daughter,  because  the  plague  being 
at  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  for  a time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at 
the  table,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius,  lib.  2.  (which,  though  it  be  but 
a fiction,  is  grounded  upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express  the  passions 
overs,)  be  had  opportunity  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a while  to 
kiss  and  handle  her  paps,  &c,  6 which  made  him  almost  mad.  Ismenius  the 
the  hke  confession  in  Eustathius,  lib.  1,  when  he  came  first  to 
Sosthene  s house,  and  sat  at  table  with  Cratistes  his  friend,  Ismene,  Sosthene’s 
c airghter,  waiting  on  them  “ with  her  breasts  open,  arms  half  bare  ” Nuda 
pedem,  discmcta  smum,  spoliata  lacertos:  after  the  Greek  fashion  in  those 
imes,  Was  media  plus  parte  lacertos , as  Daphne  was  when  she  fled  from 

S b him  mUCh>>  WaS  Wer  *>  g-e  attendance  on  Mm 

eyes,  caurtii 

Hush  when  she  met  him:  and  by  th^mins'flrS’Se  T'"°  hl3 ‘aad’  and 

compressions,  kissintrs  wHno-inrr  u i , ineAcuPj  by  which  mutual 
videbar  sorbillare  virginem  I sinned  nml  ^ rea,ding  of  feefc’  &c-  fysam  mihi 
drunk  in  love  uponTZdden K ft"?,  ‘-PP  ” tiU  a‘  length  1 ™ 
maid  by  chance  l Phiiocharinus,  in  y Aristametus,  met  a fair 

back  at  him  again,  and  smileTwfflml.  ™’  ^ l0°ked  ba°k  at  her’  she  looked 

‘ primugi  Pnmusque  inalorum 


P Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  pudding  Q Qv*nir«« _ ” — 

non  aspemnntltt  inest  jucnndit^  et  attfectatus SJ.'“k8pearo-,  r Tatius,  lib.  I.  « m mammarum  attractn 
cubitum  nuda,  coram  astans  . , ‘Mantuan.  “Ovlil  Mel  ih™™’ 
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It  was  tlie  sole  cause  of  his  farther  acquaintance,  and  love  that  undid  him. 
m0  nullis  tutum  credere  blanditiis. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circumstances,  are  so  forcible 
motives,  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  two  young  folks  equal  in  years  to  live 
together,  and  not  be  in  love,  especially  in  great  houses,  princes’  courts,  where 
they  are  idle  in  summo  gradu,  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  other- 
wise how  to  spend  their  time.  b Illic  Hippolitum  pone,  Priapus  exit.  Achilles 
was  sent  by  his  mother  Thetis  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  iEgean  sea  (where 
Lycomedes  then  reigned)  in  his  nonage  to  be  brought  up ; to  avoid  that  hard 
destiny  of  the  oracle  (he  should  be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy) : and  for  that 
cause  was  nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst  the  king’s  children  in  a woman’s 
habit : but  see  the  event : he  compressed  Deidamia,  the  king’s  fair  daughter, 
and  had  a fine  son,  called  Pyrrhus,  by  her.  Peter  Abelard  the  philosopher, 
as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  uncle  to  teach  Heloise 
his  lovely  niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  committed 
agnam  tenellam  famelico  lupo,  I use  his  own  words,  he  soon  got  her  good  will, 
plura  erant  oscula  quam  senlentice,  and  he  read  more  ot  love  than  any  other 
lecture;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea ; primum  domo  conjuncti,  inde 
animis,  &c.  But  when  as  I say,  nox,  vinum,  et  adolescentia,  youth,  wine,  and 
night,  shall  concur,  nox  amoris  et  quietis  conscia,  ’tis  a wonder  they  be  not  all 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love;  for  youth  is  benigna in  nmorem,  et  prona 
materies,  a very  combustible  matter,  naptha  itself,  the  fuel  of  love’s  fire,  and 
most  apt  to  kindle  it.  If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an  ordinary  house,  you 
shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  least,  and  amongst  idle  persons 
how  should  it  be  otherwise!  “ hiving  at  c Home,  saith  Aretine  s Lucretia,  in 
the  flower  of  my  fortunes,  rich,  fair,  young,  and  so  well  brought  up,  my  con- 
versation,  age,  beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the  world  admire  and  love  me. 
Night  alone,  that  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire,  and  they  are  so 
cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best  advantage  of  it : Many  a 
gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  herself  of  her  imperfections,  paintings,  impos- 
tures, will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  dCastilio  noteth,  in  the  night, 
Diemut  glis  odit,  tcedarum  lucem  super  omnia  mavvdt,  she  hateth  the  day  like 
a dormouse,  and  above  all  things  loves  torches  and  candlelight,  and  if  she 
must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  e in  a mercer  s shop,  a vei) 
obfuscate  and  obscure  sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it:  A ode  latent 
mendee,  and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means.  Gomesius 
lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c.  22.  gives  instance  in  a Florentine  gentleman,  that  was  so 
deceived  with  a wife,  she  was  so  radiantly  set  out  with  rings  and  jewels,  lawns, 
scarfs,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that  the  young  man  took  her 
to  be  a goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight) ; but  after  the  wedding 
solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next  morning  withou  t her  tires,  and  in 
a clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  a lean,  yellow,  shrivelled,  &c.,  such  a beast  y 
creature  in  his. eyes,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  her.  . uc 
matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no  other  opportum  y o 
woo  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or,  as  ‘in  Turkey,  see  them  at  a distance,  they 
must  interchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they  come  to  be  marne  , 
and  then  as  Sardus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  de  morb.  gent,  and  8 Bohemus  relate  of  those 
old  Lacedemonians,  “the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chamber,  with  her  h.m 
girt  about  her,  the  bridegroom  comes  in  and  unties  the  knot,  and  must  not  se 
her  at  all  by  daylight  till  such  time  as  he  is  made  a father  by  her.  In  tflose 


a Propertius.  b Ovid.  amor.  lib.  2.  .log.  2.  “ Place  modesty  Itself  In 

• Konue  vivens  flore  fortumc,  et  opulentlw  men,  iJS^mercatonim  pannl.  fliusbeq.  epist 

expetibilem,  &c.  d De  Aullc.  1.  I . faL  S3,  • me* £itorum  panm^  clngulum 

BParanympha  in  cubiculum  adduefca  cnpillos  ad  eiitim  rcterob  t , . I 
6olvcbat,  ucc  prius  sponsum  aspexit  interdiu  quam  ex  ilia  factus  cssU  i ai  . 
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hotter  countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day;  but  in  our  northern 
parts,  amongst  Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Britons,  the  continent  of  Scandia 
and  the  rest,  we  assume  more  liberty  in  such  cases ; we  allow  them,  as  Bo- 
hernus  saith,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modo  absit  lascivia,  in  cauponem 
ducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and  dance,  so  that  it  be  modestly 
done,  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together.  And  ’tis  not  amiss,  though 
1 Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other  of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly 
against  it;  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at  some  drunken 
matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly  feasts.  “ k A young,  pittivanted, 
trim-bearded  fellow ’’saith  Hierome,  “will  come  with  a company  of  compliments, 
and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing  your  fingers,  will  so  be 
enticed,  or  entice : one  drinks  to  you,  another  embraceth,  a third  kisseth,  and 
all  this  while  the  fiddler  plays  or  sings  a lascivious  song ; a fourth  singles  you 
out  to  dance,  ]one  speaks  by  beck  and  signs,  and  that  which  he  dares  not  say, 
signifies  by  passions ; amongst  so  many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasure, 
lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds,  and  scarce  can  a man  live 
honest  amongst  feastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings.”  For  as  he 
goes  on,  “ m she  walks  along,  and  with  the  ruffling  of  her  clothes,  makes  men 
look  at  her,  her  shoes  creak,  her  paps  tied  up,  her  waist  pulled  in  to  make  her 
look  small,  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears,  her 
upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  sometimes  tarries  to  show  her  naked 
shoulders,  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in  all  haste,  which 
voluntarily ^she  showed.  “And  not  at  feasts,  plays,  pageants,  and  such 
assemblies,  but  as  Chrysostom  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in  practice  “at 
service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself.”  If  such  dumb  shows 
signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move,  what  shall  they  do 
that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse 
and  dalliance.  What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleaguered  on  all  sides  1 


aQnem  tot,  tam  roseae  petunt  puellae, 

Quem  cultee  cupiunt  nurus,  amorque 
Omnis  undique  et  undecunque  et  usque, 
Omnis  ambit  Amor,  Venusque  Hymenque.” 


After  whom  so  many  rosy  maids  inquire, 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loving  wights  desire. 
In  every  place,  still,  and  at  all  times  sue. 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddesses  do  woo.” 


_____  O buviuoiWM  UU  » UU. 

How  shall  he  contain  1 The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a pretty  pleashm 
speech  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  itself  to  captivate  a young  man" 
but  when  a good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  "speech 
pleasant  discourse,  sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  Enchant. 

in  thl  Mml  abovenilS  if  ^ T couritj7women,  to  have  an  excellent  faculty 
in  this  kind,  above  all  other  nations,  and  amongst  them  the  Florentine  ladies  • 

andXh^  f°man  anp  Vene.tian,  courtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing  tongues! 
mid  such ^eiegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a saint 

’ ■ P'  aie  fascivientium  delicice,  the  chief  delight  of  lovers. 


1 Serm.  cont.  concub.  kLib  2 on*  f i m? 

barbatulus  quispiam  manum,  sustentabit  iassam  "pt  nrnVTiL  vk'&inern  et  viduam  epist.  10.  dabit  til 

tur  alius  nutibus,  ct  quicquid  metuit  diccre  siirnlflPp»h?t  aut  t,entabltur  aut  tentabit,  Ac.  1 Loom 

etiam  ferreas  mentes  libido  domat.  Difilcilb  inter  cniibm . U8‘  llas  tantas  voluptatum  illecebrf 

£»fteeantqu^dM  In  ,aonp00Hxf  ?a"P^ 

loquitur  Ovid.  3.  dc  art  amamii. 
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must  needs  be  a great  enticement.  Parthenis  was  so  taken.  8 Mi  vox  ista 
avidd  haurit  ab  aure  animam;  O sister  Harpedona  (she  laments)  I am  undone, 
“ 1 bow  sweetly  be  sings,  I’ll  speak  a bold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that 
ever  I saw  in  my  life:  O bow  sweetly  be  sings,  I die  for  bis  sake,  O that  be 
would  love  me  again!”  If  thou  didst  but  bear  her  sing,  saitb  u Lucian, 
a thou  wouldst  forget  father  and  mother,  forsake  all  thy  friends,  and  follow 
her.”  Helena  is  highly  commended  by  x Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet 
voice  and  music;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  and  Daphnis  in  the  same 
Edyllion, 

“ Quam  111)1  os  dulce  est,  et  vox  amabilis,  6 Daphni,  I “How  sweet  a face  hath  Daphne,  how  lovely  a voice  . 

Jueundius  est  audire  te  canentem,  quam  mel  lingere  1"  | Honey  Itself  is  not  so  pleasant  in  my  choice.” 


A sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers.  Those  Samian  singing 
wenches,  Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  Agathocleia,  regiis  diadematibus  insultdrunt , 
insulted  over  kings  themselves,  as  y Plutarch  contends.  Centum  luminibus 
cinctum  caput  Argus  habebat,  Argus  had  a hundred  eyes,  all  so  charmed  by  one 
silly  pipe,  that  he  lost  his  head.  Clitiphon  complains  in  z Tatius  of  Leucippe’s 
sweet  tunes,  “ he  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  a pretty 
song  to  it  in  commendations  of  a rose,  out  of  old  Anacreon  belike; 


“ Rosa  honor  decusque  florum, 
Rosa  flos  odorque  divum, 
Hominum  rosa  est  voluptas, 
Decus  ilia  Gratiarum, 
Florente  amoris  hora, 

Rosa  suavium  Diones,”  &c. 


“ Rose  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 
Rose  delight  of  higher  powers, 
;Rose  thejoy  of  mortal  men, 

Rose  the  pleasure  of  fine  women. 
Rose  the  Grace’s  ornament, 

Rose  Dione’s  sweet  content,” 


To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a melodious  air  upon  her  golden  wired  harp 
or  lute,  I know  not  well  whether,  played  and  sang,  and  that  transported  him 
beyond  himself,  “ and  that  ravished  his  heart.”  It  was  J ason’s  discourse  as 
much  as  his  beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea 
so  much. 


“ a Delectabatur  enim 

Animus  simul  forma  dulcibusque  verbis." 

It  was  Cleopatra’s  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveigled  Antony, 
above  the  rest  of  her  enticements.  Verba  liganl  hominem,  ut  taurorum  cornua 
fanes,  “ as  bulls’  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  men’s  hearts  with  pleasant 
words.”  “ Her  words  burn  as  fire,”  Eccles.  ix.  10.  Roxalana  bewitched 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  Shore’s  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Edward 
the  Fourth,  b Omnibus  una  omnes  surripuit  Veneres.  The  wife  of  Bath  in 
Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

Some  folic  desire  us  for  riches, 

Some  for  shape,  some  for  fairness, 

Some  for  that  she  can  sing  or  dance, 

Some  for  gentleness,  or  for  dalliance. 

0 Peter  Aretine’s  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  herself,  “ I counter- 
feited honesty,  as  if  I had  been  virgo  virginissima,  more  than  a vestal  virgin,  I 
looked  like  a wife,  I was  so  demure  and  chaste,  I did  add  such  gestures,  tunes, 
speeches,  signs  and  motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spectators  and  auditors 
were  stupified,  enchanted,  fastened  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many  stocks  and 
stones.”  Many  silly  gentlewomen  are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a company 
of  gulls  and  swaggering  companions,  that  frequently  belie  noblemen  s favours, 
rhyming  Coribantiasmi,ThrasoneanRhadomantes  or  Bombomachides,  that  have 
nothing  in  them  but  a few  player’s  ends  and  compliments,  vain  braggadocians, 
impudent  intruders,  that  can  discourse  at  table  of  knights  and  lords’  combats,  like 


* “The  sweet  sound  of  his  voice  reanimates  my  soul  through  my  covetous  cars.”  me 

lih  1 PTilst  5 Guam  suave  cun  it ! verbum  audax  dixi,  omnium  quos  vidi  formoslsslmus ; ntinam  amare  me 
dignetof  ■MmagSnesTsi  Luknte,n  audieris,  ita  demulcebcre,  ut  parentum  ot  paUiat  stat  m obUv^ri^ 
x Kdvll  18  neque  sane  ulia  sic  Cytharam  pulsare  novit  y Amatono  Dlalogo.  PuellamCyt 

rane&em  vSL  * Apollonhls,  Argonaut.  1 . 3,  “The  mind  is  delighted  as  much  by  eloquence  u lwjh 
^Catullus.  0 ParnodidaScalo dial.  Ital.  Latin,  interp.  Jasper.  Barthio,  Germ,  buigcbam  honestatem 

vlllflquam  Virginia  vestalis,  intuebar  oculis  uxoris,  addebam  gestus,  &c. 
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d Lucian’s  Leon tiscus, of  other' men’s  travels,  brave  adventures,  and  such  com- 
mon trivial  news,  I’ide,  dance,  sing  old  ballad  tunes,  and  wear  their  clothes  in 
fashion,  with  a good  grace;  a fine  sweet  gentleman,  a proper  man,  who  could 
not  love  him  ! She  will  have  him  though  all  her  friends  say  no,  though  she 
beg  with  him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toys,  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  &c.,  or  hearing  such  tales  of 
e lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa, 
Helen’s  waiting-woman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variis  concubitus 
tnodis,  and  after  her  Philenis  and  Elephantine;  or  those  light  tracts  oi 
f Aristides  Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians  in 
Crassus’  army  amongst  the  spoils,  Aretine’s  dialogues,  with  ditties,  love-songs, 
&c.,  must  needs  set  them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine, 
or  wanton  objects  of  what  kind  soever;  “no  stronger  engine  than  to  hear  or 
read  of  love  toys,  fables  and  discourses  (gone  saith),  and  many  by  this  means 
are  quite  mad.’  At  Abdera  in  Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides’  trage- 
dies being  played)  the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and 
those  pathetical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  “ O Cupid,  Prince 
of  Gods  and  men,”  &c.,  that  every  man  almost  a good  while  after  spake  pure 
iambics,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus’  speech,  “ O Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men.”  As  carmen,  boys  and  apprentices,  when  a new  song  is  published  with 
us,  go  singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets,  they  continually  acted  that 
tragical  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  man’s  mouth  was  “ O Cupid,”  in  every 
street,  “ 0 Cupid,”  in  every  house  almost,  “ O Cupid  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men,”  pronouncing  still  like  stage-players,  “O  Cupid;”  they  were  so 
possessed  all  with  that  rapture,  and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love  speech, 
they  could  not  a long  time  after  forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  “O 
Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,”  was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  belike  made 
Aristotle,  Poht.  lib.  7.  cap.  18.  forbid  young  men  to  see  comedies,  or  to  hear 
amorous  tales. 


“ b Hsec  igitur  Juvenes  nequam  facilesque  puellaa 
Inspiciant” 

“let  not  young  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters.”  And  this  made  the 
Romans,  as 'Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus’  temple  in  the  suburbs,  extra  murum, 
?ie  adolescent es  venereis . msuescant,  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  Eor 
what  will  not  such  an  object  do?  Ismenius,  as  he  walked  in  Sosthene’s  garden, 
emg  now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  many  k lascivious  pictures,  Thetis’  marriage, 
and  I know  not  what,  was  almost  beside  himself.  And  to  say  truth,  with  a 
lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to  see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  ? And 
much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an  actor  himself 

aUd  ^ Whi?’  a“ongSt  other  lascivious  provocations,  is  as  a 

Is  th?  i S°n^  and  aT  f°mble  batter?>  as  Sections,  Xenophon  thinks, 
as  the  poison  of  a spider;  a great  allurement,  a fire  itself,  procemium  awl 

°\  burniu.S  ,lust  (as  Apuleius  adds),  lust  itself 
Venus  quinta  parte  sui  nectams  imbmt,  a strong  assault,  that  conauers  em 

° ArntWs1 LucreP  for?f  C^omasgue  Ferro  seddomaris  osculo). 

Aretine  s Lucretia,  when  she  would  m kindness  overcome  a suitor  of 

anj 

anci  again,  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  otherwise  effect  she  made  him 
SO  speedy  and  willing  condescend.  And  lie  a contouSlaX— ' 

^De^uTurta^de^cH^composjtl!101  K^ncM^yhlu^^uuJm'ttdUnn'vftn?’^*^1'^3  In,Citati°  CSt’  Tathls«  >•  1- 

tiTius  C1  r 1pl?m°dI  fabuli'’  ,ltI  f,,rore"1  ‘ncenduntu?  h X “ ^ 1 ‘tif'® : 

imus,  1.1.  Picturai  parant  animum  ad  Vcncrcm  .fee  TTnrntin*  id  , iWl).  1.  c.  7.  kLusta- 
2)am  cubicnlo  suo  sic  specula  dicitur  habuisse  disnosif-n’  ntmmeim  ad  les  ven.ercas  intcmperantior  traditur : 
Suetonius  vit.  ejus.  1 0^2  imag,in?Jn  referent, 

quintessence  of  her  nectar.’’  n Helnsius.  “ You  may  connuer  with^h*  lath  lmbucd  "'ith  Hie 

u kiss.  0 Applico  me  ill!  proximus  et  "pisse  d?osc^ata^umpetoth°  by 
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non  deficit  incipitque  semper,  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  qbegin  as  at  first, 
basium  nullo  fine  terminatur,  sed  semper  recens  est,  and  hath  a fiery  touch 
with  it. 

“rTenta  modo  tangere  corpus. 

Jam  tuo  mellifluo  membra  calore  fluent." 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  Bet  me 
preessulum  deosculata  Fotis,  Catenatis  lacertis,  * Obtorto  valgiter  labello. 

“ u Valgiis  suaviis,  I Anima  tone  regra  et  saucia 

Bum  semiuico  suavio  I Concurrit  ad  labia  mihi. 

Meam  puellam  suayior, 

The  soul  and  all  is  moved ; x Jam  pluribus  osculis  labra  crepitabant,  animarum 
quoque  mixturam  facientes,  inter  mutuos  complexus  animas  anhelantes, 


“r  Hossimus  calentes 

Et  transfudimus  hinc  et  hinc  labellis 
Errantes  animas,  valete  curse.” 

“ They  breathe  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,  saith 
z Balthasar  Castilio,  “ change  hearts  and  spirits,  and  mingle  affections  as  they 
do  kisses,  and  it  is  rather  a connection  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.^  And 
although  these  kisses  he  delightsome  and  pleasant,  Ambrosial  kisses,  Suavi- 
olum  dulci  dulcius  Ambrosia, i,  such  as  b Ganymede  gave  Jupiter,  Nectar e sua- 
vias,  sweeter  than  Cnectar,  balsam,  honey,  d Oscula  merum  amorem  stillantia, 
love-dropping  kisses ; for 

11  The  gilliflower,  the  rose  is  not  so  sweet, 

As  sugared  kisses  be  when  lovers  meet:  ” 


Vet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gall, 


“eUt  ml  ex  Ambrosia  mutatum  jam  foret  illud 
Suaviolum  tristl  tristius  helleboro.” 


They  are  deceitful  kisses, 


“ f Quid  me  mollibus  implicas  lacertis  ? 
Quid  fallacibus  osculis  inescas  ? " &c. 


« At  first  Ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter, 
At  last  black  hellebore  was  not  so  bitter." 


•*  Why  dost  within  thine  arms  me  lap, 
And  with  false  kisses  me  entrap  ? ” 


They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse:  e Et  qu<B  me  perdunt,  oscula 
mille  dab  at,  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest 
kisses,  I deny  not,  osculum  charitatis , friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestal- 
virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c.  Oscuh  setisus,  brachiorvm 
amplexus,  kissing  and  embracing  are  proper  gifts  of  Nature  to  a man;  but 
these  are  too  lascivious  kisses,  h Implicuitque  suos  circum  mea  colla  lacertos,  &c. 
too  continuate  and  too  violent,  iBrachia  non  hederce,  non  vincunt  oscula 
conchce;  they  cling  like  ivy,  close  as  an  oyster,  bill  as  doves,  meretricious 
kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamento:  Tam  impresso  ore  (saith  'Lucian  ut 
vix  labia  detrahant,  inter  deosculandum  mordicantes,  turn  et  os  aperientes  quo- 
que  et  mammas  attrectantes,  &c.  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to  Gyton,  innumera 
oscula  dedit  non  repugnanti  puero,  cervicem  invadens,  innumerable  kisses,  &c. 
More  than  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses : as  those  that  ’ he  spake  of,  Accepturus 
ab  ipsa  venere  7 suavia,  <fcc.  with  such  other  obscenities  that  vain  lovers  use, 
which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons,  holds, 
every  kiss  a man  gives  his  wife  after  marriage,  be  mortale  peccatum,  a moita 
sin,  or  that  of  “Hierome,  Adulter  est  quisquis  in  tixorem  suam  ardetitior 
est  amator;  or  that  of  Thomas  Secund.  qumst.  154.  artic.  4.  contactus  e 

* Animus'  co^unghur^ct  spirltus*  eUam  nostei os^^um  In  umusqu^affpus^i^1^* 

mel,  &c.  Secundus bus.  4.  d Eustathius,  lib.  4.  _0P»tullUS'< r urn  canit aliment  solitis morsiunculls* 

Eleg.  18.  h Ovid.  “ She  folded  her  amis  around  my  neck  l 1 Apuleiu* 

et  cum  mammlllarum  pressiunculis.  Lip.  ant.  lec.  lib.  • t poat  'pp  n Avctlus  cam  complexua 

£ u- — “ 

“Lib.  1.  odvers.  Jovin.  cap.  30. 
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“ With  hecks  and  nods  he  first  began 
To  try  the  wench’s  mind, 

With  hecks  and  nods  and  smiles  again 
An  answer  he  did  find. 

And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  hy  the  hand, 

And  wrung  it  hard,  and  sighed  grievously, 

And  kiss’d  her  too,  and  woo'd  her  as  he  might,’ 
With  pity  me,  sweetheart,  or  else  1 die, 

And  with  such  words  and  gestures  as  there  past. 
He  won  his  mistress’  favour  at  the  last.” 


oSKidum  sit  mortale  peccatum,  or  that  of  Durand.  Rational,  lib.  1.  cap.  10. 
abstinere  debent  con  jug  es  d complexu,  toto  tempore  quo  solennitas  nuptiarum 
inter dicitur,  what  shall  become  of  all  such  “immodest  kisses  and  obscene 
actions,  the  forerunners  of  brutish  lust,  if  not  lust  itself!  What  shall  become 
of  them  that  often  abuse  their  own  wives'?  But  what  have  I to  do  with 
this? 

That  which  I aim  at,  is  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust;  to 
epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I have  hitherto  said,  with  a familiar  example 
out  of  that  elegant  Musseus,  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings 
of  Leander  and  Hero : they  began  first  to  look  one  on  another  with  a lascivious 
look, 

“ Obliqufe  intuens  Inde  nutibus, 

Nutibus  mutuisinducens  in  errorem  mentem  puell®. 

Et  ilia  e contra  nutibus  mutuis  juvenis 
Leandri  quod  amorem  non  renuit,  &c.  Inde 
Adibat  in  tenebris  tacitfe  quidem  stringens 
Roseos  puelke  digitos,  ex  imo  suspirabat 

Vehementer Inde 

Virginis  autem  bene  olens  collum  osculatus, 

Tale  verbum  ait  amoris  ictus  stimulo, 

Preces  audit  et  amoris  miserere  mei,  &c. 

Sic  fatus  recusantis  persuasit  mentem  puellte.” 

The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  by  Apollonius  in  his  Argonautics, 
between  Jason  and  Medea,  by  Eustathius  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of 
Ismenius  and  Ismene,  Achilles  Tatius  between  his  Clitophon  and  Leucippe, 
Chaucer’s  neat  poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ; and  in  that  notable  tale  in 
Petronius  of  a soldier  and  a gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  famous  all 
over  Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned  for  her  husband : the  soldier 

wooed  her  with  such  rhetoric  as  lovers  use  to  do, placitone  etiam  pugnabis 

amori  l &c.  at  last,  frangi  pertinaciam  passu  est,  he  got  her  good  will,  not 
only  to  satisfy  his  lust,  °but  to  hang  her  dead  husband’s  body  on  the  cross 
(which  he  watched  instead  of  the  thief’s  that  was  newly  stolen  away),  whilst 
he  wooed  her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  will  say,  but  they  have  most 
significant  morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  proceedings  of  dotiug 
lovers. 

Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrestlings, 
tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &c.  For  which  cause  belike. 
Godfridus,  lib.  2.  de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such 
provocations  are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  pthey  will,  and  will  not. 


“Malo  me  Galatea  petit  lasciva  puella, 

Et  fugit  ad  saiices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri." 


“ My  mistress  with  an  apple  woos  me, 

And  hastily  to  covert  goes 
To  hide  herself,  but  would  be  seen 
With  all  her  heart  before,  God  knows." 

Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased, 

“1  Yet  as  she  went  full  often  look’d  behind, 

And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  find 
To  linger  by  the  way,” 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 

“ Denegat  et  pugnat,  sed  vult  super  omnia  vinci.”  | “ She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length, 

. _ I In  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength.' 

Sometimes  they  lie  open  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding,  and 
wining  to  embrace,  to  take  a green  gown,  with  that  shepherdess  in  Theocritus, 
Adyl.  27.  to  let  their  coats,  &c.,  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to 
some,  as  they  spy  their  advantage ; and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so 
surly,  so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a colt,  catch  or  ride  a wild  horse, 
than  get  her  favour,  or  win  her  love,  not  a look,  not  a smile,  not  a kiss  for  a 
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kingdom.  r Aretine’s  Lucretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kind,  as  slie 
tells  her  own  tale,  “ Though  I was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair, 
yet  by  these  tricks  I seemed  to  be  far  more  amiable  than  I was,  for  that  which 
men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draws  on  their  affection  with  a most 
furious  desire.  I had  a suitor  loved  me  dearly  (said  she),  and  the  8 more  he 
gave  me,  the  more  eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I seemed  to  neglect,  to 
scorn  him,  and  which  I commonly  gave  others,  I would  not  let  him  see  me, 
converse  with  me,  no,  not  have  a kiss.  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him 
over  (for  him  only  I aimed  at)  I personated  my  own  servant  to  bring  in  a 
present  from  a Spanish  count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  count’s  servant,  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform : b Comes  de  monte 
Turco,  ‘ my  lord  and  master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a small  present,  and  part 
of  his  hunting,  a piece  of  venison,  a pheasant,  a few  partridges,  <fcc.  (all  which 
she  bought  with  her  own  money),  ( commends  his  love  and  service  to  you, 
desiring  you  to  accept  of  it  in  good  part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come 
and  see  you.’”  Withal  she.  showed  him  rings,  gloves,  scarfs,  coronets  which 
others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no  such  matter,  but  only  to  circumvent 
him.  u By  these  means  (as  she  concludes)  “ I made  the  poor  gentleman  so  mad, 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himself,  and  venture  his  dearest  blood  for  my 
sake.”  Philinna,  in  x Lucian,  practised  all  this  long  before,  as  it  shall  appear 
unto  you  by  her  discourse;  for  when  Diphilus  her  sweetheart  came  to  see  her 
(as  his  daily  custom  was)  she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her 
company,  but  kissed  Lamprius  his  co-rival,  at  the  same  time  ybefore  his  face : 
but  why  was  it  1 To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for  it) 
more  jealous;  to  whet  his  love,  to  come  with  a greater  appetite,  and  to 
know  that  her  favour  was  not  so  easy  to  be  had.  Many  other  tricks  she  used 
besides  this  (as  she  there  confesseth),  for  she  would  fall  out  with,  and  anger 
him  of  set  purpose,  pick  quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  would  be 
reconciled  to  him  again.  Amantium  irce  amoris  redintegratio,  as  the  old 
saying  is,  the  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love;  and  according  to 
that  of  Aristeenetus,  jucundiores  amorum  post  injunas  delicice,  love  is  increased 
by  injuries,  as  the  sunbeams  are  more  gracious  after  a cloud.  And  surely  this 
aphorism  is  most  true;  for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  _ If 
a lover  be  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear,  he  is  no 
true  lover.”  To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and  wish, 
are  but  ordinary  symptoms,  incipientis  adhue  et  crescentis  amoris  signa;  but 
if  he  be  jealous,  angry,  apt  to  mistake,  &c.,  bene  speres  licet,  sweet  sister  he 
is  thine  own;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please  him,  &c.,  and 
that  he  perceive  once  he  hath  you  sure,  without  any  co-rival,  his  love  will 
languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so  much  for  you.  Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  I 
speak  out  of  experience;  Demophantus  a rich  fellow  was  a suitor  of  mine, 
seemed  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better  entertainment  to  Calliades  the  pam 
before  his  face,  principio  abiit,  verbis  me  insectatus  at  first  he  went  away  a 
in  a chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at  last  he  came  submitting  , vov  - 

in*  and  protesting  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  I should  have  all  he  had  and  that 
he°would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.  Therefore  I advise  thee  (dear  sistei  Crisis) 
and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your  suitors  over  kindly;  insolentes  eiiim  sunt  hoc 
cum  sentiunt , ’twill  make  them  proud  and  insolent;  but  now  and  then  iej 

r Pomodidascolo  dial  Ital. 

formosissima,  isto  tamcn  nstu  Unto  sPejj1"®  maioribus^e  donis  propitiabat,  co  pejoribua  Ilium  modis 
magis  affectus  humanos  incendit.  Q J d montc  Turco  Hispanus  has  de  venatione  sua  partes 

tractabani,  no  basium  lmpetravit,  Ac.  * Conma  ue  monce  v u His  artibus  hommem 

misitjusaitque  peramanter  orare  ut  h°o  Quale^mique  donum  4 dial.  m(Jt.  r Kclicto  illo,  aigre  lpsi 

ita  excantabam,  ut  pro  meille  ad  onmiaparaUs,  ac.  irascitur,  neepugnataliquando  amator, 

interim  faciens,  et  omnluo  difflcilis.  * ^quis  enimn^cZelo  typusi  constati  &C.  maxim!  amores  mde 
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them,  estrange  thyself,  el  si  me  audies  semel  atque  iterum  exclude , shut  him 
out  of  doors  once  or  twice,  let  him  dance  attendance ; follow  my  counsel,  and 
by  this  means  “you  shall  make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  con- 
ditions, and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary  prac- 
tices; yet  in  the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  methinks  had  a trick  beyond  all  this; 
for  when  her  suitor  came  coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  co- 
rivals’  names  and  her  own  in  a paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermotimum  Hermoiimus 
Melissam,  causing  it  to  be  stuck  upon  a post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost 
it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk;  which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived, 
statim  ut  legit  credidit,  instantly  apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me, 
<fec.,  “ band  so  when  I was  in  despair  of  his  love,  four  months  after  I recovered 
him  again.”  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valentine,  and  wore  his  name  a 
long  time  after  in  her  bosom : Oamsena  singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at 
Myson’s  wedding  (some  say),  for  there  she  saw  him  first ; Fselicianus  over- 
took  Cselia  by  the  highway  side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came  further  ac- 
quaintance, and  thence  came  love.  But  who  can  repeat  half  their  devices  1 
What  Aretine  experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristsenetus  ? 
They  will  deny  and  take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same,  repel 
to  make  them  come  with  more  eagerness,  fly  from  if  you  follow,  but  if  averse, 
as  a shadow  they  will  follow  you  again,  fugientem  sequitur,  sequentem  fugit; 
with  a regaining  retreat,  a gentle  reluctancy,  a smiling  threat,  a pretty 
pleasant  peevishness  they  will  put  you  off,  and  have  a thousand  such  several 
enticements.  For  as  he  saith, 


“ °Non  est  forma  satis,  nec  qum  vult  bella  rideri, 
Debet  vulgari  more  placere  suis, 

Dicta,  sales,  lusus,  sermones,  gratia,  risus, 
Vineunt  naturas  candidioris  opus.” 


“ ’Tis  not  enough  though  she  be  fair  of  hue, 

For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  compliment : 

But  pretty  toys  and  jests,  and  saws  and  smiles, 
As  far  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempt.” 


d For  this  cause  belike  Philostratus,  in  his  images,  makes  diverse  loves,  “ some 
young,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some 
of  another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins, 
snares,  and  other  engines  in  their  hands,”  as  Propertius  hath  prettily  painted 
them  out,  lib.  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  diverse  enticements,  or 
diverse  affections  of  lovers,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  jointly  may  batter  and 
overcome  the  strongest  constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors  of 
the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a young  Christian  by  no  means  (as 
e Hierome  records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they 
took  another  course  to  tempt  him : they  put  him  into  a fair  garden,  and  set  a 
young  courtezan  to  dally  with  him,  “ fshe  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  that  which  is  not  to  be  named,”  manibusque  attrectare,  &c.,  and  all 
those  enticements  which  might  be  used,  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love 
might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  over- 
come, and  when  this  last  engine  would  take  no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own 
ways.  At  g Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was  in  times  past  a nunnery 
(saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer,  that  lived  400  years  since), 
^ of  winch  there  was  a noble  and  a fair  lady  abbess  : Godwin,  that  subtile 
Earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way  (seeking  not  her  but  hers),  leaves  a nephew 
of  his,  a proper  young  gallant  (as  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till  he  camo 
back  again,  and  gives  the  young  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit,  till  he  had 


r.'issTm 'postmen scs* rpmtuor  ate”  ^ 

amores  facit,  quos  aliqui  interpretantur  multiplices  afTerhm’  pt  agines  deoiunj.  fol.  32 1.  vanoa 
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deflowered  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  be  could,  aud  leaves 
him  withal,  rings,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such  toys  to  give  them  still,  when  they 
came  to  visit  him.  The  young  man,  willing  to  undergo  such  a business,  played 
his  part  so  well,  that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies,  and  when 
he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped ; h his  lord  made  instantly  to  the 
court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a nunnery  was  become  a bawdy-house,  procures 
a visitation,  gets  them  to  he  turned  out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use.” 
This  story  I do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may  see  of  what  force  these  entice- 
ments are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used,  and  how  hard  it  is  even  for  the  most 
averse  and  sanctified  souls  to  resist  such  allurements.  John  Major  in  the 
life  of  John  the  monk,  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodosius,  commends  the 
hermit  to  have  been  a man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a most  austere  life ; 
but  one  night  by  chance  the  devil  came  to  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a young 
market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired  for  Gods  sake  some  lodging 
with  him.  <(i  The  old  man  let  her  in,  and  after  some  common  conference  of 
her  mishap,  she  began  to  inveigle  him  with  lascivious  talk  and  jests,  to  play 
with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As 
he  went  to  address  himself  to  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a sudden,  and  the 
devils  in  the  air  laughed  him  to  scorn.”  Whether  this  be  a true  story,  or  a 
tale,  I will  not  much  contend,  it  serves  to  illustrate  this  which  I have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like 
enticing  bans,  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves 
intend  this  passion  of  burning  lust,  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least ; 
and  it  is  an  engine  of  such  force,  I may  not  omit  it.  Incitamentum  libidims, 
Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust.  “ A k circle  of  which  the  devil  himself  is 
the  centre.  1 Many  women  that  use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home,  most  indif- 
ferent, none  better.”  m Another  terms  it,  “ the  companion  of  all  filthy  delights 
and  enticements,  and  ’tis  not  easily  told  what  inconveniences  come  by  it,  what 
scurrile  talk,  obscene  actions,”  and  many  times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such  las- 
civious motions,  such  wanton  tuues,  meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings, 


- “n(ut  Gaditana  canoro 


Incipiat  prurire  choro,  plausuque  prohatre 
Ad  terrain  tremula  descendant  clnne  puellue, 

Irritamentum  Veneris  languentis)” 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  Trogus  had 
to  the  full  described  and  set  out  King  Ptolemy’s  riot  as  a chief  engine  and 
instrument  of  his  overthrow,  he  adds,  tympanum  et  tripudium,  fiddling  and 
dancing : “ the  king  was  not  a spectator  only,  but  a principal  actor  liimsel  . 
A thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a gentlewoman  s bringing 
up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she 
say  hlr  paternoster,  or  ten  commandments.  Tis  the  next  way  th 
parents  think  to  get  them  husbands,  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  an  1 by  tin 
means,  p Incestos  amoves  de  tenero  meditantur  ungue;  tis  a great  alluiement 
as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.  Thais,  in  Lucian,  inveig  ec 
Lamprias  in  a dance,  Herodiasso  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made  him  . 
to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist  s head  in  a platter. 

Duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Palais,  spied  Arietta,  a fair  maid,  as  she  danced 

h Ille  implger  regcm  adit,  abbatlssam  ct  a^casu  sao^uaviutnermriis  concilikt  ani- 

ejectis,  a domino  suo  manerium  accepit.  barb  am  protendit  ct  palpare  ccepit  ccrvicem  suam 

mum  hominis,  manumqae  inter  colloquia  et  lisus  ‘ £omple\ura  cvancscit,  demones  in  acre  mono- 

Ziahinc  vlsus’haiKiat,  ct  qu*UpE  Sy  "begin  to  wantom'and girl® 

“ Perhaps  you  may  expect  that  a Gaditanian  with  a t manner  a provocative  of  languishing 

desireT*^  ^usUn^'0- n°C  ta'U  spUCtat°r  ^ 
sed  nequitke  muglster,  ic.  PHor.  1.  5.  Od.  G.  “ uainroe 
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on  a green,  and  was  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  rhe  must  needs 
lie  with  her  that  night.  Owen  Tudor  won  Queen  Catherine’s  affection  in  a 
dance,  falling  by  chance' with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot  parallel  these 
stories  out  of  his  experience?  Speusippas  a noble  gallant  in  8that  Greek 
Aristienetus,  seeing  Panareta  a fair  young  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident, 
was  so  far  in  love  with  her,  that  for  a long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Panareta : he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta : “ Who  would  not 
admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that  should  but  see  her  dance  as  I did  ? 
O admirable,  O divine  Panareta!  I have  seen  old  and  new  Pome,  many  fair 
cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta,  they  are  dross, 
dowdies  all  to  Panareta ! O how  she  danced,  how  she  tripped,  how  she  turned, 
with  what  a grace ! happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy  her.  O most  incom- 
parable, only,  Panareta!”  When  Xenophon,  in  Symposio,  or  Banquet,  had 
discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engines  that  might  be  devised,  to  move 
Socrates,  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a plea- 
sant interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  “ t First  Ariadne  dressed 
like  a bride  came  in  and  took  her  j)lace;  by  and  by  Dionysius  entered,  dancing 
to  the  music.  The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  young  man’s  carriage;  and 
Ariadne  herself  was  so  much  affected  with  the  sight,  that  she  could  scarce  sit. 
After  a while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed  with  love,  bowing  to 
her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her  with  a grace ; she  embraced  him 
again,  and  kissed  him  with  like  affection,  &c.,  as  the  dance  required;  but  they 
that  stood  by,  and  saw  this,  did  much  applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it. 
And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he  raised  her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  ges- 
tures, embraces,  kisses,  and  love  compliments  passed  between  them : which 
when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ariadne  so  sweetly  and  so  unfeign- 
edly  kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they  loved  indeed,  and 
were  so  inflamed  with  the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if 
they  would  have  flown.  At  the  last  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  willingly 
embracing,  and  now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished 
with  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  wouldforth  with  marry,  and 
those  that  were  married  called  instantly  for  their  horses,  and  galloped  home 
to  their  wives.”  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  than  this  burning  lust? 
what  so  violent  an  oppugner?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  so°many 
geneial  councils  condemn  it,  so  many  fathers  abhor  it,  so  many  grave  men 
speak  against  it;  “ Use  not  the  company  of  a woman,”  saith  Syracides,  8.  4. 
“ tliat  “ a singer,  or  a dancer;  neither  hear,  lest  thou  be  taken  in  her 
craftiness.”  In  circo  non  tam  cernitur  quam  discilur  libido.  uHmdus  holds, 
lust  in  theatres  is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen  that  eloquent 
divine  ( as  he  relates  the  story  himself),  when  a noble  friend  of  his  solemnly 
invited  him  with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympia’s  wedding,  refused  to 
come:  For  it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers;” 

he  heid  it  unfit  to  be  a spectator,  much  less  an  actor.  Nemo  saltat  sobrius, 

/Til  V1^63’ i6  'Vf  ? sober  man  that  danceth;  for  some  such  reason 
(belike)  Domitian  forbade  the  Roman  senators  to  dance,  and  for  that  fact 
l-emot  ed  many  of  them  from  the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious 


‘ tore  her  smock  down,  saying,  fcc. 

tibi  similem  non  vidi  Panareta;  felix  qui  Panareta fruiturlten  t p -in  novam  vidl  Romani,  sod 

sola  recedit;  prodiens  illico  Dionysius  ad  numeros  cantantemiiin  JnUnW  Ariadne velut  sponsa  prodit,  ac 
ju'-cnem,  ipsaque  Ariadne,  ut  vix  potuerit  conouiescprr.^nnit^  * b sunt  omnes  saltantem 

autem  sJrrexit  Dionysius, ’erexit  stand Ariadneni l cum  Dionysius  cam  aspexit,  &c.  Ut 
pluctentium;  qui  auteinspectabant  &c.  Ad  extremum  vu»nntntPCCtai  c.R?stus  osculantium,  et  inter  sc  com- 
ad  thalamum  ituros;  qui  non  duxeruntuxores  lurabunt  nYnr»«SC0Sin"JtU1S  alnPl.exitKls  implicates  et  jamjam 
equb  et  incitatis,  ut  lisdem  S t » I iWS > duxerantconscensis 

' IntempeStlvWn  — tt^wrensfauer  s^UaSra  podagricum  vi^v 
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and  Pagan  dances,  ’tis  tlie  abuse  that  causeth  such  inconvenience,  and  I do 
not  well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  “ innocently  to  accuse  the 
best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  z Lucian  calls  it)  that  belongs  to  mortal  men.” 
You  misinterpret,  I condemn  it  not;  I hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest  dis- 
port, a lawful  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately  and  soberly  used : I 
am  of  Plutarch’s  mind,  “athat  which  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest  recrea- 
tion, or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned I subscribe 
to  b Lucian,  “ ’tis  an  elegant  thing,  which  cheereth  up  the  mind,  exerciseth  the 
body,  delights  the  spectators,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
affecting  the  ears,  eyes,  and  soul  itself.”  Sallust  discommends  singing  and 
dancing  in  Semproma,  not  that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in 
excess, ’tis  the  abuse  of  it;  and  Gregory’s  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn  it, 
but  in  some  folks.  Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together,  be- 
cause it  is  a provocation  to  lust : they  may  aswell,  with  Lycurgus  and  Mahomet, 
cut  down  all  vines,  forbid  the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes  some  men 
drunk. 

“ 0 Nihil  prodest  quod  non  Isedere  posset  idem ; 

Igne  quid  utilius  1 ” 


I say  of  this  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations,  they  are  like  fire,  good  and 
bad,  and  I see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be 
done  at  due  times,  and  by  fit  persons:  and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  d Hider, 
and  most  of  our  modern  divines:  Si  decor  ce,  graves,  verecunda;,  plena  luce 
bonorum  virorum  et  matronarum  honestarum,tempestiveJiant,probari  possunt, 
et  debent.  “ There  is  a time  to  mourn,  a time  to  dance,”  Eccles.  iii.  4.  Let 
them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  ehe  said  of  old,  “ young  men  and 
maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  well  attired,  and  of 
comely  carriage,  dancing  a Greek  galliard,  and  as  their  dance  xequiied,  kept 
their  time, now  turning  nowtracing,  now  apart  now  altogether,  now  a courtesy 
then  a caper,”  &c.,  and  it  was  a pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots,  and 
swimming  figures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the  earth,  the 
three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  centre,  now  stationary , now  direct, 
now  retrograde,  now  in  apogee,  then  in  perigee,  now  swift  then  slow,  occiden- 
tal, oriental,  they  turn  round,  jump  and  trace,  ? and  $ about  the  sun  with 
those  thirty-three  Maculae  or  Bourbonian  planet,  circa  Solcmsaltantes  Cyt/iare- 
dum,  saith  Fromundus.  Four  Medicean  stars  dance  about  Jupiter,  two  Aus- 
trian about  Saturn,  &c„  and  all  (belike)  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Our 
greatest  counsellors,  and  staid  senators,  at  some  times  dance,  as  David  beioie 
the  ark,  2 Sam.  vi.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  20.  Judith,  xv.  13..  (though  the 
devil  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy  bacchanals),  and  well  may 
they  do  it.  The  greatest  soldiers,  as  fQuintilianus,  giEmilius  Probus,  Ccelius 
Bhodiginus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Borne,  and  the  mos 
worthy  senators,  cantare,  saltare,  Lucian,  Macrobius,  Libanus,  Plutarch, 
Julius,  Pollux,  Athenseus,  have  written  just  tracts  in  commendation  ot  1 . 
In  this  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those  countries,  as  m all  civil  com- 
monwealths, as  Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap. 
hath  proved  at  large,  1 amongst  the  barbarians  themselves  none  so  precious  , 

all  the  world  allows  it. 

“kDivitias  contemno  tuas,  rex  Cra’se,  tuamque 
Vendo  Asiam,  unguentis,  flore,  mero,  choreis. 


* Rem  omnium  in  mortaiium  vita  optimum  innocentnr^ccu^ 
aut  corporis  exercitium,  contemni  non  dcbet.  £ , n.,rp,  nnimum  ex  requo  deinulccns. 

exerceat,  et  spcctantes  oblectct  multos  gestua  decoroa  docenj  oculos,  “^^‘omvirenti  floqrentes  utatuH 
« Ovid.  d System,  moralis  philosophic.  Pvrrhicam  dispositis  ordinatiombns, 

forma  conspicui,  veste  nitidi,  inccssu  gratiosi.  Gra'canic  ; - connexi’ mu  cin  qundrum  euncati, 

decoroa  ambitus  inerrabant,  nunc  n orbem  flexi, “Tub.  5.  i Bead  1’.  Martyr 

o“an  DecadPZuzo  Lerius  Haclult,  &c!  ' k Angcrlanua  Erotopcdlum. 
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1 Plato,  in  his  Commonwealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  he  maintained,  “that 
young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen;”  nay 
more,  he  would  have  them  dance  naked ; and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh  at 
it.  But  Eusebius,  prcepar.  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  and  Theodoret,  lib.  9. 
curat,  grcec.  affect,  worthily  lash  him  for  it ; and  well  they  might : for  as  one 
saith,  “ m the  very  sight  of  naked  parts  causeth  enormous,  exceeding  concu- 
piscences, and  stirs  up  both  men  and  women  to  burning  lust.”  There  is  a 
mean  in  all  things:  this  is  my  censure  in  brief;  dancing  is  a pleasant  recre- 
ation of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our  Christian  dances 
are),  if  tempestively  used;  a furious  motive  to  burning  lust,  if  as  by  Pagans 
heretofore,  unchastely  abused.  But  I proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  for  n Simierus,  that  great  master  of 
dalliance,  shall  not  behave  himself  better,  the  more  effectually  to  move  others, 
and  satisfy  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lie,  promise,  protest,  forge,  coun- 
terfeit, brag,  bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  ’Twas  Lucretia’s  coun- 
sel in  Aretine,  Si  vis  amicdfrui,  promitte,  Jinge,  jura,  per  jura,  jacta,  Simula, 
mentire;  and  they  put  it  well  in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 


0 mihi  Delphica  tellus 

Et  Claros  et  Tenedos,  patareaque  regia  seryit, 
Jupiter  est  genitor” 


“ Delphos,  Claros,  and  Tenedos  serve  me, 
And  Jupiter  is  known  my  sire  to  be.” 


p The  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much,  qMille  pecus  nivei  sunt  et  mihi  vallibus 
agni;  “ I have  a thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at  her 
command,” 


“ r Tibi  nos,  tibi  nostra  supellex, 


Ruraque  servierint” 

“house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,”  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a 
senator’s  son  in  8 Lucian,  in  love  with  a wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and 
fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  her  alone,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  his 
father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepid)  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with  the  business,  who  bein'* 
an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  matters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to 
yield  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less,  for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever 
care  for  thee,  being  a poor  wench,  Hhat  may  have  his  choice  of  all  the  beau- 
ties  m the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents,  as  young,  better 
qualified,  and  fairer  than  thyself?  daughter,  believe  him  not : the  maid  was 
abashed,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  When  J upiter  wooed  Juno  first  (Lilius 
Liraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  comment  on  Theocritus),  the  better  to  effect 
his  suit,  he  turned  himself  into  a cuckoo,  and  spying  her  one  day  walkin'* 
along,  separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a tempest  suddenly  to  arise? 
for  fear  of  which  she  fled  to  shelter:  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew 
into  her  lap,  m virgmis  Junonis  gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for  nitv 
covered  m her  apron.  But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape, 

hnf  ,n^°l  raCe  °ff vi-°  Te  unt0  her’  sed  illa  ™tris  metu  abnuebat, 

but  she  by  no  means  would  yield,  donee  pollicitus  connubium  obtinuit,  till  he 
vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  fact  was 
done  at  Thornax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckoo  hill,  and  in  perpetual 
l emembrance  there  was  a temple  erected  to  Telia  J uno  in  the  same  place.  So 
poweiful  are  fair  promises,  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations.  It  is  an  ordinary 


paVu^^  ‘am  pucrl  quara 

quam  feminas  irritaresolet  ad  enormes  lascivia;  appetitus  “udorum  corporum  tam  mares 

toriis  faeetiis  et  illecebris  exqulsitissimns  “ Mpi  nipi  Cra,'  n Ann“1-  “If10  1078-  fo>-  Am*~ 
montibas  agni.  q Virg.  ‘ “I.  i?„m  l°»i(  J Erasmus  egl.  mille  mel  Siculis  errant  in 
uxorem  me  ducerc  velle,  quum  pater  ocuios  clauslsaet t n ^ina,mnre,F,e.Jura,t  et  lochrlmatur  dicitque 
“Or  upper  garment,  quern  J uno  miscnTa  “contexit.  Q d°t0m  ^ mUU°  maJ01C111  “Pidct-  &C. 
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thing  too  in  this  case  to  belie  their  age,  which  widows  usually  do,  that  mean 
to  marry  again,  and  bachelors  too  sometimes, 


io  say  they  are  younger  than  they  are.  Carmides  in  the  said  Lucian  loved 
Philematium,  an  old  maid  of  forty-five  years;  8 she  swore  to  him  she  was  but 
thirty-two  next  December.  But  to  dissemble  in  this  kind,  is  familiar  of  all 
sides,  and  often  it  takes.  xFallere  credentem  res  estoperosa  puellam  ’tis  soon 

done,  no  such  great  mastery,  Egregiam  verb  laudem , et  spolia  ampla, 

and  nothing  so  frequent  as  to  belie  their  estates,  to  prefer  their  suits,  and  to 
advance  themselves.  Many  men  to  fetch  over  a young  woman,  widows,  or 
whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to  crack,  forge  and  feign  any  thing  comes  next, 
bid  his  boy  fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  &c.,  in  such  a chest,  scarlet- 
golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.,  when  there  is  no  such  matter;  or  make  any  scruple 
to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was  master  of  a ship,  kept  so  many 
servants,  and  to  personate  their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  gentle- 
men of  good  houses,  well  descended  and  allied,  hire  apparel  at  brokers’,  some 
scavenger  or  prick-louse  tailors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time,  swear  they 
have  great  possessions,  u bribe,  lie,  cog,  and  foist  how  dearly  they  love,  how 
bravely  they  will  maintain  her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  duchess,  or  queen; 
they  shall  have  gowns,  tiers,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

“ The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingales,  Spirit  of  roses  and  of  violets, 

The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  ostriches,  Ike  milk  of  unicorns,  &c. 

Their  bath  shall  be  the  juice  of  gillitlowers, 

as  old  Volpone  courted  Ccelia  in  the  x comedy,  when  as  they  are  no  such  men, 
not  worth  a groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to  make  a fortune,  to  get  their  desire, 
or  else  pretend  love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for 
better  entertainment.  The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less, 


though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  ofCsesar,  by  Venus  shrine,  Hymen  s 
deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  words. . For 
when  lovers  swear,  Venus  laughs,  Venus  hcec  perjuria  ridet,  ‘Jupiter  himself 
smiles,  and  pardons  it  withal,  as  grave  ‘Plato  gives  out;  of  all  perjury,  that 
alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  lies,  oaths,  and 
protestations,  will  not  avail,  they  fall  to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and  such . like 
feats  b Plurimus  auro  conciliatur  amor:  as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danae  with  a 

golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a lovely  crown  (which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines) ; they  will  ram  chickens, 
florins,  crowns,  angels,  all  manner  of  coins  and  stamps  in  her  lap.  And  so 
must  he  certainly  do  that  will  speed,  make  many  feasts,  banquets,  invitations, 
send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo  studio  parentur  epuue 
(saith  °Hcedus)  et  crebrce  fiant  largitiones,  he  must  be  very  bountiful  and 
liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars, 
fiddlers.  Danders,  parasites,  and  household  servants;  he  must  insinuate  him- 


“r  Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  a;tas 
cernere  lustrum;” 


“7 Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  curant: 
Sed  simul  ac  cupuUe  mentis  satiata  libido  est, 
Dicta  nilril  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant;” 


“Oaths,  vows, promises,  are  much  protested; 
But  when  their  mind  and  lust  is  satisfied, 
Oaths,  vows,  promises,  are  quite  neglected;’ 


ICIUC  illiutua,  liuuwm  r> 

ferret  illico;  credo  alter uin  oculum  pignori  datums,  *kc. 
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him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I brought  him  upon  his  knees.  If  there  had  been 
an  excellent  bit  in  the  market,  any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muscadel,  or 
malmsey,  or  a cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently  to 
me;  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I had  it : the  poor  fellow  was 
so  fond  at  last,  that  I think  if  I would  I might  have  had  one  of  his  eyes  out  of 
his  head.  A third  suitor  was  a merchant  of  Rome,  and  his  manner  of  wooing 
was  with  6 exquisite  music,  costly  banquets,  poems,  <&c.  I held  him  off  till  at 
length  he  protested,  promised  and  swore  pro  virginitate  regno  me  donaturum, 
I should  have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  concubitu  solo;  1 neither 
was  there  ever  any  conjuror,  I think,  to  charm  his  spirits  that  used  such  atten- 
tion, or  mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases,  or  general  of  any  army  so 
many  stratagems  to  win  a city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of 
me.  Thus  men  are  active  and  passive,  and  women  not  far  behind  them  in 
this  kind : Audax  ad  omnia  fcemina,  quce  vel  amat,  vel  odit. 

B For  half  so  boldly  there  can  non 
Swear  and  lye  as  women  can.'* 

h They  will  crack,  counterfeit,  and  collogue  as  well  as  the  best,  with  handker- 
chiefs, and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  such  toys:  as  he  justly 
complained, 

4li  Car  mittis  violas?  nempe  ut  violentius  uret;  * Why  dost  thou  send  me  violets,  my  dear? 

Quid  violas  violis  me  violenta  tuis?”  (fee.  To  make  me  burn  more  violent,  I fear, 

With  violets  too  violent  thou  art, 

To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart.** 

'When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.  Hcec  scripsi  ( tes - 
tor  amorem ) mixta  lachrymis  et  suspiriis,  ’tsvixt  tears  and  sighs,  I write  this 
(I  take  love  to  witness),  saith  k Chelidonia  to  Philonius.  Lumina  quce  modo 
fulmina,  jam  flumina  lachrymarum,  those  burning  torches  are  now  turned 
to  floods  of  tears.  Aretine’s  Lucretia,  when  her  sweetheart  came  to  town, 

] wept  in  his  bosom,  “that  he  might  be  persuaded  those  tears  were  shed  for 
joy  of  his  return.”  Quartilla  in  Petronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a 
weeping,  and  as  Balthasar  Castilio  paints  them  out,  “mTo  these  crocodile’s 
tears  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorrowful  countenance,  pale  colour, 
leanness,  and  if  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  are  ready  to  meet  you  at 
every  turn,  with  such  a sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look,  as  if  they  were 
now  ready  to  die  for  your  sake ; and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a young  novice  thus 
beset,  escape  1”  But  believe  them  not. 


“nanimam  ne  crede  pnellis, 

Xamque  est  feeminea  tutiorunda  fide." 


piou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protesta- 
tions, she  is  solely  thine,  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,  and  affection,  when  as 
indeed  there  is  no  such  matter,  as  the  “Spanish  bawd  said,  gaudet  ilia  habere 
unumvn  lecto,  alterum  in  portd,  terlium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will  have  one 
sweetheart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a third  sighing  at  home,  a fourth,  &c. 
iiivery  young  man  she  sees  and  likes  hath  as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon 
enjoy  her  as  thyself.  On  the  other  side,  which  I have  said,  men  are  as  false, 
let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lie;  vQuod  vobis  dicunl,  dixerunt  mille  jmellis. 
They  love  some  of  them  those  eleven  thousand  virgins  at  once,  and  make  them 
believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted  on  her,  or  love  one  till  they  see  another, 


conjurator  tanta  attentfone^lamqt^  . fNunquam  aliqnis  umbrarura 

« Chaucer.  h Ah  crudele  eenus  1 esljquam  ille  exquisitis  mill!  dictis,  *c. 

k Aristsenetns,  lib.  2.  epist.  13.  B1  Suaviter  fiebam  ut  oerstiMmJ 1'  3i‘  C'CK'  4‘  * Jovianus  Pon. 

mihi  emanare.  mLib.  3.  his  accedunt  vultiis'siihKJu^i0  hab  n^i  achrymt^  pros  gaudio  illiiis  reditds 
lachryma  propo  Innumerabiles.  Isttc  so  statim  urahr-n  dlls’  £craebunda  vox»  ignita  suspiria, 

tanta jmacie,  ut illas  JamJam  lribunLrp“  n?c  “ T)1  fCr<3 

•wave  is  leat  treacherous  than  their  fidelity.”  « Ccelestlnx  act  7 wire  y.  heart  t0  women,  for  the 
•ingulis  amarl  se  solam  dicit.  P Ovid.  •’  Thpv  l «»i  ™^  ,V  B»«hlo  interpret,  omnibus  arridet,  etf 

they  make  to  you.”  fc  UntL  ihey  have  made  the  same  promises  to  a Utousaml  girla  thr 
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and  then  her  alone;  like  Milo’s  wife  in  Apuleius,  lib.  2.  Si  quern  conspexerit 
speciosce  formes  juvenem,  venustate  ejus  sumitur,  et  in  eum  animum  intorquet. 
’Tis  their  common  compliment  in  that  case,  they  care  not  what  they  swear, 
say,  or  do : One  while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  downright  and 
scoff  at  them,  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab  and 

kill,  if  they  may  not  enjoy  them.  Henceforth,  therefore, nulla  viro 

juranti  fcemina  credat,  let  not  maids  believe  them.  These  tricks  and  counter- 
feit passions  are  more  familiar  with  women,  qt finem  hie  dolori  faciet  aut  vitae 
dies,  miserere  amantis,  quoth  Phsedra  to  Hippolitus.  Joessa,  in  rLucian,  told 
Pythias,  a young  man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her, 
she  was  resolved  to  make  away  herself.  “There  is  a Nemesis,  and  it  cannot 
choose  but  grieve  and  trouble  thee,  to  hear  that  I have  either  strangled  or 
drowned  myself  for  thy  sake.”  Nothing  so  common  to  this  sex  as  oaths, 
vows,  and  protestations,  and  as  I have  already  said,  tears,  which  they  have  at 
command,  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think  their  very  hearts  were 
dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears;  their  eyes  are  like  rocks, 
which  still  drop  water,  diaries  lachrymce  et  sudoris  in  modum  turgeri  promptce, 
saith  8 Aristsenetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat,  weep  with  one  eye, 
laugh  with  the  other;  or  as  children  11  weep  and  cry,  they  can  both  together 

“ u Neve  puellanim  laclirymis  moveare  memento,  I “ Care  not  for  women’s  tears,  I counsel  thee, 

Ut  flerent  oculos  erudiere  suos.”  | They  teach  their  eyes  as  much  to  weep  as  see. 

And  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a woman  weeping,  as  of  a goose  going  bare- 
foot. When  Yenus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a crier  about,  to  bid  every 
one  that  met  him  take  heed. 


41  x Si  flentem  aspicias,  ne  mox  fallare  caveto  ; “ Take  heed  of  Cupid’s  tears,  if  cautelous, 

Sin  arridebit,  magis  effuge ; et  oscula  si  fors  And  of  his  smiles  and  kisses  I thee  tell, 

Ferre  volet,  fugito ; sunt  oscula  noxia,  in  ipsis  If  that  he  offer’t,  for  they  be  noxious,  ^ 

Suntque  venena  labris,”  &c.  And  very  poison  m his  lips  doth  dwelL 

y A thousand  years,  as  Castilio  conceives,  “ will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  those 
allurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  women  use  to  deceive  one  another  with.’ 


Subsect.  Y. — Bawds , Philters,  Causes. 


When  all  other  engines  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  farther  of  themselves, 
their  last  refuge  is  to  fly  to  bawds,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts; 
rather  than  fail,  to  the  devil  himself.  Flectere  si  nequeunt  superos,  Acheronta 
movebunt.  And  by  those  indirect  means  many  a man  is  overcome,  and  pre- 
cipitated into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For  these  bawds,  first, 
they  are  everywhere  so  common,  and  so  many,  that,  as  he  said  of  old  Cioton, 
zomnes  hie  aut  captantur  aut  captant,  either  inveigle  or  be  inveigled,  we  may 
say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed,  cunning  bawds  in  them. 
Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a liberal  science,  as  Lucian  calls  it ; and 
there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses,  old  women,  panders,  letter 
carriers,  beggars,  physicians,  friars,  confessors,  employed  about  it,  that  nuUus 
trader e stilus  sujfteiat,  one  saith, 


a trccentis  versitius 


Suas  impuritias  traloqui  nemo  potest." 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  Nuntius  cimmatus,  or  magnetical 
telliti*  of  their  minds,  which  bCabeus  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts  fabulous 
and  false;  cunning  conveyances  in  this  kind,  that  neither  Junos ;jea 
Danae’s  custody,  nor  Argus’  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe.  Tis  the 


1 Seneca  HippoL  'Tom.  4.  dial,  merit,  tu  vero  aliquando  mmrore  afficieris 

laqueo  tui  causa  suffocatam  aut  in  pmapitatani . ^ x imagines  deorum,  foL  332.  & 

oculis,  monlales  quatuor,  virgines  uno,  merotrices  nullo.  suffleerent  ad  omnes  lllas 

Moschi  amore  fugitive,  quern  PoUtianus  Latmurn  fecit.  ut  so  invicem  circuinveniant,  excogi.are 

machinationes,  mu  ^ ^ would  not  comprise  then 

Indecencies.”  b De  Magnet.  Philos,  lib.  4.  cap.  10. 
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common  refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  suclias  that  Catanean  Philippa  was  to  Joan 
Queen  of  Naples,  a Cbawcl’s  help,  an  old  woman  in  the  business, as  dMyrrha  did 
when  she  doated  on  Cyniras,  and  could  not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her 

nurse  was  ready  at  a pinch,  die  inquit,  opemque  me  sineferre  tibi el  in  hdc 

mea  ( pone  timorem ) Seclulitas  erit  apta  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be 
done,  I will  effect  it:  non  est  mulieri  mulier  insuperabilis,  “Cselestina  said,  let 
him  or  her  be  never  so  honest,  watched  and  reserved,  ’tis  hard  but  one  of  these 
old  women  will  get  access : and  scarce  shall  you  find,  as  f Austin  observes,  in 
a nunnery  a maid  alone,  “if  she  cannot  have  egress,  before  her  window  you 
shall  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating  gossip,  tell  her  some  tales  of  thi3 
clerk,  • and  that  monk,  describing  or  commending  some  young  gentleman  or 
other  unto  her.”  “As  I was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a good  fellow  in 
Petronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  SI  spied  an  old  woman  in  a 
corner  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and 
such  like  fruits);  mother  (quoth  he)  can  you  tell  me  where  I can  dwell?  she,  being 
well  pleased  with  my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I not  tell  ? 
With  that  she  rose  up  and  went  before  me.  I took  her  for  a wise  woman,  and 
by-and-by  she  led  me  into  a by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I should  dwell.  I 
replied  again,  I knew  not  the  house  ; but  I perceived,  on  a sudden,  by  the 
naked  queans,  that  I was  now  come  into  a bawdy-house,  and  then  too  late  I 
began  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this  old  jade.”  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in 
many  places,  and  amongst  the  rest  it  is  ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  for  a man  to  be  bawd  to  his  own  wife.  No  sooner  shall  you  land  or 
come  on  shore,  but,  as  the  Comical  Poet  hath  it, 

“hllorem  hunc  meretrices  habent,  Eogant  enjatis  sit,  quod  ei  nomen  siet, 

Ad  portum  mittunt  servulos,  ancillulas.  Post  ill®  eitemplo  sese  adplicent.” 

Si  qua  peregrina  navis  in  portum  aderit, 

These  white  devils  have  their  panders,  bawds,  and  factors  in  every  place  t® 
seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers,  to  tempt  and  way-lay  novices,  and  silly 
travellers.  And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  ZEgidius 
Maserius  in  his  comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  “ ' with  pro- 
mises and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  takingtheir  opportunities, 
they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid,  and  baits  that  Hippo]  itus  himself 
would  swallow ; they  make  such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  goddess 
of  virginity  cannot  withstand  them:  give  gifts  and  bribes  to  move  Penelope, 
and  with  threats  able  to  terrify  Susanna.  How  many  Proserpinas,  with  those 
catchpoles,  doth  Pluto  take?  These  are  the  sleepy  rods  with  which  their  souls 
touched  descend  to  hell;  this  the  glue  or  lime  with  which  the  wings  of  the 
mind  once  taken  cannot  fly  away ; the  devil’s  ministers  to  allure,  entice,”  &c. 
Many  young  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  inveigled  by  these 
Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  trivial  and  well  known.  The 
most  sly,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawds,  are  your  knavish  physicians,  empyrics, 
mass-priests,  monks,  kjesuits,  and  friars.  Though  it  be  against  Hippocrates’ 
oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a dram,  promise  to  restore  maidenheads,  and  do 
it  without  danger,  make  an  abortion  if  need  be,  keep  down  their  paps,  hinder 
conception,  procure  lust,  make  them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then 


« Cat  uL  el  eg.  5 . 1 ib.  1 . Vcnit  in  cxitium  caUida  lena  meum.  dOvid.  10.  met  eparabose.  Bnrtbll 

hujus  veTSS 

mU'la¥nita  d cTsZexCe  et  T“t 

moUl^nt  dSuoqiuIs%r^pportuMm  t^p^us  auM^mitesa^ueoMngcront^uos  vix  Li^et?aS  vitaro^eM^^ 
parant  quam  vel  satur  llippoIitUH  sumeret,  etc.  lte  6anb  sum  v ^ ; „esc;"n 
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Btep  in  themselves.  No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well 
kept,  but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  censure  and  ask  questions,  to  feel 
their  pulse  beat  at  their  bedside,  and  all  under  pretence  of  giving  physic. 
Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and  friars,  as  he  said, 


“INon  audet  Stylus  Pluto  tentare  quod  audet 
Effrenis  monachus,  plenaque  fraudis  anus;” 


‘ That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do. 
What  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo ; ” 


either  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  lust,  for  another  if  he  be  hired  thereto,  or 
both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation, 
auricular  confession,  comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress, 
and  corrupt,  God  knows,  how  many.  They  can  such  trades,  some  of  them, 
practise  physic,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

m That  whereas  was  wont  to  walk  and  Elf, 

There  now  walks  the  Limiter  himself. 

In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree, 

There  needs  no  other  Incubus  but  he. 

n In  the  mountains  between  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friars  persuaded  the  good 
wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  give  them 
free  access,  and  were  so  familiar  in  those  days  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one 
° observes,  “wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantic  friars  and 
the  good  abbess  in  Bocaccio  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes, 
mistook  and  put  on  the  friar’s  breeches  instead  of  her  veil  or  hat.  You  have 
heard  the  story,  I presume,  of  p Paulina,  a chaste  matron  in  Higesippus,  whom 
one  of  Isis’  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus,  a young  knight,  and  made  her 
believe  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such  pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits, 
sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others,  like  soldiers,  courtiers, 
citizens,  scholars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus-like,  mall  forms 
and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile  young 
women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other  men’s  wives ; _ and,  if  we  may  believe 
qsome  relations,  they  have  wardrobes  of  several  suits  in  the  colleges  for  that 
purpose  Howsoever  in  public  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy 
men,  and  bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier 
bawds  or  whoremasters  in  a country;  “"whose  soul  they  should  gam  to  God, 
they  sacrifice  to  the  devil.”  But  I spare  these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engines  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images,  anc 
such  unlawful  means : if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of 
bawds,  panders,  and  their  adherents,  they  will  fly  for  succour  to  the  devil  him- 
self. I know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  devil  can  do  any  such  thing  (Grato 
eyist.  2.  lib.  med .),  and  many  divines,  there  is  no  other  fascination  than  that 
which  comes  by  the  eyes,  of  which  I have  formerly  spoken ; and  if you Mesire 
to  be  better  informed,  read  Camerarius,  oper.  subcis  cent.  2_c.  5.  It  ^aagivc 
out  of  old,  that  a Thessalian  wench  had  bewitched  King  Phihp  to  dote  upon 
her  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love  ; but  when  Olympia  the  Queen,  saw  the 
maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well  brought  up,  and  guaUfied-these .quoth she, 
were  the  philters  which  inveigled  King  Philip ; those  the  true  charm  , 
Henry  to  Rosamond, 

“ 8 One  accent  from  thy  lips  the  blood  more  warms^ 

Than  all  their  philters,  exorcisms,  and  charms. 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  * Aretine,  she  could  do  more  than  all  phdo- 
sophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers,  wit*®,  and  the 
crew.  As  for  herbs  and  philters,  I could  never  skill  of  them,  l*e 

l*n.  sylr.  » chaucer,  In  the  Wife  of  Bath's  tala. 
a Bale.  Puellse  in  lectis  dorm  ire  nonpoterfmt.  lc^  deheiit  Deo,  sacrificant  diabolo.  8 M*  ' 

Augustac  Vindelicorum,  An.  1608.  Quarum  anim&s  . , Barthio.  PHis  possum  quam  on?DL 

ion!  Her.  epist.  t PornodldMCtOo  din  j ^ tarn  talose  fume.  t*n  *»• 

phUosophi,  astrologi,  necromanticl,  &c.;  sola  salna  mungeus, 
tialiter  obstupelieri  coegi,  ut  instar  idoll  me  udoiartnt. 
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philter  that  ever  I used  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  I made 
men  rave  iike  beasts  stupified,  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  an  idol. 
In  our  times  it  is  a common  thing,  saith  Erastus,  in  his  book  de  Lamiis,  for 
witches  to  take  upon  them  the  making  of  these  philters,  “ to  force  men  and 
women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  will,  to  cause  tempests,  diseases,  &c. 

by  charms,  spells,  characters,  knots. x hie  Thessala  vendit  Philtra.  St. 

Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it  (as  in  Hilarius’  life,  epist.  lib.  3)  ; he  hath 
a story  of  a young  man,  that  with  a philter  made  a maid  mad  for  the  love  of 
him,  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian.  Such  instances  I find  in  John 
Nider,  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus  that  he  died  of  a 
philter ; and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveigle  Antony,  amongst  other 
allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretius  the  poet.  Panormitan. 
lib.  4.  de  gest.  Alphonsi,  hath  a story  of  one  Stephan,  a Neapolitan  knight,  that 
by  a philter  was  forced  to  ran  mad  for  love.  But  of  all  others,  that  which 
y Petrarch,  epist.  famil.  lib.  1.  ep.  5,  relates  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
is  most  memorable.  He  foolishly  doted  upon  a woman  of  mean  favour  and 
condition,  many  years  together,  wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great 
grief  and  indignation  of  his  friends  and  followers.  When  she  was  dead,  he  did 
embrace  her  corpse,  as  Apollo  did  the  bay-tree  for  his  Daphne,  and  caused  her 
coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  decked  with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him 
over  which  he  still  lamented.  At  last  a venerable  bishop,  that  followed  his 
court,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord  and  master’s  case)  to 
know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence  it  proceeded  ; it  was 
revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  “ that  the  cause  of  the  emperor’s  mad  love  lay  under 
the  dead  woman’s  tongue.”  The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carcass,  and  took 
a small  ring  thence  ; upon  the  removal  the  emperor  abhorred  the  corpse,  and, 
instead  zof  it  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop,  he  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  out  of  his  presence  ; which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the  ring 
into  the  midst  of  a great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.  From  that  hour  the 
emperor  neglected  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at  aAche,  built  a fair  house  in 
the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expense,  and  a btemple  by  it,  where 
after  he  was  buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  used  to  be 
crowned.  Marcus  the  heretic  is  accused  by  Irenseus  to  have  inveigled  a young 
maid  by  this  means  ; and  some  writers  speak  hardly  of  the  Lady  Katherine 
Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art  she  circumvented  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester 
to  be  her  husband.  Sycinius  HCmilianus  summoned  0 Apuleius  to  come  before 
Oneius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  that  he  being  a poor  fellow,  “ had 
bewitched  by  philters  Pudentilla,  an  ancient  rich  matron  to  love  him,”  and, 
being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.  Agrippa,  lib.  1. 
cap.  48.  occult,  philos.  attributes  much  in  this  kind  to  philters,  amulets,  images : 
and  Salmutz,  com.  in  Fancirol.  Tit.  10.  de  Horol.  Leo  Afer.  lib.  3.  saith,  ’tis  an 
ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Prcestigiatores  ibip lures,  qui  coguntamores  et 
concubitus  : as  skilful  alloutasthat  Hyperborean  magician,  of  whom  Cleodemus, 
in  d Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats  performed  in  this  kind.  But  Erastus, 
M ierus,  and  others  are  against  it ; they  grant  indeed  such  things  may  be  done, 
but  (as  Wierus  discourseth,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  37.)  not  by  charms,  incan- 
tations, philters,  but  the  devil  himself;  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  he  contends  as  much; 
bo  doth  Freitagius,  noc.  med.  cap.  74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  cap.  5;  and  so 
much  fcigismundus  Schereczius,  cap.  9.  de  hirco  nocturno,  proves  at  large. 


. ^ notlt'am;  etfacultatem  in  amorem  aUiciendi  quos  velint;  odia  inter  conjuges 

S'iTm S8  C8J 5Xwtapd,’,u0rb0S  1.1?fll8e"di<  Ac-  x Juvenalis  Sat.  7 Idem  refert  lien.  Kormannus 
hb'  ’ ’V  ,'  ,l  erditu  mulierculam  quandam,  illius  amplexibus  acquiesce  js,  summa  cum 

v d r SU;i?m  ct  dolore-  . ;Et,lnd0  in  EPlscoPum  furore,  ilium  eolore.  •>  Aquisgranum. 

nrovpctwt  J.  r1*  8umPtu  tcn?plum  ct  aidc3'  0 Apolog.  quod  Pudcntillaiu  viduarn  dltem  et 

provectioris  ffitatis  fajminam  cautaimmbus  In  amorem  sui  pellcxisset.  d Philopseude,  tom.  3. 
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“ 0 Unchaste  women  by  the  help  of  these  witches,  the  devil’s  kitchen  maids, 
have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  back  again  by  a 
phantasm  flying  in  the  air  in  the  likeness  of  a goat.  I have  heard  (saith  he) 
divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a goat’s  back  to  their  sweet- 
hearts, many  miles  in  a night.”  Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which 
most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  merely  effected  by  natural 
causes,  as  by  man’s  blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much  avails,  saith 
Ernestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucerna  vitae  et  mortis  Indice,  ad  amorem  concilian - 
dum  et  odium  (so  huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers  their 
-pullen),  ’tis  an  excellent  philter,  as  he  holds,  sed  vulgo  prodere  grande  nefas , 
but  not  fit  to  be  made  common  • and  so  be  Mala  insana , mandrake  loots,  man- 
drake f apples,  precious  stones,  dead  men’s  clothes,  candles,  mala  Bacchica, 
panis  porcinus,  Hyppomanes,  a certain  hair  in  a®  wolfs  tail,  &c.,  of  which 
Khasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  AVeclter,  Rubeus,  Mizaldus,  Albertus,  treat : a 
swallow’s  heart,  dust  of  a dove’s  heart,  multum  valent  linguae  viperarum,  cere- 
bella  asinorum,  tela  eguina , palliola  quibus  infantes  obvoluti  nascuntur,  funis 
strangulati  hominis,  lapis  de  nido  Aquilce,  &c.  See  more  in  Sckeukius 
observat.  medicinal,  lib.  4.  &c.,  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of  as  much  viitue  as 
that  fountain  Salmacis  in  h Vitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that  made  all  such  mad  for 
love  that  drank  of  it,  or  that  hot  bath  at 1 Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once 
dipt  his  arrows,  which  ever  since  hath  a peculiar  virtue  to  make  them  lovers  all 
that  wash  in  it.  But  hear  the  poet’s  own  description  of  it, 


“ k Unde  hie  fervor  aquis  terra  erumpentibus  uda?  Inqvut,  et  h®c  pharetia:  sint  monumenta  mea. 

Tela  ohm  hie  ludens  ignea  tinxit  amor;  Ex  illo  fervet,  rarusque  hie  meigitm  hospes, 

Et  gaudens  stridore  novo,  fervete  perennes,  Cui  non  titxliet  pectoia  blandus  amoi. 

These  above-named  remedies  have  happily  as  much  power  as  that  bath  of  Aix, 
or  Venus’  enchanted  girdle,  in  which,  saith  Nat  ales  Comes,  “ Love  toys  and 
dalliance,  pleasantness,  sweetness,  persuasions,  subtleties,  gentle  speeches,  and 
all  witchcraft  to  enforce  love  was  contained.”  Read  more  of  these  in  Agnppa 
de  occult.  Philos,  lib.  1.  cap.  50.  et  45.  Malleus,  malefic,  part.  1.  quaest.  l. 
Delrio,  tarn.  2.  quest.  3.  lib.  3.  Wierus,  Pomponatius,  cap.  8.  deincantat.Y minus, 
lib.  13.  Tlieol.  Plat.  Calcagninus,  &c. 


MEMB.  III. 

Symptoms  or  signs  of  Love-Melancholy,  in  Body,  Mind,  good,  bad,  dec. 

Symptoms  are  either  of  body  or  mind;  of  body,  paleness,  leanness,  dryness* 
&c  1 Pallidus  omnis  amans,  color  hie  est  aptus  amanti,  as  the  poet  describes 
lovers : facit  amor  modem,  love  causeth  leanness.  Avicenna  de  Ilishi,  c 3 6. 
“ makes  hollow  eyes,  dryness,  symptoms  of  this  disease,  to  go  snyhng  to  th  - 
selves  or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  object.  A allenol  , 
lib.  3 .’observat.  cap.  7.  Laurentius,  cap.  10.  ^lianus  Montaltus  de.  Iler  amoje 
Lanmus  epist.  24.  lib.  1.  epist.  med.  deliver  as  much,  corpus  exangue  pallet, 

coZTgS,  oculi  cavi,  lean,  pale nudis  qui  pressit  calmbus  angucm 

a £ one  who  trod  with  naked  foot  upon  a snake,”  hollow-eyed,  their  eyes  a 

o Impudicae  mulieres  opera  yeneflearum, 

ministerio  hirci  in  aere  volantis;  mullos  novi  qui  hoc  fas,!  sunt,  ' ^ ib.  7 ‘ hLib.  1 1.  c-  8.  Venera 

“ 2.  * Of  which  read  Inin.hb  8 cap  22.  1*  * to  « , Guicciardinc'sdcscnpt. 

implicat  eoe,  qui  ex  eo  bibunt.  Idem  Ov.  Met. _4._  Strabo.  Oeog.j.  ^ ... 


ex  eo  bibunt.  Idem  Ov  Met  4 siraoo.  . ”hoqul£  benevolenthe,  et  blanditi®, 

Aquisgrant  in  Ger.  k Ualthcue  \ enens,  in  quo* wlto,' -to  ^Uera  bubbling  from  the  cold  moist 

euisiones,  fraudes  et  veneflcia  ‘ncludebantu,  of  steel,  and  delighted  with  the  Idling 

earth?  Cupid,  once  upon  a time  playfully  dipt  herein  ms  a that  time  it  is  a thermal apunff. 

Bound,  he  said!  boil  on  for  ever,  and  return  the  memory  with  love."  1 Ovid, 

in  which  few  venture  to  bathe,  but  wl hosoev p ofunditas  oculorum,  privalio  lachrymarum,  sus- 

Jfi  St  2SS*  StU  A-.’*'— 
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hidden  in  their  heads, n Tenerque  nitidi  corporis  cecidit  decor,  they  pine 

away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs. 

“ Et  qul  tenebant  signa  Phoebe®  fads 
Oculi,  nihil  gentile  nee  patrium  micant." 

“ And  eyes  that  once  rivalled  the  locks  of  Phoebus,^  lose  the  patrial  and 
paternal  lustre.”  With  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dulness, 

“ 0 Nulla  jam  Cereris  subit 

Cura  aut  salutis  ” 

want  of  appetite,  &c.  A reason  of  all  this,  p Jason  Pratensis  gives,  “because 
of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns 
the  aliment  into  blood  as  it  ought,  and  for  that  cause  the  members  are  weak 
for  want  of  sustenance,  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  my  garden  do 
this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain.”  The  green  sickness  therefore  often 
happeneth  to  young  women,  a cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to  men,  besides  their 
ordinary  sighs,  complaints,  and  lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As 
drops  from  a still, ut  occluso  stillat  ab  igne  liquor,  doth  Cupid’s  fire  pro- 

voke tears  from  a true  lover’s  eyes, 


“ 1 The  mighty  Mars  did  oft  for  Venus  shriek,  1 “ 1 ignis  distillat  in  undas, 

Privily  moistening  his  horrid  cheek  Testis  erit  largus  qui  rigat  ora  liquor,” 

With  womanish  tears,” I 


with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclia  was  enamoured  of  Theagines* 
as  sHeliodorus  sets  her  out,  “she  was  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew 
hot  what,  sighed  to  herself,  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a sudden 
and  when  she  was  besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  z pallor  deformis,  marcentes 
oculi,  &c.,  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eyes,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  &c. 
Eurialis,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia,  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other 
grievances,  tu  mild  et  somni  et  cibi  usum  abstulisti,  thou  has  taken  my  stomach 
and  my  sleep  from  me.  So  he  describes  it  aright : 

His  sleep , his  meat , his  drink,  in  him  bereft, 

That  lean  he  waxeth,  and  dry  as  a shaft, 

His  eyes  hollow  and  grisly  to  behold. 

His  hew  pale  and  ashen  to  unfold. 

And  solitary  he  was  ever  alone, 

And  waking  all  the  night  making  mone.  u 

Theocritus  Edyl.  2.  makes  a fair  maid  of  Delphos,  in  love  with  a young  man 
of  Minda,  confess  as  much, 


“ Ut  vidi  ut  insanii,  ut  animus  mibi  male  afTectus  est, 
Miser®  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  neque  amplius  pompam 
Ullum  curabam,  aut  quando  domum  redieram 
Novi,  sed  me  ardens  quidam  morbus  consumebat, 
Decubui  in  leeto  dies  decern,  et  noctes  decern, 
Defiuebant  capite  capilli,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua 
Ossa  et  cutis” 


No  sooner  seen  I had,  than  mad  I was, 
My  beauty  fail’d,  and  I no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp,  I knew  not  where  I was, 
But  sick  I was,  and  evil  I did  fare ; 

I lay  upon  my  bed  ten  days  and  nights, 
A skeleton  I was  in  all  men's  sights.” 


All  these  passions  are  well  expressed  by  x that  heroical  poet  in  the  person  of 
Dido : 


“ At  non  infselix  animi  Phsenissa,  nec  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisque  ac  pectore  amores 
Accipit ; ingeminant  cur®,  rursusque  resurgens 
S®vit  amor,”  &c. 


“Unhappy  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all, 

But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  rest : 

And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  grief. 
And  raging  love  torment  her  breast." 


Accius  Sanazarius,^  Egloga  2.  de  Galatea,  in  the  same  manner  feigns  his 
Lychoris  tormenting  herself  for  want  of  sleep,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lament- 
mg,  and  Eustathius  in  his  Ismenius  much  troubled,  and  “z panting  at  heart, 
at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  he  could  not  sleep,  his  bed  was  thorns.  u All 


f Seneca  Hip.  p De  morbis  cerebri  de  erot.  amove.  Ob  spirituum  distractionem 
hepar  officio  suo  non  fungitur,  ncc  vertlt  olimentum  in  sauguinom,  ut  debeat  Ergo  membra  debilia,  et 
a iucc.!  ™arcescunt,  squalentque  ut  herb®  in  horto  meo  hoc  menso  Maio  Zerisc®,  ob  imbrium 
oaS?tUn?'  It  Fa,e™  Qu®ene'  *•  3-  Cant  1 1.  r Amator  Emblem.  3.  8 Lib.  4.  Animo  errat,  et  quidvis 

obviuin  loquitur,  vigilias  absque  causa  sustlnet,  et  succum  corporis  subito  amisit.  t Apuleius.  u Chaucer 
in  the  Knight  s Tale.  VirK-  AM-  4.  y Dum  vaga  passim  sidera  fulgent,  numerat  longas  tetricus 

horas,  et  solUcito  mxus  cubito  suspirando  viscera  rumplt  1 Saliebat  crebro  tepidum  cor  ad  aspectum 

Ismenes.  Gordomus,  c.  20.  amittunt  a®pe  cibum,  potum,  et  maceratur  inde  totum  corpus. 
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make  leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep  ordinary  symptoms,  and  by 
that  means  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so  much  altered  and  changed,  that 
as  b he  jested  in  the  comedy,  “ one  scarce  knows  them  to  be  the  same  men.” 


“Attenuant  juvenum  vlgilatse  corpora  noctes, 

Curaque  et  immenso  qui  fit  amore  dolor.” 

Many  such  symptoms  there  are  of  the  body  to  discern  lovers  by, quis  enim 

bene  celet  amorem  ? Can  a man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  27,  carry  fire  in  his 
bosom  and  not  burn1?  it  will  hardly  be  hid;  though  they  do  all  they  can  to  hide 

it,  it  must  out,  plus  quam  mille  notis it  may  be  described,  cquoque  mpgis 

tegitur,  tectus  magis  cestuat  ignis.  ’Twas  Antiphanes  the  comedian’s  observa- 
tion of  old,  Love  and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed,  Celare  alia  possis,  haze 
prceter  duo,  vini  potum,  &c.  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will  betray  them ; but 
two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the  pulse  and  countenance. 
When  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for  Stratonice,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  would  not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his  disease,  Erasistratus, 
the  physician,  found  him  by  his  pulse  and  countenance  to  be  in  love  with  her, 
“d  because  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or  was  named,  his  pulse  varied, 
and  he  blushed  besides.”  In  this  very  sort  was  the  love  of  Callicles,  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacseas  the  physician,  as  you  may  read  the  story 
at  large  in  0 Aristsenetus.  By  the  same  signs  Galen  brags  that  he  found  out 
Justa,  Boethius  the  consul’s  wife,  to  dote  on  Pylades  the  player,  because  at  his 
name  still  she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  f Polyarchus  did  at  the 
name  of  Argenis.  Franciscus  V alesius,  l.  3.  controv.  13.  med.  contr.  denies 
there  is  any  such  pulsus  amatorius,  or  that  love  may  be  so  discerned;  but 
Avicenna  confirms  this  of  Galen  out  of  his  experience,  lib.  3.  Fen..  1.  and 
Gordonius,  cap.  20.  “gTheir  pulse,  he  saith,  is  inordinate  and  swift,  if  she  go 
by  whom  he  loves,”  Langius,  epist.  24.  lib.  1.  med.  epist.  Neviscanus,  lib.  4. 
numer.  66.  syl.  nuplialis,  Yalescus  de  Taranta,  Guianerius,  Tract.  15.  Yale- 
riola  sets  down  this  for  a symptom,  “h  Difference  of  pulse,  neglect  of  business, 
want  of  sleep,  often  sighs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech  of  their  mistress, 
are  manifest  signs.”  But  amongst  the  rest,  J osephus  Struthius,  that  Polonian, 
in  the  fifth  book,  cap.  17.  of  his  Doctrine  of  Pulses,  holds  that  this  and  all 
other  passions  of  the  mind  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.  “l  And  if  you 
will  know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their 
arteries,”  &c.  And  in  his  fourth  book,  fourteenth  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this 
particular  pulse,  “kLove  makes  an  unequal  pulse,”  <kc.,  he  gives  instance  of 
a gentlewoman,  !a  patient  of  his,  whom  by  this  means  he  found  to  be  much 
enamoured,  and  with  whom:  he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his 
name  came  whom  he  suspected,  “mher  pulse  began  to  vary,  and  to  beat 
swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her  pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was. 
Apollonius,  Argonaut,  lib.  4.  poetically  setting  down  the  meeting  of  Jason 
and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to  blush  at  one  another’s  sight,  and  at  the  first 
they  were  not  able  to  speak. 

“ n totus  Parmeno 

Tremo,  horreoque  postquam  aspexi  hanc.” 

Phsedria  tremblled  at  the  sight  of  Thais,  others  sweat,  blow  short,  Crura  tre- 

munt  ac  poplites, are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like 

occasion,  cor  proximvm  ori,  saith  °Aristsenetus,  then-  heart  is  at  their  mouth, 


Dll  bonl,  quid  hoc  cst,  adeone  homines  mutart  ex  amore.  ut  non  co^oscM  eundern^ 
L M et  4 “The  more  it  is  concealed  the  more  it  struggles  to  break _throug  ,{  k 

L. At.  ad  asnectum  oulsus  variebatur.  Plutar.  e Epist.  13.  J Barca. 


esseT61-'  EUnU°Coild.  Met.  4.  ' “The  more  it  is  concealed  the  more  it  struggles  to  inarch, 

ment."  d Ad  ejus  nomen  rubebat,  et  ad  aspectum  pulsus too' fdinatus,  si  muUer  quam  amat  forth 
lib.  1.  Oculi  medico  tremore  errabant.  « Pulsus  ,eon™vc’°i^  rubor  cum  sit 

transeat.  h Signa  sunt  cessatio  ab  omnl  °Pfr®^“^gPa^0miMS  suspect!  talcs  sint.  tangito  eorum 

ttermo  de  re  amata,  et  commotio  pulsds.  i bl  noscere  hlli3  cujus(iam  uxore  quum  subolfacerem 

arterias.  t Amor  facit  lntequales,  lnord inatos.  m ^nDnH“CnSTarlS  et  ferri  celerius  et  s.o 

ndulteri  amore  fuisso  correptain  et  quam  marltus,  Ac.  2PTcner  sudor  et  creber  anhelitus,  palpitauo 

lnveni.  n Eunuch,  act.  2.  seen.  2.  “ Epist.  7.  HD.  i.  tener  buu 

cordis,  &c. 
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leaps,  these  burn  and  freeze  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  fever,  frenzy, 
pleurisy,  what  not),  they  look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  first  con- 
gress; and  sometimes  through  violent  agitation  of  spirits  bleed  at  nose,  or 
when  she  is  talked  of;  which  very  sign  p Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of 
Ismene’s  affection,  that  when  she  met  her  sweetheart  by  chance,  she  changed 
her  countenance  to  a maiden-blush.  ’Tis  a common  thing  amongst  lovers,  as 
qArnulphus,  that  merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a facetious 
epigram  of  his, 

“ Alterno  facies  sibi  dat  responsa  rubore,  I “Their  faces  answer,  and  by  blushing  say, 

Et  tener  affectum  prodit  utrique  pudor,”  &c.  | How  both  affected  are,  they  do  betray. 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptoms  as  appear  when  they 
are  both  present;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious  ges- 
tures will  betray  them  ; they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be 
still  kissing.  rStratocles,  the  physician,  upon  his  wedding-day,  when  he  was 
at  dinner,  Nihil  prius  sorbillavit  quam  tria  basia  puettce  pangeret,  could  not  eat 
his  meat  for  kissing  the  bride,  &c.  First  a word,  and  then  a kiss,  then  some 
other  compliment,  and  then  a kiss,  then  an  idle  question,  then  a kiss,  and  when 
he  had  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing  and  colling  are  never 
out  of  season,  BHoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper,  ’tis  never  at  an  end,  * another 
kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and  another,  &c. — hue  ades  0 Thelayra — 
Come  kiss  me  Corinna  1 

“ n Centum  basia  centies, 

Centum  basia  millies, 

Mille  basia  millies, 

Et  tot  millia  millies, 

Quot  guttse  Sicnlo  marl, 

Quot  sunt  sidera  eoelo, 

Istis  purpureis  genis, 

Istis  turgidulis  labris, 

Ocellisque  loquaculis, 

Figam  continuo  impetu  j 
0 formosaNesera.  (As  Catullus  to  Lesbia.) 

Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum. 

Dein  mille  altera,  dasecunda  centum, 

Detn  usque  altera  millia,  deinde  centum.” 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  (fee.  So  Venus  did  by  her  Adonis 
the  moon  with  Endymion,  they  are  still  dallying  and  colling,  as  so  many  doves 
Columbatimque  labra  conserentes  labiis,  and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage, 

“ r AfBigunt  avldd  corpus,  junguntque  salivas 
Oris,  et  inspirant  prensantes  dentibus  ora." 

‘Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  vix  inde  labra  detrahant,  cervice  reclinata,  “ as  Lamprias 
in  Lucian  kissed  Thais,  Philippus  her  ain  Aristsenetus,”  amove  lymphato  tarn 
furiose  adheesit,  ut  vix  labra  solvere  esset,  totumque  os  mihi  contrivit  ,•  ^ Aretine’s 
Lucretia,  by  a suitor  of  hers  was  so  saluted,  and  ’tis  their  ordinary  fashion. 

“ dentes  illudunt  saape  labellis, 

Atque  premunt  arete  adfigentes  oscula” 

They  cannot,  I say,  contain  themselves,  they  will  be  still  not  only  joining 
hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  (fee.,  diving  into  their 
bosoms,  and  that  libenter,  et  cum  delectatione,  as  cPhilostratus  confesseth  to  his 
mistress;  and  Lamprias  in  Lucian,  Mamillas  premens,  per  sinum  clam 
dextra,  (fee.,  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes;  as  the  old 
man  m the  _ Comedy  well  observed  of  his  son,  Non  ego  te  videbam  manum 
hmc  puellce  in  smum  inserere?  Did  not  I see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her 
bosom?  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks.  eJuno  in  Lucian  deorum,  tom.  3. 


— — mat  give  a 11U11U1CU, 

Then  a thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a thousand,  and  so  more,”  <fec 


'Patron  ratal  ,LeXt sLT5,infmSCOpnS'  r Theodoras prodromus  Amaranto  dial.  Gaullmo  Interpret 
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dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  <<fhe  looked  so  attentively  on  her, 'and 
sometimes- would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company,  and  when  I drank  by  chance, 
and  gave  Ganymede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup  that 
I drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  whei'e  I drank,  and  would  kiss  the  cup,  and 
then  look  steadily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  then  again  smile.”  If  it 
be  so  they  cannot  come  near  to  dally,  have  not  that  opportunity, familiarity,  or 
acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  betray  them : Ubi  amor  ibi  oculus,  as  the  common  saying  is,  “ where  I 
look  I like,  and  where  I like  I love but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks 

“ Alter  In  alterius  jactantes  lumina  vultus, 

Quairebant  taciti  noster  ubi  esset  amor.” 

“ They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love,”  they  will  impregnare  eamipsis  oculis, 
deflower  her  with  their  eyes,  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling, 
glancing  at  her,  as  s Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  moon  on  her  hEndymion,  when 
she  stood  still  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed.  They 
must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they  can 
see  her,  she  is  animce  auriga,  as  Anacreon  calls  her,  they  cannot  go  by  her 
door  or  window,  but,  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eyes  to  it;  though  she  be 
not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and  look  back  to  it. 
Aristametus  of  iExithemus,  Lucian,  in  his  Imagin.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of 
Clitophon,  say  as  much,  Ille  oculos  de  Leucippe  k nunquam  dejiciebat,  and 
many  lovers  confess  when  they  came  in  their  mistress’  presence,  they  could  not 
hold  off  their  eyes,  but  looked  wistfully  and  steadily  on  her,  inconnivo  aspectu, 
with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would  look  through,  or  should 
never  have  enough  sight  of  her.  Fixis  ardens  obtutibus  hceret;  so  she  will  do 
by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eyes,  nay,  drink  him  up,  devour  him,  swallow 
him  as  Martial’s  Mamurra  is  remembered  to  have  done : Inspexit  molles  pueros, 
oculisque  comedit,  &c.  There  is  a pleasant  story  to  this  purpose  in  N avigat.  Ver- 
tom.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  The  sultan  of  Sana’s  wife  in  Arabia,  because  Vertomannus 
was  fair  and  white,  could  not  look  off  him,  from  sunrising  to  sunsetting;  she 
could  not  desist;  she  made  him  one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  gemmas 
horce  spatio  intuebatur,  non  cl  me  unquam  aciem  oculorum  avertebcit,  me  obser- 
vans  veluti  Gupidinem  quendam,  for  two  hours’  space  she  still  gazed  on  lnm. 
A youn"  man  in  Lucian  fell  in  love  with  Venus’  picture;  he  came  every  morn- 
urn  to  her  temple,  and  there  continued  all  day  long  “from  sunrising  to  sunset 
unwilling  to  go  home  at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess  s picture,  he  did 
continually  look  upon  her, and  mutter  to  himself  I know  not  what.  If  so  be  they 
cannot  see  them  whom  they  love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about 
their  mistresses’  doors,  taking  all  opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  Longus 
Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  two  lovers,  were  still  hovering  at  one  another  s 
gates,  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  company,  to  hunt  m summer,  and 
catch  birds  in  the  frost  about  her  father’s  house  in  the  winter,  that  she  might 
see  him,  and  he  her.  “°A  king’s  palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended, 
saith  Aretine’s  Lucretia,  “as  my  house  was  when  I lay  in  Rome  ; the  pored 
and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding  on  set 
their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window ; as  they  passed  by,  they  could  , 

but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  oi  cougli, 
ot  take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I might  look  out  and 
observe  them.”  ’Tis  so  in  other  places,  ’tis  common  to  every  lover,  tis  all  his 

f Attentb  adeo  In  me  aspexit  et  lntcrdumlnfemiscebatct  1-hr^abatur.  ^foculoTo  W.t 

s Quique  omnia  cemere  debes.  Leucothoen  ^super  aspectaa.  _ 


Leucotuoeii  apetw*!,  «■>  ...6. — univtu.  i EX  QUO 

"hTuclan.  tom.  3.  nuoties  ad  Carlam  venis  currum  sistls  et  touper  ^peetas.  m Ad  occaaum 
te  primum  vidi  Pythia  allb  oculos  vertere  non  fuit.  k Lib.  4. ^Dial  Amoruin.^^,^ 


Met.  4. 


te  primum  vidi  Pythia  alib  oculos  vertere  non  fuit.  k Lib.  4.  . iosam  perpetuo  oculorum  ictus 

Sir "S£E  r*  «■  “ — — 

etipabant.  See 
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felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk  with  her  ; he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company, 
and  will  walk  “p  seven  or  eight  times  a-day  through  the  street  where  she 
dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands  to  see  her ;”  plotting  still  where,  when 
and  how  to  visit  her, 

“5  Levesque  sub  nocte  susurri, 

Composita  repetimtur  bora." 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  as  a 
day,  ten  days  a whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again.  r Tempora  si  numeres  bene 
quce  numeramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  Et 
longum,  formosa,  vale,  farewell  sweetheart,  vale,  charissima  A rgenis,  &c.  Fare- 
well my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewell.  And  though  he  is  to  meet 
her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loth  to 
depart,  he’ll  take  his  leave  again  and  again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look 
after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off.  Now  gone,  he  thinks  it  long 
till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him,  the  clocks  are  surely  set  back,  the  hour’s- 
past, 

“ 8 Hospita  Demoplioon  tua  te  Rodopheia  Phillis, 

Ultra  promissum  tempus  abesse  queror.” 

She  looks  out  at  window  still  to  see  whether  he  come,  * and  by  report  Phillis 
went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approach- 
ing, and  u Troilus  to  the  city  gates  to  look  for  his  Cresseide.  She  is  ill  at  ease, 
and  sick  till  she  see  him  again,  peevish  in  the  meantime  ; discontent,  heavy, 
sad,  and  why  comes  he  not  ? where  is  he  ? why  breaks  he  promise  1 why  tar- 
ries he  so  long  ? sure  he  is  not  well ; sure  he  hath  some  mischance ; sure  he 
forgets  himself  and  me  ; with  infinite  such.  And  then  confident  again,  up  she 
gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  inquires,  hearkens,  kens  ; every  man  afar  off  is 
sure  he,  every  Stirling  in  the  street,  now  he  is  there,  that’s  he,  male  aurorae, 
male  soli  dicit  juratque,  &c.,  the  longest  day  that  ever  was,  so  she  raves,  rest- 
less and  impatient ; for  Amor  non  patitur  moras,  love  brooks  no  delays  : the 
time’s  quickly  gone  that’s  spent  in  her  company,  the  miles  short,  the  way 
pleasant ; all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house,  heat  or  cold;  though 
his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not ; wet  or  dry,  ’tis  all  one;  wet  to  the 
skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not  at  least  for  it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and  much 
more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress’s  sweet  sake  ; let  the 
burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light.  x Jacob  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone  because  he  loved  her.  None  so  merry; 
if  he  may  happily  enjoy  her  company,  he  is  in  heaven  for  a time;  and  if  he 
may  not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting 
sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  mind  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite,  and  so  diverse 
that  no  art  can  comprehend  them ; though  they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt 
beyond  themselves  for  joy  : yet  most  part  love  is  a plague,  a torture,  a hell, 
a i er  sweet  passion  at  last ; 7 Amor  melle  etfelle  est  fcecundissimus,  gustum 

dat  clulcem  et  amarum.  ’Tis  suavis  amamicies,  dolentia  delectabilis,  hilare 
tormentum ; 


* Et  me  melle  beant  suaviora, 

Et  me  felle  necant  amariora.’* 


ucluui  umaauru. 

Like  a summer  fly  or  sphine’s  wings,  or  a rainbow  of  all  colours, 

“ Quae  ad  soli3  radios  convcrsaj  aureas  erant, 

. Adversus  nubes  ceruleaj,  qualo  jubar  iridis," 

wS  I"'  fulJ  rf  Variationtthough  “ost  part  irksome  and  bad.  For  in  a 
oid,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  comparable  to  it;  “a  torment”  and  “aexe- 

asreetu,  lib.  3.  ThUt  MimdL*  ' C*  8 d’lior  ambulaJ*  eandom  platcam,  ut  vel  unlco  arnica:  snto  fruantur 
dicitur  nonies  ad  littua  currisse.  « Chaucer  * Gen  Ad*  so  ° y p,„  . U/.g!n,u9-  fab-  Eo 

■Sweeter  than  honey  it  pleases  me,  more  bitter  than  gidi  t teMes  mV'  • Phiutu^  r,  p ‘St°b«ns  l>  Graco. 
carmhcinam  amorcxn  inventum  ease.  * leases  me.  “1  lautus : Credo  ego  ad  hominis 
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cution”  as  it  is,  as  he  calls  it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  lire,  and  what  not  1 
bFrom  it,  saith  Austin,  arise  “ biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows, 
fears,  suspicions,  discontents,  contentions,  discords,  wars,  treacheries,  enmities, 
flattery,  cozening,  riot,  impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,”  &c. 

“ 0 dolor,  quereke,  j Aut  si  triste  magls  potest  quid  esse, 

Lamentatio,  lachrymse  perennes,  Hos  tu  das  comites  Nesera  vitas.” 

Languor,  anxietas,  amaritudo  j | 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms,  as  the  poet 
repeats  them. 

“ din  amore  haec  insunt  vitia, 

Suspiciones,  inimicitias,  audacise, 

Bellum,  pax  rursum,”  Ac. 

“ In  love  these  vices  are  ; suspicions, 

Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions, 

Dreams,  cares,  and  errors,  terrors  and  affrights, 
Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sleights  and  flights, 
Heart-burnings,  wants,  neglects,  desire  of  wrong, 
Loss  continual,  expense,  and  hurt  among.” 


‘Insomnia,  serumna,  error,  terror,  etfuga, 
Excogitantia,  excors  immodestia, 
Petulantia,  cupiditas,  et  malevolentia ; 
Inhseret  etiara  aviditas,  desidia,  injuria, 
Inopia,  eontumelia  et  dispendium,”  &c. 


Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptoms;  but  fear  and  sorrow 
may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  3. 
Tract,  de  melanch . will  exclude  fear  from  love-melancholy,  yet  I am  other  wise 
persuaded.  sRes  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  amor.  ’Tis  full  of  fear,  anxiety, 
doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspicion ; it  turns  a man  into  a woman,  which  made 
Hesiod  belike  put  Fear  and  Paleness  Venus’  daughters, 

“ Marti  clypeos  atque  arma  secanti 

Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  unaque  Timorem:” 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover  they  are  apt  to  mis- 
take, amplify,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and 
then  again  very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news.  The 
comical  poet  hath  prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest  in  a dia- 
logue betwixt  Mitio  and  Machines,  a gentle  father  and  a lovesick  son.  “ Be 
of° 'rood  cheer,  my  son,  thou  shalt  have  her  to  wife.  M.  Ah  father,  do  you 
mock  me  now  1 M.  I mock  thee,  why  1 JE.  That  which  I so  earnestly  desire, 
I more  suspect  and  fear.  M.  Get  you  home,  and  send  for  her  to  be  your  wile. 
JE  What  now  a wife,  now  father,”  &c.  These  doubts,  anxieties,  suspicions, 
are  the  least  part  of  their  torments;  they  break  many  times  from  passions  to 
actions,  speak  fair,  and  flatter,  now  most  obsequious  and  willing,  by  and  by 
they  are  averse,  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugh,  weep,  and  he  that  doth 
not  so  by  fits,  h Lucian  holds,  is  not  thoroughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  ot 
love.  So  their  actions  and  passions  are  intermixed,  but  of  all  other  passions, 
sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share;  Hove  to  many  is  bitterness  itself;  rem  amaram 
Plato  calls  it,  a bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a plague. 

“ o take  away  this  plague,  this  mischief  from  me. 
Which  as  a numbness  over  all  my  body,  _ it 
Expels  my  joys,  and  makes  my  soul  so  heavy. 

rhen  he  cried  out. 


“ Eriplte  hanc  pestem  perniciemque  mihi; 
Quse  mihi  subrepens  imos  ut  torpor  in  artus, 
Expulit  ex  omni  pectore  laetitias.” 


Phsedria  had  a true  touch  of  this,  w 

“ k 0 Thais,  utinam  esset  mihi 

Pars  sequa  amoris  tecum,  ac  pariter  tteret  ut 
Aut  hoc  tibi  doleret  itidem,  ut  mihi  dolet.” 


1 O Thais,  would  thou  hadst  of  these  my  pains  a part 
Or  as  it  doth  me  now,  so  it  would  make  thee  smart. 


ilUl,  HUb  uu.v»v.  , # 

So  had  that  young  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent, 

i,  T X .1  lAn.ifl  roi'lf 


“ I am  vext  and  toss’d,  and  rack'd  on  love’s  wheel, 
Where  not,  I am ; but  where  am,  do  not  feel. 


“ 1 Jactor,  crucior,  agitor,  stimulor, 

Versor  in  amoris  rota  miser  „ 

Exanimor,  feror,  di3trahor,  deripior,  [animus. 

Ubi  sum,  ibi  non  sum;  ubi  non  sum,  lbi  est  . , , j fnr 

The  moon  in  “Lucian  made  her  moan  to  Venus,  that  she  was  almost  dead  f 


gaudia, 
pudentia 
seen.  5.  M 
te,  quamobrem 
lore  therefore  *■ 


" OMm-uSuVfi.  dfer.Eunuch.  num  tuiudis  me  nunc?  M. 

Bono  animo  es,  duces uxorem  hanc,  ^schines. /L  lie  . P t - i Aristotle,  2.  HheU  puts 
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love,  pereo  equidem  amove,  and  after  a long  tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly  and 
wept,  “nO  Venus,  thou  knowest  my  poor  heart.”  Charmides,  in  ° Lucian, 
was  so  impatient,  that  he  sobbed  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  would 
hang  himself.  “I  am  undone,  O sister  Tryphena,  I cannot  endure  these  love 
pangs;  what  shall  I do?”  Vos  0 dii  Averrunci  solvite  me  his  curis,  O ye 
gods,  free  me  from  these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
pTlieocles  prays.  Shall  I say,  most  part  of  a lover’s  life  is  full  of  agony, 
anxiety,  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspicions,  and  cares  (heigh-ho  my 
heart  is  wo),  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness? 

“ Frequenting  shady  bowers  in  discontent, 

To  the  air  his  fruitless  clamours  he  'will  Tent,” 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  intervalla,  pleasant  gales,  or  sudden 
alterations,  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a good  look,  a kiss,  or 
that  some  comfortable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
nightingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo,  or  as  q Calisto  was  at  Melebaeas’ 
presence,  Quis  unquam  hac  mortali  vitd  tarn  gloriosum  corpus  vidit  ? humani- 
tatem  transcendere  videor,  &c.  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a sight,  what  man  ever 
enjoyed  such  delight?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had 
or  hoped  of  any  mortal  man.  There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable 
to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 

“ 'Quis  rae  “no  "''it  foelicior  ? aut  magis  hac  eat  I “ Who  lives  so  happy  as  myself?  what  bliss 

Optandum  vita  dicere  quls  potent  ? | In  this  our  life  may  be  compared  to  this?" 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a prince, 

“ B Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior.” 

The  Persian  kings  are  not  so  jovial  as  he  is,  0 festus  dies  hominis,  O happy 
day ; so  Chaerea  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart  well 
pleased, 

“Nunc  est  profectb  interflei  cum  perpeti  me  possem, 

Ne  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  yita  aliqua  ajgritudine.” 

“ He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  live  longer  some 
sorrow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joys.”  A little  after,  he  was  so 
meirily  set  upon  the  same  occasion,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

O populares,  ecquis  me  vivit  hodife  fortunatior? 

Nemo  hercule  quisquam  ; nam  in  me  dii  planb  potestatem 
Suam  omnem  ostendere 

“Is’t  Possible  (0  my  countrymen)  for  any  living  to  be  so  bappy  as  myself? 
.No  sure  it  cannot  be,  for  the  gods  have  shown  all  their  power,  all  their  o-00d- 
ness  in  me.”  Yet  by  and  by  when  this  young  gallant  was  crossed  in  his 

wench,  he  laments,  and  cries,  and  roars  down-right:  Occidi I am 

undone,  ° 


“ vire°  est  usquam,  neque  ego,  qui  b conspectu  lilam  amis!  meo, 

U bi  qua; ram,  ubi  mvestigem,  quern  percuncter,  quam  insistam  viam  ? " 

gTvand  Inam  gone’  she’s  Sone>  she’s  gone,  and  what  shall  I do  ? 
wheie  shall  I seek  her,  where  shall  I find  her,  whom  shall  I ask  ? what  wav 

sha11 1 takr?, whafc  wm  become  °f  me” — * 

altuid  hie  Zu  WeaTy  m ’■  Sick)  mad’  and  desPerate>  *utinam  mihi  esset 

StKTT  mePT CIP1^  darem ■ ’Tis  not  C1™’s  case  this  alone, 
but  his,  and  his  and  every  lover  s m the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have 

bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his  prince 

n Scis  quod  posthac  dlcturua  fuerim.  »Tom  i t , 

War  "“.m  = =Ks 
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respect  another  more  (as  zHoedus  observes)  “prefer  another  suitor,  speak  more 
familiarly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly  than  himself,  if  by  nod,  smile,  message, 
she  discloseth  herself  to  another,  he  is  instantly  tormented,  none  so  dejected 
as  he  is,”  utterly  undone,  a castaway,  aIn  quern  forluna  omnia  odiorum  suorum 
crudelissima  tela  exonerat,  a dead  man,  the  scorn  of  fortune,  a monster  of  for- 
tune, worse  than  nought,  the  loss  of  a kingdom  had  been  less.  bAretine’s 
Lucretia  made  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  herself.  “For  when  I 
made  some  of  my  suitors  believe  I would  betake  myself  to  a nunnery,  they  took 
on,  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother,  because  they  were  for  ever  after  to 
want  my  company.”  Omnes  labor es  leves  fuere,  all  other  labour  was  light : °but 

this  might  not  be  endured.  Tui  carendum  quod  erat “for  I cannot  be 

without  thy  company,”  mournful  Amyntas,  painful  Amyntas,  careful  Amyntas; 
better  a metropolitan  city  were  sacked,  a royal  army  overcome,  an  invincible 
armada  sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  than  her  little  finger 
ache,  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good.  They  would  all  turn 
friars  for  my  sake,  as  she  follows  it,  in  hope  by  that  means  to  meet,  or  see  me 
again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool-ball,  or  at  barley-break:  And  so  afterwards 
when  an  importunate  suitor  came,  “dIf  I had  bid  my  maid  say  that  I was  not 
at  leisure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not  speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  asto- 
nished, and  stood  like  a pillar  of  marble ; another  went  swearing,  chafing, 
cursing,  foaming.  & Ilia  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior  ird,  cum  tonat,  &c.  the 
voice  of  a mandrake  had  been  sweeter  music:  “but  he  to  whom  I gave 
entertainment,  was  in  the  Elysian  fields,  ravished  for  joy,  quite  beyond  himself.” 
’Tis  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers,  she  is  their  stern,  pole-star,  and  guide. 
f deliciunique  animi , deliquiumque  sui.  As  a tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our 
herbalists  call  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  A dmirandus  flos  ad  radios  solis  se 
pcmdens,  a glorious  flower  exposing  itself ; e but  when  the  sun  sets,  or  a tem- 
pest comes,  it  hides  itself,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left  (which 
Carolus  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  a cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for 
an  impress),  do  all  inamorates  to  their  mistress;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Frimum 
mobile,  or  anima  inf ormans;  this  h one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a wind- 
mill, still  moved  by  the  wind,  which  otherwise  hath  no  motion  of  itself.  /Sic 
tua  ni  spiret  gratia,  truncus  ero.  “ He  is  wholly  animated  from  her  breath, 
his  soul  lives  in  hex’  body,*  sola  claves  habet  interims  et  salutis,  she  keeps  the 
keys  of  his  life : his  fortune  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  favour,  a gracious  or  bad 
aspect  turns  him  up  or  down,  Mens  mea  lucescit  Lucia  luce  tud.  Howsoever  his 
present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  ’tis  continuate  so  long  as  lie  k loves,  he 
can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her;  desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  cynosxu'e, 
hesperus  and  vesper,  his  morning  and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mistress, 
his  life,  his  soul,  his  everything;  dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his 
mouth  ; his  heart,  his  eyes,  ears,  and  all  his  thoughts  are  full  of . hei*. 
His  Laura,  his  Victorina,  his  Columbina,  Elavia,  Elaminia,  Cffilia,  Delia,  or 
Isabella  (call  her  how  you  will),  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  soul,  nidulus  animce  suce,  he  magnifies  her  above  measure,  totus  in 
ilia , full  of  her,  can  breathe  nothing  but  her.  “ I adore  Melebaea,”  saith  love- 
sick 1 Calisto,  “ I believe  in  Melebsea,  I honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melebna ; 
His  soul  was  soused,  imparadised,  imprisoned  in  his  lady.  When  dhais 
took  her  leave  of  Phxedria, mi  Fhcedria,  et  nunquid  aliud  vis/  bweet- 


* Lib.  1.  do  contemn,  amoribus.  Si  quern  alium  respexerlt  arnica  suavius.  et  familiariu^siqucm,  alloqnuta 
fuerit,  si  natu,  nuncio,  &c.  statim  cruciatur.  Calisto  in  Celestina.  carcn- 

»ef;r 8ineuli  S 

h Emblem  amat.  1 3 i Calisto  dc  Melebicn.  k Anima  non  est  ubi  an, mat,  sed  ubi  amat.  1 Celtstm 
act  1.  credo  in  Melcbceani,  &c.  m Ter.  Eunuch,  act-  l.  sc.  ‘i. 
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heart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me  any  further  service  1 he  readily  replied, 
and  gave  in  this  charge, 


— “egone  quid  velim? 

Dies  noctesque  ames  me,  me  desideres, 

Me  somnies,  me  expectes,  me  cogites, 

Me  speres,  me  te  oblectes,  mecum  tota  sis, 

Meus  fac  postremi)  animus,  quandb  ego  sum  tuus.” 


■ Dost  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I will  have? 
To  love  me  day  and  night  is  all  X crave, 

To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me, 
Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  see, 
Delight  thyself  in  me,  he  wholly  mine, 

For  know,  my  love,  that  I am  wholly  thine.” 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say ; if  she  affect  once,  she  will  be  his,  settle 

her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

“ “ilium  absens  absentem 

Auditque  videtque  ” 

die  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  him, 
as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Eurydice, 


“ Te  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  mecum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  canebam.” 

And  Dido  upon  her  gEneas ; 

“ et  qute  me  insomnia  terrent, 

Multa  viri  virtus,  et  plurima  currit  imago.” 


“ On  thee  sweet  wife  was  all  my  song, 
Morn,  evening,  and  all  along.” 


“ And  ever  and  anon  she  thinks  upon  the  man 
That  was  so  fine,  so  fair,  so  blithe,  so  debonair.’ 


Clitophon,  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles  Tatius,  complaineth  how  that  lii3 
mistress  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
“°Eor  all  day  long  he  had  some  object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses,  but  in 
the  night  all  ran  upon  her.  All  night  long  he  lay  p awake,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  else  but  her,  he  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind ; towards  morning, 
sleep  took  a little  pity  on  him,  he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were 
of  her.” 


1 9 te  nocte  sub  atra 


Alloquor,  amplector,  falsaque  in  imagine  somni, 
Gaudia  solicitam  palpant  evaniua  mentem." 


“ In  the  dark  night  I speak,  embrace,  and  find 
That  fading  joys  deceive  my  careful  mind." 


The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia,  “rday  and  night  I think 
of  thee,  I wish  for  thee,  I talk  of  thee,  call  on  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope  for 
thee,  delight  myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  I love  thee.” 

“ B Nec  mihi  vespere 

Surgente  decedunt  amores, 

Isec  rapidum  fugiente  solem.” 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I have  restless  thoughts,  “ t Te  vigilans 
ocuhs,  animo  te  nocte  requiro.”  Still  I think  on  thee.  Ammo,  non  est  ubi 
animat,  sed  ubi  amat.  I live  and  breathe  in  thee,  I wish  for  thee. 

“ “ O niveam  quse  te  poterit  mihi  reddere  lucem, 

0 mihi  felicem  terque  quaterque  diem.” 

“ O happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight.”  In  the  meantime  he 
raves  on  her;  her  sweet  face,  eyes,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  speech, 
engt  i,  breadth,  height,  depth,  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  surveyed 
measured,  and  taken,  by  that  Astrolabe  of  phantasy,  and  that  so  violently 
sometimes  with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong 
an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed ; he  talks  with  her5 
e embraceth  her,  Ixiou-hke,  pro  Junone  nubem,  a cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said! 

, prfer  Le^ippen  cerno,  Leucippe  mihi  perpetud  in  ocuiis,  et  animo 
IlT  is  onl-  see  an<^  meditate  of  nought  but  Leucippe.  Beshepresent  or  absent, 

1 x Et  quamvis  aberat  placid®  prmsentla  form®, 

— . . Quem  dederat  prmsena  forma,  manebat  amor.” 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mind “ ?hcerent  infix* 

pectore  vultus : as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a mad  dog  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs— 

aomnus  paulum  miscrtus,  nec  tumcnC e^aifinm^!^  at  “octu  solus  jactor,  ad  auroram 

PTota  hac  nocte  somnum  hiscc  “ Sia  uoT^idL  ^r  ^ ,°C‘a  U°  Le'ici|’re  somnia  e™«- 

noctesque  amo,  te  cogito,  te  desidero  t.vornk  t”*  ^ hanan.  sylv.  * Ain.  Sylv. ,.  Te  dies 

“ Hor.  lib.  2.  ode  9.  t Petronius.  ’ *“  Tibullus,  lfa  t 3 81,1  re*  % °bnle.ct?  me.  in  te  sum. 
Ute  presence  of  her  fair  form  is  wanting,  the  love  which  it  fed  remains/'  “ AkbouSU 
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dogs  in  his  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink : his  mistress  is  in  his 
eyes,  ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Valleriola  had  a merchant,  his  patient,  in 
the  same  predicament;  and  zUlricus  Molitor,  out  of  Austin,  hath  a story  of 
one,  that  through  vehemency  of  his  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mis- 
tress present  with  him,  she  talked  with  him,  Et  commisceri  cum  ed  vigilam 
videbatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  in- 
tended  what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  continual 
sorrow,  suspicion,  care,  agony,  as  commonly  it  is,  still  accompanied,  what  an 
intolerable  a pain  must  it  be  1 


-“Non  tam  grandes 

Gargara  culmos,  quot  detnerso 
Pectore  curas  longanexas 
Usque  catena,  vel  qu®  penitiis 
Crudelis  amor  vulnera  miscet.” 


“ Mount  Gargarus  hath  not  so  many  stems 
As  lover's  breast  hath  grievous  wounds, 
And  linked  cares,  which  love  compounds." 


When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a courtier  of  his,  for  loving  of 
a young  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above  his  fortunes,  b Apollonius  in 
presence  by  all  means  persuaded  to  let  him  alone;  “ F or  to  love  and  not  enjoy 
was  a most  unspeakable  torment,”  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like  punishment ; 
as  a gnat  at  a candle,  in  a short  space  he  would  consume  himself.  For  love  is 
a perpetual  cJlux,  angor  animi,  a warfare,  militat  omni  amans,  a grievous 
wound  is  love  still,  and  a lover’s  heart  is  Cupid’s  quiver,  a consuming  dfire, 
b accede  ad  kune  ignem,  &c.  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

“ f alitur  et  crescit  malum, 

Et  ardet  intus,  qualis  -<Etn®o  vapor 
Exundut  antro  " 


As  iEtna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  than  yEtna  or  any  material  fire. 

“ 8 Nam  amor  s®pe  Lyparco 

Vulcano  ardentlorem  flammam  incendere  solet.” 


Vulcan's  flames  are  but  smoke  to  this'.  For  fire,  saith  h Xenophon,  burns 
them  alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it;  but  this  fire  of  love  burneth  and 
scorcheth  afar  off,  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  than  any  material  fire : 1 Ignis 
in  iqne  furit,  ’tis  a fire  in  a fire,  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Rero 
burnt  Rome,  as  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  men  s bodies  and 
goods ; but  this  fire  devours  the  soul  itself  “ and  kone  soul  is  worth  a hundred 
thousand  bodies.”  No  water  can  quench  this  wild  file. 


“ 1 In  pectus  coecos  absorbuit  ignes, 

Jgnes  qul  nec  aqua  perimi  potuere,  nec  imbre  ^ 
Diminui,  neque  gruminibus,  magicisque  susurns. 


“ A fire  be  took  into  his  breast, 
Which  water  could  not  quench, 
Nor  herb,  nor  nit,  nor  magic  spells 
Could  quell,  nor  any  drench.” 


Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs,  for  so  they  may  chance  find  a little  ease. 

“ So  thy  white  neck,  Nesera,  me  poor  soul 
Doth  scorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  eyes  that  roll ! 
Were  it  not  for  my  dropping  tears  that  hinder, 

I should  be  quite  burnt  up  forthwith  to  cinder. 


‘ m Sic  candentia  colla,  sic  patens  frons, 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Ne®ra  ocelli, 

Sic  pares  minio  gen®  perurunt, 

Ut  ni  me  lachrym*  rigent  perennes, 
Totus  in  tenues  earn  favillas." 


Totus  in  tenues  earn  iavmas.  _ , ..  . 

This  fire  strikes  like  lightning,  which  made  those  old  Grecians  paint  Cupi  , m 
many  of  their  “temples,  with  Jupiter’s  thunderbolts  in  hishands ; for  it  wounds 
and  cannot  be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced  Unmur, 
et  caecum  pectora  vulnus  habent ,”  and  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  firs  , 

. ii  t an  unav  firo  it  W51S. 


« P Est  mollis  ilamma  medullas, 

Et  taciturn  insano  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus." 


44  A gentle  wound,  an  easy  fire  it  was, 
And  Hy  at  first,  and  secretly  did  pass. 


* De  Pythonissa.  * Juno,  neo  imb  dettm  tan  to  . strftt^  vita  ejUs.  Maximum  tormentum  quod 

Ulapsus.  Silius  Ital.  15.  beL  1 umc.  do  amore.  0 [ ius  c.  35.  4 Et  c®co  carpitur  igne ; ct  mihl 

excogitare,  vel  docere  te  possum,  est  ipse  amor.  80  ^ Hjppol.  * Theocritus,  edyl.  2.  Lenbus 

»*  ilarullus,  Epig.  Ub.  1.  n Iyiagmes  deoium.  Uv  id.  ^ 
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But  by-and-by  it  began  to  rage  and  burn  amain; 


“ 1 Pectus  insanum  vapor, 

Amorque  torret,  intus  saivus  vorat 
Penitus  medullas,  atque  per  venas  meat 
Visceribus  ignis  mersus,  et  venis  latens, 
Ut  agilis  altas  tiamma  percurrit  trades." 


“This  fleiy  vapour  rageth  in  the  veins, 

And  scorcheth  entrails,  as  wlien  fire  bums 
A house,  it  nimbly  runs  along  the  beams. 
And  ut  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns." 


Abraham  Hoffemannus,  lib.  1.  amor  conjugal,  cap.  2.  p.  22,  relates  out  of 
Plato,  how  that  Empedocles,  the  philosopher,  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of 
one  that  died  for  love,  “‘his  heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs 
dried  up,  insomuch  that  he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sodden  or  roasted 
through  the  vehemency  of  love’s  fire,”  Which  belike  made  a modern  writer 
of  amorous  emblems  express  love’s  fury  by  a pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and 
Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes  the  water,  “ sSic  sua  con- 
sumit  viscera  ccecus  amor,”  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical  moisture.  Another 
compares  love  to  a melting  torch,  which  stood  too  near  the  fire. 


“tSic  quo  quis  propior  sure  puelhe  est, 
Hoc  stultus  propior  sum  minse  est” 


“ Tbe  nearer  he  unto  his  mistress  is. 
The  nearer  lie  unto  his  ruin  is." 


I uouiw  uniu  ilia  :uin  AS. 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  “Castilio  describes  it,  “The  beginning,  middle,  end 
of  love  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irksomeness 
wearisomeness;  so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent, 
dejected,  to  wish  for  death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain 
signs  and  ordinary  actions  of  a love-sick  person.”  This  continual  pain  and 
torture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if  they  be  far  gone  with  it,  in  doubt 
despair  of  obtaining,  or  eagerly  bent,  to  neglect  all  ordinary  business 

— “xpendent  opera  interrupts,  minmque 

Murorum  ingentes,  aaquataque  maehina  coelo.” 

Love-sick  Dido  left  her  work  undone,  so  did  y Phaedra, 

— 7 7 “ Palladis  telaa  vacant 

Et  inter  ipsas  pensa  labuntur  man  us.” 

Faustus,  in  z Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did, 

“ Nulla  quies  mihi  duleis  erat,  nullus  labor  segro 
Pectore,  sensus  iners,  et  mens  torpore  sepulta, 

Carminis  occiderat  studium.” 

And  tis  the  hiimour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons  and  their 
estates,  as  the  shepherd  m Theocritus,  Et  hcec  barba  inculta  est,  squalidique 
capdh,  their  beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves 
oi  of  any  business,  they  care  not,  as  they  say,  which  endgoes  forward 


“bObUtusque  greges,  et  rura  domestica  totus 
Uritur,  et  noctes  in  luctum  expendit  amai-as." 


“ £°rgetting  flopks  of  sheep  and  county  farms, 
Tbe  silly  shepherd  always  mourns  and  burns.” 


t„to  •„ lr  dn]  . * 1 BuePuela  always  mourns  and  burns.” 

.Love-sick  d Chaerea,  when  became  from  Pamphila’s  house  and  had  not 

-L  am  in  lov©.  PTudcns  sciew*  • 7 so  f L/li. 

scio.”  “gHe  that  erst  bud  1 + ^vus  vu^js9ue  pereo,  nec  quid  agam 

at  ei&t  had  Lls  Noughts  free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius,  in  au 

AmDatar?  b!3 JLm"10  .“ref?ctusl  ut  cre(,!lm  mlscram  lllam 
Amat.  4.  et  5.  tfirotius.  uLlb.  4 nam  kHna°n™!!.'<IUem  Patluntur  ob  ignem  amoris.  8Embl 
quid,  quam  molcstias,  dolores, cruclatus,  defatigatlones  prlncipia’  noTue  media  allud  habent 

torquen,  mortem  optare,  semperque  debacchari  si.  t certa  amantium^bm^  ef“  in£Brol'f’  eemitu,  solitudine 
4-  The  works  are  interrupted  Bromine.  Ad:  amantlum  signa  et  cert®  actiones.  x y 

all  suspended.”  * Seneca,  Hip.  art.  "^™8huttle.  E "eaffoldlnga  rising  towards  the  skies,  are 

Eclog.  1.  “No  rest,  no  business  pleased  my  love-sick  breasf  Wfu,  lla,ng3  unfinished  from  her  hands." 
PnHrni l0St  my  tastu  for  Poetry  ttnd  song."  y » EdyV  14  ’ y f“bUM  Cf  HCC1"'U  dol'u,ant.  my  mind  torpid, 

wlaCceorib ,tPera?  insumPs‘t  Qhl  universi  circuities  c®Vu®natoan^TC^et’  et  PuIcherrimls  philosophic 
-la  cogitat,  noctes  et  dies  se  componit  ad  bun,  et  S dd 
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epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion),  and  spent  his  tune  like  a hard 
student,  in  those  delightsome  philosophical  precepts  ; he  that  with  the  sun  and 
moon  wandered  all  over  the  world,  with  starsthemselves  ranged  about,  and  left 
no  secret  or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearched,  since  he  was  enamoured  can 
do  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day  and  night  com- 
poseth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress;  all  his  study,  endeavour  is  to 
annrove  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress  favour,  to  compass  his 
desire  to  be  counted  her  servant.”  When  Peter  Abelard,  that  great  scholar 
of  his  a"e,  “hCui  soli  patuit  scibile  quicqmd  erat”  (“  whose  faculties  were 
equal  to  any  difficulty  in  learning  ”),  was  now  m love  with  Heloise,  he  hzd  no 
mind  to  visit  or  frequent  schools  and  scholars  anymore,  Lcediosum  mihi  valde 
fuit  (as  ffie  confesseth)  ad  scholas  proced&re,  vel  m ns  moran,  all  his  mind  was 

on  his  new  mistress.  , i • •,  , 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  s , 
prosecute  his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes  for  her  and  though 
he  lose  and  alienate  all  his  friends,  be  threatened,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited 
for  as  the  poet  saith,  k Amori  quis  legem  del?  though  he  be  utterl^n  lonC  ^^ 
it  disgraced  go  a begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will 
willingly  beg,  hazard  all  he  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal,  fame,  and  life 

itself. 


“ Non  recedam  neque  quiescam,  noctu  et  interdii^  „ 

Prius  profecto  quam  aut  ipsam,  aut  mortem  investigavero. 


“ I’ll  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit 
’Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute. 


rnus  proieau  quam  au.  - , ,,  T _ rn_. 

Parthenis  in  * Aristsenetus  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much  I may  hav  e 
better  matches,  I confess  but  farewell  shame, farewell  honour,  fareweff  honesty, 
farewell  friends  and  fortunes,  &c.  O,  Harpedona,  keep  ^ 

leave  all  for  his  sweet  sake,  I will  have  him  say  no  more,  contra  gcntes  I 
resolved  I will  have  him.”  m Gobrias,  the  captain,  when  he  had  espied  Pho 
danthe  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus  the  general 
with  tears  vows,  and  all  the  rhetoric  he  could,  by  the  scars  he  had  foimeily 
received  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  whatsoever  else  was  dear  unto  him 
besought  his  governor  he  might  have  the  captive  virgin  to  be  his  wife,  ^ 
Sil  as  a reward  of  his  worth  and  service;  and,  moreover,  he  would 
forgive  him  the  money  which  was  owing,  and  all  reekomugi^  esi  ^s  jue  u, 
him,  “ I ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but f to  ^ 

wife”  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  fair  means,  te  ieii 
uther“lnd  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last  to  gcompbah to 
desire.  ’Tis  a common  humour  this,  a general  passion  of  c ,. 

affected,  and  which  rEmilia  told  Aratine,  a courier  m 

throughly°enamoured,  then  wouldst 

^TTndoubtedly  this  may  he  pronounced  of  them  all,  they  are  veiy  slaves, 
drudl  ta  theS  ma^mern  fools,  discards,  VatraUlorii,  besrde  themselves, 

11  Pars  epltaphil  cjus  lEpist.  MystUl^bill’  obv«  uber- 

Seh;;ld«,lc.  Nihil  amasses,  nihil  priu. 

vix  credam,  ct  bona  fide  fatearo ^ra  nc  te  Mn  <urm» ^ ,3  lcx  est  idem  velle  et  nolle. 

„ut  potlus  optasse,  quam  ammo  proveniunU  Jason  Platens*. 

unioMpie  stultitla  esU  Cardan.  lib.  1.  do  sapienHa. 
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govern  themselves,  in  this  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  unbe- 
fitting their  gravity  and  persons. 


“ r Quisquls  amat  servit,  scquitnr  captivus  amantem, 
Fert  domita  cervico  jujum” 


"Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,”  &c.  are  justly  taxed  of  indis- 
cretion in  this  point;  the  middle  sort  are  between  hawk  and  buzzard;  and 
although  they  do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury, 
yet  they  cannot  withstand  it;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and 


confessions  of  Dido  in  Virgil. 


“ 8 Incipit  effari  mediaque  in  voce  resistit." — Phcedra  in  Seneca, 
“ t Quod  ratio  poscit,  rincit  ac  regnat  furor, 
Potensque  tota  mente  dominatur  dens.” — Myrrha  in  “ Ovid, 


“Ilia  qnidem  sentit  fcedoque  repugnat  amori, 
Et  secnm  qua  mente  feror,  quid  molior,  inquit, 
Dii  precor,  et  pietas,”  See. 


Again 


1 Pervigil  igne 


“ She  sees  and  knows  her  fault,  and  doth  resist, 
Against  her  filthy  lust  she  doth  contend. 

And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I about  ? 

And  God  forbid  ! yet  doth  it  in  the  end." 

“With  raging  lust  she  burns,  and  now  recalls 
Her  vow,  and  then  despairs,  and  when  ’tis  past, 
Her  former  thoughts  she’ll  prosecute  in  haste. 
And  what  to  do  she  knows  not  at  the  last.” 


Carpitnr  indomito,  furiosaque  vota  retractat, 

Et  modo  desperat,  modo  vult  tentare,  pudetque 
Et  cupit,  et  quid  agat,  non  invenit,”  <fcc. 

She  will  and  will  not,  abhors : and  yet  as  Medtea  did,  doth  it, 

“ Trahit  invitam  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido,  “ Reason  pulls  one  way,  burning  lust  another, 

Mens  aliud  suadet ; video  meliora  proboque,  i She  sees  and  knows  what’s  good,  but  she  doth  neither. 


Eeteriora  sequor.”- 


“ s 0 fraus,  amorque,  et  mentis  emotse  furor, 
Quo  me  abstulistis  ? 


The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beastg, 
reason  counsels  one  way,  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and 
an  ocean  of  cares  that  will  certainly  follow;  yet  this  furious  lust  precipitates, 
counterpoiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter  undoing, 
perpetual  infamy,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  insensati,  void 
of  sense;  degenerate  into  dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes;  as  Jupiter  into  a bull, 
Apuleius  an  ass,  Lycaon  a wolf,  Tei’eus  a lapwing,  yCalisto  a bear,  Elpenor, 
and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we  think  those  ingenious 
poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  “witty  fictions  and  poems  but  that  a man  once 
given  over  to  his  lust  (as  zFulgenti  us  interprets  that  of  Apuleius,  Alciat,  oj 
Tereus)  “ is  no  better  than  a beast.” 


‘ a Rex  fueram,  sic  crista  docet,  sed  sordida  vita 
Immundam  fe  tanto  culmine  fecit  avem. 


“X  was  a king,  my  crown  my  witness  is, 
But  by  my  filthiness  am  come  to  this.” 


Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dotage, 
or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it,  Move  is  blind, °as 
the  saying  is,  Cupid’s  blind,  and  so  are  all  Ids  followers.  Quisquis  amat 
remam,  lanam  putat  esse  Dianam.  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though 
she  be  very  deformed  of  herself,  ill-favoured,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red, 
y® . ow>  tanned,  tallow-faced,  have  a swollen  juggler’s  platter  face, Vor  a thin,  lean, 
chitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle-eyed,  blear- 
eyed,  or  with  staring  eyes,  she  looks  like  a squis’d  cat,  hold  her  head  still 
awry,  eavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed,  black  or  yellow  about  the  eyes,  or  squint-eyed, 
sparrow-mouthed,  Persian  hook-nosed,  have  a sharp  fox  nose,  a red  nose, 
tnima  Hat,  great  nose  nare  simo  patuloque,  a nose  like  a promontory,  gubber- 
tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed,  a witch’s 
e.aJC’  -p1  1Ga  1 skink-  Ml  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter  and  summer, 
with  a Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a long 

wcaJ  Sim  bTf^  “?  ^ 
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crane’s  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis,  “ her  dugs  like  two 
double  jugs,”  or  else  no  dugs,  in  that  other  extreme,  bloody  fallen  fingers,  she 
have  filthy,  long  unpared  nails,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a tanned  skin,  a 
rotten  carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  “ as  slender  in  the 
middle  as  a cow  in  the  waist,”  gouty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shoes,  her 
feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a mere  changeling,  a very  monster,  an  oaf  imperfect, 
her  whole  complexion  savours,  a harsh  voice,  incondite  gestures,  vile  gait, 
a vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a slug,  a fat  fustylugs,  a truss,  a long  lean  raw- 
bone,  a skeleton,  a sneaker  (si  qua  latent  meliora  puta),  and  to  thy  judgment 
Looks'  like  a mard  in  a lantern,  whom  thou  couldst  not  fancy  for  a world,  but 
hatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face,  or  blow  thy  nose  in  her 
bosom,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a dowdy,  a slut,  a scold,  a nasty, 
rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene,  base, 
beo-^arly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus’  daughter,  Thersites  sister, 
Grobians’  scholar,  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no 
notice  of  any  such  errors,  or  imperfections  of  body  and  mind,  c Ipsa  hcec  • 
ddectant,  veluti  Balbinum  Polypus  Agnce  ; he  had  rather  have  her  than  any 
woman  in  the  world.  If  he  were  a king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his 
empress.  O that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both  the  indies  to 
endow  her  with,  a carrack  of  diamonds,  a chain  of  pearl,  a cascanet  of  jewels 
(a  pair  of  calf-skin  gloves  of  four-pence  a pair  were  fitter),  or  some  such  toy 
to  send  her  for  a token,  she  should  have  it  with  all  his  heart ; he  would  spend 
myriads  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  V enus  herself,  Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tarquin  s 
Tanaquil,  Herod’s  Mariamne,  or  d Mary  of  Burgundy,  if  she  were  alive,  would 

not  match  her. 


“(e  Vincit  vultus  h:ec  Tyndarios, 
Qui  moverunt  horrida  bella.” 


Let  Paris  himself  be  judge)  renowned  Helen  comes  short,  that  Rodopheian 
Phillis,  Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thisbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c., 
your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 


“f  Quicnuld  eritplacidi,  lepidi,  grati,  atque  facet!, 

Yinda  cunctorum  retines  Pandora  deonim. 


“Whate’er  is  pretty,  pleasant,  faeete,  well, 
Whate’er  Pandora  had,  she  doth  excel.” 


e Dicebam  Trivice  formam  nihil  esse  Dianes.  Diana  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
hfr  nor  Juno,  nol  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess.  Thetis’  feet  were  as  bright  as 
silver,  the  ankles  of  , Hebe  clearer  than  crystal,  the  arms  of  Aurora  as _ ruddy 
as  the  rose,  Juno’s  breasts  as  white  as  snow,  Minerva  wise  Venus  fan  , b 
what  of  this  1 Dainty  come  thou  to  me : She  is  all  in  all, 

...  h fella  ridens  I “ 1 fairest  of  fair,  that  fairness  doth  excel.” 


Est  Venus,  Incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens.”  . 

Fnhemerus  in  Aristsenetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress  s good  paits,  t ta  te 
mata  ^oiwioa  of  them,  and  challenged  all  corners  in  her  behalf. 

Whoever  saw  the  beauties  of  the  east,  or  of  the  west,  let  them  come  fio 
all  laTr?  all,  and  tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as 
this^is.”  A good  fellow  in  Petronius  cries  out,  no  tongue  can  tell  his  lady 
fine  feature,  or  express  it,  quicquid  dixeris  minus  ent,  &c. 

“ Mo  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell. 

In  whose  each  part,  all  tongues  may  dwelL 

« Hor.  ser.  lib.  sat  1.  3.  “ Tl.esevcry  ^ngs  please  him,  m 

daughter  and  heir  of  Carolus  1 ugnax.  g \r.infnon  Kgl.  1.  h Angeiianus. 

firehendere. 
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desires,  Lis  only  delight:  as  “Triton  now  feelingly  sings  that  love-sick  sea- 
god: 

“Candida  Lencothoe  placet,  et  placet  atra  Mel  sen  6,  I “ Fair  Lencothe,  black  Melffine please  me  weB, 

Sed  Galatea  placet  longb  magis  omnibus  una.”  | But  Galatea  doth  by  odds  the  rest  excel.” 

All  the  gracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world,  the  most  glorious  names  ; whatsoever,  I say,  is  pleasant, 
amiable,  sweet,  grateful,  and  delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

“ Phcebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phoebi.”  I “ His  Phoebe  is  so  fair,  she  is  so  bright. 

She  dims  the  sun’s  lustre,  and  the  moon’s  light." 

Stars,  sun,  moons,  metals,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  odours,  perfumes,  colours, 

gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  precious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  honey, 

sugar,  spice,  cannot  express  her,  nso  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  fair 

is  she. Mollior  cuniculi  capillo,  <fcc. 


“°  Lydia  bella,  puella  Candida, 

Qure  benh  superas  lac,  etiilium, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  et  rubicundam, 
Et  expolitum  ebur  Indicum.” 


“ Fine  Lydia,  my  mistress,  white  and  fair. 
The  milk,  the  lily  do  not  thee  come  near; 
The  rose  so  white,  the  rose  so  red  to  see. 
And  Indian  ivory  comes  short  of  thee." 


Such  a description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a fair  lady : 


P That  Emilia  that  was  fairer  to  seen. 
Then  is  lily  upon  the  stalk  green : 

And  fresher  then  May  with  flowers  new. 
For  with  the  rose-colour  strove  her  hue, 
I no't  which  was  the  fairer  of  the  two. 


In  this  very  phrase  qPolyphemus  courts  Galatea : 


“Candidior  folio  nivei  Galatea  ligustri, 
Floridior  prato,  longa  procerior  alno, 
Splendidior  vitro,  tenero  lasdvior  hsedo.  <fc c. 
Hollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto.” 


“ Whiter  Galet  than  the  white  withie-wind. 
Fresher  than  a field,  higher  than  a tree, 

Brighter  than  glass,  more  wanton  than  a kid, 
Softer  than  swan’s  down,  or  ought  that  may  bo.* 


So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  John 
Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modern  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.  When 
Doris  and  those  other  seanymphs  upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  misshapen  lover, 
Polyphemus ; she  replies,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice, 


“rEt  planfe  invidia  hue  mera  vos  stimulare  videtur. 
Quod  non  vos  itidem  ut  me  Polyphemus  amet : ” 


Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a proper  man.  And  as  Heloise  writ  to  hep 
sweetheart  Peter  Abelard,  Si  me  Augustus  orbis  imperator  uxorem  expeteret, 
mall&m  tua  esse  meretrix  quam  orbis  imperatrix ; she  had  rather  be  his  vassal, 

his  quean,  than  the  world’s  empress  or  queen, non  si  me  Jupiter  ipse  forte 

velit, she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a most  loathsome  creature;  and  as  when  a country 
fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helen,  made  by  Zeuxis, 
6 for  he  saw  no  such  beauty  in  it;  Nichomachus  a love-sick  spectator  replied, 
Surne  tibi  meos  oculos  et  deam  existimabis,  take  mine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  think 
she  is  a goddess,  dote  on  her  forthwith,  count  all  her  vices  virtues;  her  imper- 
fections, infirmities,  absolute  and  perfect : if  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely ; if 
hook-nosed,  kingly;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty;  if  tall,  proper  and  man-like, 
our  brave  British  Boadicea;  if  crooked,  wise;  if  monstrous,  comely;  her  defects 
ai  e no  defects  at  all,  she  hath  no  deformities.  Immo  nec  ipsum  amicce  st&rcus 
feetet,  though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome,  as  Sostratus’  bitch,  or  Parmeno’s  sow; 
thou  hadst  as  lieve  have  a snake  in  thy  bosom,  a toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest 
her  witch,  devil,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy  nhmes thou  canst  invent;  he  admires 
hex  on  the  other  side,  she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress,  ‘venerilla,  queen,  the 
quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel,  a star,  a goddess. 


“Thou  art  my  Vesta,  thou  my  goddess  art, 
Thy  hallowed  temple  only  is  my  heart” 


q diaL  Gr!^;  n Ca“lu»’  . °Petronii  Catnlect  V Chaucer,  In  the  Knight’s  Tale 

ri»?inn"  ' 13‘  ®''1(lentIy  t’lat  prompts  you,  because  Polyphemus  does  not  love  you  a«  he 

does  me.  Plutai  eh.  sibl  dixit  tain  pulchram  non  vidert,  ifcc.  t Quanto  quam  Lucifer  aurea  Phmba. 

tento  vnginlbus  couspectior  omnibus  Herce.  Ovid.  uuiea  i nenoo. 
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The  fragrance  of  a thousand  courtezans  is  in  her  face : Nee  pulch/ras  ejjigies , 

Itcec  Cyprulis  aut  Stratonices ; ’tis  not  Venus’ picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish 
infanta’s,  as  you  suppose  (good  sir),  no  princess,  or  king’s  daughter:  no,  no,  but 
his  divine  mistress,  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinea,  his  dear  Antiphila,  to  whoso 
service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

“fflSHKKSWSSU.*  1 'sssssstvestss^ 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegancies,  pleasures,  attend  her.  lie  prefera  her 
before  a myriad  of  oourt  ladies. 

“ y He  that  commends  Phillis  or  Nertca, 

Or  Amarillis,  or  Galatea, 

Tityrus  or  Melibea,  by  your  leave, 

Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  praises  have.’ 

1ST  ay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  ‘Quintus  Catullus 
admired  his  squint-eyed  friend  Roscius. 

All  the  bombast  epithets,  pathetical  adjuncts,  incomparably  fair,  curiously 
neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  &c.,  pretty  diminutives,  corculum,  sua- 
violum,  &c.  pleasant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon, 
pigsney,  kid,  honey,  love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 

“ a Meum  mel,  mea  suavitas,  meum  cor, 

Meum  suaviolum,  mei  lepores,” 

“my  life,  my  light,  my  jewel,  my  glory,”  'Margaret a speciosa  cvjus  respeclu 
omnia  mundi  pretiosa  sordent,  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  delight  and  dai- 
And  as  “Rhodomant  courted  Isabella* 


ling. 

“ By  all  kind  words  and  gestures  that  he  might, 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  beloved, 
His  joyful  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight 


His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names. 
As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames." 


His  joytul  comtort,  anu  ms  sweet  , ill 

Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure  j her  hand 
0 guiles  digitos,  quos  habet  ilia  manus  I pretty  foot pretty “r°net^  her 
sweet  carriage,  sweet  voice,  tone,  O that  pretty  tone,  her  dgme  tmd  lovely 
looks  her  every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pi  etty,  p y. 

vet name (S it  be  what  Swill)  is  a most  pretty,  pleasing  name  ; I beheve 
now  there  is  some  secret  power  and  virtue  m names,  every  action  s.ght  haba 
gesture ; he  admires,  whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tues  "oe^  ^ 
anetli  how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or 
heard  d Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet.  Let  her  wear  w a s o 

will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  e Quicqmd  emm  died  seu t, 
decet.  He  applauds  and  admires  everything  she  wears,  saith  or  doth, 

ii  or  a ^nfh  nr  whither  e er  she  f 


“ f Illam  quicquid  agit,  quoqub  vestigia  vertit, 
Composuit  furtim  subsequiturque  decor; 
Seu  solvit  crines,  fusis  decet  esse  capims,  _ 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  comis. 


“ Whate’er  sbe  doth,  or  whither  e er  she  go. 

A sweet  and  pleasing  grace  attends  forsooth ; 
Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  comb  it  up. 

She’s  to  be  honoured  iu  wliat  she  doth. 


Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenua  conns.  - , , 

* Vestem  i, , duilur,  formosa  est:  exuUur,  tota  forma,  est  let  her 
Of  undressed  all  is  one,  she  is  excellent  still,  beautiful,  fair,  and  lore  y 
bemdf^Women  do  as  much  by  men ; nay  more,  for 

nobody  to  thee” 

&c  “are  incomparably  beyond  all  otlieis.  1 . , • The- 

besotteTon  her  Adonis,  Philra  so  delighted  in  Hippohtus  Anadne  in  The 
seus,  Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamoured  on  h P 

“ Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  I will  be  the  sun, 

Be  thou  the  friar,  and  I will  bo  the  nun.  

-M[DSon^ i^TTEpiMB . T Ariosto.  ?TuUy,  lib. 

ct  tamen  erat  oculis  perveraissimls.  » ^ ™ Sulpicia  e Aristscnetus,  Epist. L h ^ 

hist.  8.  d Tibullus.  eMarttl.  lib.  2 “X  ^ omncs  videntur  non  homines,  nullo  loco  solus  es,  Ac. 
21.  veni  clto,  charissime  Lycia,  cito  veuit  pra.  te  satjn  oume 
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I could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage  or  blind- 
ness can  there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes'?  and  yet  their  slaveiy  is  more 
eminent,  a greater  sign  of  their  folly  than  the  rest. 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants,  Amator  amicce 
mancipium,  as  'Castilio  terms  him,  his  mistress  servant,  hei  drudge,  prisoner, 
bondman,  what  not1?  “ He  composeth  himself  wholly  to  her  affections  to 
please  her,  and  as  Hlmilia  said,  makes  himself  her  lacquey.  All  his  cares, 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will  and  commandment : ” her 
most  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant  and  vassal.  “For  love  (as 
k Cyrus  in  Xenophon  well  observed)  “ is  a mere  tyranny,  worse  than  any  dis- 
ease, and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it  desire  to  be  free  and  cannot,  but  are 
harder  bound  than  if  they  were  in  iron  chains.”  What  greater  captivity  or 
slavery  can  there  be  (as  1 Tully  expostulates)  than  to  be  in  love  ? “ Is  he  a 
tree  man  over  whom  a woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  laws,  com- 
mands, forbids  what  she  will  herself;  that  dares  deny  nothing  she  demands; 
she  asks,  he  gives;  she  calls,  he  comes;  she  threatens,  he  fears;  Nequissi- 
mum  hunc  servum  puto,  I account  this  man  a very  drudge.”  And  as  he  fol- 
lows it,  “mIs  this  no  small  servitude  for  an  enamourite  to  be  every  hour 
combing  his  head,  stiffening  his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face 
with  sweet  water,  painting,  curling,  and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely 
crowned,  decked,  and  apparelled  ?”  Yet  these  are  but  toys  in  respect,  to  go 
to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.,  he  must  attend  upon  her  wherever  she 
goes,  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her,  take  all 
opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  J upiter  himself  ever  took ; and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he 
will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  offer  her  service,  and  follow  her 
up  and  down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucretia’s  suitors  did,  he  cannot  contain 
himself  but  he  will  do  it,  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still 
talking  with  her.  “ n If  I did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance”  (as  the  said 
Aretine’s  Lucretia  brags),  “ I had  one  of  my  suitors,  nay  two  or  three  at  once 
i-eady  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up,  and  kiss  it,  and  with  a low  conge  deliver  it  unto 
me;  if  I would  walk,  another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.  A third 
to  provide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  chernes,  or  whatsoever  I would  eat  or  drink.” 
All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence,  and  when  he  comes  home,  as 
Troilus  to  his  Cressida,  ’tis  all.  his  meditation  to  recount  with  himself  his 
actions,  words,  gestures,  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly  she  used  him 
in  such  a place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  that  infinitely  pleased 
him ; and  then  he  breaks  out,  0 sweet  Areusa,  O my  dearest  Antiphila,  O 
most  divine  looks,  O lovely  graces,  and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epi- 
giam,  or  a sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation,  or  else  he  rumi- 
nates how  she  rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a kiss,  disgraced  him,  <fcc.,  and 
that  as  effectually  torments  him.  And  these  are  his  exercises  between  comb 
and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c.,  these  his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again, 
lint  all  this  is  easy  and  gentle,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage, 
no  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soldier  to 
sack  a city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress’  favour. 


440  Ipsa  comes  veniam,  neque  me  salebrosa  movebunt 
Saxa,  nec  obliquo  dente  timendus  aper.’* 


eequnrri  tacit°  "UUC°k  cnmponlt,  totus  placcro  studet,  ct  ipsius  animnm  amntie  pedis- 

xnorbo /neque  ! 8e^‘usI>  et  1ui  »mant  optant  eo  liberari  non  secus  ac  alio  quovis 

furent.  1 In  paradoxis  An  me  ndbnfhnr ti ' neae8alklto  li8atl  sunt  qunm  si  In  ferrea  vincula  confectl 

vetat  quod  videtur  6u!  nihil  bnnr.rnnVidtU.r  niulier  imperat?  Cul  legea  iinponit,  prtcscribit,  jubet, 

mistress  in  plcasLu  mnod"  S ’ “°r  ““  crook^-Lusked  bear,  so  that  I shall  not  visit  my 
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As  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus.  No  danger  shall  affright,  for  if  that  be  true  the 
poets  feign,  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus;  as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures, 
elegances  from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  hardness,  valour,  and  boldness  from  hia 
father.  And  ’tis  true  that  Bernard  hath ; Amove  nihil mollius,  nihil  violentiuu, 
nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once,  therefore,  enamoured, 
he  will* go,  run,  ride  many  a mile  to  meet  her,  day  and  night,  in  a very  dark 
night,  endure  scorching  heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempest,  till 
his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  those  northern  winds  and  showers  cannot  cool  or 
quench  his  flame  of  love.  Intempestd  node  non  deterretur,  he  will,  take  my 
word,  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  Penetrabit  omnia,  perrumpet  omnia,  “ love  will 
find  out  a way,”  through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her,  Expeditissimi  montea 
videntur  omnes  trandbiles,  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride  post  over  the 

Alps,  Apennines,  or  Pyrenean  hills, 

“P  Jgnem  marisquo  fluctus,  atque  turbines 
Venti  paratus  est  transire,” 


though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one 
(Eoscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit,)  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will 
undertake  Hercules’s  twelve  labours,  endure,  hazard,  &c.,  he  feels  it  not. 

“ qWhat  shall  I say,”  saith  Hcedus,  “ of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo, 
single  combats  they  undertake,  how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  m at 
windows,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to  come  to  their  sweethearts  (anointing 
the  doors  and  hinges  with  oil,  because  they  should  not  creek,  tread  soft,  swim, 
wade,  watch,  &o.),  “ and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  windows,  cast  them- 
selves headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes 
losing  life  itself,”  as  Calisto  did  for  his  lovely  Melibsea.  Hear  some  of  their 
own  “confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations,  wishes, 
brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale,  put  on  an 
apron,  took  a distaff  and  spun : Thraso  the  soldier  was  so  submissive  to  Thais, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatever  she  enjoined.  Ego  me  Thauh  dedam, 
et  faciam  quod  jubet,  I am  at  her  service.  Philostratus  in  an  epistle  to  his 
mistress  “Tam  ready  to  die,  sweetheart,  if  it  be  thy  will;  allay  his  thirst 
whom  thv  star  hath  scorched  and  undone,  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no 
man  drink  that  comes;  the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink  nor 
the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow  walk  not  in  me,  but  thou 
alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee,  contemned  and  despised  ! 
die  for  grief.”  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe  did  but  frown  upon  hnn  in 
Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bade  her*  kill,  stab  or  whip  him  to  death  he 
would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist.  Another  will  take  a journey  to 
Japan,  Longce  navigationis  molestis  non  curans:  a third  (ffs  le  s y ) 
speak  a word  for  a twelvemonth’s  space,  her  command  shall  be  most  imaolably 
kept:  a fourth  will  take  Hercules’s  club  from  him,  and. with  that  centniio 
in  the  Spanish  "Caffestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his  Awusa^  a 

word  of  her  mouth  he  will  cut  bucklers  m two  like  pippins,  and  dap  downmen 
like  flies,  Elige  quo  mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cupis.  Galeatus  of  J 
did  a little  more:  for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a fair  W m 
citv  she  to  trv  him  belike  what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bade  lnm  m jes 
S'  into  1 rker  Po  if  he  loved  her;  he  forthwith  did  lea,,  h<*=Uo  ng off  the 
bridge  and  was  drowned.  Another  at  Ficinum  in  like  passion  vhen 
mistress  by  chance  (thinking  no  harm  I dare  swear)  bade  him  a < a. 

frang.mt,  collidunt,  aut  antmam  amitUmt.  " m tuum  sidus  perdidlc,  aqu»  ct  feme ; non 

obeundum  mortem,  si  tu  jubeas  ; hanc  s tim  estuant s da,  q 1 content*  es,  curro  nudus  ad  pccnam- 
neitant,  &c.  t Si  occidere  placet,  fei-rum  meum  vides,  si  veroeum«  Ens  uellam  miscre  deperiens,  per 
« Act.  15.  18.  Tmpera  mihii  oaddaindeccmvno9,^c.  [puavit.  Alius  Ficino  insano  amore  ardens  ab 
jocum  ah  ea  in  Padum  desilire  jussns  statim  fe  ponte  se  i rsecipua  iu 
arnica  jusaus  sc  suspcndcre,  illico  tecit. 
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next  night  at  her  doors  hanged  himself.  “y Money  (saith  Xenophon)  is 
a very  acceptable  and  ■welcome  guest,  yet  I had  rather  give  it  my  dear 
Clinia  than  take  it  of  others,  I had  rather  serve  him  than  command  others, 
I had  rather  be  his  drudge  than  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his 
sake  than  live  in  security.  Tor  I had  rather  see  Clinia  than  all  the  world 
besides,  and  had  rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things  than  him  alone; 
I am  angry  with  the  night  and  sleep  that  I may  not  see  him,  and  thank  the 
light  and  sun  because  they  show  me  my  Clinia : I will  run  into  the  fire  for  his 
sake,  and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I know  that  you  likewise  would  run  with 
me.”  So  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  “ 1 Command  me  what  you  will,  I will 
do  it;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I am  gone  in  an  instant,  take  so  many  stripes,  I am 
ready,  run  through  the  fire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  soul  at  thy  feet,  ’tis 
done.”  So  did  fEolus  to  Juno. 


“ Tims  & regina  quod  optas  | “ 0 queen  it  is  thy  pains  to  enjoin  me  still, 

Explorare  labor,  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  est.”  | And  I am  hound  to  execute  thy  will.” 

And  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus, 

Me  yel  sororem  Hippolite  aut  famulam  yoca, 

Famulamque  potius,  omne  servitium  feram.” 

“ a Xon  me  per  altas  ire  si  jubeas  nives, 

Pigeat  galatis  ingredi  Pindi  jugis, 

Non  si  per  ignes  ire  aut  infesta  agmina 
Cuncter,  paratus  bensibus  pectus  dare, 

Te  tunc  jubere,  me  decet  jussa  exequL" 

Callicratides  in  °Lucian  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech,  “O  God  of 
Heaven,  grant  me  this  life  for  ever  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to 
hear  her  sweet  voice,  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business 
common  with  her;  I would  labour  when  she  labours;  sail  when  she  sails;  he 
that  hates  her  should  hate  me;  and  if  a tyrant  kill  her,  he  should  kill  me; 
if  she  should  die,  I would  not  live,  and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both.” 
dFmiet  ilia  meos  moriens  morientis  amoves.  Abrocomus  in  e Aristasnetus 
makes  the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia, — f Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam 
lubens.  “I  desire  to  live  with  thee,  and  I am  ready  to  die  with  thee.”  ’Tis 
the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Clariclea,  “so  that  I may  but 
enjoy  thy  love,  let  me  die  presently : ” Leander  to  his  Hero,  when  he  besought 
the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
g Far  cite  dum  proper  o,  mergite  dum  redeo.  “ Spare  me  whilst  I go,  drown  me 
as  I return.”  ’Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to 
wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case,  Quippe  queis  nec  fera,  nec  ignis , 
neque  prcecipitium , nec  fretum,  nec  ensis,  neque  laqueus  gravia  videntur ; 
“ ’Tis  their  desire  ” (saith  Tyrius)  “ to  die.” 

“Haud  timet  mortem,  cupit  Ire  in  ipsos 
obvius  eases. 

“ He  does  not  fear  death,  he  desireth  such  upon  the  very  swords.”  Though 
a thousand  dragons  or  devils  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself,  Scyron 
and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  hell, 
through  fiery  flames  and  over  burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this. 
And  as  h Peter  Abelard  lost  his  testicles  for  his  Heloise,  he  will  I say  not 
venture  an  incision,  but  life  itself  For  how  many  gallants  offered  to  lose 
t eir  fives  for  a night  s lodging  with  Cleopatra  in  those  days  ! and  in  the  hour 


“ 0 call  me  sister,  call  me  servant,  choose, 
Or  rather  servant,  I am  thine  to  use.” 

“ It  shall  not  grieve  me  to  the  snowy  hills, 
Or  frozen  Pindus’  tops  forthwith  to  climb. 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  through  an  army. 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I am  always  thine.” 


perc^in^6 h'bentfurhui™  servircm  lm’  mCam  ta,mon  m’c'nti"3  darem  Clinite  quam  ab  alils  acci- 

vi cleam  luci  autem  et  so  Si 15  *c-  Noctcm  et  somuum  accuso,  quod  ilium  non 

ctmr™m ; ^t^cfo^os^oq^meSm^gress^'M  si^deret\^°SteDd^ninin^n0nnhlv^rl . CUnla  ,iu 
* ,4„. 
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or  moment  of  death,  ’tis  their  sole  comfort  to  remember  their  dear  mistress, 
as  ‘Zerbino  slain  in  France,  and  Brandimart  in  Barbary ; as  Arcite  did  his  Emily. 

k when  he  felt  death , 

Dusked  been  his  eyes,  and  faded  is  his  breath, 

But  on  his  lady  yet  casteth  he  his  eye, 

His  last  word  was,  mercy  Emely. 

His  spirit  changed,  and  out  went  there, 

Whither  I cannot  tell,  ne  where. 


1When  Captain  Gobrius  by  an  unlucky  accident  had  received  his  death’s 
wound,  lieu  me  miserum  exclamat,  miserable  man  that  I am,  (instead  of  other 
devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I die  before  I see  my  sweetheart  Rodanthe?  Sic 
amor  mortem  (saith  mine  author)  aut  quicquid  humanitus  accidit,  aspernatur, 
so  love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults  over  death  itself.  Thirteen  proper  young 
men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippodamias’  sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaus, 
kina’  of  Elis  : when  that  hard  condition  was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  they 
macle  no  account  of  it,  but  courageously  for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last  won 
her  by  a sleight.  mAs  many  gallants  desperately  adventured  their  dearest 
blood  for  Atalanta,  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of  marriage,  all  van- 
quished and  overcame,  till  Hippomenes  by  a few  golden  apples  happily  obtained 
his  suit.  Perseus,  of  old,  fought  with  a sea  monster  for  Andromeda’s  sake ; and 
our  St.  George  freed  the  king’s  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden  legend  is  mine 
author)  that  was  exposed  to  a dragon,  by  a terrible  combat.  Our  knights 
errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  days,  I hope  will  adventure  as  much  for 
ladies’  favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Sii  Bevis  of 

Southampton,  or  that  renowned  peer, 

“ “Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  nations  far  and  near, 

Did  high  attempts  perform  and  undertake.” 

he  is  a very  dastard,  a coward,  a block  and  a beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much, 
but  they  will  sure,  they  will;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  these  inamoratos 
of  our  time  to  say  and  do  more,  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood,  or  as 
that  Thessalian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem  ad  hoc 
cemulandum,  to  make  his  co-rival  do  as  much.  ’Tis  frequent  with  them  to 
challenge  the  field  for  their  lady  and  mistress’  sake,  to  run  a tilt, 

“ P That  either  hears  (so  furiously  they  meet) 

The  other  down  under  the  horses’  feet,” 


and  then  up  and  to  it  again, 

“ And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour, 

That  neither  plate  nor  mail  sustain’d  the  Stour, 

But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder, 

And  fire  did  flash  like  lightning  after  thunder ; ” 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  “qtill  their  head-piece,  bucklers  be  all 
broken  and  swords  hacked  like  so  many  saws,”  for  they  must  not  see  her 
abused  in  any  sort,  ’tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her,  a dishonour  without 
all  aood  respect  to  name  her.  ’Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink 
healths  upon  their  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a mile  to  the  bottom,  no  matter 
of  what  mixture,  off  it  comes.  If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  great  Cham’s  court,  8to  the  East  Indies  to  fetch  her  a bird  to 
wear  in  her  hat:  and  with  Drake  and  Cavendish  sail  round  about  the  world 
for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  vends,  serve  twice  seven  years  as  Jacob  did  oi 
Rachel:  do  as  much  as  ‘Gesmunda,  the  daughter  of  Tancredus,  prince  o 
Salema,  did  for  Guisardus,  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he  died;  or  as 


1 Ariosto.  k Chaucer,  In  the  Knight’s  Tale.  1 Theodors  prod, lib.  6.  Jnterpret. 

Gaulmino.  m Ovid.  10  Met  liigmius,  c.  • • • um  cassis  peitusa,  ensis  instar  Sen® 

amor.  P Faerie  Queen*  cant  b 4.  et  cant  cyathTs  scptcm  Justina  bibatur.  6 A* 

» l^ve'of  Kurippe,  ^nSuropam  **  s.  ‘ * 

Bocatio. 


s As 
t Beroaldus  6 
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Artemesia  drank  her  husband’s  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him  in 
herself,  and  endure  more  torments  than  Theseus  or  Paris.  Lt  his  colitur 
Venus  magis  quam  thure,  et  victimis,  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as  Aris- 
tffinetus  holds)  Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally  they  undertake  any  pain,  any 
labour,  any  toil,  for  their  mistress’  sake,  love  and  admire  a servant,  not  to  her 
alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers,  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for  her 
sake;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every  thing  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a relic.  If 
any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his 
company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remembering,  still  talking  of  her : 

“ x Nam  si  abest  quod  ames,  presto  simulacra  tamen  sunt 
Blius,  et  nomen  dulce  observatur  ad  aures.” 

The  very  carrier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a most  welcome  guest;  and 
if  he  bring  a letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over,  and  as  y Lucretia  did  by 
Euryalus,  “ kiss  the  letter  a thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it And 
BChelidonia  by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses,  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 

“ And  kiss  again,  and  often  look  thereon, 

“ And  stay  tile  messenger  that.would  be  gone:  ” 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again,  as  how  he  looked,  what 
he  did,  and  what  he  said  1 In  a word, 

“a  Vult  placere  sese  amicae,  vult  mihi,  vult  pedissequas,  J “ He  strives  to  please  his  mistress,  and  her  maid, 
Vult  famulis,  vult  etiam  ancillis,  et  catulo  meo.”  ] Her  servants,  and  her  dog,  and 's  well  apaid.” 


If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a busk-point,  a feather  of  her  fan,  a shoe-tie, 
a lace,  a ring,  a bracelet  of  hair, 

“ b Pignusquc  direptum  lacertis ; 

Aut  digito  malb  pertinaci,” 


he  wears  it  for  a favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart.  Her 
picture  he  adores  twice  a day,  and  for  two  hours  together  will  not  look  off  it; 
as  Laodamia  did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war,  “£°sit  at  home  with  his 
picture  before  her :’  a garter  or  a bracelet  of  hers  is  more  precious  than  any 
saint’s  relic,”  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket  (O  blessed  relic),  and  every  day  will 
kiss  it : if  in  her  presence,  his  eye  is  never  off  her,  and  drink  he  will  where 
she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that  very  place,  die.  If  absent,  he  will  walk  in 
the  walk,  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit,  in  that  bower,  in  that 
very  seat, — - — etforibus  miser  oscula  fgit,d  many  years  after  sometimes,  though 
she  be  far  distant  and  dwell  many  miles  off,  he  loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still, 
to  have  his  chamber-window  look  that  way : to  walk  by  that  river’s  side,  which 
(though  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  where  she  dwells,  he  loves  the  wind  blows 
to  that  coast. 


‘*0  quoties  dixi  Zephyris  properantibus  illuc, 
Felices  pulchram  visuri  Amaryllida  ventL  ’* 


He  will  send  a message  to  her  by  the  wind, 


“ 0 happy  western  winds  that  blow  that  way, 
For  you  shall  see  my  love’s  fair  face  to-day. ” 


“f  Vos  aurse  Alpimc,  placidis  de  montibus  auras, 
Hasc  illi  portate,” 


he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still  with 
Her,  to  taik  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning, 
wishing  himself  any  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her,  O that 
he  might  but  eDjoy  her  presence!  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  O 
appy  ground  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  were  I if  she  would  tread  upon 


and  her  sweet  name  la  still  loTve  her  ImaSe  ls  P^sent, 

hi  lari  a statim  milliesque  papirum  basiavit  * Sylvius:  fluum  acccpit  Euriali  literas 

suavia.  Arist  2.  epist.  13.  P aiCtus  Aslnar  b f '"""v"1'™  ejus  mille  prius  pangens 

gently  resist  ing  finger."  « Ilia  domi  sedens  t?.ken  sr>atclied  from  her  arm  or  her 

distracted  will  imprint  kisses  on  the  doora"  • BuchS^  Sv^8  0Culls.“°  conspicata.  d " And 
alpine  winds,  ye  mountain  breezes,  bear  these  gifts  to  her  " ^ b hL.  „„„,1  ,acaf,tofms  Naugerio.  “ Vo 
that  are  In  her  company.  h Non  ipsos  solum  seel  lnsonm,  Berv'ants  that  serve  her,  happy  men 

felix  solum  1 beatus  egof si  mo  1 ^ 0 
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me.  I think  her  countenance  would  make  the  rivers  stand,  and  when  she  cornea 
abroad,  birds  will  sing  and  come  about  her.” 


« Ridebunt  valles,  vklebunt  Olivia  Temps,  I “ The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  Talleys  bum. 

In  florem  viridis  protinus  ibi  humus.”  | And  all  the  grass  will  Into  flowers  turn.” 

Omnis  Ambrosiam  spirabit  aura.  “k  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer 
than  any  flower,  for  that  lasts  but  for  a day,  the  river  is  pleasing,  but  it 
vanisheth  on  a sudden,  but  thy  flower  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  than 
the  sea.  If  I look  upon  the  heaven,  methinks  I see  the  sun  fallen  down  to 
shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in  his  place,  whom  I desire.  If  I look  upon  the 
nic/ht,  methinks  I see  two  more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thyself.”  A little 
after  he  thus  courts  his  mistress,  “htf  thou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protect- 
in"  "ods  that  keep  the  town  will  run  after  to  gaze  upon  thee : if  thou  sail  upon 
the  seas,  as  so  many  small  boats,  they  will  follow  thee:  what  river  would  not 
run  into  the  sea1?”  Another,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  Cor  scissum, 
a heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and  melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone 
from  him,  to  his  mistress’  bosom  belike,  he  is  in  an  oven,  a salamander  in  the 
fire,  so  scorched  with  love’s  heat ; he  wisheth  himself  a saddle  for  her  to  sit  on, 
a posy  for  her  to  smell  to,  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be  hanged,  if  he 
might  be  strangled  in  her  garters : he  would  willingly  die  to-morrow,  so  that 
she  might  kill  him  with  her  own  hands.  m Ovid  would  be  a flea,  a gnat,  a ring, 
Catullus  a sparrow. 

“ » O si  tecum  ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem, 

Et  tristes  animi  levare  curas.” 


a chain,  any  thing, 


“Anacreon,  a glass,  a gown, 

“ Sed  speculum  ego  ipse  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  cevnas, 

Et  vestis  ipse  flam, 

Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutari  et  opto  in  undam, 
Lavem  tuos  ut  artus, 

Nardus  puella  flam, 

Ut  ego  teipsam  inungam, 

Sim  fascia  in  papillis, 

Tuo  et  monile  collo, 

Fiamque  calceus,  me 
Saltern  ut  pede  usque  calces.” 


0 But  I a looking-glass  would  be, 

Still  to  be  look'd  upon  by  thee, 

Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown, 

By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down  ; 

Or  a pure  well  full  to  the  brims, 

That  I might  wash  thy  purer  limbs: 
Or,  I’d  be  precious  balm  to  'noint. 
With  choicest  care  each  choicest  joint; 
Or.  if  I might,  I would  be  fain 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain. 

Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap 
To  be  the  lawn  o’er  thy  fair  pap. 

Or  would  I were  thy  shoe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee.” 


O thrice  happy  man  that  shall_  enjoy  her:  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museus, 
and  pSalmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 


“ <1  Felices  mater,  <fcc.  felix  nntrix 

Sed  longfe  cunctis,  longeque  beatior  ille, 

Quern  fructu  sponsi  et  socii  dignabere  lectu 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comedy, rW<*  ill*  forlunat*  sunt 
quce  cum  illo  cubant,  “ happy  are  his  bedfellows;”  and  as  she  said  of  Cyprus, 
*Beata  qu * illi  uxor  futura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  be  n&  wi  e, 
nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but  a night  \Una  nox  Jovis 
sceptro  cequiparanda,  such  a night’s  lodging  is  worth  Jupiter  s sceptie. 

“ Qualis  nox  erlt  ilia,  dii,  deseque, 

Quum  mollis  tliorus  ? " 

“O  what  a blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a bed!”  She  will 
adventure  all  her  estate  for  such  a night,  for  anectarean,  a balsam  kiss  alone. 


“Qui  te  videt  beatus  est, 

Beatior  qui  tc  nudiet, 

Qui  te  potitur  cst  Dcus.”x 

The  sultan  of  Sana’s  wife  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Yertomannus,  t a 

kTdcm  cpist.  in  prato  cum  sit, (lores suporat;  illi  pulcl.rl 
nt  tuns  fiuvius  marl  major.  St  cmlum  aspic.^  solcm  csis  inio  t -s ontur.  ql,is  flavins  salum  tuum 
egrctlct  H,  sequcutur  tc  dl.  custodcs,  spcctn  udo  co  ^ , with  tliee,  and  alleviate  tlmwastln^  sorrows  ot 

%2s*‘  nittssa? 

s-u. . iaaffs**..*..*-* 
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comely  traveller,  lamented  to  herself  in  this  manner,  “ y 0 God,  thou  hast 
made  this  man  whiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my  children 
black;  I would  to  God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I had  such  a son  she 
fell  a weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potiphar’s  wife  did 
by  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in  with  her,  she  sent  away  Gazella, 
Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her  waiting-maids,  loaded  him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts, 

and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetoric  she  could extremum  hoc  miseros  da 

munus  amanti,  “ grant  this  last  request  to  a wretched  lover.”  But  when  he 
gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him,  and  left  all,  to  be  his  page, 
his  servant,  or  his  lackey,  Certa  sequi  charum  corpus  ut  umbra  solet,  so  that  she 
might  enjoy  him,  threatening  moreover  to  kill  herself,”  &c.  Men  will  do  as 
much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ; kings  will 
leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

“ 1 But  kings  in  this  yet  privileg'd  may  be, 

I’ll  be  a monk  so  I may  live  with  thee.” 

The  very  gods  will  endure  any  shame  [atque  aliquis  de  diis  non  tristibus  inquit , 
&c.)  be  a spectacle  as  Mars  and  Venus  were,  to  all  the  rest ; so  did  Lucian’s 
Mercury  wish,  and  peradventure  so  dost  thou.  They  will  adventure  their  lives 

with  alacrity a pro  qua  non  inetuam  mori nay  more,  pro  qua  non 

metuam  bis  mori,  I will  die  twice,  nay,  twenty  times  for  her.  If  she  die, 
there’s  no  remedy,  they  must  die  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A lover  in 
Calcagninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darling’s  tomb, 

“ Quincia  obiit,  sed  non  Qnincia  sola  obiit,  “ Quincia  my  dear  is  dead,  but  not  alone, 

Quincia  obiit,  sed  cum  Quincia  et  ipse  obii ; For  I am  dead,  and  with  her  I am  gone  : 

Kisus  obit,  obit  gratia,  lusus  obit.  Sweet  smiles,  mirth,  graces,  all  with  her  do  rest, 

Nec  meanunc  anima  in  pectore,  at  in  tumulo  est.”  And  my  soul  too,  for  'tis  not  in  my  breast.” 

How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same  1 But 
these  are  toys  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their  very  soul  for  their  mistress’ 
sake. 


“ Atque  aliqnis  inter  juvenes  miratus  est,  et  verbum  dixit, 
Non  ego  in  ccelo  cuperem  Dens  esse, 

Nostrum  uxorem  habens  domi  Hero.” 


‘ One  said,  to  heaven  would  I not 
desire  at  all  to  go, 

If  that  at  mine  own  house  I had 
such  a tine  wife  as  Hero.” 


Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis’  sake ^ ccelo  prcefertur  Adonis.  Old 

J anivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought  when  he  had  his  fair  May  he  should  never  go  to 
heaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth ; had  I such  a mistress,  he 
protests, 

“ °Ccelum  diis  ego  non  suum  inviderem,  I «<  t would  not  pmrv 

Sed  sortem  mihi  dii  meam  inherent.”  | The  gods  shoulTenvy  my  fdichy  ” 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweetheart,  he  will  adventure  and 
leave  all  this,  and  more  than  this  to  see  her  alone. 


“ d Omnia  qua:  patior  mala  si  pensare  Telit  fors, 

Una  aliqua  nobis  prosperitate,  dii 
Hoc  precor,  ut  faciant,  faciantme  cernere  coram, 
Cor  mihi  captivum  quae  tenet  hocce,  deam,” 


“ If  ail  my  mischiefs  were  recompensed, 

And  God  would  give  me  what  I requested, 

I would  my  mistress'  presence  only  seek, 

Which  doth  mine  heart  in  prison  captive  keep.” 

But  who  can  reckon  upon  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude  and  blindness,  the 

foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  \ 

. 1 et  .r  aU  amo°gst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  symptoms, 

~en;rCe3lPWaStlCal  fitS  and  Passiouswhich  are  usually  incident  to  such 

S causeth6  b“  &A0me, gOOC  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  affec- 

1 • ' e-AS  !fc  raakes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes  fools 

a* CarLTnMes1^aokfe3pi>Tff0WS  b<3C°me  generous>  cowards  courageous,” 
U dan  notes  out  of  Plutarch;  covetous,  liberal  and  magnificent;  clowns, 

meum,  et  natos  mcos  onmi*'  nigricantek°  Utinim™fc \bh  Gazcflu ’ t’’®"1-’  ° p7rso  mC’  et  coniu£cm 
oneravit,  et  don  is,  Ac.  >1ID.  * Hot  Ode  9 Ub  SL  n to  ct  I,romissl» 

d Petrarch.  ‘Cardan,  lib.  2.  de  sap  ex  vUibu.  eenemsAf .M,et;  l0'  „ ...  m'chanan-  Hendecasyl. 
didos,  ex  ngrestibus  civilcs,  ex  crudelibus  maimuetoa  ex  ^ CX  tImIdls  jju daces,  ex  avaris  splen* 

ox  duris  misericordes,  ex  mutis  eloquentes.  mipns  lehgiosos,  ex  sordidrs  nitidos  atque  cultos. 
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civil ; cruel,  gentle ; wicked  profane  persons  to  become  religious ; slovens, 
neat;  churls,  merciful  ; and  dumb  dogs,  eloquent;  your  lazy  drones,  quick 
and  nimble.”  Feras  mentes  domat  cupido,  that  fierce,  cruel,  and  rude  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  sighed,  and  shed  many  a salt  tear  for  Galatea’s  sake.  No  passion 
causeth  greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement  of  joy  or  discontent.  Plutarch. 
Sympos^lib.  5.  qucest.  1,  fsaith,  “ that  the  soul  of  a man  in  love  is  full  of 
perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of  pleasing  tones  and  tunes,  inso- 
much that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortal  men  more 
harm  than  good.”  It  adds  spirits  and  makes  them,  otherwise  soft  and  silly, 
generous  and  courageous,  eAudacem  faciebat  amor.  Ariadne’s  love  made 
Theseus  so  adventurous,  and  Medea’s  beauty  J ason  so  victorious ; expectorat 
amor  timorem.  h Plato  is  of  opinion  that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so 
valorous.  “ A young  man  will  be  much  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence 
that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight  of  his  mistress.”  As  1 he  that  desired 
of  his  enemy  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with  his  face  upward,  ne  amasius  videret 
eum  a tergo  vulneratum,  lest  his  sweetheart  should  say  he  was  a coward, 
“ And  if  it  were  k possible  to  have  an  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or 
are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and  wise  in  their  government, 
modesty  would  detain  them  from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that 
which  is  good  and  honest,  and  a few  of  them  would  overcome  a great  company 
of  others.”  There  is  no  man  so  pusillnanimous,  so  very  a dastard,  whom  love 
would  not  incense,  make  of  a divine  temper,  and  an  heroical  spiiit.  As  he  said 
in  like  case,  1 Tot  a ruat  cceli  moles,  non  terreor,  &c.  Nothing  can  terrify, 
nothing  can  dismay  them.  But  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel,  those  two  brave 
fairy  knights,  fought  for  the  love  of  fair  Florimel  in  presence— 


“ m And  drawing  botli  tlielr  swords  with  rage  anew, 
Like  two  mad  mastives  each  other  slew, 

And  shields  did  share,  and  males  did  rash,  and  helms 
So  furiously  each  other  did  assail,  [did  hew: 

As  if  their  souls  at  once  they  would  have  rent. 

Out  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 


Adown  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent, 

That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent. 
And  all  their  armour  stained  with  bloody  gore, 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breathe  would  they  relent. 
So  mortal  was  their  malice  and  so  sore, 

That  both  resolved  (than  yield)  to  die  before." 


Every  base  swain  in  love  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistiess  sake. 
Pie  will  fight  and  fetch  n Argivum  Clypeum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to 
do  her  service,  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus 
the  Spaniard,  then  Governor  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquis  Spmola,  if 
the  enemy  brought  50,000  devils  against  him  he  would  keep  it.  _ The  nine 
worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  m him,  he  is  all 
mettle,  armour  of  proof,  more  than  a man,  and  in  this  case  improved  bey  on 
himself.  For  as  0 Agatho  contends,  a true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate,  and 
valiant!  “ PI  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  if  a man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers 
(as  Castilio  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by  cliauce 
lie  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it.”  For  so  perhaps 
they  might  fight  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare  in  the  heavens,  course  one 
another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  King  o 
Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granada,  had  not  Queen  Isabel  and  her 
ladies  been  present  at  the  siege  : “rIt  cannot  be  expressed  what  courage  the 
Spanish  knights  took  when  the  ladies  were  present,  a few  Spaniards  overcame 
a multitude  of  Moors.”  They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as  Sir 
Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  Third’s  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies  favours,  fought 


like  a dragon. 


For  soli  amantes,  as  sPlato  holds,  pro  amicis  mori  appetunt, 


hm 


f Anlma  homtals  amore  captl  to^1  ref®rta  sufflt^uset  res^a^*^  ^Ovld.^^  qnum 

convivio : amor  Veneris  Martem  deti net  et f°rtem  , 7™ator Zl  k Si  quo  pacta  fieri 

llldQ  in“  Maurorum  cepias  superarantt 

*Lib.  5.  de  lcgibus. 
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only  lovers  will  die  for  their  friends,  and  in  their  mistress’  quarrel.  And  for 
that  cause  he  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encou- 
ragers  of  noble  actions:  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  Squire  of  Dames  himself, 
Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Ctesar,  or  Alexander,  shall  not  be  more  resolute 
or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I said,  subtlety,  wit,  arid  many 
pretty  devices,  n N unique  dolos  inspired  amor,  frauclesque  ministrat,  x Jupiter 
in  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  turned  himself 
into  a swan,  and  got  Yenus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle;  which 
she  doing,  for  shelter,  he  fled  to  Leda’s  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collocavit,  Leda 
embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep,  sed  dormientem  Jupiter  compressit,  by 
which  means  J upiter  had  his  will.  Infinite  such  tricks  love  can  devise,  such 
fine  feasts  in  abundance,  with  wisdom  and  wariness,  y quis  fallere possit  aman- 
tem.  All  manner  of  civility,  decency,  compliment  and  good  behaviour,  plus 
salis  et  leporis , polite  graces  and  merry  conceits.  Bocaccio  hath  a pleasant  tale 
to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldus 
hath  turned  into  Latin,  Bebelius  in  verse,  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  This 
Cymon  was  a fool,  a proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governor  of  Cyprus’  son, 
but  a very  ass,  insomuch  that  his  father  being  ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a 
farm-house  he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought  up.  Where  by  chance,  as  his 
manner  was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a gallant  young  gentlewoman,  named 
Iphigenia,  a burgomaster’s  daughter  of  Cyprus,  with  her  maid,  by  a brook 
side  in  a little  thicket,  fast  asleep  in  her  smock,  where  she  had  newly  bathed 
herself:  “When  z Cymon  saw  her,  he  stood  leaning  on  his  staff,  gaping  on 
her  immoveable,  and  in  amaze  at  last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with  the  glorious 
object,  that  he  began  to  rouse  himself  up,  to  bethink  what  he  was,  would  needs 
fellow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began  to  be  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and 
dance,  to  play  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gentlemanlike  qualities  and 
compliments  in  a short  space,  which  his  friends  were  most  glad  of.  In  brief 
he  became,  from  an  idiot  and  a clown,  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  gentle- 
men in  Cyprus,  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and  all  for  the  love  of  mistress  Iphi- 
genia. ^ In  a word,  I may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  them  be  never  so 
clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Grobians  and  sluts,  if  once  they  be  in  love  they  will 
be  most  neat  and  spruce;  for,  a Omnibus  rebus,  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit 
amor,  they  will  follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a good 
ojpinion  of  themselves,  venustatem  enim  mater  Venus;  a ship  is  not  so  Ion"  a 
rigging  as  a young  gentlewoman  a trimming  up  herself  against  her  sweetheart 
comes.  A painter  s shop,  a flowery  meadow,  no  so  gracious  aspect  in  nature’s 
storehouse  as  a young  maid,  nubilis  puella,  a Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride,  that 
looks  for  a husband,  or  a young  man  that  is  her  suitor;  composed  looks,  com- 
posed gait,  clothes,  gestures,  actions,  all  composed ; all  the  graces,  elegances 
in  the  world  are  in  her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribands,  chains,  jewels,  lawns, 
linens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  bprceter  quam  res  patitur  student  ele- 
yantice,  they  are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a sudden : 
tis  all  their  study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  clothes  neat,  to  be 
polite  and  terse,  and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a young  man  see 
his  sweetheart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  pulls  up  his  cloak  now  fallen 
about  his  shoulders  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band,  cuffs,  slicks  his 
ban,  twires  his  beard,  <kc.  When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 

Conceal,  - I “ A0  ,Fh‘ hiS  Cl?ak>"  ordf-  the  tace. 

nm,  appai eat  aurum.  | And  hem,  and  gold-work  all  might  have  liis  grace." 

t Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  3. book.  cant.  8.  u Hveinus  l o “Vm- wui,  ! . 

and  suggests  to  us  frauds.”  * Aratus  in  Phtenom  ' y totI’ inspires  us  with  stratagems 
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Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had  spruced  up 
herself  first. 


u d Nec  tamen  ante  adiit,  ctsi  propcrabat  adlre, 

Quam  se  composuit,  quam  circumspcx.it  arnictus, 
Et  tlnxit  vultum,  et  meruit  formosa  viderl." 


“ Nor  did  she  come,  although  ’twas  her  desire, 

Till  she  composed  herself,  and  trimm’d  her  tire, 
And  set  her  looks  to  make  him  to  admire.” 


miA.ll  VUUUUi,  * 

Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son  e JEneas  was  to  appeal 
before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

“ Os  humeroaque  deo  similis  (namqtie  ipsa  decoram 
Cajsariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventm 
Purpureum  et  lsetos  oculis  afflarat  honores.) 

like  a <md  for  she  was  the  tire- woman  herself,  to  set  him  out  with  all  natural 
and  artificial  impostures.  As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new 
chosen  emperor,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first.  When  the  hirsute 
cyclopical  Polyphemus  courted  Galatea; 

“f  Jamque  tihi  formas,  jamque  est  tihi  cura  placendi. 


i uaiuiiuc  uu*  J n 

Jam  rigidos  pectis  raslris  Polypheme  capillos, 
Jam  lihet  hirsutam  tibi  falce  recidere  barbam^ 


«>  And  then  he  did  begin  to  prank  himself, 

To  plait  and  comb  his  head,  and  beard  to  shave, 
And  look  his  face  i’  th’  water  as  a glass. 

And  to  compose  himself  for  to  be  brave.” 


■ 

Et  spectare  feros  in  aqua  et  componere  vultus.  . iij.ij.-rr 

He  was  upon  a sudden  now  spruce  and  keen,  as  a new  ground  hatchet.  He 
now  began  to  have  a good  opinion  of  his  own  features  and  good  parts,  now 


to  be  a gallant. 

“ Jam  Galatea  veni,  necmunera  despice  nostra, 
Certfe  ego  menovi,  liquldaque  in  imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aquse,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  videnta. 


‘ Come  now,  my  Galatea,  scorn  me  not, 

Nor  my  poor  presents ; for  but  yesterday 
I saw  myself  i’  th*  water,  and  methought^ 
Full  fair  I was,  then  scorn  me  not  I say. 

“ 8 Non  sum  adeb  informis,  nnper  me  in  littore  vidi. 

Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare." 


’Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suitors  to  trick  up  themselves  to  be  prodigal 
in  apparel,  pure  lotus,  neat,  combed,  and  curled,  with  powdered  hair,  comptus 
ZcTamisZus,  with  a long  love-lock  a flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves^ 
rW  scarfs,  feathers,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a prince  s Ganymede  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  e»s, 
as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  “hif  once  he  be  besotten  on  a wench,  be  must 
lie  awake  at  nights,  renounce  bis  book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep 
for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands  doublets 
taeches  Se  in  Shien,  hew  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear  h,s  locks,  to  turn  up 
his  mustachios,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant,  oi  if 
abroad  that  the  east  side  he  correspondent  to  the  west : he  may  e s 

otherwise  as  Julian  that  apostate  emperor  was  for  wearing  a long  hirsute 
o-oatish  heard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  tha  apo  o 

k 

concern  a young  lover,  he  must  be  more  respectful  in  Ins  behali, 
be  in  league  with  an  excellent  tailor,  barbel, 

“ i Tonsorem  puerum  sed  arte  talem.^ 

Quads  nec  Thalamis  fuit  Neroms ; # , n 

“have  neat  shoe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  m prmt, ^mad^n^rint.^  ^ 

drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  m aU,  he  jnu  ^ P pe  must 

Amongst  other  good  qualities  an  amorous  febow^  all 

learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  lustrum  ’ love.  p0r  as 

doubt  be  will,  if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this  loadston 

bis  eyes.”  t Ovid.  Met  13.  *Vlrg.  E.  1. ^n  uxorUterato  sit  ducenda.  Noctes  ms^omne5  trniia^ 
glassy  sea,  as  I stood  upon  the  shore.  P nonnunauam  et  illacrymandum  sort!  et  con,  iuiui», 

--dm,  Uteris  renunciandum^^P^  ^ Cum  cura  loquendum, 

iMart.  Kpig.  5. 


CUIUO/,  UlV/1  * v‘‘  1 . 

Videndum  quai  vestes,  quis  cultus  u - o'  ,* 
inccdendum,  bibendum  et  cum  cura  insaniendum. 
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k Erasmus  hatli  it,  Musicam  docet  amor  et  Poestn,  love  'will  make  them  musi- 
cians, and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love  sonnets,  and  sing  them 
to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  qualities  may  be  had.  1 Jupiter  per- 
ceived Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages, 
polite  speech  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus’  daughter,  as  some  write),  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeret , all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  please  his 
mistress.  ’Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance;  and  without  question,  so 
many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kind, 
if  love  did  not  incite  them.  “ mWho,”  saith  Castilio,  “ would  learn  to  play, 
or  give  his  mind  to  music,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rhymes,  love- 
songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  women’s  sake,  because  they  hope  by  that  means  to 
purchase  their  good  wills,  and  win  their  favour?”  We  see  this  daily  verified 
in  our  young  women  and  wives,  they  that  being  maids  took  so  much  pains  to 
smg>  flay,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their  parents,  to  get  those 
graceful  qualities,  now  being  married  will  scarce  touch  an  instrument,  they 
care  not  for  it.  Constantine  agricult.  lib.  11.  cap.  18,  makes  Cupid  himself 
to  be  a great  dancer;  by  the  same  token  that  he  was  capering  amongst  the 
gods,  “ 11  he  flung  down  a bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon  the  white  rose, 
ever  since  made  it  red:”  and  Calistratus,  by  the  help  of  DaMalus,  about 
Cupid’s  statue  °made  a many  of  young  wenches  still  a dancing,  to  signify 
belike  that  Cupid  was  much  affected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.°For 
at  his  and  Psyche’s  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Gany- 
mede filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  p Apuleius  describes  it),  Vulcan  was  the* 
cook,  the  Hours  made  all  fine  with  roses  and  flowers,  Apollo  played  on  the 
harp,  the  Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  Musicce  super  ingressa  Venus  saltavit,  but 
his  mother  Venus  danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty  q Lucian  in 
that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiter’s  stealing  of 
Luropa,  and  swimming  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds 
hush,  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot  to  break  the  waves 
before  them,  the  tritons  dancing  round  about,  with  every  one  a torch,  the  sea- 
nymphs  half-naked, .keeping  time  on  dolphins’  backs,  and  singing  Hymeneus 
Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  Venus  herself  coining 
after  in  a shell  strewing  roses  and  flowers  on  their  heads.  Praxiteles,  in  aS 

°f  Ve’  SlgnS  ?Td  ever  smilin&  and  lo°kmg  upon  dancers;  and 
in  burnt  Mark  s in  Rome  (whose  work  I know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious 

pieces,  is  a many  of  satyrs  dancing  about  a wench  asleep.  So  that  dancing 
still  is  as  it  were  a necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.  Young  lasses  are 
never  better  pleased  than  when  as  upon  a holiday,  after  evensong  they  may 

rSadt  eTm'V' N »r  m a town-freen?mde? 

a shady  elm.  Nothing  so  familiar  m 8France,  as  for  citizens’  wives  and  maids 

Z mT  r;nd  m thre.VeetS’  ,nd.oftm  to°-  of  better  LteLent 

thi?!™1 Sflf  “ T°  n ielt  0Wa  T01CeS-  and  d!mce  afto  i‘-  Yea  many  time! 
dt  ee  ,1  and  women  that  have  more  toe.,  than  teeth, 

rulerr  COme  klss  me  now>  mask  and  mum;  for  Comus  and 

put  L womeXannam?  5?  ^ merrim“ts  above  measure,  will  allow  men  to 
old  rich  and  nr, 11  1 m Some  °ases>  and  Promiscuously  to  dance,  young  and 

lA^^iCrsT an,  s °f  a11  eorts'  pa°iM  jo;"«  ‘"“a 

Augustine  JNiphus  the  philosopher,  “ ‘for  that  being  an  old  man  and  a public 

ej  usque  studio  plures  habere  comparataTi^fanml'ife^uL^r6  nu^}‘  P^llol. . Jam  ilium  scntlo  amorc  teneri, 
insudaret,  nisi  foeminarum  causa  ? Ouis  music-  tint*™ P lma\&0'  m Lib.  3.  de  aulico.  Quis  clioreis 

znulccre  speret?  Quis  tot  carmina  component  nfsl nMn^T ' , °peram,  nisi  quod  Ullus  dulccdine  per. 
terem  nectans  evertit  saltans  apud  DcMqui  in  tenimVn,il  ffectus  8U?S  ln  mulieres  explicaret  1 » CrL 

choreantes  circa  juvenilem  Cupidinls  statuam  fedt  rhUo^toat  Tm?, PV,uS  ,lb,?m  ruborc  infecit.  0 Fuellaa 

rsswasr*--  ■««— , 


«Tom.  4 
8 View  of  Fr, 


j»  O.  UU  OUVLU1S. 

podagrlcum,  non  sine  risu  saltantem  ad  tibiae  modes!  p d ro  con8Pexemnt  sencm  ct  pUilosophum 


amori 
Sat.  puella) 
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professor,  a father  of  many  children,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a young 
xnaid  (that  which  many  of  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  see),  an  old  gouty 
fellow,  yet  would  dance  after  fiddlers.”  Many  laughed  him  to  scorn  lor  it, 
but  this  omnipotent  love  would  have  it  so. 


“ u Hyacinthino  bacillo 

Properans  amor,  me  adegit 
Yiolentfer  ad  sequendum." 


“Love  hasty  with  his  purple  staff  did  make 
Me  follow  and  the  dance  to  undertake.’’ 


YlOieUlCl  au  ■ 

And  ’tis  no  news  this,  no  indecorum;  for  why?  a good  reason  may  be  given 
of  it.  Cupid  and  death  meet  both  in  an  inn ; and  being  merrily  disposed,  they 
did  exchange  some  arrows  from  either  quiver;  ever  since  young  men  die,  and 

oftentimes  old  men  dote ^Sic  moritur  Juvems,  sic  monbundus  amat.  And 

who  can  then  withstand  it!  If  once  we  be  in  love,  young  or  old,  though  our 
teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asundei  like  the 
arches  of  a bridge,  there  is  no  remedy,  we  must  dance  trenchmore  for  a need, 
over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  &c.  And  Princum  Prancum  is  a fine  dance.  Plu- 
tarch Sumpos.  1.  queest.  5.  doth  in  some  sort  excuse  it,  and  telleth  us  moieover 
in  what  fense,  Musicam  docet  amor,  licet  priusfueritrudxs,  howlove  makes  them 
that  had  no  skill  before  learn  to  sing  and  dance;  he  concludes,  ias  on  y that 
power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  “ yLove  (as  he  holds)  will  makea 
silent  man  speak,  a modest  man  most  officious;  dull,  quick;  slow,  nimble, 
and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired  a hard; ,base > 

doth  iron  in  a smith’s  forge,  free,  facile,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated. 
Nay  ’twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the  other  extreme,  and  give  a un  re 
sesterces  for  a night’s  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  or 
'ducenta  drachmarum  millia  pro  unied  node,  as  Mundus  to  ^Mma^spend  a 

of  love?  this  isno 

“ bThey  will  be  witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  theii  paramours  0ool  Pa  ' ’ 
deckin'.  Sera  with  verses  and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  statues  mth  gold 
thatuTey Zj  be  remembered  and  admired  of  all."  Ancient  men  will  dote  m 
Sis  ktd  sometimes  as  well  as  the  rest;  the  heat  of  love 

affections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  enable  them,  though  ^e  s y 
vears  of  aee  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  thirty  beneath  Jovianus  Pontan 
makes  an°old  fool  rhyme,  and  turn  Poetaster  to  please  his  mistress. 

- °Ne  ringas  Mariana,  meos  ne  de^ce  canoa  I “ again." 

The^rrt  wr-i-  4gs  £ 

rnyot  abstain  though  tt JLS  fntld  writer  o, 
have  a pretty  story  to  this  pu  p at  Colewiz  in  Saxony,  on  Christ- 

mas  eve^acornJLny^of  young  men  and  Iuai<^^  ^ he ’sent  to 

^ -4  * ** 

have  the  very  song  itself. 


“Eauitabat  homo  per  uylvam  frondoaam, 
Ducebatque  socum  Mcswmden  foiunMam. 

Quid  stamus,  cur  non  imusl 


“ A fellow  rid  by  the  greenwood  side, 

And  fair  Meswinde  was  Ins  bi  ide,  . , 

Why  stand  we  so,  and  do  not  go 


r„rm  7 * Joacb.  Bellius,  Epig. 

tacittrnXuncem  faeit  et  devereeundo  officio™ 

ajosepbus,  antiq.  Jud  bb  • cap  4 


ype 


Ipsl 


cap.  8.  Bretium  noctia  centum  versibUS 

&^^SSisgSSssaat -W  ••  “ 

vl  Flores  liibt.  fol.  2‘Jb. 
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This  they  sung,  he  chaft,  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to  St. 
Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  they  might  all  three  sing  and  dance  till  that 
time  twelvemonth,  and  so  ethey  did  without  meat  and  di’ink,  wearisomeness  or 
giving  over,  till  at  year’s  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by  Here- 
bertus  archbishop  of  Cologne.  They  will  in  all  places  be  doing  thus,  young 
folks  especially,  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this  or  that  young  man,  such  a 
fair  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivious  tales,  scurrilous  tunes,  such 
objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation,  and  as  Guastavinius 
adds,  Com.  in  4.  Sect.  27.  Prov.  Arist.  ob  seminis  abundantiam  crebrce  cogita~ 
tiones,  veneris  frequens  recordatio  et  pruriens  voluptcis,  (fee.  an  earnest  longing 
comes  hence,  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens  anima,  amorous  conceits,  tickling 
thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  thoughts;  hence  it  is,  they  can  think,  discourse 
willingly,  or  speak  almost  of  no  other  subject.  ’Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may 
be  done  by  art,  to  see  their  husband’s  picture  in  a glass,  they’ll  give  anything 
to  know  when  they  shall  be  married,  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by 
cromnyomantia,a  kind  of  divination  with  fonionslaidon  the  altar  on  Christmas 
eve,  or  by  fasting  on  St.  Anne’s  eve  or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first 
husband,  or  by  amphitomantia,  by  beans  in  a cake,  (fee.,  to  burn  the  same. 
This  love  is  the  cause  of  all  good  conceits,  gneatness,  exornations,  plays, 
elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  expressions,  sweet  motions,  and  gestures,  joys, 
comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  our  life,  hqucdis  jam  vita  foret, 
aut  quid  jucundi  sine  aured  Venere 1 1 Emoriar  cum  istd  non  amplius  mihi 
curafuerit,  let  me  live  no  longer  than  I may  love,  saith  a mad  merx-y  fellow  in 
Mimnermus.  This  love  is  that  salt  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and  dull  labours, 
and  gives  a pleasant  relish  to  our  other  unsavoxxry  proceedings,  ^Absit  amot, 
surgunt  tenebree,  torpedo,  veternum,  pestis,  &c.  All  our  feasts  almost,  masques, 
mummings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes, 
poems,  love  stories,  plays,  comedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes, 
(fee.  pioceed  hence.  Manaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughter’s  wedding  at 
Argos,  instituted  the  first  plays  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of  symbols 
emblems,  impresses,  devices,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Contiles,  Paradine’ 
Camxllus  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it.  Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  “Patritius  ex  amoris  bene- 
fcio,  for  love’s  sake.  For  when  the  daughter  of  nDeburiades  the  Svcionian, 
was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart  now  going  to  wars,  ut  desiderio  enis  minus 
tabesceret,  to  comfort  herself  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with  coal  upon 
a wad,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow,  which  her  father  admiring,  perfected 
afterwards,  and  xt  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was  made.  And 
ong  after,  Sycxon  for  paxntxng,  carving,  statuary,  music,  and  philosophy,  was 
preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.  0 Apollo  was  the  first  inventor  of 
pnysic,  divination,  oracles;  Minerva  found  out  weaving,  Vulcan  curious  iron- 
work, Mercury  letters,  but  who  prompted  all  this  into  their  heads  ? Love, 

A unquam  talia  mvenissent,  nisi  taka  adamdssent,  they  loved  such  things  or 
some  party,  for  whose  sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.  ’Tis  true  Vulcan 
made  a most  admirable  brooch  or  necklace,  which  long  after  Axion  and 

ateDebhosPlu7piS  “T’  th®  siDSlllar  worth  of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
at  JDelphos  but  Pharyllusthe  tyrant  stole  it  away, and  presented  it  to  Arist  on’s 

IusVnb,Tf  T h!-rrfbly  d°ted  genius  tells  the  story  out  of  Phykr! 
chus);  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch?  to  give  Herndon* 

Cadmus  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  All  our  tilts  and  tournaments,  ordeTof 
!llosPaUt  &cannUmf  lUs'eorum  StSSta? n0n  non  <***,  "°n  ritfa,  nee  lassltudo 

rationelmpUcatum  nluUrumhao 
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the  garter,  golden  fleece,  &c.— Nobihtas  sub  amove  jacet owe  their  begin- 

ning to  love,  and  many  of  our  histories.  By  this  means  saith  Jovms,  they 
would  express  their  loving  minds  to  tlieir  mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.  Tis 
the  sole  suhiect  almost  of  poetry,  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs, 
whatever  those  old  Anacreons  (and  therefore  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  and 
Graces  still  follow  Cupid,  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest  of  the 
poets  wete  love  s priests)  : all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love  writers. 
Antony  Diogens  the  most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  m 1 hocius  Bi 
theL  Lonras  Sophista,  Eustathius,  Achilles  Tatius,  Aristsenetus,  Hehodoru 
Plato  Plutarch  Lucian,  Parthenius,  Theodoras,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus, 
Tibullus  &c  Our  new  Ariostos,  Bovards,  Authors  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie 
Gueene  &c.  Marullus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus  Gapellanus 
&c  with  the  rest  of  those  facete  modern  poets,  have  written  in  this  kind,  are 
butlfso  many  symptoms  of  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a synopsis  or 
breviary  of  lovefthe  portuous  of  loye,  legends  of  lovers  lives  and  deaths,  and 
their  memorable  adventures,  nay  more,  quod  leguntur,  quod  laudan\^™  , 
debent  as ^Uevisanus  the  lawyer  holds,  “ there  never  was  any  excellent  poet 
that  invented  <mod  fables,  pr  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  m love  him 
S ‘-Td  Cnot  take,  a quill  from  Cupid’n  wings,  he  could  never  have  written 

bo  amorously  as  he  did. 


“ <1  Cynthia  te  ratera  fecit,  lascive  Properti, 
Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Lycons  habet. 
Faraa  est  arguti  Nemesis  formosa  Tibulii, 
Leshia  dictavit,  docte  Catulle,  tibi. 

Non  me  Pelignus,  nec  spernet  Mantua  vatem, 
Si  qua  Corinna  milii,  si  quis  Alexis  ent. 


« Wanton  Propertius  and  witty  Gallos, 
Subtile  Tibullus,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lyclions, 

That  made  you  poets  all;  and  if  Alexis, 
Or  Corinna  chance  iny  paramour  to  be. 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me. 


« r Non  me  carminibus  vincet  nec  Tliraceus  Orplieus, 

Nec  Linus.’* 

Petrarch’s  Laura  made  him  so  famous,  Astrophel’s  Stella,  and  Jovianus  Pon- 
’ • + Qaa  txt-qq  +"hp  muse  of  liis  roses,  violets,  lilies,  nequitiae,  blanditise, 

tanus  mistress  was  t M Pallas,  Yenus,  Charis,  crocum, 

rirXmolSves  5 ShTy  tate  of  Ls  love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an 
£s£nt.  Instead  of  those 

fe"e“  holidays,  country  dances,  roundelays,  writing  their  names 
on  s trees,  true  lover’s  knots,  pretty  gilts. 

“ With  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rings,  ^ 

Shepherds  in  tlieir  loves  are  as  coy  as  kings. 

Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c.,they  go  ky  couples, 

« Corydon’s  Phillis,  Nysa  and  Mopsus,  ^ 

With  dainty  Dousibel  and  Sir  Tophus. 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  dm,  >£*  %% 

tXl^h  SOS  - ^ rW 

. • it  T _ J — — tA  111  P. 


«*  t Thou  honeysuckle  of  tlic  hawthorn  hedge 
Vouchsafe  in  Cupid’s  cup  my  heart  to  pledge, 
Mv  heart  s dear  blood,  sweet  Cis,  is  thy  carouse 
Worth  all  tlie  ale  in  Gammer  Gubbin  s house. 

I say  no  more,  affairs  call  me  away. 

My  father’s  horse  for  provender  doth  stay 


Be  thou  the  Lady  Cressetlight  to  me, 

Sir  Trollv  Lolly  will  I prove  to  thee. 
Written  in  haste,  farewell  my  cowslip  sweet, 
Pray  let’s  a Sunday  at  the  alehouse  meet. 


My  father  s horse  tor  proumuu  ,,  U *lu«  nna> 

Your  most  grim  stoics  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away  with  this  pa* 

P Lib.  4.  num.  102,  sylvas  nuptlallspoetfcnonlnveniuntfabul^  excclmcUnpoeVy. 

SMUrtf  U? Teneris  arbofibus  amicaruin  nomina  msenbentos  ut 
crcscant.  llceil.  t S.  1GU0. 
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si  on,  and  if  "Atheneus  belie  them  not,  Aristippus,  Apollidorus^  Antiphanes, 
&e.,  have  made  love-songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress  praises,  orators 
write  epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not?  ^Xeixes  gave  to  TI10- 
mistocles  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine,  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for  the 
rest  of  his  diet.  The  z Persian  kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use,  Iicbc 
civitas  mulieri  redimiculum  prcebeat , hccc  in  collum , Iicbc  m crines,  one  whole 
city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a third  her  hood.  Ahasuerus 
would  “have  given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  b Herod  bid  Herodias  “ ask 
what  she  would,  she  should  have  it.”  Caligula  gave  100,000  sesterces  to  his 
courtezan  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins,  and  yet  when  he  was  solicited  by  the 
senate  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Pome  for  the  com- 
monwealth’s good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  c Dionysius, 
that  Sicilian  tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  councillors,  and  was  so  besotted  on 
Mirrlia  his  favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in  the 
most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdom  do  aught  without  her  especial  advice, 
prefer,  depose,  send,  entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well-deserving,  but 
by  her  consent;  and  he  again  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  unfit,  un- 
worthy, was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  emperors,  instead  of  poems,  build 
cities ; Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  Egypt,  besides  constellations,  temples,  altars, 
statues,  images,  &c.,  in  the  honour  of  his  Antinous.  Alexander  bestowed 
infinite  sums  to  set  out  his  Hephestion  to  all  eternity.  d Socrates  professeth 
himself  love’s  servant,  ignorant  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  a doctor  alone  in  love 
matters,  et  quiim  alienarum  rerum  omnium  scientiam  diffteretur , saith  e Max- 
imus Tyi’ius,  Ids  sectator,  hujus  negotii professor,  &c.,  and  this  he  spake  openly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  public  feasts,  in  the  academy,  in  Pyrceo,  Lycceo,  sub 
Platano,  <fcc.,  the  very  blood-hound  of  beauty,  as  he  is  styled  by  others.  But 
I conclude  there  is  no  end  of  love’s  symptoms,  ’tis  a bottomless  pit.  Love  is 
subject  to  no  dimensions;  not  to  be  surveyed  by  any  art  or  engine:  and 
besides,  I am  of  fHsedus’  mind,  “ no  man  can  discourse  of  love  matters,  or 
judge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not  made  trial  in  his  own  person,”  or  as  yEneas 
Sylvius  gadds,  “ hath  not  a little  doted,  been  mad  or  love-sick  himself.  I con- 
fess I am  but  a novice,  a contemplator  only,  Nescio  quid  sit  amor  nec  ctmoh . 

I have  a tincture;  for  why  should  I lie,  dissemble  or  excuse  it,  yet  homo  sum 
&c.,  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non  sum  pr acceptor  amandi,  and 
what  I say  is  merely  reading,  ex  aliorurn  for san  ineptiis , by  mine  own  obser- 
vation, and  others’  relation. 


What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspicions,  fears,  griefs,  anxieties, 
accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I have  sufficiently  said : the  next  question  is, 
what  will  be  the  event  of  such  miseries,  what  they  foretel.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  love  cannot  be  cured,  Nullis  amor  est  mcdicabilis  herbis  it 
accompanies  them  to  the1  last,  Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori pecorisque  maqistro  k 
llie  same  passion  consumes  both  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,”  and  is  so 
contmuate,  that  by  no  persuasion  almost  it  may  be  relieved.  “ JBid  me  not 
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n Lib.  13.  cap.  Mpnosoplilst.  *See 


*See  Putean.  epist.  33,  dcstia  Margarcta  Eeroaldus,  Sea. 

VeiT.  a '.st  l V h Mflf  ^ /LI  Or. ’ . 
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love”  said  Euryalus,  “bid  the  mountains  come  down  into  the  plains,  bid  the 
rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains;  I can  as  soon  leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave 

his  course;” 

v First  seas  shall  want  their  fish,  the  mountains  shade, 
Woods  singing  birds,  the  wind's  murmur  shall  fade, 
Than  my  fair  Amaryllis’  lore  allay’d.” 


«m  Et  prius  tequoribus  pisces,  et  montibus  umbra, 

Et  volucres  deerunt  sylvis,  et  murmura  ventis,  _ 
Quam  mihi  discedent  formosae  Amaryllidis  ignes. 


Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a deaf  man  hear,  a blind  man  see,  a dumb  speak,  lame 
run,  counsel  can  do  no  good,  a sick  man  cannot  relish,  no  physic  can  ease  me. 
jsfon  prosunt.  domino  qua  prosunt  omnibus  artes.  As  Apollo  confessed,  and 
Jupiter  himself  could  not  be  cured. 


« n Omnes  humanos  curat  medicina  dolores, 
Solus  amor  morbi  non  habet  artificem.” 


I 


“ Physic  can  soon  cure  every  disease,  ( 
0 Excepting  love,  that  can  it  not  appease. 


Solus  amor  morbi  non  naoet  aumtem.  i 07  . ,,  , . * 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  e;fPlai  ® 
in  his  place ; in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased 
or  amended,  it  breaks  out  into  outrageous  often  and  prodigious  events.  Amo 
et  Liber  violenti  dii  sunt,  as  pTatius  observes,  el  eousque 
ut  vudoris  oblivisci  cogant,  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  gods,  so  funously 
SKr  minds,  that  they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common 
civility.  For  such  men  ordinarily,  as  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  this 
humour,  become  insensati  et  insani,  for  it  is  q amor  « nsanus  as  the  poet 
calls  it  beside  themselves,  and  as  I have  proved,  no  better  than  beasts,  irra 
tionad/ stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  *ey  faqueu%  fer- 
swear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  _ rapes  adultenes,  muide  , 
depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfy  their  lust. 

“ r a devil  ’ tis,  and  mischief  such  doth  work. 

As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turk.  . # 

to  Stor.  bitter  thin  death,  (Ecelea.  vii  28.)  and 

Sar  ‘shall  be  taken  by  her.”  ‘ Qui  in  amor' pracipitavil,  pejus  per,! 

“Pktina  “ cometT  repentance,  dotage,  the°y  lose  themselves,  their  wits  and 
non  succurratur  its,  aut  m .S 

quickly  mad,  nisi  succurratur,  if  good  order  be  not  taken, 


“CEheu  triste  jugum  qulsquls  amoris  habet, 
•n  prius  ac  norit  se  periisse  perit. 


“Oh  henry  yoke  of  love,  which  whoso  bears, 
Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares. 


m Buchanan,  Syl.  » rropert.  lih.^.eieg.  K, 
nivolrit!  t Pl’iutusi  ' Ut  coiprs  tvndert.  on  .nlmu.  ftmwM  rc 

dur.ans  sanguincm  torndum  ct  atrubiUnn  ““pj  ,<oh  corydon,  Corydon  ' what  ™^"7hPmaniam 

•UP"  «?«S3-  lr.U  afferunt.  - »—  *“ 

patiuntur.  9 Calranninua 
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So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet, 

“ dlnsaniam  priusquam  quis  scntiate,  I “ I sliall  be  mad  before  it  be  perceived, 

Vix  pili  intervallo  ii  furore  absum.”  | A liair-breadth  off  scarce  am  I.  now  distracted** 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Ilylas, 

“ At  ille  mebat  quo  pedes  ducebant,  furibundus,  I “ He  went  he  car’d  not  whither,  mad  he  waa, 

Nam  illi  saevus  Deus  intus  jecur  laniabat.”  | The  cruel  God  so  tortur’d  him,  alas  1” 

At  the  sight  of  Hero  I cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

**  eAlius  vulnus  celans  insanit  pulchritudine  puell®.’  I “ And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  grief, 

| Madness  comes  on  him  like  a thief.” 

Go  to  bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many 
have  either  died  for  love,  or  voluntary  made  away  themselves,  that  I need  not 
much  labour  to  prove  it : fiVee  modus  aut  requies  nisi  mors  reperitur  amoris: 
death  is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 


“ SMori  mihi  contingat,  non  enim  alia  I 11  Would  I were  dead  I for  nought,  God  knows, 

Liheratio  ah  terumnis  fuerit  ullo  pacto  istis.”  I But  death  can  rid  me  of  these  woes.” 

As  soon  as  Euryalus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia,  his  paramour,  “ never 
looked  up,  no  jest  could  exhilarate  her  sad  mind,  no  joys  comfort  her  wounded 
and  distressed  soul,  but  a little  after  she  fell  sick  and  died.”  But  this  is  a 
gentle  end,  a natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 

# “proprioque  in  sanguine  lcetus, 

Indignantem  animam  vacuas  effudit  in  auras ; * 

so  did  Dido;  Sed  monamur  ait,  sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras  Pyramusand 
Thisbe,  Medea,  1 Coresus  and  Callirhoe,  ^Theagines  the  philosopher,  and  many 
myriads  besides,  and  so  will  ever  do, 


1 et  mihi  fortis 


“ Whoever  heard  a story  of  more  woe, 
Than  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo?  ” 


Est  manus,  est  et  amor,  dahit  hie  in  vulnera  vires.”  , ......  „ iviiii  , 

Bead  Parthenium  in  Eroticis,  and  Plutarch’s  amatonas  narrationes,  or  love 
"stories,  all  tending  almost  to  this  purpose.  Valleriola,  lib.  2.  observ.  7,  hath  a 
lamentable  narration  of  a merchant,  his  patient,  “ m that  raving  through  impa- 
tience of  love,  had  he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered  violence 
to  himself.  Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  car.  56,  hath  such  “another  story,  and 
Felix  Plater,  med.  observ.  lib.  1.  a third  of  a young  gentleman  that  studied 
physic,  and  for  the  love  of  a doctor’s  daughter,  having  no  hope  to  compass 
bis  desire,  poisoned  himself.  pAnno  1615,  a barber  in  Frankfort,  because  his 
wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat.  qAt  Neoburg,  the  same 
year,  a young  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her  parents’  consent,  killed  his 
sweetheart,  and  afterwards  himself,  desiring  this  of  the  magistrate,  as  he  gave 
up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave,  Quodque  rogis  super  est 
*f“  re^scal  in  urna,  which  rGismunda  besought  of  Tancredus,  her  father, 
that  she  might  be  in  like  sort  buried  with  Guiscardus,  her  lover,  that  so  their 
bodies  might  he  together  m the  grave,  as  their  souls  wander  about  8 Campos 

m^tkgrove  6 E ySian  Vuos  durus  amor  crudeli  tube  per  edit,  * in  a 

. “ et  myrtca  clrcum 

bylva  tegit : curas  non  ipsa  in  morte  rellnquunt.” 

tCweof ]rai1  th"worfit'they  do  not  offer  violence  to  themselves  in 

killed Ssonlv*™^  Uvt0  hfrS’  tll6ir  ncarest  and  dearest  friends.  x Catiline 
killed  Ins  only  son,  misitque  ad  orci  pallida,  lethi  obnubila,  obsita  tenebris  loca, 

themselves. Im“°'  cjlUreus^^Youd1 Met!  in  ^nL^lviL^V?11-'1  n?tcnjoy  her-  ran  mnd’  or  hanE(,'i 
rulere,  nullis  facetiis,  jocis,  nuUo  caudio  nnhili  S bJlvius-  Ad  ejus  dccessum  nunquam  visa  Lucretia 
coutabuit.  8 Anacreon.  h ” But let  mi  die  ^ 1?,nov,m:  mox  " cegritudinem  incldit,  et  sic  brevi 

i Rausanias  Achaicis,  1.7.  k Megarensis  amoi-p ’ tw tVU8  i th“?  11  is  better,to  descend  to  the  shades.” 

bundus  putavit  se  videre  imaginem  puX  et  Zam  Z^  In  4‘  1 0vid‘  3’,  met  m Furi- 

Juvenis  Medicinte  operam  dans  doctoris  filinm  deperibat  &c  ndiLns  „ *°-  . n Juven.  Ilebrains. 

veraal.  1G15.  collum  novacula  aperuit,  et  hide  cxniravit  ’ q r.m,  (lu3  Ar0uis  Gallobelgicus,  nund. 

frul  non  posset,  ipsum  et  ipsam  Interfecit  hoc  it  maglstrafn  i,,,,,,,,/011.'  !1110  Sarente  utroclue  et  ipsa  virgino 
* Iiocaccio.  a Sedcs  eorum  oui  nro  g atU  rctcn8’  Ilt  in  c°deni  sepulchro  sepeliri  possent 

With  its  wasting  powe^d^eJ” P ° **»««•  *”  Whom  ctXove 

thee  even  in  death  itself.”  * SaL  VaL  > tle  g10'  ® overshadow  thee:  nor  do  cares  relinquish 
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for  tlie  love  of  Aurelia  Oristella,  quod  ejus  nuptias  vivo  filio  recusaret.  yLao- 
dice,  tlie  sister  of  Mithridates,  poisoned  her  husband,  to  give  consent  to  a base 
•fellow  whom  she  loved.2  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a concubine  of  his,  set 
Persepolis  on  fire.  a N ereus’  wife,  a widow,  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love 
of  a Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city ; and  he  for  her  sake,  murdered  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a nobleman  in  V enice.  ^ Constantine  Despota  made  away 
Catherine,  his  wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children  out  of  doors, 
for  the  love  of  a base  scrivener’s  daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose  beauty 
he  was  enamoured.  °Leucophria  betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  foi  her 
sweetheart’s  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies  camp.  ^Pithidice,  the  governoi  s 
daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  island  to 
him/her  father’s  enemy.  6Diognetus  did  as  much  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt, 
for  the  love  of  Policrita,  Medea  for  the  love  of  J ason,  she  taught  him  how  to 
tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon  that 
kept  the  golden  fleece,  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that  her 
father  ASthes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with 
her  beloved  Jason,  &c.  Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  tragi-comedy  of  love. 


MEMB.  V. 

Subsect.  I. — Cure  of  Love-Melancholy,  by  Labour,  Diet,  Physic,  Fasting,  fyc. 

Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  love-melancholy  may  be 
cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a passion;  for  as  you  know, 


ffacilis  descensus  Averni; 


Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras ; 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 


“ It  is  an  easy  passage  down  to  hell, 

But  to  come  back,  once  there,  you  cannot  well. 


Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped,  and  by  many 
good  remedies  amended.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Pen.  cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down, 
seven  compendious  ways  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered  and  expelled. 
Savanarola  9.  principal  observations,  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  ru  es 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed,  Laurentius  2.  main  precepts, 
Arnoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Langius,  and  others  mform  us 
otherwise,  and  yet  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  i wi 
briefly  epitomise  (for  I light  my  candle  from  their  torches),  and  enlarge  again 
upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after  mine  own  method,  ilie 
first  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  stubborn  and  unbridled  passion,  is  exercise  an 
diet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence,  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  fnget  Venus 
(love  grows  cool  without  bread  and  wine).  As  an  gidle  sedentaiy  e,  eia 
feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite,  labour,  slender  and  sparing  chet, 
with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  o pieien  i . 

- Otia  si  tollas  perigee  Cupidinis  artes,  ^ I “ Mswrches  g'tonoUght" 
Contemptseque  jacent,  et  ame  luce  faces.  I Aie  e p ,,  , 

Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses  were  not  enamoured  at  all, 
cause  they  never  were  idle. 

u h Frusira  blanditts  appulistlo  ad  has,  “1“  vain  arc  all  your  flatteries, 

. _ - I 1. 1 /w  ..111,  , ft  I Q Cl/1  llflQ 


All  Vrtlll  c ; - 

In  vain  arc  all  your  knaveries* 
Delights,  deceits,  procacitics, 
Sighs,  kisses,  and  conspiracies, 
And  whate'er  is  done  by  art, 
To  bewitch  a lover's  heart.  . 


Frustranequitia:  venistis  ad  lias, 

Frustra  demise  obsidebitis  has, 

Frustra  has  illecebne,  ct  procacitatcs, 

Et  suspiria,  et  oscula,  et  susurri, 

Et  quisquis  male  sana  corda^  amentum 

Blandis  ebria  fasclnat  venenis.”  , • s n, 

■Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  tlioso  tliat  are  busy.  'T.S  Savanavolas  thud  rn  V 



uxor  Athenarum  domina,  &c. 
fllium  videre  abhorruit.  Tliesf 
d Idem,  ca.  2 1 . Gubcmatoris  luia  aciiuus  »u«i.  » 
e otium  naufragium  castitatia.  Austin.  h Buchanan,  HendecasyL 


‘Curtins,  lib.  5.  vi  . i in  « Tlxorcm  occidit  llbcros  et  Michaelem 

, &c.  b Nicephorns  Greg,  hist  lib.  8.  Uxoiem  e Erot.  up.  cap  a. 

Thessalonica;  amore  captus  pronotan  hic.  &c.  # 1 £ fYirg.  An.  G, 

toris  lilia  Achillis  amore  capta  ciyitatem  prodidit  laeI1‘>  ‘ 
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Occupari  in  midtis  et  magnis  negotiis,  and  Avicenna’s  precept,  cap.  24.  1 Ceclit 


amor  rebits;  res  age,  tutus  eris.  To  be  busy  still,  and,  as  k Guianerius  enjoins, 
about  matters  of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  1 Magninus  adds,  “ Never  to 
be  idle  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep.” 


Because  poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward  and  bare.  0 Non 
habet  unde  suum  paupertas  pascat  amorem.  p Guianerius  therefore  prescribes 
liis  patient  “ to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  bare-footed,  and  bare- 
legged in  cold  weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monks  do,  but  above 
all  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many  of  those  ten- 
ter-bellies do,  howsoever  they jiut  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend, 
but  from  all  manner  of  meat.  Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  itself; 
for,  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the-  bodies  of  such  persons  that  feed  liberally, 
and  live  at  ease,  “ q are  full  of  bad  spirits  and  devils,  devilish  thoughts ; no 
better  physic  for  such  parties,  than  to  fast.”  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  to  this  of 
hunger,  adds,  “ often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweat,”  but  hunger  and  fasting 
he  prescribes  before  the  rest.  And  ’tis  indeed  our  Saviour’s  oracle,  “ This  kind 
of  devil  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,”  which  makes  the  fathers 
so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  fasting.  As  “hunger,”  saith  8 Ambrose,  “ is 
a friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness,  but  fulness  overthrows 
chastity,  and  fostereth  all  manner  of  provocations.”  If  thine  horse  be  too 
lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee  to  take  away  some  of  his  provender;  by  this 
means  those  Pauls,  Hilaries,  Anthonies,  and  famous  anchorites,  subdued  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh;  by  this  means  Hilarion  “ made  his  ass,  as  he  called  his  own 
body,  leave  kicking  (so  t Hierome  relates  of  him  in  his  life),  when  the  devil 
tempted  him  to  any  such  foul  offence.”  By  this  means  those  u Indian  Brah- 
mins kept  themselves  continent : they  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins, 
as  the  red-shanks  do  on  heather,  and  dieted  themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish, 
which  Guianerius  would  have  all  young  men  put  in  practice,  and  if  that  will 
not  serve,  Gordonius  “would  have  them  soundly  whipped,  or,  to  cool  their 
courage  kept  in  prison,”  and  there  fed  with  bread  and  water  till  they  acknow- 
ledge their  error,  and  become  of  another  mind.  If  imprisonment  and  hunger 
will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that  y Theban  Orates 
“time  must  wear  it  out;  if  time  will  not,  the  last  refuge  is  a halter.”  But 
this,  you  wdl  say,  is  comically  spoken.  Howsoever,  fastina.  lw  nil  Trwsnna 


Poscas  ante  diem  librum  cum  luraine,  si  non 
Intendas  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honeatis, 
Inyidia  vel  amore  miser  torguebere.” 


“ m et  nl 


“ For  if  thou  dost  not  ply  thy  booh, 
By  candle-light  to  study  bent, 
Employ'd  about  some  honest  thing. 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment” 


No  better  physic  than  to  be  always  occupied,  seriously  intent. 


" n Cur  in  penates  rarius  tenues  subit, 
liaec  delicatas  eligens  pestis  domus, 
Mediumque  sanoa  vulgus  affectus  tenet  V &c. 


“ Why  dost  thou  ask,  poor  folks  are  often  free 
And  dainty  places  still  molested  be?” 
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highly  commending  the  Carthaginians  for  their  temperance  in  this  kind.  And 
’twas  a good  edict,  a commendable  thing,  so  that  it  were  not  done  for  some 
sinister  respect,  as  those  old  Egyptians  abstained  from  wine,  because  some 
fabulous  poets  had  given  out,  wine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  giants,  or 
out  of  superstition,  as  our  modern  Turks,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  anirtue 
virus  el  vitiorum forties,  a plague  itself,  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old 
for  that  cause,  bin  hot  countries,  were  forbid  the  use  of  it ; as  severely  punished 
for  drinking  of  wine  as  for  adultery ; and  young  folks,  as  Leonicus.  hath 
recorded,  Yar.  hist.  1.  3.  cap.  87,  88.  out  of  A then  ecus  and  others,  and  is  still 
practised  in  Italy,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  Claudius 
Minoes  hath  well  illustrated  in  his  Comment  on  the  23.  Emblem  of  Alciat. 
So  choice  is  to  be  made  of  other  diet. 

“ Nec  minus  erncas  aptum  est  ritare  salaces,  I “ Eringos  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken, 

Et  quicquid  veneri  corpora  nostra  parat."  I And  all  lascivious  meats  must  be  forsaken. 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used  are  cucumbers,  melons,  purslain, 
water-lilies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettuce,  which  Lemnius  so  much  commends, 
lib.  2.  cap.  42.  and  Mizaldus,  hort. med.  to  this  purpose;  vitex,  or  aguus  castus 
before  the  rest,  which,  saith  °Magninus,  hath  a wonderful  virtue  in  it.  Those 
Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmopheries,  were  to  abstain 
nine  days  from  the  company  of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  iElian,  they  laid 
a certain  herb,  named  hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  assuaged  those  ardent  flames 
of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See  more 
in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius,  lib.  5.  &c.,  and  what  every  herbalist  almost 
and  physician  hath  written,  cap.  de  Satyriasi  et  Priapismo;  Rhasis  amongst  _ 
the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be  much  dejected,  and  brought  low  in 
body,  and  now  ready  to  despair  through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a feel- 
ing of  their  misery,  a cup  of  wine  and  full  diet  is  not  amiss,  and  as  v alescus 
adviseth,  cum  alid  honestd  venerem  scepe  exercenclo,  which  Langms,  epist.  med. 
lib.  1.  epist.  24.  approves  out  of  Rhasis  {ad  assiduationem  coitus  znvitat)  and 
Ouianerius  seconds  it,  cap.  16.  tract.  16.  as  a dvery  profitable  reme  y. 


« e tument  tibi  quum  Iuguina,  cum  si  _ 

Ancilla,  aut  verna  proesto  est,  teutigine  rumpi 
ilalis  ? non  ego  namque,’  &c. 


f Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Excretio  enim  aut  toUit 
prorsus  aut  lenit  cegritudinem.  As  it  did  the  raging  lust  oi  Ahasuerus,  qui 
ad  impatientiam  amoris  leniendam,  per  singidasfere  nodes  novas  puellas  devir- 
qinavit.  And  to  be  drunk  too  by  fits ; but  this  is  mad  physic,  if  it  be  at  all 
to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed,  as  that  which 
Yives speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de  anima.  “h  A lover  that  hath  as  it  were  lost  himsell 
through  impotency,  impatience,  must  be  called  home  as  a traveller,  by  music, 
feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be  to  drunkenness  itself,  which  many  so  muc 
commend  for  the  easing  of  the  mind,  all  kinds  of  sports  and  merriments,  to  see 
fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasant  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  S10A  ^ 

ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  hawking,  hunting,  to ^hear .meriy ^es 
and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that  new  spin 
may  succeed,  or  by  some  vehement  affection  or  contrary  passion  o ® ^ 

till  lie  be  fully  weaned  from  anger,  suspicion  cares,  fears,  <Lc.,_and  ffabitu 
into  another  course.”  Semper  tecum  sit  (as  ■ Sempromm  advij  h Cateto  to 
love-sick  master)  qm  sermones  joculares  uwveat,  commnes , 
falsa,  suaves  historiasjabulasvenustas  recenseat,  coram  ludat,  iLc.,stm  h 


b Non  minus  si  vinnm  blbissent  ac  si  adnlterium  admlslssent,  G ell  ins, lib. . 1 idem.  Lau- 

«ap.23  Mirabilcm  vim  l.abet.  d Cum  di "more  » Amatory 

rentius,  cup.  11.  L Uor.  f Cap.  29.  do  morb.ee  • ...  a pCreKrlnatlonc domum  rcvocctur 

i Cadeatluse,  Act.  2.  Bartliio  luterpreu 
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pleasant  companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histones, 
sweet  discourse,  &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  music,  merriment,  singing,  dan- 
cino-,  doth  augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  k Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expel- 
leth  it  in  others,  and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily 
applied,  as  the  parties’  symptoms  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously 
affected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physic,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new 
matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men.  Carolus  it  Lorrue, 
amongst  other  questions  discussed  for  his  degree  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath 
this,  An  amantes  et  amentes  iisdem  remediis  curcnt&r  ? Whether  lovers  and 
madmen  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies!  he  affirms  it ; for  love  extended  is 
mere  madness.  Such  physic  then  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward, 
as  hath  been  formerly  handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  melan- 
choly.  Consult  with  Valleriola,  observat.  lib.  2.  observ.  7.  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  2. 
cap.  4.  de  mulier.  affect.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  10.  Jacobus. 
Ferrandus  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Tract  de  amore  Erotique,  Forestus,  lib.  10. 
observ.  29  and  30,  Jason  Pratensis  and  others  for  peculiar  receipts.  m Amatus 
Lucitanus  cured  a young  Jew,  that  was  almost  mad  for  love,  with  the  syrup  of 
hellebore,  and  such  other  evacuations  and  purges  which  are  usually  prescribed 
to  black  choler:  “Avicenna  confirms  as  much  if  need  require,  and  “°  blood- 
letting above  the  rest,”  which  makes  amantes  nesint  amentes,  lovers  to  come  to 
themselves,  and  keep  in  their  right  minds.  ’Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Saler- 
nitana,  Jason  Pratensis,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  prescribe  blood-letting  to  be  used  as 
a principal  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a trick  to  cure  all  appetite  of 
burning  lust,  by  pletting  themselves  blood  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both 
men  and  women  barren,  as  Sabellicus  in  his  PEneades  relates  of  them.  Which 
Salmuth.  Tit.  10.  de  ILerol.  comment,  in  Pancirol.  de  nov.  report.  Mercurialis 
var.  lec.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo  say  still  is  in  use  amongst 
the  Indians,  a reason  of  which  Langius  gives  lib.  1.  epist.  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  venerem  sopientia,  ut  camphor  a pudendis  alligata, 
et  in  brachd  gestata  (guidam  ait ) membrum  flaccidum  reddit.  Labor avit  hoi 
morbo  virgo  nobilis,  cui  inter  coetera  prcescripsitmedicus,  utlaminam  plumbeam 
?nultis  foraminibus  pertusam  ad  dies  vig  inti  por  tar  et  in  dor  so;  ad  exiccandum 
vero  sperma  jussiteamquam  parcissime  cibari,  et  manducare  frequenter  corian- 
drum  preeparatam,  et  semen  lactucce  et  acetosce,  et  sic  earn  it  morbo  liberavit. 
Porro  impediunt  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicistritaet  epota,et  sifrequentius 
usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt.  Idem  prsestat  Topatius  annulo  gestatus, 
dexterum  lupi  testicnlum  attritum,  et  oleo  vel  aqua  rosata  exhibitum  veneris 
tsedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus : lac  butyri  commestum  et 
semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  prsestant.  Verbena  herba  gestata 
libidinem  extinguit,  pulvisque  ranae  decollate  et  exiccate.  Ad  extinguendum 
coitum,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  qua  opium 
d hebaicum  sit  dissolutum ; libidini  maxime  contraria  camphora  est,  et  corian- 
druni  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgae  impedit ; idem  efficit  syna- 
pium  ebibitum.  Da  verbenam  in  potu  et  non  erigetur  virga  sex  diebus;  utere 
menthil  siccd  cum  aceto,  genitalia  illimta  succo  hyoscyami  aul  cicutce , coitils 
appclitum  sedant,  <§•<?.  _ ij,.  seminis  lactuc.  portulac.  coriandri,  ana  3j.  menthee 
sicccb  Sli-  sacchari  albiss.  siiij.  pulveriscentur  omnia  subtiliter,  et  post  ea  simul 
misce  aqua  nenupharis,  f confec.  solida  in  morsulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane 
unum  quum  surgat.  Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab  Uildishemo  loco 
praedicto,  Mizaldo,  Porta,  caiterisque. 


iiiurnnt*'  dG  rrlfu  „„*wU0S  h*°  afTc>ct"  ,B,lnat  cnn,"ontt!  lrctltla,  mnslca;  ct  quMam  snnt  quos  1,,-pc 
Syrapo'hellcbnrato  ot  .Ills  qu^ad  Mem  IS 
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Subsect.  II. — Withstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  change  his  place  : 
fair  and  foul  means,  contrary  passions,  with  witty  inventions:  to  bring  in 
another,  and  discommend  the  former. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoined  by  our  physicians,  which,  if  not 
alone,  yet  certainly  conjoined,  may  do  much ; the  first  of  which  is  obstare  prin- 
cipiis,  to  withstand  the  beginning,  q Quisquis  in  primo  obsli'it,  Pepulitque 
amorem  tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may  easily  be  a 
conqueror  at  the  last.  Balthasar  Castilio,  l.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript  above 
the  rest,  “rwhen  he  shall  chance  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a woman  that  hath 
good  behaviour  joined  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eyes 
with  a kind  of  greediness  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of  beauty,  and  carry 
it  to  the  heart : shall  observe  himself  to  be  somewhat  incensed  with  this 
influence,  which  moveth  within  : when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle  spirits 
sparkling  in  her  eyes,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he  must  wisely 
withstand  the  beginnings,  rouse  up  reason,  stupified  almost,  fortify  his  heart 
by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have  entrance.” 
’Tis  a precept  which  all  concur  upon, 

« 8 Opprime  dum  nova  9unt  subiti  mala  semina  morbi,  I “ Thy  quick  disease,  whilst  it  is  fresh  to-day,  ^ 
Bum  licet,  in  primo  lumine  siste  pedem.”  | By  all  means  crush,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay. 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to 
some  judicious  friend  t(qui  tacit  us  ardet  magis  uritur,  the  more  he  conceals, 
the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice  may  happily  ease  him  on  a 
sudden ; and  withal  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggra- 
vate his  disease,  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means;  for  who  can  stand  by  a 
fire  and  not  burn? 

“ u Sussilite  obseero  et  mittite  istanc  foras, 

Qufe  misero  mihi  araanti  ebibit  sanguinem." 

’Tis  crood  therefore  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company,  which  Hierom  so  much 
labours  to  Paula,  to  Nepotian;  Chrysost.  so  much  inculcates  in  ser.m  contu- 
bern.  Cyprian,  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church,  Siracides  in  his  nin  i 
chapter,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus,  Vallenola,  &c.,  and  every 
physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not  only  to  avoid,  as  Gregory  Ihoio- 
sanus  exhorts,  « kissing,  dalliance,  all  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters,  and  the 
like,”  or  as  Castilio,  lib.  4.  to  converse  with  them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing, 
(tolerabilius  est  audire  basiliscum  sibilantem,  thou  hadst  better  hear,  saith 
:>  Cyprian,  a serpent  hiss)  “z  those  amiable  smiles,  admirable  graces,  anti 
sweet  gestures/'  which  their  presence  affords. 

“aNeu  capita  liment  solitis  morsiunculis, 

Et  is  papillarum  oppressiunculis 
Abstineant : ” 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women 
persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book  or  tale  that  may  adnmusterany  occasion 
of  remembrance.  b Prosper  adviseth  young  men  not  to  ^ C “ | 
and  some  parts  of  Genesis  at  other  times;  but  for  such  as  are  enamoured 
they  forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.,  especially  all  siaht,  J 
must  not  so  much  as  come  near,  or  look  upon  them. 

u o Et  fugitaro  decct  simulacra  et  pabula  amoris^ 

Abstinere  slbi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem. 

<■  Gaze  not  on  a maid,”  saith  Syracides,  “ tarn  away  thine nges > 

tifol  woman,”  c.  0.  v.  S.  7.  8.  rnerU  ocubs,  saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost 

na  r r„m  in  muliercm  incident,  qure  cum  forma  morum  suavitatem  con j tin c t am  hn.be t,^ c 

drank  my  love-sick  blood.”  x T om.  A lib.  4 cap.  1°- S/nt  gi  T admirabilem  splendorem  declm  t, 

^a«» 

de  vit.  coelitus  compar.  cap.  C.  Lucia  us.  „ ■ 

abstain  from  it,  and  totally  avert  the  mind  tioa  the  object. 
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them  as  Ficinus  adviseth,  let  not  tbine  eye  be  intentus  ad  libidinem,  do  not 
intend  her  more  than  the  rest : for  as  d Propertius  holds,  Ipse  alimenta  sibi 
maxima  prcebet  amor,  love  as  a snowball  enlargeth  itself  by  sight : but  as 
Hierome  to  Nepotian,  aut  cequaliter  ama,  aut  cequaliter  ignora,  either  see  all 
alike,  or  let  all  alone;  make  a league  with  thine  eyes,  as  e Job  did,  and  that  is 
the  safest  course,  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner  revives, 
“ f°r  waxeth  sore  again,”  as  Petrarch  holds,  “ than  love  doth  by  sight.”  “ As 
pomp  renews  ambition;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousness;  a beauteous  object 
sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust.”  Et  multum  saliens  incitat  unda  sitim.  The 
mght  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseth  appetite.  ’Tis 
dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A gyoung  gentleman  in  merriment  would  needs 
put  on  his  mistress  s clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suitors 
espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much  can  sight 
enforce.  Especially  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamoured,  the  sight  of  his 
mistress  strikes  him  into  a new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many  days  after. 


: — “ 1 Infirmis  causa  pusilla  nocefc, 

Ut  pene  extinctum  cinerem  si  sulphure  tangas, 
\ iy et,  et  ex  minimo  maximus  ignis  erit : 

Sic  nisi  vitabis  quicquid  renovabit  amorem, 
Flamma  recrudescet,  quas  modo  nulla  fuit." 


“ A sickly  man  a little  thing  offends, 

As  brimstone  doth  a fire  decayed  renew, 

And  make  it  burn  afresh,  doth  love’s  dead  flames, 
If  that  the  former  object  it  review.” 


Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  wind  blows,  ^ut 

niSw  lT-lSU  &C”  a scald  hf;ad  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken,  dry  wood 
quickly  kindles, _ and 1 when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  with  sight,  how 
can  t iev  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  1 Ismenius  acknowledgeth  as  much  of 
himseif  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his  mistress,  “ iat 

fdidtfoS  ” °lh*aS-S  raW  " " **  1 bm'ned  afrasb’  and  more  tbaa  ^er 
did  before.  Ghariclia  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear 

Theagmes,  after  he  had  been  a great  stranger.”  nMertila  in  Aristametus 

wls  Was'1  h™*  w' ?amPhilus  aSain’  and  d*d  moderate  her  passion,  so 
cnnfatn  IS;  absent;  but  the  next  time  he  came  in  presence,  she1 could  not 
contain,  effuse  amplexa  attrectan  se  sinit,  &c.,  she  broke  her  vow  and  did  pro- 

out  a^  unstraT  ^erm0t^s-  a young  man  (in  the  said  Ctho7) TaU 

wetned  from  her  W W “ ■mis!reBS1  quite’  and  bis  ^ends  was  well 

Tamm,  Wived*  ' n;  feiDg  ter  by  cWe>  a^novit  uteris  vestigia 

&cTl2  dM  annear ^ lucida  stella  cePU  eluce™> 
me.,  sue  did  appear  as  a blazing  star,  or  an  angel  to  his  sight  And  it 

A wTn]PaSr°n  °f -a11  l0IerS  t0  be  overcome  in  this  sort.  For  that  cause  belike 

TnTOni6r  “d  Zes  b)  se  tag! 

X-l  Xm  end1  S \r be ant"> 

/ernes™  vi^epenouh.iZZ^fL  is^o  f Hutar°b- 

yet  in 

the  siege  of  a oity  in  Spain,  when  as  a 


conterapfu  m'ifndq  moIs  ne C0SItare™  de  vIrBine.  t Dial  3 de 

ut  snip? ?’v8p  t?tatr  corporls  for'”»  incendit  Uixuriam  B FtnpomPa  Tlsa  renovat  ambitioucm,  auri  species 
ut  solet  k ventis  alimenta  resumere,  qu*quo  Parfa  «,h  c?nL  llb-  2-  cent.  9.  1 Ovid,  k Met  7 
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was  brought  unto  him,  “rand  lie  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a lord,  re- 
warded her,  and  sent  her  hack  to  her  sweetheart.  St.  Austin,  as  Gregory 
reports  of  him,  ne  cum  sovove  guidem  sud  putavit  habitandum,  would  not  li\  o 
in  the  house  with  his  own  sister.  Xenecrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  all  night, 
and  would  not  touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed 
him  to  dote  upon  fair  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity  tsolus  cum 
solo  to  lie  in  the  chamber  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said 
Alcibiades  u publicly  confessed,  formam  sprcvit  et  superbe  contempsit,  he  scorn- 
fully  rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems, 
when  by  the  pope’s  means  she  was  offered  unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her. 
“ xIt  is  a good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this  passion  of  love,  and  great  dis- 
cretion it  argues  in  such  a man  that  he  can  so  contain  himself  j but  when  thou 
art  once  in  love,  to  moderate  thyself  (as  he  saith)  is  a singular  point  of  wisdom. 


« y Nam  vitare  plag'as  in  amoris  ne  jaciamur 
Non  ita  difficile  est,  quam  captum  retibus  ipsis 
Exire,  et  validos  Veneris  perrumpere  nodos.” 


“To  avoid  such  nets  is  no  such  mastery, 
But  ta’en,  escape  is  all  the  victory.” 


But  forasmuch  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  contain 
themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to  curb  their  senses  as  not  to  see 
them,  not  to  look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this 
head -strong  passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness  Jeroxdle  ardor  a natures 
insitus,7, as  he  terms  it,  “such  a furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed,  such 
unspeakable  delight.” 

« Sic  Divse  Veneris  furor, 

Insanis  adeb  mentihus  incubat,” 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery  drudgery,  partiis  dolor 
&c.  can  deter  them  from;  we  must  use  some  speedy  means  to  correct  and 
prevent  that,  and  all  other  inconveniences,  which  come  by  conference  and  t 
like  The  best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Loci  mutatio , 
to  send  them  several  ways,  that  they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor  have  an 
opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  live  together,  soli  cum  sola  as  so 
many  Gilbertines.  Elongatio  d putrid,  ’tis  Savanarola  s fourth  rule  and  Gor- 
donius’  precept,  distraliatur  ad  bnginquas  regiones  send  him  to  travel.  lis 
that  wlfrch  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  full  cry,  poets,  divines 
philosophers  physicians,  all,  mutet  patnam:  Valesius:  “as  a sick  man  he 
must&be  curedwfth  change  of  air,  My,  4 Tuscul  The  best  remedy  is  to  get 
thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis:  change  air  and  soil,  Laurentius. 

“ Fuge  littus  amatum. 

Virg.  Utile  finitimis  abstinuisse  locia.  o 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love, 

« dMagnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas, 

Ut  me  longa  gravi  solvat  amore  via.” 

For  this  purpose,  saith  ePropertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens;  tune  and 
patience  wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Quantum 
lulis  animo  tamprocul  ibit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough:  a 
whole  year  f Xenophon  prescribes  Critobulus,  vix  enim  mtra  hoc  tempus  ab 
Zmore  SSri  petal : some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under  ^ 
merrilv  inculcates  in  an  epistle  to  his  friend  Primierus;  first  fast,  then  tairy, 
• ,1 1 i„„  +uv  place  fourthly,  think  of  a halter.  If  change  of  place,  con- 

wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  remedy 

i Llvlns.  cm 


« c Ovid.  I procul,  et  longas  carpere  perge  vias. 
- sed  fuge,  tutus  eris.” 
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it  will  hardly  be  removed : but  these  commonly  are  of  force.  Felix  Plater, 
observ.  lib.  1.  had  a baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his  maid, 
and  desperate ; by  removing  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a short  space  cured. 
Isseus,  a philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth,  pa  lam 
lasciviens,  in  love  with  all  he  met;  but  after  he  betook  himself,  by  his  friend’s 
advice,  to  his  study,  and  left  women’s  company,  he  was  so  changed  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine 
clothes,  nor  no  such  love  toys : he  became  a new  man  upon  a sudden,  tanquam 
si  pnores  oculos  amisissct  (saith  mine  ^author),  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former 
eyes.  Peter  Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book  hath  a story  out 
of  St.  Ambrose,  of  a young  man  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  that  long  absence, 
on  whom  he  had  extremely  doted,  would  scarce  take  notice  of  her;  she  won- 
dered at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lenibat  dictis 
omnium,  and  told  him  who  she  was,  Ego  sum,  inquit:  At  ego  non  sum  ego; 
but  he  replied,  “ he  was  not  the  same  man : ” proripuit  sese  tandem,  as  VEneas 
fled  from  Dido,  not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther  parley,  loathing  his  folly  and 
ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.  ±Non  sum  stultus  ut  ante  jam, 
e<erf  P Neaera,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter  upon  somebody  else, 
you  shall  befool  me  no  longer.”  Petrarch  hath  such  another  tale  of  a youncr 
gallant,  that  loved  a wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause  by  his  parents 
was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries,  “ after  some  years  he  returned,  and  meet- 
ing the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by  what 
chance  she  lost  her  eye?  no,  said  she,  I have  lost  none,  but  you  have  found 
yours : signifying  thereby,  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith,  Amantes 
de  jorm a judica, re  non  possunt,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty  nor  scarce  of 

som^ir2  6S?  aS  th<3y  W:1!easily  confess  after  they  return  unto  themselves,  by 
me  discontinuance  or  better  advice,  wonder  at  their  own  folly,  madness 

K be  TCVbaslied’  “and  lau§b  at  love>  aad  can  it  TSle 

thmg,  condemn  themselves  that  ever  they  should  be  so  besotted  or  misled  • 
and  be  heartily  glad  that  they  have  so  happily  escaped.”  * 

tTl(T  (wMcbis  seldom)  that  change  of  place  will  not  effect  this  alteration 
then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  fair  and  foul  means  as  to  Zn  l!’ 

promise,  threaten,  terrify,  or  to  divert  by  some  contraiy  passion  rumour  tales’ 
news,  or  some  witty  nvention  to  alter  his  affection,  “ 'by  some  Se^orrow 

siTaSS  hisH 

zbj{:zte  rrion-  as,  *>  ^ w&: 

the  £*,  hath  an M a yout  SToTg  te  Zl‘\ ‘° 

tery  in  Eo-ypt  “ nthit  bv  r,n  i„iP  ° ?■  ce> tliat  lived  in  a monas- 

diverted,  Wt at laJtby  tferi^r  1 ’ n°,C°ntuien^  110  Persuasion,  could  be 

convent  to  qifaiTel^ff h ^inQ1  aml^w Th  S ^ abbot  sete  °»e  of  his 

defame  him  Lforecomnanv  and  f S°“e  SCaadalous  reproach  or  other  to 
were  likewise  suborned  for  the  plaintiff  Th°me  ^ COmplam  first,  the  witnesses 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunnimdv  tool- l • , 6 ^ai!nS  ™an  wept, and  when  all  were 
immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  man  ^ 1,esbouId  be  overcome  with 

h Philoatratus  dc  vita  Sophistamm.  iVirrr  r i 

niajor  institift  possit  minorem  obfuscure  m ?ut  nunri  ? ®uc,lflTlnn-  1 Annnnclentur  valdo  tristia  nfc 

, omnes 
in  vcn  to 


poterat  sedare : monger  H fla 

adversabantur;  tolus  pater  callidfc  oDnonwS  Z PS  I"  Perat  cuidam  e sociis,  &c.  Flcbat  iti» 
curatus  est,  et  i cogitattonlbus  priatinis  avocatoa.  luidantla  triatltlai  absorberetur,  quidmulta?  hoc’i 
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amare  desinunt,  as  ° Lucian  saith,  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or 
misused,  turn  love  to  hate;  vredeam * Non  si  me  obsecret,  “ I’ll  never  love 
thee  more.”  Eg  one  illam,  qua  ilium,  qua  me,  qua  non?  So  Zephyr  us  hated 
Hyacinthus  because  he  scorned  him,  and  preferred  his  co-rival  Apollo  (Pa/e- 
phatus  fab.  NarX  he  will  not  come  again  though  he  be  invited.  Tell  him  but 
how  he  was  scoffed  at  behind  his  back  (’tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna),  that  his 
love  is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that 
she  is  a fool,  a nasty  quean,  a slut,  a vixen,  a scold,  a devil,  or,  which  Italians 
commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some  loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout,  stone, 
strangury,  faffing  sickness,  and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided  he 
is  subject  to  a consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four  incurable 
tetters  issues;  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance, 
and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  a hare-brain  with  many  other  secret  infirmities, 
which  I will  not  so  much  as  name,  belonging  to  women.  That  he  is  a her- 
maphrodite, an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a spendthrift,  a gamester,  a tool, 
a gull,  a beggar,  a whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her  a 
common  drunkard,  his  mother  was  a witch,  his  father  hanged  that  he  hath  a 
wolf  in  his  bosom,  a sore  leg,  he  is  a leper,  hath  some  incurable  disease  that 
he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his  water,  that  lie  cries  out  or  walks  in 
the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow,  tell  all  his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  tha 
nobody  dare  lie  with  him,  his  house  is  haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fear- 
ful and  tragical  things,  able  to  avert  and  terrify  any  manor  woman  living,  Gordo- 
nius  cap.  20,  part  2.  hunc  in  modo  consulit;  Paretur  aliqua  vetula  turpissima 
aspectii,Cum  turpi et  vili habitu:  etportet  subtus ^er^^mpannummenstrualem, 
et  dicat  quod  arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa,  et  quod  mmgat  in  lecto,  et  quod  est  epilept ica 
et  impudica;  et  quod  in  corpore  suo  sunt  excrescentia  enormes,  cum  fcetore 
anhelitus,et  alia  enormitates,  quibus  vetula  sunt  edocta : sinolit  his persuaden, 
subitb  extrahat11  pannum  menstrualem,  coram facie portando  exclamando,  talis 
ZlfZa;  Jd « *.  non  demerit,  non est  Ion, o.  riU 
Idem  fere,  Avicenna,  cap.  24,  de  cura  Elishi,  lib.  3,  Fen.  1,  Ti  act  4.  A 
rent  res  immundas  vetula,  ex  quibus  abommationemincurrat,  et  res  sordidas, 
et  hoc  assiduent.  Idem  Areulanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Bhasis,  is c. 

Withal  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  effecting  a mort > sp^dy 
alteration  they  must  commend  another  paramour,  alter  am  inducer  e,  set  him  oi 
her  to  be  wooed  or  woo  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better 
^^r^entage,  much  to  be .preferred 

fasti dit  Alexis  ” by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wishetl\to  tum^th 
{tream  of  affection  another  way,  “ Successor*  novo  tr ndUur ^ 
as  Valerios  adviseth,  by  ‘S  s^r  ellTparMr  binas  haUatu 

IfcU”  r If  you  Xeot  to  he  taken,  be  sore,  saith  the  poet,  to  have  two 
mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another:  as  he  that  goes  from  a good 

hie  innis  ■ or  bring  him  to  some  public  shows,  plays,  meetings,  wlieie  hem  y 
left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  island  of  Gia,  to  see^ner  xoiluu  , 

<>Tom  4 PTer.  <1  Hypatia  Alexandrlna  quenflam  Beaa^antem^prdatUmiaiebribnipannl^^  ^ 

turn  conjectis  ab  amorla  Insanla  Hberavlt.  et  Eunapi  . - t Distributio  amoris  flat  in  ptoej 

“ You  will  easily  find  another  if  this  Alex  is fl'**1"*"8 e>ommcnd  yon  to  have  two  mistresses.  1 H>  gmus, 
a<l  pi  urea  arnicas  animum  appheet.  Uvju.  i rtcumus 
sab.  43. 
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his  loving  mistress.  y Nunc  primum  Dorida  velus  amator  contempsi,  as  he 
said,  Doris  is  but  a dowdy  to  this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a glass  forgets 
his  physiognomy  forthwith,  this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be  diminished  by 
remove ; after  a little  absence  it  will  be  remitted,  the  next  fair  object  will 
likely  alter  it.  A young  man  in  zLucian  was  pitifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the 
theatre  by  chance,  and  by  seeing  other  fair  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem 
recepit,  was  fully  recovered,  “aand  went  merrily  home  as  if  he  had  taken  a 
dram  of  oblivion.”  bA  mouse  (saith  an  Apologer)  was  brought  up  in  a chest, 
there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  though  there  could  be  no  better 
meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands, 
loathed  his  former  life : moralise  this  fable  by  thyself.  Plato,  in  his  seventh 
book  De  Legibus,  hath  a pretty  fiction  of  a city  under  ground,  °to  which  by 
little  holes  some  small  store  of  light  came ; the  inhabitants  thought  there  could 
not  be  a better  place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  cegerrime  solem  intueri;  but  after  they  were  accustomed  a little  to 
it  “dthey  deplored  their  fellows’  misery  that  lived  under  ground.”  A silly 
lover  is  in  like  state,  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first,  he  cares  for  none  but 
her;  yet  after  a while,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  othei’s,  he  abhors  her 
name,  sight,  and  memory.  His  generally  true ; for  as  he  observes,  6 Priorem 
ftammam  novus  ignis  extrudit;  et  ea  mulierum  natura,  ut  prcesentes  maxime 
ament,  one  fire  drives  out  another;  and  such  is  women’s  weakness,  that  they 
love  commonly  him  that  is  present.  And  so  do  many  men;  as  he  confessed 
he  loved  Amye,  tdl  he  saw  Fioriat,  and  when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them 
both : but  fair  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond  them  all,  Cloris  surpassed  her 
and  yet  when  he  espied  Amaryllis,  she  was  his  sole  mistress  ; O divine  Ama- 
ryllis : quarn  procera,  cupressi  ad  instar,  quctm  elegans,  quclm  decens,  &c  How 
lovely  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw  another,  and 
then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  her  he  loves  best 
he  saw  last.  Triton,  the  sea  god,  first  loved  Leucotlioe,  till  he  came  in 
presence  of  Mi  bene,  she  was  the  commandress  of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea  : 
but  (as  she  complains)  he  loved  another  eftsoons,  another,  and  another  ’Tis 
a thmg  which  by  Hierom’s  report,  hath  been  usually  practised.  “b  Heathen 

fl1VG  °Ut  °neDl0V-  With  an°ther’  as  thH  do  a or  pin  with  a 
pm.  Which  those  seven  Persian  princes  did  to  Ahasuerus,  that  they  mmht 

requite  the  desire  of  Queen  Yashti  with  the  love  of  others.”  Pausanias°in 
Eliacis  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid  was  painted  to  contend  with  another, 
d to  take  the  garland  from  lum,  because  one  love  drives  out  another, 
Alterius  vires  subtract  alter  amor;  and  Tally,  3.  Nat.  Deor.  disputing  with 
C Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids  all  differing  in  office.  Felix 

Basin,  , b°°Jf  °,f  blS  observations,  boasts  how  he  cured  a widower  in 

Basd,  a patient  of  his  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that  doted  upon  a poor  servant 
his  maid,  when  his  friends,  children,  no  persuasion  could  serve  toffilaTeTis 
m nd . they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  man’s  daughter  in  the  town  whom 

first After' thTle  a^erQabhorring  the  very  name  and  sight  of  the 

fb!  T?  th®  d.eath  °f  Lucrefc,a-  k Euryalus  would  admit  of  no  comfort  till 

ma™d  tim  to  a ,Mbie  « -raM 

y Petronius.  * r, B ..  . _ 

b Mua  in  cista  nntug,  &c.  ’ o' ln  'nuem  b spccu  BubTer^uon' BiC  S!  pbfintlrlcnm  oblivionls  blbisset 
eorara  miseriam  qui  subterraneis  lilts  locis  v'itara  ducunl  “ v,C is  iUubitur.  d Depiorabant 

f Calcagntn.  Dial.  Onlat.  Mox  aliatn  prfetulit  aliam  nrrolntnma  atitis,  lib.  G.  f Aristmnetus,  epist.  4. 

Ub.  2.  10.  Philosophi  sascnli  veteran  amorein  novo  qimai  cjavmn  c bivn  ronji!™  occas.io  a' riscrit-  h Epist. 

Ouealt  sanguine,  formosam  virginem  matrimenio  conjupx^^ 

2q 
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Subsect.  III. — By  counsel  and  per suasion, foulness  of  the  fact,  mens,  womens 
faults,  miseries  of  marriage,  events  of  lust,  Ac. 

As  there  be  clivers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical  love,  so  there  bo 
many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help ; amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  per- 
suasion, which  I should  have  handled  in  the  first  place,  are  of  great  moment, 
and  not  to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  m this  blind  headstrong 
passion  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

• BKS  ksswsksp — I -rMMt-swsaa?-* 

<<  mQuis  enim  modus  adsit  amori  1"  But,  without  question,  good  counsel 

and  advice  must  needs  be  of  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a 
wise,  fatherly,  reverent,  discreet  person,  a man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties 
do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a judicious  friend,  of  itself  alone  it  is  able 
to  divert  and  suffice.  Gordonius,  the  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that 
he  would  have  it  by  all  means  used  In  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ab  illacon- 
silio  viri  quern  timet,  ostendendo  pericula  sceculi, judicium  mferni,  gaudia far  a- 
disi  He  would  have  some  discreet  men  to  dissuade  them,  after  the  fury  of 
passion  is  a little  spent,  or  by  absence  allayed ; for  it  is  as  mtempestive  at  first 
to  give  counsel,  as  to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  in  that  instant 
departed:  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  narcotics,  cordials,  nectarines,  potions 
Homer’s  nepenthes,  or  Helen’s  bowl,  &c.  N on  cessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  wi 
lament  and  howl  for  a season : let  passion  have  his  course  a while,  and  then  he 
may  proceed,  by  foreshowing  the  miserable  events  and  dangers  which  will  suiely 
happen,  the  of  hell,  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  kke  winch  by  th|  prep^ 

terous  courses  they  shall  forfeit  or  incur;  and  tis  a fit  inetho^  a vehy  good 
means  for  what  “Seneca  said  of  vice,  I say  of  love,  Sine  magisti o discitm , 
vixsine  magistro  deseritur,  ’tis  learned  of  itself,  but  “hardly  left  wit “ ^Vshow 
’Tis  not  amiss  therefore  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  show 

them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences  imperfections,  disc. ^^themselvL  lr 
follow ; which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves  or 
will  not  apprehend  through  weakness;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  the i - 
selves  to  Sve  ear  to  friendly  admonitions.  “ Tell  me,  sweetheart  (saith . Tij- 
phena  to  f love-sick  Charmides  in  PLucian)  what  is  it  that  troubles > thee  ? 
neradventure  I can  ease  thy  mind,  and  further  thee  in  thy  suit,  and  , 
without  question,  she  might,  and  so  mayest  thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of 

EPjf e-  ticr  he  Trff 

SrSnd  Nicholas  of  Wastage,  which  he  calls 

chief,  commixtum  ccenum,  sterqmlimum.  And  as  r . 

, T m Virg.  Eel.  2.  “ For  what  limit  has  love  ? ” ”Lib-do  beat  Vlt  cap'  U'  p Tom.  t dial, 

usu  dicimns,  longa  desuctudine  dediscendum  cst.  Petrarch-  eplst  lih.  5.  8 cmm  meretrix  nisi  juvcntutis 
incret  Fortasse  ctiam  ipsa  ad  aiuorem  istum  n0l'nil'1t  i honoris  pernicies,  pabulum  diaboli,  janua 
AXtrix  virorum  raplna  sou  mors;  patrimonii  devorati  is,  honoris  Pel Vcontemplatione  Idiotas,  c.  34. 
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notable  quean,  confessed:  “Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  w.ere  all  born  that  day  that  a whore  began  her  profession  ; for,”  as 
she  follows  it,  “her  pride  is  greater  than  a rich  churls,  she  is  more  envious 
than  the  pox,  as  malicious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  any  were  mala,  pejor,  pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  ’tisa  whore;  how  many  have  I undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain  ! 
O Antonia,  thou  seest  “what  I am  without,  but  within,  God  knows,  a puddle 
of  iniquity,  a sink  of  sin,  a pocky  quean.”  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes  medi- 
tate on  this;  let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Samson,  Hercules, 
Holofernes,  tfcc.  Those  infinite  mischiefs  attend  it : if  she  be  another  mail's 
wife  he  loves,  ’tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men;  adultery  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  God’s  commandment,  a mortal  sin,  able  to  endanger  his 
soul : if  he  be  such  a one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew 
it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomeness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest  maid, 
’tis  to  abuse  or  marry  her : if  to  abuse,  ’tis  fornication,  a foul  fact  (though 
some  make  light  of  it),  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.  If  to  marry,  let 
him  seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand,  look  before  ye  leap,  as  the  pro- 
verb is,  or  settle  his  affections,  and  examine  first  the  party,  and  condition  of 
his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a fit  match  for  fortunes,  years,  parentage, 
and  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  suce  Veneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to 
proceed  : if  not,  let  him  wisely  stave  himself  off  at  the  first,  curb  in  his  inordi- 
nate passion,  and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  subject,  divert 
his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  -ZEneas,  forewarned  by  Mer- 
cury in  a dream,  left  Dido’s  love,  and  in  all  haste  got  him  to  sea, 

“x  Mnestea,  Surgestumque  vocat  fortemque  Cloanthem, 

Classem  aptent  taciti  jubet  ” 


and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vows,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 

“nnllis  ille  movetur 

Fletibus,  aut  illas  voces  tractabilis  audit ; ” y 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights, 
pleasing  inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou  mayest  do  this  if  thou  wilt, 
pater  non  deperit  filiam,  nee  frater  sororem,  a father  dotes  not  on  his  own 
daughter,  a brother  on  a sister;  and  why1?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful, 
unfit.  If  he  be  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices, 
infirmities;  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts:  if  he  be  in  any 
danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it : if  he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he 
may  do  well  to  let  his  love-matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation 
whatever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself,  yet  let  him  wisely  premedi- 
tate of  both  their  estates;  if  they  be  unequal  in  years,  she  young  and  he  old, 
what  an  unfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoke,  liow  absurd  and  in 
decent  a thing  is  it ! as  Lycinus  in  2 Lucian  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald 
crook-nosed  knave  to  marry  a young  wench ; how  odious  a thing  it  is  to  see  an 
old  lecher  ! What  should  a bald  fellow  do  with  a comb,  a dumb  doter  with  a 
pipe,  a blind  man  with  a looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a wife  1 How 
absurd  it  is  for  a young  man  to  marry  an  old  wife  for  a piece  of  good.  But 
put  case  she  be  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspond- 
ent, lie  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable  estate, 
but  for  what  respects? . Her  beauty  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person,  that  is 
commonly  the. main  object,  she  is  a most  absolute  form,  in  his  eye  at  least,  Cui 
for  mam  Lapina  et  Charites  tribuere  decoram ; but  do  other  men  affirm  as 
much?  or  is  it  an  error  in  his  judgment? 


“ a Fallunt  nos  oculi  vaglque  sensus, 
Oppressa  ratlone  mentluntur,” 


« Quails  extra  sum  vides,  qualis  intra  novit  Dcus.  1 Virg.  Ho  calls  Mnustho.is 
liravo  Cloanthus,  and  orders  them  silently  to  prepare  the  fleet."  r " ne  js  moVcd  by  no  tear!  hecannnt'hn 
Induced  to  hear  her  words."  ‘Tom.  2.  In  votis.  Calvus  cum  sis,  nasum  haC  sinmn“  M>e«ron,u® 
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our  eyes  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us;”  it  maybe,  to  thee 
thyself  upon  a more  serious  examination,  or  after  a little  absence,  she  is  not  so 
fair  as  she  seems.  Qucedam  videntur  et  non  sunt;  compare  her  to  another 
standing  by,  ’tis  a touchstone  to  try,  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face 
to  face,°eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  ’to  neck,  &c„  examine  every  part  by 
itself  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  sites,  aad  tell  me  how  thou 
likest  her.  It  may  be  not  she  that  is  so  fair,  but  her  coats,  or  put  another  m 
her  clothes,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  fair;  as  the  bpoet  then  prescribes, 
senarate  her  from  her  clothes : suppose  thou  saw  her  m a base  beggar  s weed, 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,  foul  linen,  coarse  rai- 
ment besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opoponax,  sagapenum,  assa- 
fcetida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums,  dirty,  about  some  indecent  action  or  other; 
or  in  such  a case  as  °Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta,  lus  patient, 
after  a potiou  of  hellebore,  which  he  had  prescribed : Mambus  in  terrain  depo- 
sit™ et  ano  versus  cesium  elevato  ( ac  si  videretur  Socraticus  die  Aristophanes, 
aui  Geometricas  figwras  in  terram  scribens,  tubera  colhgere  videbatur)  atram 
Idem  in  album  parietem  injiciebat,  adeoque  totam  cameram,  et  se  deturpabatut 
&c  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse ; if  thou  saw’st  her  (I  say)  would  thou  affect  her 
as  thou  dost  1 ^Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a ^frosty  morning  in  cold 
weather,  in  some  passion  or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping,  c a ng,  •» 
Wed  Ind  ill-favoured  to  behold.  She  many  times  that  m a compo  ed L look 
eeems  so  amiable  and  delicious,  tain  scituld  formd,  if  she  do  but  iaughor 
smile  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  face,  and  shows  a pair  of  uneven, 
loathsome  rotten,  foul  teeth  : she  hath  a black  skin  gouty  legs,  a defoime 
crfokeTcarcass  under  a fine  coat.  It  may  be  for  all  her  costly  tires  she  u 
bald  and  though  she  seem  so  fair  by  dark,  by  candle-light  or  afar  off  at  such 
a^nce  as  Oallicratides  observed  in' 3 Lucian,  - If  thou  should  « Wneaj 
or  in  a morning,  she  would  appear  more  ugly  than  a beast  si  f ^e  ter 
consider es  quid  per  os  et  naves  et  cceteros  corporis  meatus  egreditur  vdius  ster- 
quiliniuvn  nunquam  vidisti.  Follow  my  counsel,  see  her  undressal  see  her  rf 
it  be  possible  out  of  her  attires,  furtivis  nudatam  coloitbus,  it  may  be  si  e 
jS.il,  „r  6 Pliny’s  cantharides,  she  mil  be  loathsome,  ridiculous, 

. 1 it  ot  endure  her  sight:  or  suppose  thou  saw  st  her,  pale,  m a con 

sumption  Tn  ZttwfskinandboL,  or  now  dead  ft*.  -»<  grat^ 
(whose  embrace  was  so  agreeable) as  Earned 
asvectus-  Mon  redolet,  sed  olet,  quce  redolere  solet,  “As  a posy  site  smens 
ZT^'  most  fresh  and  fair  one  day,  but  dried  up,  wn thered  «.d  stinks  ono- 

ffecthm^md  it 'is1  worthy  of  consideni^n,  saith  * Montaigne  the  Frenchman 

sinuates,  I ||  rr,,„  inv»  Kfnnd  still,  that  ran  in  full  career, 

*'  k Ille  qubd  obscamas  In  aperto  corpora  partes  | onc(,  it  gaw  |ll0se  parts  should  not  appear. 

Viderat.in  cursu  qui  fuit,  liaiait  amor. I “ 

l Ovid.  c In  Catarticls,  lib.  2.#  ,m,ltas 

kn°o™e lel?0  sw^ntS'nnphires  p.tabit  e^estlK  ™d??h£  body.'jvu  nev^sa* 

quietly  reflect  ^ f but  a poisoned  body.  » ^ebanan. 


viler  stuff.”  im  - 0 . 

HendecasyU  * ApoL  pro  liron  Seb 
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It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife  Stratonice’s  bald 
pate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he  could  never  affect  her  after. 
Retnundus  Lullius,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  cancer  in  his  mistress’ 
breast,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorred  the  looks  of 
her.  1 Philip  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis,  lib.  4 cap.  24.  relates  it,  mar- 
ried the  king  of  Denmark’s  daughter,  “ ‘and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a wife 
one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk,  they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret  fault, 
sent  her  back  again  to  her  father.”  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  finds  fault  with  our  English  “chronicles,  for  writing  how  Margaret 
the  king  of  Scots’  daughter,  and  wife  to  Louis  the  Eleventh,  French  king,  was 
ob  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such  matches  are  made 
for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  honeymoon’s  past,  turn 
to  bitterness  : for  burning  lust  is  but  a flash,  a gunpowder  passion ; and  hatred 
oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt. 

■“  n Cura  se  cutis  arida  laxat, 

Fiunt  obscuri  dentes  ” 

when  they  wax  old,  and  ill-favoured,  they  may  commonly  no  longer  abide  them, 

Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  begone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsome, 

odious,  thou  art  a beastly  filthy  quean °faciem  Phoebe  cacantis  habes,  thou 

art  Saturni  podex,  withei'ed  and  dry,  insipida  et  vetula p Te  quia  rugce 

turpant,  et  capitis  nives  (I  say),  begone,  qportce  patent,  proficiscere. 

Yea,  but  you  will  affirm  your  mistress  is  complete,  of  a most  absolute  form 
in  all  men’s  opinions,  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her,  nothing  may  be 
added  to  her  person,  nothing  detracted,  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her 
beauty,  comeliness  and  pleasant  grace,  inimitable,  merce  clelicice,  meri  lepores, 
she  is  Myrothetium  Veneris,  Gratiarum  pixis,  a mere  magazine  of  natural  per- 
fections, she  hath  all  the  Veneres  and  Graces mille  faces  et  mille  figuras, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  complete,  r Lceta  genas,  Iceta  os  roseum,  vaga  lumiua 
Iceta : to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a most  incomparable,  unmatchable  piece, 
aurea  proles,  ad  simulachrum  alicujus  numinis  composita,  a Phoenix,  vernanlis 
cetcitidce  Venerilla,  a nymph,  a fairy,  6 like  Venus  herself  when  she  was  a maid, 
nulli  secimcla,  a mere  quintessence,  Jlorcs  spirans  et  amaracum,  fcemince  pro - 
digium  : put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  1 1 Florem  decoris  sbiguli 
carpunt  dies:  “Every  day  detracts  from  her  person,”  and  this  beauty  is 
bonum fragile,  a mere  flash,  a Venice  glass,  quickly  broken, 

“ “Anceps  forma  bonum  mortalibus, 

exigui  donum  breve  temporis," 

it  will  not  last.  As  that  fair  flower  x Adonis,  which  we  call  an  anemone, 
flourisheth  but  one  month,  this  gracious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an 
instant.  It  is  a jewel  soon  lost,  the  painter’s  goddess,  falsa  veritas,  a mere 
picture.  “ Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vanity,”  Prov.  xxxi.  30. 

“ ? Vltrea  gemmula,  fluxaque  bullula,  Candida  forma  I “ A brittle  gem,  bubble  is  beauty  pale 

Nix,  rosa,  ros,  fumus,  ventus  et  aura,  nihiL  [est.  | A rose,  dew,  snow,  smoke,  wind,  air,  naught  at  alL* 

If  she  be  fair,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a fool : if  proud,  scornful, 
seqinturque  superbia  formam,  or  dishonest,  rara  est  concordia  formes  atone 
pudicitice,  “ can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  ? ” z Aristo,  the  son  of  Apsides 
married  a Spartan  hiss,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece  next  to  Helen,  but  for  her 
conditions  the  most  abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.  So  that 


PTnllv  in  r it*  »«  th?  ?vrinkled  Nk,n  becomes  flabby,  and  the  teeth  black."  o u!,, \ 

lully  In  Cat.  Because  wrinkles  and  hoary  locks  disfigure  vou  ” q iinr  min  nv*  < r r , 11  ^ 

»*%■£!"  MtXi  USSS5 

Ilclenam  formoslssimnm,  at  ob  mores  omnium  turpisshnauL”  ' ° U“  dUXlt  bpalt“  uiuhcmm  ouuuum 
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I would  wisli  thee  to  respect,  with  a Seneca,  not  her  person  but  qualities. 
it  Will  you  say  that’s  a good  blade  which  hath  a gilded  scabbai’d,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  jewels  1 No,  but  that  which  hath  a good  edge  and  point,  well 
tempered  metal,  able  to  resist.”  This  beauty  is  of  the  body  alone,  and  what 
is  that  but  as  b Gregory  Nazianzen  telleth  us,  “ a mock  of  time  and  sick- 
ness?"  or  as  Boethius,  “cas  mutable  as  a flower,  and  ’tis  not  nature  so  makes  us, 
but  most  part  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder.”  For  ask  another,  he  sees  no  such 
matter-  Die  mild  per  gratias  quads  tibi  videtur,  “ I pray  thee  tell  me  how 
thou  likest  my  sweetheart,”  as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Axistaenetus,  “ dwhom 
I so  much  admire,  methinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentlemau,  the  properest  man, 
that  ever  I saw  : But  I am  in  love,  I confess  ( nec  pudet  fateri),  and  cannot 
therefore  well  judge.”  But  be  she  fair  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  his 
Bathillus  (to  examine  particulars),  she  have  0 Flammeolos  oculos  collaque  lac- 
teola  a pure  sanguine  complexion,  little  mouth,  coral  bps,  white  teeth,  soft  and 
plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  composed  of  all 

graces,  elegancies,  an  absolute  piece, 

“ f Lamina  sint  Melitse  Junonia,  dextra  Minerva:, 

Mamillse  Veneris,  sura  maris  dominm,"  &c. 

Let  Eher  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from  France,  back 
from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from  Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switzer- 
land, let  her  have  the  Spanish  gait,  the  Venetian  tire,  Italian  compliment  and 
endowments  : 


‘ hCandida  sideriis  ardescant  lamina  flammis, 
Student  colla  rosaa,  et  cedat  crinibus  aurum, 
Mellea  purpureum  depromant  ora  ruborem  ; 


Fulgeat,  ac  Venerem  coelesti  corpore  vincat, 
Forma  dearum  omnis,”  &c. 


juenea  purpureuiu  ucpiumam  ~ — — * _ 

Let  her  be  such  a one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines,  as 
Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus,  Aristsenetus  describes  Lais,  another  Helena, 
Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia,  Pandora ; let  her  have  a box  of  beauty  to  repair 
herself  still,  such  a one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over  the 
ford  • let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yield;  belike  her,  and  her,  and 
whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one ; a little  sickness,  a fever,  small-pox 
wound,  scar,  loss  of  an  eye,  a limb,  a violent  passion  a distemperature  of 
heat  or  cold,  mars  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all;  child-bearing  old  age,  that 
tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erinnys  ; raging  time,  care  rivals  her  upon  a 
sudden ; after  she  hath  been  married  a small  while,  and  the  black  ox  hath 
trodden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favour  thou 
wilt  not  know  her.  One  grows  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  &c.,  modest  Matilda, 
pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet-singing  Susan,  mincing  merry  Moll,  dainty  dancing 
Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Joan,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Bess,  wit 
black  eyes,  fair  Phillis,  with  fine  white  hands,  fiddbug  Frank,  tall  lib,  slender 
Sib  &c , will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome,  stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull, 
sour,  and  all  at  last  out  of  fashion.  Ubijamvultus  argidia,  suavissuavdaiio, 
llandm  risus,  &c.  Those  fair  sparkling  eyes  will  look  dull,  her  soft  coral L lips 
will  be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blue,  her  skin  rugged,  that  soft  and  tender 
superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her  whole  complexion  change  in  a moment, 
and  as  1 Matilda  writ  to  King  J olin, 

“ I am  not  now  as  when  thou  saw'st  me  last, 

That  favour  soon  is  vanished  and  past : 

That  rosy  blush  lapt  in  a lilly  vale, 

Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale. 


ned 


EpisL  76.  gladium  bonum  dices,  no.  "^‘^l^rchrUudo1^ 

cui  ad  secundum  subtilis  acics  et  ormrl  jnuttibilltate  fugacior,  nec  sua  natura  formosas  facit, 

temporis  et  morbi  ludibrium.  orat.  2.  depcrco  luvenis  mihi  pulclierrimus  videtur ; sedforsau 

■pectantium  inflrmitas.  di.pist.  ll.  Que®  Jnsis,  " Bright  eyes  and  snow-white  neck.  [Idem. 

assy*  Si 

and  superior  to  Venus,  let  her  in  all  respects  bo  a deity,  oiayiou. 


Mem.  5.  Subs.  3.] 
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'Tis  so  in  tlie  rest,  their  beauty  fades  as  a tree  in  winter,  which  Dejanira  hath 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet, 


‘ k Deforme  soils  aspicis  truncis  nemus  ? 

Sic  noster  longum  forma  percurrens  iter, 
Deperdit  aliquid  semper,  et  fulgot  minus, 
JIalisque  minus  est  quicquid  in  nobis  fuit, 
Olim  petitum  cccidit,  et  partu  labat, 
Materque  multum  rapuit  ex  ilia  mibi 
yEtas  citato  senior  eripuit  gradu  ” 


“ And  ns  a tree  that  in  the  green  wood  grows, 

With  fruit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blows, 

In  winter  like  a stock  deformed  shows : 

Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes. 

And  doth  decrease,  and  lose,  and  come  to  nought, 
Admir’d  of  old,  to  this  by  child-birth  brought : 

And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace. 

And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  apace.’ 


To  conclude  with  Chrysostom,  “ 1 When  thou  seest  a fair  and  beautiful  person, 
a brave  Bonaroba,  a bella  donna,  quce  salivam  moveat,  lepidam  puellam  et 
quam  tu  facile  ames,  acomely  woman,  having  bright  eyes,  a merry  countenance, 
a shining  lustre  in  her  look,  a pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soul,  and  increasing 
thy  concupiscence;  bethink  with  thyself  that  it  is  but  earth  thou  lovest, 
a mere  excrement,  which  so  vexetli  thee,  that  thou  so  admirest,  and  thy 
raging  soul  will  be  at  rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  face,  and  thou  shalt  see 
all  loathsomeness  under  it,  that  beauty  is  a superficial  skin  and  bones,  nerves, 
smews : suppose  her  sick,  now  reviled,  hoary-headed,  hollow-cheeked,  old ; 
within  she  is  full  of  filthy  phlegm,  stinking,  putrid,  excremental  stuff:  snot 
and  snivel  in  her  nostrils,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  water  in  her  eyes,  what  filth  in 
her  brains,  &c.  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly  upon  her  in  the 
light,  stand  near  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive  almost  as  much,  and  love 
less,  as  m Cardan  well  writes,  minus  amant  qui  acute  vident,  though  Scalfoer 
deride  him  for  it : if  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such  a posture  who- 
soever he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  ’ those 
1 mean  of  Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine  him  of  her  If  he 
be  elcgansformarum  spectator,  he  shall  find  many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and 
ill  colour : if  form,  one  side  of  the  face  likely  bigger  than  the  other,  or  crooked 
nose,  bad  eyes  prominent  veins,  concavities  about  the  eyes,  wrinkles,  pimples 
red  streaks  freckles,  hairs,  warts,  neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity! 
paieness,  yellowness,  and  as  many  colours  as  are  in  a turkeycock’s  neck,  many 
indecorums  m their  other  parts;  est  quod  desideres,  est  quod  amputes,  one  leers 
another  frowns,  a third  gapes,  squints,  ckc.  And  ’tis  true  that  he  saith 
JJ  dig  enter  cormderanti  raro  facies  absoluta,  et  quce  vitio  caret,  seldom  shall 
you  find  an  absolute  face  without  a fault,  as  I have  often  observed ; not  in  the 

nTrtf10? b 1 US,defeC?  01  disproportion  to  be  found,  but  in  all  the  other 
parts,  of  body  and  mind;  she  is  fair,  indeed,  but  foolish;  pretty,  comely  and 
decent,  of  a majestical  presence,  but,  peradventure,  imperious,  dishonest 
acerba,  miqua,  self-willed:  she  is  rich,  but  deformed;  hath  a sweet  face  but 
bad  carriage,  no  bringing  up,  a rude  and  wanton  flirt;  a neat  body  she  hath 
but  it  is  a nasty  quean  otherwise,  a very  slut  of  a bad  kind.  As  ffowers  in  q 

unseemly^ to  theT  ^ ^ n°  8meU’  others  have  a Vagrant  smell,  but  are 
woorS  , y!;  T 13  unsaTOU1T  to  the  taste  as  rue,  as  bitter  as  worm- 

To  are  me/fnu  medlcmal  Sower,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach; 

^ 1 °men;  one  13  well  qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion  noor  and 

a W fef  W Sett  a tff  1 ^ fo0\>*  P** 

T ,1;!°;]  ’ a3t  bodF>  &c-  -Examine  all  parts  of  body  and  mind 

leb^liim  observe,  bob  ber  pareL  W ^ 


piscentiara  agentcm  P™  se  ,fcr,en‘em’  ^emcm  menteni 

lllam  Jam  sencscerc,  jam  nigosam.  carts  Bonis  mL  ttdm'™1s  ct  quod  tu  urlt,'  Ac.,  coSta 
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deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  mind  be  m them  at  such  an  age, 
they  will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner,  they  will patnzare 
or  matrizare.  And  withal  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  convicts 
(as  Quiverra  prescribes),  el  quibuscum  conversetur,  whom  she  converseth  wit  . 
Noscitur  ex  comite  qui  non  coynoscitur ex  se  According  to  ^ucydides, 
is  commonly  the  best,  de  quo  minimus  foras  habetur  sermo,  that  is  least  talked 
of  abroad.  For  if  she  be  a noted  reveller,  a gadder,  a singer,  a pranker  or 
dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.  For  what  saith  Theocritus 

“At  vos  festme  nene  saltate  puella:, 

En  malus  hircus  adest  in  vos  saltare  paratus.  » 

Youn-  men  will  do  it  when  they  come  to  it,  fauns  and^  satyrs  will  certain  y 
play  wreeks,  when  they  come  in  such  wanton  Baccho  s Elenoras  presence. 
Now  when  they  shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  ^proportion 
deformity,  bad  conditions,  &c.,  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  Hcedus 
advisetl/out  of  Ovid,  earum  mendas  notent , note  their  fauits,  vices,  errors,  and 
think  of  their  imperfections;  ’tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  loves 
furious  headstrong  passions;  as  a peacock’s  feet,  and  filthy  comb,  they  say, 
make  him  1 forget'  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride  of  his  tail;  she  is  lovely  fan-, 
well  favoured,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kind,  “ but  if  she  be  not  so  to  e, 
what  care  I how  kind  she  be  1”  I say  with  r Philostratus  /ormosa  alns  mih* 
mverba  lL  is  a tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  outward 
neves  or  open  faults,  errors,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret,  some 
private  (which  I will  omit),  and^ome  more  common  to  the  sex  sullen  fits  e 
qualities  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered;  considerate  ^ 

mulierum,  menstrua  imprimis,  quam  immund®  sunt,  quam 
nonit  re^ula  septima  penitus  observandam ; and  Platina,  dial,  amous,  / J 
'sZ KL  Bonacsialus,  mulieb.  lib.  2.  cap.  2 Pet  Hindus,  Albertus 
I Sluite  medici.  8 A lover,  in  Calcagninus’s  Apologies,  wished  with 
all  his  heart  he  were  his  mistress’s  ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and 
fknow  not  what:  O thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer’st  m my  room 
thou  fiiouldst  hear,  observe,  and  see  pudenda  et  pcemtenda,  that  whre 
would  make  thee  loathe  and  hate  her,  yea,  peradventure,  all  women  foi  hei 

^ ^will  say  nothin-  of  the  vices  of  their  minds,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
weakness,  malice,  self-will,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  vif^Tancl  ^ 

“No  malice  to  a woman’s,  no  bitterness ^ [ virtuous woman 

HeS^fquSofit.^^  nequebonum,  neque  ccqnum 
hurtful,  they  will  do  what  they  list. 

“ t Insidise  humani  generis,  querimonia  vitse, 

Exuvi®  noctis,  durissima  cnra  diei, 

Poena  vhftm,  nex  et  juvenum,  <&c.  _ . , • 

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  msinua  xs 
upoet : 

« The  fire  that  hold  Prometheus  stole  from  me. 

With  plagues  call’d  women  shall  revenged  he, 

On  whose  alluring  and  enticing  face,  „ 

Poor  mortals  doting  shall  their  death  emhtace. 


o » show  me  your  company  and  I’ll  tell  you  who  “re’'’  .F  H“  \ L°ib.  'de'  centum  amoribus. 


s Qumn 


5JS-i»SSS5-^  « - “•  «■  " 

ruin  of  youths."  u See  our  English  fatius,  hb.  l 
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In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  Nulla  est  fcemina  quce  non  habeat 
quid : they  have  all  their  faults. 

Every  each  of  them  hath  some  vices, 

If  one  be  full  of  villany. 

Another  hath  a liquorish  eye. 

If  one  be  full  of  wantonness, 

Another  is  a chideress ,x 


When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Hero’s 
lantern  to  Anteros,  Anteroti  sacrum,  yand  he  that  had  good  success  in  his 
love  should  light  the  caudle : but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it  ; which 
I can  refer  to  nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

“*For  in  a thousand,  good  there  is  not  one  ; | In  their  own  lusts  carried  most  headlong  blind. 

All  be  so  proud,  unthankful,  and  unkind,  I But  more  herein  to  speak  I am  forbidden : 

With  flinty  hearts,  careless  of  others’ moan,  | Sometimes  for  speakingtruth  one  may  be  chidden." 

I am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefore 
take  heed  you  mistake  me  not,  a‘matronam  nullum  ego  tango,  I honour  the  sex, 
with  all  good  men,  and  as  I ought  to  do,  rather  than  displease  them,  I will 
voluntarily  take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britannicus  took,  Viragin.  descript, 
tib.  9.  fol.  95.  Me  nihil  unquam  mali  nobilissimo  sexui,  vel  verbo,  vel  facto 
machinaturum,  &c.,  let  Simonides,  Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet.  Are  tine,  and  such 
women-haters  bear  the  blame,  if  aught  be  said  amiss;  I have  not  writ  a tenth 
of  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others ; hnon  possunt  invectives 
omnes,  et  satirce  in  fceminas  scriptce,  uno  volumine  comprehendi.  And  that 
which  I have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  concerns  them  than  men,  thou°di 
women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  tract  (to  apologise  once  for  all) ; I am 
neither  partial  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter;  what  is  said  of  the  one 
mutato  nomine,  may  most  part  be  understood  of  the  other.  My  words  are  like 
Passus’  picture  in  “Lucian,  of  whom,  when  a good  fellow  had  bespoke  a horse 
to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbling  on  his  back,  he  made  him 
passant : now  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  piece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said 
it  was  quite  opposite  to  his  mind  ; but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture 
upside  down,  showed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and  so 
gave  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words,  let  him  alter 
the  name,  read  him  for  her,  and  ’tis  all  one  in  effect. 

But  to  my  purpose  : If  women  in  general  be  so  bad  (and  men  worse  than 
they)  what  a hazard  is  it  to  marry?  where  shall  a man  find  a good  wife:  ora 
woman  a good  husband?  A woman  a man  may  eschew,  but  not  a wife:  'wed- 
ding is  undoing  (some  say),  marrying  marring,  wooing  woeing  : “ d a wife  is  a 
fever  hectic,”  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  “and  not  to  be  cured  but  bv  death  ” a* 
out  of  Menander,  Athenaeus  adds, 


•‘In  pelagus  te  jacis  negotiorum, 

Non  Libyum,  non  iEgeum,  ubi  extriginta  nonpereunt 
Tria  navigia:  duceus  uxorem  servatur  prorsus  nemo.” 


“ Thon  wadest  into  a sea  itself  of  woes; 

In  Libyc  and  Aegean  each  man  knows 
Of  thirty  not  three  ships  are  east  away, 
But  on  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I say.’1 


# — “UK  caeapes,  i say." 

Ihe  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage  I pray 
you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I have  none;  e-a75ag%u  XoyoJd 
eyevtiadyriv,  hberi  mentis  liberi.  Por  my  part  I’ll  dissemble  with  him,  ' 


“ Este  procul  nymphtn,  fallax  gentis  este  puellaj, 

Vita  jugata  meo  non  facit  ingenio : me  juvat,  ”f  .tc. 


- “ o ’ ~ j c.  . 1. 1 

many  married  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at  wives  downright  • 
I never  tried,  but  as  I hear  some  of  them  say,  eMare  hand  mare,  vos  mare 
acemimum,  an  Irish  Sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a litigious  wife 

k‘  h Scvlla  et  flhn.rvhfli»*  Rlonlri  nnn«ni<nnn«n  I ..  „ 


Charybdis  Siciilu  contorquens  freta, 
Aliniis  est  timenda,  nulla  non  rnelior  fcra  est.” 


Scylla  and  Chary  Ixlis  arc  less  dangerous, 
Ihcre  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious.” 


Cal^agninus!'Cm  ta  succendito 

— 0 Enc  ni.  pemosthen.  J SLfe  'SgStt 


libros  ego  liberos  genu! ; Llpslus,  untiq.  Lect.  lib.  f'AvwnUenYml^™!?6  avellenda.  'Synestus, 
no  married  life  for  me,"  Ac  *riautus,  Asia.  act.  1.  ’ ^ Senec  to  Hw^  "8’  J’°  “ * dcccitl'ul  rac<V 
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Which  made  the  devil  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken 
away  Job’s  goods,  corporis  et  fortunes  bona,  health,  children,  friends,  to  perse- 
cute him  the  more,  leave  his  wicked  wife,  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  Tertulban, 
Cyprian,  Austin,  Chrysostom,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.  ut  novum  calamitatw 
hide  qenus  viro  existeret,  to  vex  and  gall  him  worse,  quam  totu-s  infer nus,  than 
all  the  fiends  in  hell,  as  knowing  the  conditions  of  a bad  woman.  Jupiter  won 
tribuit  homini  pestilentius  malum,  saith  Simonides  : ‘‘  better  dwell  with  a 

dragon  or  a lion,  than  keep  house  with  a wicked  wife,  Ecclus  xxv  18. 
“better  dwell  in  a wilderness,”  Prov.  xxi.  19.  “no  wickedness  like  to  her 

Ecclus  xxv  22  “She  makes  a sorry  heart,  an  heavy  countenance,  a wounded 

mind,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,”  vers.  25.  “A  woman  and  death  are  two 
the  bitterest  things  in  the  world;”  uxormihi  ducenda  est hodie,  id  milamsua 
est  dicere,  abi  domum  et  suspende  te.  Ter.  And.  1.  5.  And  yet  for  all  this  we 
bachelors  desire  to  be  married;  with  that  vestal  virgin,  we  long  for  it,  Feli- 
ces nuptae  l moriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est.  ’Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  woild, 
I would  I had  a wife,  saith  he, 

“For  fain  would  I leave  a single  life, 

If  I could  get  me  a good  wife.” 

Heigh-ho  for  a husband,  cries  she,  a bad  husband,  nay,  the  worst  that  ever  was 
is  better  than  none:  0 blissful  marriage,  O most  welcome  marriage, and  happy 
are  they  that  are  so  coupled  : we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  aie  never  we 
we  have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate  1 like  those  birds  in  the  Em  ™> 
that  fed  about  a cage,  so  long  as  they  could  fly  away  at  their  pleasure  lik 
well  of  it ; but  when  they  were  taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had 
the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sullenness,  and  would  not  eat.  So  we  commend 


marriage. 


„ “ donee  miselli  liberl 

Aspicimus  dominam;  sed  postquam  hen  janua  clausa  est, 
Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  fuit:” 


1 Cl  UltUo  ton  . • 

“ So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure  nothing  is  so 
sweet,  we  are  in  heaven  as  we  think  ; but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have 
lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell,”  “give  me  my  yellow  hose  aSa“,  • a 
mouse  in  a trap  lives  as  merrily,  we  are  in  a purgatory  some  of  us  if  not  heff 
itself  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis,  as  the  proverb  is,  tis  fine  talking  of  wai,  a 
marriagf  sweet  in  contemplation,  till  it  be  tried;  and  then  wars  are  most 
™ous  Trksome  every  minute  at  death’s  door,  so  is,  &c.  When  those  mid 
Irish  peers^ 7a sLSurst,  were  feasted  by  King  Henry  the  Second  (a 
what  time  he kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his  prince-like 
leer  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his  “massy  plate  of  silver,  gold 

enamelled  beset  with  jewels,  golden  candlesticks,  goodly  rich  hangings, 

late.  -Tis  bo  with  » bachelors,  when  X™  theh  pliant gS»  and 
those  gaudy  shows  that  women  ma  ve,  ■ , e think  their  con- 

graces,  give  ear  to  their  syren  tunes,  see  iem  c a > ^ g.  g -n  amplexum 
ditions  are  as  fine  as  their  faces,  we  ai  e a m But  wpen  we  feel  the 

ruimus,  we  rave,  we  burn,  and  would  fain  be  married. 

* Seneca.  k An-tor 

^vhaUmfX’tSufpVindpi.  corona*  cum  vidia.ent  acl.a  deaurata,  Ac. 
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miseries,  caves,  ■woes,  that  accompany  it,  we  make  our  moan  many  of  us,  cry 
out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released.  If  this  be  true  now,  as  some  out  of 
experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part,  and  as  the  comical  poet 


“ 0 Foul  fall  him  that  brought  the  second  matcli  to  pass, 
The  first  I wish  no  harm,  poor  man,  alas! 

He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was.” 


merrily  saith, 

*“  n Perfiatur  ille  pessime  qni  fceminam 

Dnxit  secundus,  nam  nihil  primo  imprecor  I 
Ignarus  ut  puto  mail  primus  fuit.” 

Wliat  shall  I say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again,  p Stulta  maritali  qui 
porrigit  ora  capislro,  I pity  him  not,  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may, 
bear  it  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next  neighbour 
ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusian  in  a tempest,  when  all  ponderous 
things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum  pondus  erat,  fling 
his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this  I confess  is  comically  spoken,  qand  so  I pray 
you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness,  r marriage  is  a bondage,  a thraldom,  a yoke, 
a hindrance  to  all  good  enterprises  (“  he  hath  married  a wife,  and  cannot 
come  ’),  a stop  to  all  preferments,  a rock  on  which  many  are  saved,  many  im- 
pinge and  are  cast  away : not  that  the  thing  is  evil  in  itself  or  troublesome, 
but  full  of  contentment  and  happiness,  one  of  the  three  things  which  please 
God,  “ “when  a man  and  his  wife  agree  together,”  an  honourable  and  happy 
estate,  who  knows  it  not  1 If  they  be  sober,  wise,  honest  as  the  poet  infers, 

“ Si  commodos  uanciscantur  amores,  I “ If  fitly  match’d  he  man  and  wife, 

Nullum  iis  abest  voluptatis  genus.”  | No  pleasure’s  wanting  to  their  life.” 

But  to  undiscreet  sensual  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholly  led  by  sense,  it  is 
a feral  plague,  many  times  a hell  itself,  and  can  give  little  or  no  content, 
being  that  they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse 
in  their  affections.  Uxor  nomen  dignitatis  non  voluptatis,  as  uhe  said,  a wife 
is  a name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure  : she  is  fit  to  bear  the  office,  govern  a 
family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  a board’s  end  and  carve,  as  some  carnal  men 
think  and  say;  they  had  rather  go  to  the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a snatch 
as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their  neighbours,  than  have  wives  of  their 
own;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and  great  men  do,  keep  as  many  cour- 
tezans as  they  will  themselves,  fly  out  impune,  x Permolere  uxores  alienas,  that 
polygamy  of  Turks,  Lex  Julia,  with  Cassar  once  enforced  in  Borne  ( though 
I.evinus  Torrentius  and  others  suspect  it),  uti  uxores  quot  et  quas  vellent  liceret, 
that  every  great  man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would,  or 
Irish  divorcement  were  in  use  : ybut  as  it  is,  ’tis  hard  and  gives  not  that  satis- 
faction to  these  ^carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are  : what  still  the 
same,  to  be  tied,  z to  one,  be  she  never  so  fair,  never  so  virtuous,  is  a tiling  thev 
may  not  endure,  to  love  one. long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as°  thou 
wilt,  as  I armeno  told  Thais,  JV eque  tu  uno  eris  contenta,  “ one  man  will  never 
please  thee  ; ” nor  one  woman  many  men.  But  as  bPan  replied  to  his  father 
Mercury , when  he  asked  whether  he  was  married,  Nequaquam  pater,  amator 
enim  sum,  &c.  “No,  father,  no,  I am  a lover  still,  and  cannot  be  contented 
with  one  woman.  Pythias,  Echo,  Menades,  and  I know  not  how  many 

SoSbir  “1S1treSSes>  be  mi§ht  not  abide  carriage.  Varietas  delectat, 
is  vtrified  S mosl  dl0US>  °“e  ^ ? Whkh  the  satirist  said  of  Ibe™a, 

“ 'SquehrntlL^Tcufo  content"' aft  uno  « I “ a?  n0<  TmTT  W'U  Berve  her  by  "cr  will, 

A , i „ contenta  a.t  uno.  | As  soon  she'll  have  one  eye  as  one  man  still.” 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  itself  that  still  desires  new 

Bu„EonbUlU9  see  by  Mother,  Kalph 

epcclem  file,  cave  « c-cfiaa.  ct \ 


0 Juvenal. 
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forms,  like  the  sea  their  affections  ebb  and  flow.  Husband  is  a cloak  for  some 
to  hide  their  villany ; once  married  she  may  fly  out  at  her  pleasure,  the  name 
of  husband  is  a sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Lo  ventum  (saith  Seneca)  ut 
nulla  virum  habeat,  nisi  ut  irritet  aclulterum.  They  are  right  and  straight, 
as  true  Trojans  as  mine  host’s  daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in  Ariosto,  as 
good  wives  as  Messalina.  Many  men  are  as  constant  in  their  choice,  and  as 
Jood  husbands  as  Nero  himself,  they  must  have  their  pleasure  of  all  they  see, 
and  are  in  a word  far  more  fickle  than  any  woman. 

For  either  they  he  full  of  jealousy , 

Or  masterfull,  or  loven  novelty. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora  to 
St  Lewis,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  Second ; and  good  wives  are  as  often 
matched  to  ill-husbands,  as  Mariamne  to  Herod  Serena  to  Diocletian,  Theodora 
to  Theophilus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I will  say  nothing  of  dissolute 
and  bad  husbands,  of  bachelors  and  their  vices  j their  good  qualities  are  a 
fitter  subject  for  a just  volume,  too  well  known  already  in  every  village,  town 
and  city  they  need  no  blazon : and  lest  I should  mar  any  matches,  or  dishearten 

lovincr  maids,  for  this  present  I will  let  them  pass. 

Benm  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by  nature  so  wan- 
dering in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  disagreement,  so  unobservant 
of  marriage  rites,  what  shall  I say  1 If  thou  beest  such  a one,  or  thou  light 
on  such  a°wife,  what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  1 tis  not 
ZzZivl  but  conjurgium,  as  the  Reed  and  Fern  in  the  “Emblem,  averse  and 
onnositeTn  nature  : ’tis  twenty  to  one  thou  wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment : 
butas  in  a lottery  forty  blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  a mu  i- 
tudeyou  shall  hardly  choose  a good  one : a small  ease  lienee  then,  little  comfort, 

“ 1 Nec integrum  unquam tranaiges lastus  diem."  j Tkouhadst muchketter  be  alone.” 

TP  , 1 Wven  she  is  not &c.  If  she  have  g children,  and  thy  state  be 

,s  -j  tir 0Uffh  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  thy  charge  will  undo  th.ee, 

'LlfJmnU  £mum  tibiprde  grmalM?  thou will jnotbe 

tlPiu  oaritoe  tat  hungi  and  thirst  1“  W /«»« 

“ SZ 

gnevoi  . d h thou  hast  good  means,  and  art  very  careful  of 

not  he  ruled.  Think  but  of  that  old  proverb  t,™. 

'“•«»“  M * P-*  “?’*  S°,4  tSThfd  Star  remS 

f*3  "TcMdren  Augustus  e Jairns  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had 
srngle,  or  not  tad  oh.ldren,  August^  Absalom,  Adoniah.  wis9 

s^&ssssssb® 


multi  tempestates,  ftc.  Lib.  2.  nmner.  101.  sylv.  imp. 
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will  shame  thee  and  reveal  thy  secrets;  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified, 
there  is  as  much  danger  on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere  periculosis- 
tsimum,  saith  Nevisanus,  she  will  be  too  insolent  and  peevish,  n Malo  Yenusi- 
nam  quam  te,  Cornelia  mater.  Take  heed ; if  she  be  a slut,  thou  wilt  loathe 
her;  if  proud,  she’ll  beggar  thee,  “° she’ll  spend  thy  patrimony  in  baubles,  all 
Arabia  will  not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,”  saith  Lucian ; if  fair  and  wanton, 
she’ll  make  thee  a cornuto ; if  deformed,  she  will  paint.  “ p If  her  face  be 
filthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend  it  by  art,”  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis, 
“ which  who  can  endure  1 ” If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy5-,  thou 
canst  not  love  her,  and  that  peradventure  will  make  thee  dishonest.  Cromerus 
lib.  12.  hist,  relates  of  Casimirus,  q that  he  was  unchaste  because  his  wife 
Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  so  deformed.  If  she 
be  poor,  she  brings  beggary  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus),  misery  and  discontent. 
If  you  marry  a maid,  it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves,  II tec  forsan  veniet  non 
satis  apta  tibil  If  young  she  is  likely  wanton  and  untaught;  if  lusty,  too 
lascivious;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when,  nil  nisi 
jurgia,  all  is  an  uproar,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had;  if  an  old 
maid,  tis  a hazard  she  dies  in  childbed;  if  a8  rich  widow,  induces  te  in  laqueum , 
thou  dost  halter  thyself,  she  will  make  all  away  beforehand,  to  her  other 

children,  &c. -fdominam  quis  possit  ferre  tonantem?  she  will  hit  thee 

still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband ; if  a young  widow,  she  is  often  insa- 
tiable and  immodest.  If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a gx’eat  dowry,  or 
be  nobly  allied,  thy  wife’s  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives 
ruinam  cedibus  inducit,  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high-minded,  so  imperious. 

For nihil  est  magis  intolerabile  dite,  “there’s  nothing  so  intolerable,’’ 

thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassel  of  a gos-hawk,  “u  she  will  ridexxpon  thee,  domineer 
as  she  hst,  ’ wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchical  government,  and  beggar 
thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitutem  exigunt  (as  Seneca  hits  them,  Dedam. 
lib.  2.  dedam.  6.)  Dotem  accepi,  imperium perdidi.  They  will  have  sovereignty, 
pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis,  they  will  have  attendance,  they  will  do  what 
they  list,  fin  taking  a dowry  thou  losest  thy  liberty,  dos  intrat,  libertas  exit, 
nazardest  thine  estate. 


“Haj  sunt  atque  aliae  mult®  in  magnis  dotibus 
Incommoditates,  sumptusque  Intolerabiles,”  &c. 

“with  many  such  inconveniences : ” say  the  best,  she  is  a commanding  servant  • 
thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a good  housewife  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then 
there  is  such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thyself  as  thou  art,  ’tis  good  to 
match,  much  better  to  be  free.  ° 

“^procreare  liberos  lepiclissimum, 

Hercle  verb  liberum  esse,  id  multb  est  lepidius." 

Art  thou  young  ? then  match  not  yet ; if  old,  match  not  at  all.” 


“Vis  juvenis  nubere?  nondum  venil  tempus, 
Ingravesccnte  mtate  jam  tempus  prseteriit.” 


And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  friends  that 
wni°beUIie  thee  t0  mariy’  adhuc  iniemPestivum,  ’tis yet  unseasonable,  and  ever 


Consider  withal  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  in  respect 
a smgle  man  is,  as  he  said  m the  comedy,  Et  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse  autu- 


° Torn-  4.  Amorcs:  oinnem  maria  ^pnlpnf.j ^fimd^tnt  A k Cornella’  mother  of  the  Gracchi.”  Ac. 
qui«  same  mentis  sustinere  queat,  Ac.  dSuhe  dtlinnm6  A™bmm  capillis redolens.  I>  Idem,  et 

she  will  not  suit  you.”  ^ b sil  nun  1 2 nnm  or  r!? 118  u!ior  UJUS  deformior  csset.  r“  Perhaps, 

viduam  se  inducit  in  laqueum.  't  Sicquisquo  dcif  altcnun  te,"pestqtem.  pauper  curam ; ducens 

a Wife  ? ” u Si  dotata  criti  , crA"'  ^Vitinuoouc  v A ^ ,Who  «“  el>(luru  a virago  for 

woman  nourish  her  husband,  she  is  an  erv vno  inequitaio  conabltur.  Petrarch.  *Ifa 

nubere  nolo  mete.  / piaStue,  ft  T ^ 22-  uxorf 

freeman  still  more  so.”  rStoba3us  for  fifi  a i„J  *1,  ^°,b?.,a  father  is  very  pleasant,  but  to  he  a 
tho  lamb  in  heaven,  because  they  were  not  defiled  with  women?  Apoc!  xiv.  Cai>‘  8‘  * TllCy  sha11  attend 
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mant,  uxorem  nunquam  habui,  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire  and 
applaud  me  for,  account  so  great  a happiness,  X never  had  a wife , consider 
how  contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly,  and  how  merrily  he  lives ! 
he  hath  no  man  to  care  for  but  himself,  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to 
control  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when, 
whither  live  where  he  will,  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself. 
Consider  the  excellency  of  virgins,  b Virgo  ccelum  meruit,  marriage  replen- 
ished the  earth,  but  virginity  Paradise;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  Baptist,  were 
bachelors:  virginity  is  a precious  jewel,  a fair  garland,  a never-fading  flower ; 
c for  why  was  Daphne  turned  to  a green  bay-tree,  but  to  show  that  virginity 

is  immortal1} 


“ d Ut  flos  in  septis  secretns  nascitur  liortls, 

Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro. 

Qua  in  mulcent  auric,  firm  at  sol,  educat  imber,  use. 


Sic  virgo  dum  Intacta  manet,  dum  chara  suis,  sed 
Cum  Castum  amisit,"  &c. 


Virginity  is  a fine  picture,  as  e Bonaventure  calls  it,  a blessed  thing  m itself, 
and  if  you  will  believe  a Papist,  meritorious.  And  although  there  be  some  incon- 
veniences, irksomeness,  solitariness,  &c.,  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those 
comforts,  quce  cegro  assideat  et  caret  cegrotum,  fomentum  paretroget  medicum, 
&c  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing,  colling,  &c„  those  furious  motives  and  wanton 
pleasures  a new-married  wife  most  part  enjoys;  yet  they  are  but  toys  m respect, 
easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  frequent  incumbrances  of  mamage. 
Solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided  with  mirth  music,  good  company, 
business  employment;  in  a word,  fGaudehit  minus,  et  minus  dolebit,  for  their 
g^d  nighS,  he7  shall  have  good  days.  And  methinks  some  time  or  other, 
amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a benefactor  should  be  found  to  buildamonas- 
tical  college  for  old,  decayed,  deformed,  or  discontented  maids  to  live  together 
in  that  have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  else  are  wiEijh, 
howsoever  to  lead  a single  life.  The  rest  I say  are  toys  m respect,  andsufh- 
ciently  recompensed  by  those  innumerable  contentsand  incomparable  pnvil 
of  virginity  1 Think  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider  last  of  a 1 
these 'commodious  prerogatives  a bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how 
heartily  welcome  to  all  his  friends,  quam  mentitis  obsequns,  as  Teitulha 
observes  with  what  counterfeit  courtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him,  pie- 
sent  him  with  gifts,  hamatis  donis;  “it  cannot  be  believed  (saith  Ammianus) 
T^th  whaThumble  service  he  shall  be  worshipped,”  how  loved  and  respected : 
“ If  he  want  children  (and  have  means),  he  shall  be  often  m^ 
by  princes,  and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothmg,  as 
adds.  Wift  thou  then  be  reverenced,  and  had  in  estimation 

“ i dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 

Si  tu  vis  fieri,  nullus  tibi  parvulus  aula 

Luserit  aEneas,  nec  filia  dulcior  ilia.  . „ 

Jucundum  et  charum  stenbs  facit  uxor  amicum. 

Live  a single  man,  marry  not.  and  th«  *£ 

dipetse  (for  so  they  were  called  of  ol  ) rnntius  and  Aterius,  those 

eertum  inflnlti  precii.  gemma,  et  P^^P^Xad  coennm  invitant,  princeps  Soviet  no  little 

colantur  homines  sine  libel  is.  i Annul  11.  “ If  you  wish  to  be  muster  °f  >°'1  , affectionate 

.ryQ!«ie  Lore  U Jr. . ..a,  roa  v,„e  mane.  . plv—a 

companion.”  * 60  do  benetic.  38. 
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to  marry  that  he  might  have  children 
sort, 

•‘Quando  habeo  multos  cognatos,  quid  opus  milii  sit 
liberis  ? 

Nunc  benfe  vivo  et  fortunate,  atque  animo  utlubet. 
ilea  bona  mea  morte  cognatis  dicam  Interpartiant. 
llli  apud  me  edunt,  me  cuvant,  visimt  quid  agam, 
ecquid  velim, 

Qui  mihi  mittunt  munera,  ad  prandium,  ad  coenam 
vocant." 


of  his  own,  he  readily  replied  in  thi3 


“ Whilst  I have  kin,  what  need  I brats  to  have? 
Now  I live  well,  and  as  I will,  most  brave. 

And  when  I die,  my  goods  I’ll  give  away 
To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day, 

That  visit  me,  and  send  me  pretty  toys, 

And  strive  who  shall  do  me  most  courtesies.” 


This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a single  man. 
But  if  thou  marry  once,  1 cogitato  in  omni  vita  te  servum  fore,  bethink  thyself 
what  a slavery  it  is,  what  a heavy  burden  thou  shalt  undertake,  how  hard  a 
task  thou  art  tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxorem  habet,  debitor  est,  et 
uxoris  servus  alligatus ,)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor  attends  it,  what  irk- 
someness, what  charges,  for  wife  and  children  are  a perpetual  bill  of  charges; 
besides  a myriad  of  cares,  misei’ies,  and  troubles ; for  as  that  comical  Plautus 
merrily  and  truly  said,  he  that  wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a ship, 
or  many  a wife ; and  as  another  seconds  him,  wife  and  children  have  undone 
me ; so  many  and  such  infinite  incumbrances  accompany  this  kind  of  life. 
Furthermore,  uxor  intumuit,  &c.,  or  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  m Duxi  uxorem , 
quam  ibi  miseriam  vidi,  nati  fil'd,  alia  cura.  All  gifts  and  invitations  cease, 
no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery, 
and  make  thy  moan  with  “Bartholomaeus  Scherams,  that  famous  poet  laureate, 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg:  I had  finished  this  work  long  since, 
but  that  inter  aha  dura  et  tristia  quce  misero  mihi  pene  tergum  fregerunt  (I 
use  his  own  words),  amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back, 
evguyia,  ob  Xantipismum,  a shrew  to  my  wife  tormented  my  mind  above  mea- 
sure and  beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to 
cry  out  at  last,  with  °Phoroneus  the  lawyer,  “ How  happy  had  I been,  if  I 
had  wanted  a wife  ! If  this  which  I have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in 
Lemmus,  lib.  4.  cap.  13,  cle  occult,  not.  mir.  Espensseus  de  continentia,  lib.  6. 
cap.  8.  Kornman  de  virginitate,  Platina  in  Amor.  died.  Practica  artis  amandi, 
Barbaras  de  re  uxoria,  Arnisseus  in  polit.  cap.  3.  and  him  that  is  instar  om- 
nium, Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in  every  page. 


Subsect.  IY. — Philters,  Magical  and  Poetical  Cures. 

Where  persuasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to 
unlawful  means,  philters,  amulets,  magic  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charms, 
which  as  a wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must  so 
ie  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must  be  eased 
by  characters,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  and  by  incantations.  Fernelius,  Path.  lib. 

. cap.  13.  Skenkius,  lib.  4.  observ.  med.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as 
have  been  so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured,  and  by  witchcraft  : sc 
saith  Baptista  Codronclius,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  de  mor.  ven.  Malleus  malef.  cap.  6. 
Ms  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I confess ; yet  often  attempted : see  more  in 
Wieras,  Lib.  6.  cap.  I8.de  prcestig.de  remediis  per  philtra.  Delrio ,tom.  2.  lib.  2. 
queest  3.  sect.  3.  disquisit.  magic.  Cardan,  lib.  16.  cap.  90.  reckons  up  many 
magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a ring,  etc.  Mizaldus,  cent.  3.  30, 
Baptista  1 orta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelius,  pag.  87,  Matthiolus,  <tc.,  prescribe 
many  absurd  remedies..  Paclix  mandragorce  ebibitce,  Annuli  exungulis  Asini, 
h terms  amatce  sub  cervical jpositum,  ilia  nescienle,  <kc.,  quum  odorem  faditatis 
sentit,  amor  solvitur.  Loctuce  ovum  abstemios  facit  comestum,  ex  consilio 

SiTlSr  ioXm!ailo  BrSZm,ib  7 M "T 

at  uxor  deesset,  nihil  mihi  a<l  summani  felieitatem  defuisset  P FxHnmiH.ir  V \ , cap* 

suss  ;;,r“e — *•*  «■  —> * « JKs&TteststK 
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Jarthce  Indorum  gymnosopliistce  apud  Philostratum,  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasice 
ebibitus  omnem  amoris  sensum  tollit:  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxorem,  gladia- 
tor is  amore  captam,  ita  penitus  consilio  Chaldceorum  liberatam,  ref  art  Julius 
Capitolinus.  Some  of  our  astrologers  will  effect  as  much  by  characteristical 
images,  ex  sigillis  Hermetis,  Salomonis,  Chcelis,  (fee.,  mulieris  imago  haben- 
tis  ennes  sparsos , <fec.  Our  old  poets  and  fantastical  writeis  have  many 
fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick,  as  that  of  Prbtesilaus’  tomb  in 
Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Phoenix  and  Venitor:  Venitor,  upon 
occasion  discoursing  of  the  rare  virtues  of  that  shrine,  telling  him  that  1 rote- 
silaus’  altar  and  tomb  “q cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions, 
dropsies,  quartan-agues,  sore  eyes : and  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick 
shall  there  be  helped.”  But  the  most  famous  is  rLeucata  Petra,  that  renowned 
rock  in  Greece,  of  which  Strabo  writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  far  from  St.  Maures, 
saith  Sands,  lib.  1.  from  which  rock  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong, 
he  was  instantly  cured.  Venus,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  “ when  she  could 
take  no  rest  for  love,”  6 Gum  vesana  suas  torreret  fiamnia  medullas,  came  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  know  what  she  should  do  to  be  eased  of  her  pain  : Apollo 
sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra,  where  she  precipitated  herself,  and  was  forthwith 
freed  • and  when  she  would  needs  know  of  him  a reason  of  it,  he  told  her 
aaain,  that  he  had  often  observed  1 Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamoured  on  Juno, 
thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself,  and  after  him  divers  others.  Cephalus 
for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus  daughter,  leaped  down  here,  that  Lesbian 
Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom  she  miserably  doted.  uCupidims  exstro  percita  e 
summo  preeceps  ruit,  hoping  thus  to  ease  herself,  and  to  be  freed  of  hei  o\  e 


pangs. 

“ x Hie  se  Deucalion  Pyrrhse  succensus  amore 
Mersit,  et  illseso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  moia,  fugit  amor,”  &c.~ 


“Hither  Deucalion  came,  when  Pyrrha’s  love 
Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  >ea. 
And  had  no  harm  at  all,  but  by  and  by  „ 
His  love  was  gone  and  chafed  quite  away. 


This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Ausoniarum  lectionvm  lib.  18.  Salmutz 
in  Pancirol.  de  7.  mundi  mirac.  and  other  writers  Pliny  reports,,  that 
amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a well  consecrated  to  Cupid  of  which  it  any  lo\  ei 
t“te  Ms  passion  is  mitigated:  and  Anthony  Verdurius,  Imag.  deorum  de 
Qupid  saith  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  * Amor  Lethes,  he  took 
burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  river;  his  statue  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Eleusina,”  of  which  Ovid  makes  ment^ 

“ that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  ud  ot ^thei 
love  pangs.”  Pausanias,  in  zPhocicis,  write  of  a temple  dedicated  enen 
in  sveluncA  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactus  m Acliaia(now  Lepanto)  in 
which  your  widows  that  would  have  second  husbands,  made  their  supplications 
tothe  goddess;  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were  commenced  and 
their6 (grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achaicis,  tel  s as  much  of  the 
SSXin  Greece;  if  any  lover  wanhed  hinrsed  rn  U,  1^  a^re^Uue 
nf  that  water  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  coldness  belik  ).  , , , 

love’s  torments,  b Amoris  vulnus  idem  qui  sanat  facit;  whic  of 

water,  as  he  holds,  is  omniauro  pretioswr,  betterthan  any  gold.  V ^ 

i " cupid  tm  he 

errant  their  request,  or  satisfy  their  desues. 

° Q cuvut  omnes  morbos  phthises,  hydropes 

confiuebunt,  qui  am  km  mem°rium  depoMre  volchMt  t,  exposcant  aK°d'^vnf  love  the 

de  causis,  sed  Imprimis  vidua  “Jli“  b Seneca.  “ The  rise  and  remedy  of  lev  o the 

lib  10  cup.  25,  calls  It  Selenus.  Omni  amoi  o liberal, 
sarue."  0 Cupldo  cruclfixus:  lepidum  puerna. 
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Subsect.  V. — The  last  and  best  cure  of  Love-Melancholy,  is  to  let  them  have 

their  Desire. 

The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  utmost  place, 
when  no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is  to  let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one 
another:  polissima  cura  est  ut  heros  amasia  sua  poliatur,  saith  Guianerius, 
cap.  15.  tract.  15.  .ZEsculapius  himself  to  this  malady  cannot  invent  a better 
remedy,  quam  ut  amanti  cedat  amatum,  d (.Jason  Pratensis)  than  that  a lover 
have  his  desire. 


44  Et  paritbr  torulo  bini  jnngantur  in  uno, 
Et  pulchro  detur  /Enese  Lavinia  conjux/ 


•'  And  let  them  both  be  joined  in  a bed, 
And  let  yEneas  fair  Lavinia  wed;*r 


Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vena  Hymencea,  for  love  is  a pleu- 
risy,andif  itbepossible,  soletit  be optataquegaudia  carpunt.  e Arculanus 

holds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cure,  ’tis  Savanarola’s  flast  precept,  a prin- 
cipal infallible  remedy,  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

« “Julia  sola  potes  nostras  extinguere  flammas,  I “ Julia  alone  can  quench  mv  desire. 

- on  mve,  non  glacie,  sed  potes  igne  pari.”  | With  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  with  like  fire.” 

When  you  have  all  done,  saith  Avicenna,  “ h there  is  no  speedier  or  safer  course, 
than  to  join  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  -wishes,  the 
custom  and  form  of  law ; and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his 
former  health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones;  after  his  desire 
was  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange  ; our  opinion  is 
therefore  that  in  such  cases  nature  is  to  be  obeyed.”  Areteus,  an  old  author, 
hb.  3.  cap.  3.  hath  an  instance  of  a young  man,  1 when  no  other  means  could' 
prevail,  was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remains  then  but  to  join  them  in 
marriage  ? 

“ k Tunc  et  basia  morsiunculasque 
Surreptim  dare,  mutuos  fovero 
Amplexus  licet,  et  licet  jocari  j ” 

“ ^y  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lie  and  look  babies  into  one  another’s  eyes  ” 
as  their  sires  before  them  did,  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  love’s 
pleasures,  which  they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected; 

“ Atque  uno  simul  in  toro  qulescant, 

Conjuncto  simul  ore  suavientur, 

Et  somnos  agitent  quiete  in  una.” 

Tea,  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason  of 
many  and  several  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are  not 
agreed:  parents,  tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent : laws,  cus- 
toms, statutes,  hmder  : poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspicion  : many  men 
dote  on  one  woman,  semel  et  simul:  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or  them  and 
m modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo,  as  unwilling  to  confess  as  willing  to  love: 
she  dare  not  make  it  known,  show  her  affection,  or  speak  her  mind.  “And 
hard  is  the  choice  (as  it  is  m Euplmes)  when  one  is  compelled  either  by  silence 
to  die  with  grief  or  by  speaking  to  live  with  shame.”  In  this  case  almost  was 
the  fair  Lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  Fourth  his  daughter,  when  she  was 
enamoured  on  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  noble  young  prfnce  and  new  sihiTS 
mg  when  she  broke  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  « 'O  that  I were 
worthy  of  that  comely  prince!  but  my  father  being  dead,  I want  friends  to 

my  Whit  i!'l“  S'laU  } SV  ’ I1™  ali  aIol,e'  aiKl  open 

f t0  y;  What  if  I acquaint  my  mother  with  it?  br.shfulness  forbids 

T hat  if  some  of  the  lords  1 audacity  wants.  O that  I might  but  confer  with 

lnm,  perhaps  in  discourse  I might  let  slip  such  a word  that  might  dieter 

f Si  nihil  aliutl,  JTuJto  Pos®>t  optima  cura,  cap.  1G.  In  0.  Rhasis. 

nisi  regimen  connexion!,  inter  cos,  secundum  modum  p?omlsilMl,  et  wu  P„V  ? Ili,sJl,L  Non  ‘"vonltur  cura, 
turn  qui  jam  voncrat  ad  urefactionom  ; evanuit  cura  postm  a n e ki  *S‘S’  V,i?,lmus  ad  restitS 

quondam  ex  amore  lnsanablliter  so  habentom  uhi  u .ei  m ii  1 *'“ma  est  melancholicum 

Vontauus,  Baal  lib.  1.  1 Spcodo',  hUt\Ts.  Andrea  C°"Jll,,X1S3et-  r03tltlltum,  ic.  k Jovial 
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mine  intention  1”  How  many  modest  maids  may  this  concern,  I am  a poor 
servant,  what  shall  I do  1 I am  a fatherless  child,  and  want  means,  I am 
blithe  and  buxom,  young  and  lusty,  but  I have  never  a suitor.  Expectant  stolid » 
ut  eqo  illosrogatumveniam,  as  ra  she  said,  A company  of  silly  fellows  look  be  i te 
that  I should  woo  them  and  speak  first : fain  they  would  and  cannot  woo——  quce 
primum  exordia  sumam  ? being  merely  passive  they  may  not  make  suit,  with 
many  such  lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I know  not;  what  shall  we  do  in 

such  a case1?  sing  “ Fortune  my  foe  1 ■ i vr 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modern  Vene- 
tians Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the 
other  ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in 
years,  fortunes,  education,  and  all  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they 
can  prove  their  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with  them 
A nobleman  must  marry  a noblewoman:  a baron,  a baron  s daughter ; akmg 
a knight’s:  a gentleman  a gentleman’s:  as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do  they 
degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich  fair  well  qualified  otherwise 
thev  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhor  all  widows ; the  I ui  ks 
repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five-and-twenty.  But  these  are  too  severe 
laws  and  strict  customs,  dandum  aliquid  amon,  we  are  all  the  sons  ol  Adam, 
•tis  opposite  to  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again : he  loves  hex ^ most  ^po- 
tently, she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e contra.  P an  loved  Echo , Echo,  Sat)  u , 

Saty  y „ Quantum  ipsorum  aliquls  amantem  oderat, 

Tantum  ipsius  amans  odiosus  erat.” 

« They  love  and  loathe  of  all  sorts,  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ; and  is  loathed 
of  him  on  whom  she  dotes.”  Cupid  hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love  aff  of 

gold,  and  that  sharp p Quod  facit  auratum  eat;  another  blunt,  of  le , 

and  that  to  hinder; fug  at  hoc , facit  illud  amorem,  this  dispels,  that 

creates  love  ” This  we  see  too  often  verified  m our  common  experience. 
Screens  dearly  loved  that  virgin  CaUyrrhoe ; but  the  more  he  loved  her  the 
more  the  hated  him.  CEnone  loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her  : they  are  stiff 

of  all  sides  as  if  beauty  were  therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I give 
hi  an  aUeXce,  J observance,  I pray  and  intreat,  A 
vied  fair  mistress  pity  me,  I spend  myself,  my  time,  friends  and  fortunes  to 
win  her  favour  (as1  he  complains  in  the  “Eclogue),  I lament,  sigh,  weep,  and 

makemy  moan  to  her,  “ but  she  is  hard  as  flint” cautibus  Ismarns  vm- 

motior— — as  fair  and  hard  as  a diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  Despedus  til* 

sum,  or  hear  me, 


fugit  111a  vocantcm 


■ ' IUgll  lilt*  TUCUlllVsiu  .•  )|  1 

Hil  lachrymas  miserata  meas,  nil  flexa  quereus.  » 

What  shall  I do] 

« i wooed  her  as  a young  wan  should  do, 

But  sir,  she  said,  I love  not  you.”  , 

« Q Durlor  at  scopulis  wca  Cwlia,  marmore,  ferro,  I “ Kock.  are  not  so  hard." 

Eobore,  rape,  antro,  cornu,  adamante,  gelu.  | ’ x . AinWoa. 

I wive  I bribe,  I send  presents,  but  they  are  refused,  Eusticus  est  Cot  id  h 

nec  munera  curat  Alexis.  I protest,  I swear,  I weep, 

“ y odioque  rependit  amores, 

Irrisu  laclnymas” 

« She  neglects  me  for  nil  this,  she  derides  me,”  contemns  me  she hate  m£ 
« philhda  flouts  me  Caute,  fins,  qvercu  dunor  hurVi*e,  stiff,  chuihsh, 

rocky  still  ,,,  4 a ,nui  I sigiyf" 

ru  Lucretla  in  Ccelestina,  act.  19.  Barthio  . ld  9 pausanias  Achaicis,  Ub.  7 . 

•*E  Grsecho  Moschi.  POvid.  Met.  1.  ‘ vehementior,  tanto  erat  pncU® 

rcrditA  awabat  Callyrhoen  virginem  et  quanto  erat  Egl.Uulatea.  f*  Having  no. 

animus  ab  ejus  amore  ahenior.  VirS.  J ^oilhle  to  mv  plaints.”  u Angenauus,  hrotopcgmon. 

for  my  tears,  she  avoids  my  prayers,  and  is  indexible  to  my  piamis. 

* Virg.  3 Lceclic. 


Mem.  5.  Subs.  5.] 
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And  tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they  scorn  all  suitors, 
crucify  their  poor  paramours,  and  think  nobody  good  enough  for  them,  as 
dainty  to  please  as  Daphne  herself. 

“ iP,a™  petiere,  ilia  aspernante  petentes,  I “ Many  did  woo  her,  but  she  scorn’d  them  still, 

Aec  quid  Hymen,  quid  amor,  quid  sine  coimubia  curat,*’  | And  said  she  would  not  marry  by  her  will.” 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least  (when  as  they  intend  nothing 
less),  another  while  not  yet,  when  ’tis  their  only  desire,  they  rave  upon  it.  Sho 
will  marry  at  last,  but  not  him : he  is  a proper  man  indeed,  and  well  qualified, 
but  he  wants  means : another  of  her  suitors  hath  good  means,  but  he  wants  wit ; 
one  is  too  old,  another  too  young,  too  deformed,  she  likes  not  his  carriage : a 
third  too  loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base  born : she  will  be  a gentlewoman,  a 
lady,  as  her  sister  is,  as  her  mother  is  : she  is  all  out  as  fair,  as  well  brought 
up,  hath  as  good  a portion,' and  she  looks  for  as  good  a match,  as  Matilda°or 
Dorinda : if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry,  so  apt  are  young  maids  to 
boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with  every  toy,  so  quickly  diverted, 
so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the  meantime,  quot  torsit  amantes  ? one  suitor  pines 
away,  languisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique  cogit  I another  sighs  and  "neves 
she  cares  not:  and  which  “Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 


“Aec  roagis  Enryali  gemitu,  lacrymisque  moveris, 
Qutuii  prece  turbuti  iiectitur  ora  sali. 

Tu juvenem,  quo  non  formosior  alter  in  urbe, 
Spernis,  et  insuno  cogis  amore  mori.” 


‘Is  no  more  mov’d  with  those  sad  sighs  and  tears, 
Of  lier  sweetheart,  than  raging  sea  with  prayers ; 
Thou  scorn’st  the  fairest  youtli  in  ail  our  city, 
And  mak’st  him  almost  mad  for  love  to  die 


- — — uuu  iuL  rove  to  uie : 

liiey^  take  a pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  young  men  enamoured 

— ‘capture  viros  et  speniere  captos,  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their 
sakes, 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base ; Tormentis  gaudet 

ainantis et  spolas,  As  Atalanta  they  must  be  overrun,  or  not  won 

Many  young  men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choice,  as  tyranni- 
caiiy  proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  false-hearted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on 
the  other  side;  Narcissus-like, 


“d Multi  ilium  juvenes,  multse  petiere  puellaj, 
Sed  fuit  in  tenera  tarn  dira  superbia  forma, 
Nulli  ilium  juvenes,  nulla;  petiere  puelhe.” 


“Toting- men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue, 
llut  in  his  youth,  so  proud,  so  coy  was  he 
Young  men  and  maids  bade  him  adieu.’ 


■ 0 ••"^m.iuouauiiimuaaieU. 

Echo  wept  and  wooed  him  by  all  means  above  the  rest,  Love  me  for  pitv  or 
pity  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate,  Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  libi  co’pia 

Cupid  W 6 thaU  Sive  conaeufc’”  Psyche  ran  whining  after 

“eFormosum  tua  te  Psyche  formosa requirit,  I “Fair  Cunid  thv  fair  f 

Et  poscit  te  dia  deum,  pueruaque  puella ; ” | A lovely  foss  a fom  young  gallant  wVo?- 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long,’  doting 
on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till  in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned 
and  rejected,  as  &troza  s Gargiliana  was, 


“Te  juvenes,  te  odere  senes,  desertaque  langues, 
Qu*  fueras  procerum  publica  cura  prius.” 


As  Narcissus  was  himself, 


J0ung  aniJ  ol<I  do  hate  thee  scorned  now, 
lhat  once  was  all  their  joy  and  comfort  too.” 


-“Who  despising  many, 


Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  tue  love  of  any.” 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow  and 

rriutarol,  wliicli  would  admit  of  uouo  but  gU  bt  UU  it 

When^  .rl;iUlUiShr  ?0Se;  and  lShe  now  StlNV  herselfso  deformed  in  the  water 
hen  she  came  to  drink,  ab  as  mo  conscendi  sepassa,  she  was  contented  at  £ 


rOvid.  Met  1. 
k Virg.  4.  Ain. 
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to  be  covered  by  an  ass. 
cannot  be  helped. 

“8  Ilanc  volo  quaj  non  vult,  lllam  qniB  vult  ego  nolo  : 
Yincere  vult  anirnos,  uon  satiare  Venus.” 


Love-Melancholy. 


[Part.  3.  Sec.  2. 


Yet  this  is  a common  humour,  will  not  be  left,  and 


“ I lovo  a maid,  she  lores  mo  not : full  fain 
She  would  have  me,  but  I not  her  again; 
So  love  to  crucify  men’s  souls  is  bent: 

But  seldom  doth  It  please  or  give  content” 


“ Their  love  danceth  in  a ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about;  he  dotes, 
is  doted  on  again.”  Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariter  que  accedit  et  ardet,  their 
affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not,  ’tis  their 
own  foolish  proceedings  that  mar  all,  they  are  too  distrustful  of  themselves, 
too  soon  dejected:  say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor:  she  young,  thou  old;  she 
lovely  and  fair,  thou  most  ill-favonred  and  deformed ; she  noble,  thou  base : she 
spruce  and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown:  nil  desperandum,  there’s  hope 
enough  yet : Mopso  Nisa  datur,  quid  non  speremus  amantes  1 Put  thyself 
forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been  and  are  daily  made,  see 
what  will  be  the  event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loathe  honey 
and  love  verjuice:  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  commonly 
they  omit  opportunities,  oscula  qui  sumpsit,  &c.,  they  neglect  the  usual  means 
and  times. 

“He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 

When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.” 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part  they  will  and 
cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a multitude  of 
suitors  equally  enamoured,  doting  all  alike;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed, 
what  shall  become  of  the  rest  ? Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoy 
lier ; Penelope  had  a company  of  suitors,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aim.  In  such 
cases  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  Ins 

affections  bv  those  rules  above  prescribed, hquin  stidlos  excutitignes, 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turnus  did,  lua  sit 
Lavinia  conjux,  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with  a kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid 
./Eneas  take  her,  or  with  a milder  farewell,  let  her  go.  Lit  Phdlida  solus  habeto, 
“ Take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir.”  The  fox  in  the  emblem  would  eat 
no  grapes,  but  why?  because  he  could  not  get  them;  care  not  then  for  that 

which  may  not  be  had.  , . 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets,  and  hindrances  there  are,  which  cross  their 

projects,  and  crucify  poor  lovers,  which  sometimes  may, sometimes  again  cannot 
be  so  easily  removed.  But  put  case  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitheito, 
suppose  this  love  or  good  liking  be  between  two  alone,  both  parties  well 
pleased,  there  is  mutuus  amor,  mutual  love  and  great  affection : yet  their  parents, 
guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree,  thence  all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequa  : 
one  rich,  another  poor;  durus  pater , a hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a covetou 
father  will  not  marry  his  son,  except  he  have  so  much  money,  ita  m aurum 
omnes  insaniunt,  as  1 Chrysostom  notes,  nor  join  lus  daughter  in  marriage,  o 
eave  her  dowry,  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for  the  service  she  dotu  him, 
and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilst  he  lives,  not  a penny,  though 
may  peradventure  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dies,  and  then  as  a pot  of 
money  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after  it  so  earnestly  Or 
else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath  no  money,  and  though  it , be » to > the 
manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soul’s  health,  he  cares  not,  he  will  take  no 
notice  of  it,  she  must  and  shall  tarry.  Many  slack  and  careless  parents, 
patres  measure  their  children’s  affections  by  their  own,  they  are  now  cold  and 
decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such  youthful  conceits,  and  they  ’•viU  ther^ore 
Starve  their  children’s  genius,  have  them  apuens  xlhco  nasci sene. s they  J 
not  marry,  nec  earum  ajjines  esse  rerum  quas  secum  fert  adokscentia.  ex  sua 
8 Ausonlui  BOvid.  Met  Ulora.  6.  In  1.  cpist  Thess.  cop.  4,  vcr.  1.  *Tcr. 
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Ubidine  moderatin'  quae  est  nunc,  non  quae  olim  fuit:  as  ho  said  in  the  comedy: 
they  will  stifle  nature,  their  young  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful 
pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are  themselves  old  on  a sudden.  And  ’tis  a general 
fault  amongst  nmst  parents  in  bestowing  of  their  children,  the  father  wholly 
respects  wealth,  when  through  his  folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  lie  hath  embezzled 
his  estate,  to  recover  himself)  he  confines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  son’s  love 
and  affection  to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  money, 

“1  Phanaret®  ducot  flliam,  rufam,  illam  vlrginem, 

Caisiara,  sparso  ore,  adunco  naso”— — 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitiplio  in  the  comedy,  Non  possum 
pater:  if  she  be  rich,  Eia  (he  replies),  ut  elegans  est,  credas  animumibi  esse l 
lie  must  and  shall  have  her,  she  is  fair  enough,  young  enough,  if  he  look  or 
hope  to  inherit  his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  A rconulis 
hujus.  filiam,  but  whom  his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes,  his 
affection  must  dance  attendance  upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament forsooth,  as  an  empty  boat  she  must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and 
whom  her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is  still  for 
the  best  advantage;  now  the  mother  respects  good  kindred,  must  part  the  son 
a proper  woman.  All  which  “Livy  exemplifies,  dec.  1.  lib.  4.  a gentleman 
and  a yeoman  wooed  a wench  in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the  o-entry 
and  commonalty  must  not  match  together) ; the  matter  was  controverted : the 
gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mother’s  voice,  qucequam  splendidissimis  nup- 
tns  jungi  puellam  volebat:  the  overseers  stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth 
&c.  But  parents  ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf,  beauty  is  a dowry  of 
itself  all  sufficient,  _ Virgo  formosa,  etsi  oppidd  pauper,  abund'e  dotata  est, 
Rachel  was  so  married  to  Jacob,  and  Bonaventure,  pin  4 sent.  “ denies  that 
he  so  much  as  yemally  sins,  that  marries  a maid  for  comeliness  of  person.” 
le  Jews  Deut.  xxi  11,  if  they  saw  amongst  the  captives  a beautiful  woman, 
some  small  Circumstances  observed,  might  take  her  to  wife.  They  should 
not  be  too  severe  in  that  kind,  especially  if  there  be  no  such  urgent  occasion 
• guevous  impediment.  Tis  good  for  a commonwealth.  ^ Plato  holds  that 
in  their  contracts  “young  men  should  nev.gr  avoid  the  affinity  of  poor  folks  or 
eek  aftei  rich.  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently  recompensed 
by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  virtue,  religion,  and  choice  brSgTp 

itself  TsP^T’  \ C°ipfeSS)  tut  am/  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  object  1 Love 
itself  is  naked,  the  graces;  the  stars,  and  Hercules  clad  in  a lion’s  skin” 

ive  something  to  virtue,  love,  wisdom,  favour,  beauty  person-  be  not  ill  fm- 
money.  Besides,  yon  must  consider  that  W co/n^  Z^  love cfnol 

ZZJfZ tadeltavT8  “■  mamage  and  «»  V desLy. 

“ If  lics  not  in  our  power  to  lovo  or  hate. 

_ _ 1' or  will  in  us  is  overrul’d  by  fate." 

A servant  maid  in 'Aristametus  loved  her  mistress’s  minion  -nrlnVi  i i 

dame  perceived , furiosd  emulations,  in  a jealous  LCm  ^ Aef 
about  the  house  by  the  hair  of  the  head  ami  vev„lT  dragged  hei 

cried  out,  “uO  mistress  fortune  Wh  / , e)vec  ier  sore-  -the  weucb 

soul  !”  Affcction7are  f ee  m t o hf>c\7y°m'  servant,  but  not  my 

restrain  theffi  ambition  wide  and  Moreo™  be  to 

diseases  of  a family  God  in  his  hist  .ousness>  ^°  correct  those  hereditary 
.t„.  H...C  ....hi  “ L“  JU3‘  JUds“e“‘  «%»  ”>“1  remits  such 


tp.  7. 


aupenim  affinitutem  fugiant, 
contemptior  et  ubjectior  tibi 


mouthed,  ciookcd-nosed  wench, 
yenit,  <fcc.  11  Apuleius  Apol. 





6 Juvenul.  ^tUb.  2. 
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matches  to  1)3  made.  For  1 am  of  Plato  and  Bodines  mind,  that  iamilies 
have  their  bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdoms,  beyond  which  for  extent 
or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  as  they  there 
illustrate  by  a multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  yMelancthon 
approve,  but  in  a perpetual  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedigrees  of  knights, 
gentlemen,  yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little 
alteration.  Howsoever  let  them,  I say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love ; they 
must  not  think  they  can  fancy  whom  they  appoint  Amor  cram  non  impera- 
tur  affectus  liber  si  quis  alius  et  vices  exigens,  this  is  a free  passion,  as  rimy 
said  in  a panegyric  of  his,  and  may  not  be  forced : Love  craves  liking,  as  the 
saying  is  it  requires  mutual  affections,  a correspondency:  invito  non  daturnec 
aufertur,  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love, 
Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helen  express  it.  They  must  not  therefore 
compel  or  intrude;  11  quis  enim  (as  Fabius  urgeth)  amare  alieno  ammo  potest . 
but  consider  withal  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages;  take  pity  upon  youta : 
and  such  above  the  rest  as  have  daughters  to  bestow,  should  be  very  careful 
and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Syracides,  cap.  7 . vers.  2o.  calls  it 
“a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a daughter  to  a man  of  understand- 
ing in  due  time : ” Virgines  enim  iempestive  locandce,  as  Lemnius  admomsh- 
eth,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to  prevent  many 
diseases,  of  which  cRodericus  a Castro  de  morbis  milker  urn, lib. _ 2.  cap  Land 
Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  2.  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4,  de  melanch.  virginum  et  vidua- 
rum,  have  both  largely  discoursed.  And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  feral 
maladies,  ’tis  good  to  get  them  husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  ot  e 
gross  inconveniences,  and  for  a thing  that  I know  besides;  ubi  nupticvrum 
tempus  et  cetas  advenerit,  as  Chrysostom  adviseth,  let  them  not  defei  it  y 
perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse.  If  Nevisanus  the  laV3jerdo 
not  impose  they  may  do  it  by  right:  for  as  he  proves  out  ofCurtiusandsome 
other  civilians,  Sylvie,  nup.  lib.  2.  numer.  30.  “aAmaid  past  25  years  of 
age,  against  her  parents’  consent  may  marry  such  a one  as  is  unwthyof.an 
inferior  to  her,  and  her  father  by  law  must  becompel  ed  to  give  hei  ^competent 
dowry  ” Mistake  me  not  in  the  meantime,  or  think  that  I do  apologise 
for  any  headstrong,  unruly,  wanton  flirts.  I do  approve  that  of  St.  Ambrose 
Comment  in  Genesis  Jiv.  51),  which  he  hath  written  touting ^ Rebecca  s 
snousals  “A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents  the  choice  of  hei  husband, 
elest  she  be  reputed  to  be  malapert  and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  ici  £ “ 
her  own  choice;  ffor  she  should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  byamaa,  than 
desire  a man  herself.”  To  these  hard  parents  alone  I retort 
(in  the  behalf  of  modester  maids),  that  are  too  remiss: and  caie  e 
time  and  riper  years.  For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to 

date  and  nobody  will  respect  them.  A woman  with  us  m Italy  (s 
'Aram*  Lucretia)  24  years  of  age,  “is  old  already,  past  t ^ bartjof  » 
account.”  An  old  fellow,  as  Lycistrata  confessed!  m 

sr. 

llanc  rcdi  ens  sero  vespere  vidit  nnum. 


* De  rcpub.  c.  de  period.  rcrumpuD.  y Com.  in  car.  CJ”0":,  lnstit  Plin' m ’ ^"c  see  more  part.  I.  a 

t ruellia  imprimis  nulla  dantla  occasio  lapsuAT.emn.li..  ; n,hCre,  licet  lndlgnus  sit  marilus,  et  «nm 
mem.  2.  subs.  4.  d Filia  cxcedens  annum  25.  potest  inscio  patie  nuuo  , ^ f Expetita  emm  magls 

cohere  ad  congrue  dotandum.  e -s e J}?£?tenU*  P8 'siuHer  npud  nos  24.  annorum  vctula  est  et  projecti 
debet  Ylderi  & viro  quam  ipsa  yirum  c-xpetisse. 
h Conned.  LycUtrat.  And.  Divo  Interpr.  Ausonms,  edy.  14. 
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Let  them  take  time  then  while  they  may,  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as  he 
prescribes, 

“ k Collide  virgo  rosas  dam  flos  novus  et  nova  pubes,  I “ Fair  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime, 

Kt  moraor  esto  avum  sic  propertiro  tuum.”  | And  think  that  as  a flower  so  goes  on  time. 

Let’s  all  love,  dam  vires  annique  sinunt,  while  we  are  in  the  flower  of  years, 
fit  for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves  : for 


“I Soles  occidero  et  ridere  possunt, 

A’ obis  cum  semel  occldit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetub  una  doi’mienda.” 


“ m Suns  that  set  may  rise  again, 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
’Tis  with  us  perpetual  night." 


Yolat  irrevocabile  tempus,  time  past  cannot  be  recalled.  But  we  need  no  such, 
exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward  : yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and. 
all  be  not  as  it  should,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore, 
because  he  taught  him  no  better,  if  a maid  or  a young  man  miscarry,  I think 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  governors,  neque  vos  (saith 
l'Chrysostom)  a supplicio  immunes evadetis,  si  non  statim  ad  nuptias,  &c.,  are  in 
as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be  punished  as  their  children,  in  providing 
for  them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I could  wish  that 
good  counsel  of  the  comical  old  man  were  put  in  practice, 


“ 0 Opulentiores  pauperiorum  ut  Alias 
Jndotas  ducant  uxores  domum  : 

Et  raultb  fiet  civitas  concordior, 

Et  invidia  nos  minore  utemur,  quam  utimur." 


“ That  rich  men  would  marry  poor  maidens  some, 
And  that  without  dowry,  and  so  bring  them  home, 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city. 

Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pity.” 


If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and 
quietness  in  a commonwealth.  Beauty, good  bringingup,  methinks,isa  sufficient 
portion  of  itself,  p Dos  est  sua  forma  pue/lis,  “ her  beauty  is  a maiden’s  dower,” 
and  he  doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a wife.  Eubulides,  in  q Aristsenetus. 
married  a poor  man’s  child,  facie  non  illcetabili,  of  a merry  countenance,  and 
heavenly  visage,  in  pity  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to 
Delos,  to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,a  noble  lass,  and  wanting 
means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription 
upon  it, 

**  Juro  tibi  sane  per  mystica  sacra  Wans,  I “ I swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 

Me  tibi  venturum  comitem,  sponsumque  futnrum.”  | I’ll  come  and  be  thy  husband  if  I may." 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  small  inquiry  of  his  person  and  estate,  was 
married  unto  him. 


“ Blessed  is  the  wooing, 

That  is  not  long  a doing." 

As  the  saying  is;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known,  to  each  other,  what 
needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances?  dost  thou  know  her  condi- 
tions, her  bringing  up,  like  her  person  ? let  her  means  be  what  they  will,  take 
her  without  any  more  ado.  rDido  and  Aeneas  were  accidentally  driven  by  a 
storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a match  upon  it ; Massinissa  was  married 
to  that  fair  captive  Sophonisba,  King  Syphax’  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw 
her  first,  to  prevent  Scipio  Lselius,  lest  they  should  determine  otherwise  of  her. 
If  thou  lovest  the  party,  do  as  much  : good  education  and  beauty  is  a compe- 
tent dowry,  stand  not  upon  money.  Erant  olim  aitrei  homines  (saith  Theocri- 
tus) et  adamantes  redamabant,  in  the  golden  world  men  did  so  (in  the  reign  of 
*Ogyges  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began  to  domineer),  if  all  be  true  that 
is  reported  : and  some  few  now-a-days  will  do  as  much,  here  and  there  one- 
tis  well  done  metliinks,  and  all  happiness  befall  them  for  so  doing.  ‘Leontius’ 
a philosopher  of  A thens,  had  a fair  daughter  called  Athcnais,  multo  corporis 
lepore  ac  l enere  (saith  mine  author),  of  a comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  por- 
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tion  but  her  bringing  up,  occulto  formce  presagio,  out  of  some  secret  fore- 
knowledge of  ber  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had  amongst  his  other 
children.  But  she,  thus  qualified,  was  preferred  by  some  friends  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperor’s  sister  of  whom  she  was  baptised 
and  called  Eudocia.  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  in  short  space  took  notice  of  her 
excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  and  a little  after  upon  his  sister’s  sole  com- 
mendation made  her  his  wife : ’twas  nobly  done  of  Theodosius.  u Rodophe 
was  the  .fairest  lady  in.  her  days  in  all  Egypt;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by 
chance  (her  maids  meanwhile  looking  but  carelessly  to  her  clothes),  an  eagle 
stole  away  one  of  her  shoes,  and  laid  it  in  Psammeticus  the  King  of  Egypt’s 
lap  at  Memphis : he  wondered  at  the  excellency  of  the  shoe  and  pretty  foot, 
but  more  Aquilce  factum,  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing  of  it:  and  caused 
forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that  shoe  should  come 
presently  to  his  court;  the  virgin  came,  and  was  forthwith  married  to  tlio 
king.  I say  this  was  heroically  done,  and  like  a prince : I commend  him  for 
it,  and  all  such  as  have  means,  that  will  either  do  (as  he  did)  themselves,  or 
so  for  love,  &c.  marry  their  children.  If  he  be  rich,  let  him  take  such  a one 
as  wants,  if  she  be  virtuously  given;  for  as  Syracides,  cap.  7.  ver  19.  adviseth, 

“ Eorego  not  a wife  and  good  woman;  for  her  grace  is  above  gold.”  If  she 
have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a man.  Danaus  of  Lacedaemon  had  a 
many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  means  enough  for  them  all,  he  never  stood 
inquiring  after  great  matches  as  others  used  to  do,  but  x sent  for  a company 
of  brave  young  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid  his  daughters  choose  every 
one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for  her  husband,  without  any  more 
ado.  This  act  of  his  was  much  approved  in  those  times.  But  in  this  iron  age 
of  ours,  we  respect  riches  alone  (for  a maid  must  buy  her  husband  now  with 
a great  dowry  if  she  will  have  him),  covetousness  and  filthy  lucre  mars  all  good 
matches,  or  some  such  by-respects.  Crales,  a Servian  prince  (as  Nicephorus 
Gre^oras,  Rom.  hist.  lib.  6.  relates  it),  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Eudocia,  the 
emperor’s  sister;  though  her  brother  much  desired  it,  yet  she  could  not y abide 
him,  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all  basely  abused ; but  the  emperor  still, 
Cralis  amicitiam  magni  faciens,  because  he  was  a great  prince,  and  a trouble- 
some neighbour,  much  desired  his  affinity,  and  to  that  end  betiothed  his  ovn 
dau  o’hterSimonida  to  him,  a little  girl  five  years  of  age  (he  being  forty-five), 
and°five  z years  older  than  the  emperor  himself : such  disproportionable  and 
unlikely  matches  can  wealth  and  a fair  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone, 
it  is  not  only  money,  but  sometimes  vain-glory,  pride,  ambition,  do  as  much 
harm  as  wretched  covetousness  itself  in  another  extreme.  If  a yeoman  have- 
one  sole  daughter,  he  must  overmatch  her  above  her  birth  and  calling,  to  a 
gentleman  forsooth,  because  of  her  great  portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own 
rank,  as  he  supposeth  : a gentleman’s  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a 
knight  baronet’s  eldest  son  at  least;  and  a knight’s  only  daughter  to  a baron: 
himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower  deserves  it.  And  thus 
striving  for  more  honour  to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  is- 
contents  follow,  and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.  Pauius  Jovius 
ffives  instances  in  Galeatius  the  Second,  that  heroical  Duke  of  Milan,  externas 
aflmitates  decoras  quidem  regia  fastu,  sed  sibi  et  poster is  daninosas  et  fere  ex i- 
tiales  qucesivit;  he  married  his  eldest  son  J ohn  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  Kin^ 
of  France  his  sister,  but  she  was  socero  tarn  gravis  ut  ducentis  muLibus  axir  - 
rum  constiterit,  her  entertainment  at  Milan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid 
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him.  His  daughter  Violanta  was  married  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
youngest  son  to  Edward  the  Third,  King  of  England,  but,  ad  ejus  adventum 
tantee  opes  tarn  aclmirabili  liberalitate  prof  usee  sunt,  ut  opulentissimorum  regum 
splendorem  superdsse  videretur,  he  was  welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnifi- 
cence, that  a king’s  purse  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  it ; for  besides  many  rich 
presents  of  horses,  arms,  plate,  money,  jewels,  &c.,  he  made  one  dinner  for 
him  and  his  company,  in  which  wei’e  thirty-two  messes  and  as  much  provision 
left,  ut  relates  d mensa  elapes  decern  millibus  hominum  sufficerent,  as  would 
serve  ten  thousand  men  : but  a little  after  Lionel  died,  novee  nuptce  et  intern- 
pestivis  conviviis  operam  elans,  &o.,  and  to  the  duke’s  great  loss,  the  solem- 
nity was  ended.  So  can  titles,  honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but 
unfortunate  matches  of  all  sides  for  by-respects  (though  both  crazed  in  body 
and  mind,  most  unwilling,  averse,  and  often  unfit),  so  love  is  banished,  and  we 
feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  I am  too  lavish  peradventure  in  this 
subject. 


laws  and  rigorous 


Another  let  or  hindrance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline,  c 
customs,  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places;  as  appren- 
tices, servants,  collegiates,  states  of  lives  in  copyholds,  or  in  some  base  inferior 
offices,  b Vella  licet  in  such  cases,  potirinon  licet,  as  he  said.  They  see  but  as 
prisoners  through  a grate,  they  covet  and  catch,  but  Tantalus  d labris,  &e. 
Then-  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is  in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  cGravissimmn 
est  adamare  nee  potiri,  ’tis  a grievous  thing  to  love  and  not  enjoy.  They  may, 
indeed,  I deny  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free  choice,  some  of  them  ; but 
in  the  meantime  their  case  is  desperate,  Lupum  auribus  tenant,  they  hold  a 
wolf  by  the  ears,  they  must  either  burn  or  starve.  ’Tis  cornutum  sophisma, 
haid  to  resolve,  if  they  marry  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are  undone,  aud 
starve  themselves  through  beggary  and  want : if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this 
heroical  passion  they  furiously  rage,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
predominate  affections.  .Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him 
dpray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth  in  his  tract  da  Divortiis,  because  God  hath 
so  called  him  to  a single  life,  in  taking  away  the  means  of  marriage.  6 Paul 
would  have  gone  from  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not,  and 
thou  wouldst  peradventure  be  a married  man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that ’pro- 
tecting angel  holds  it  not  fit.  The  devil  too  sometimes  may  divert  by  his  ill 
suggestions,  and  mar  many  good  matches,  as  the  same  fPaul  was  willing  to 
see  the  Romans,  but  hindered  of  Satan  he  could  not.  There  be  those  that 
t ink  they  are  necessitated  by  fate,  their  stars  have  so  decreed,  and  therefore 
they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  inclined  to  marry  but  one 
nib  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way;  I know  what  astrologers  say  in  this  behalf 
what  Ptolemy  quadripartit.  Tract.  4.  cap.  4.  Skoner,  lib.  1.  cap.  12  what 
Leovi tius,  genitur.  exempl.  1.  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be  the  horo- 
scope of  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  what  Pezelius,  Origanausand  Leovitius  his  illus- 
trator Garceus,  cap.  12.  what  Junctine,  Protanus,  Campanella,  what  the  rest 

rr  °T  Ara^1!!1  coujecfcuves  * parte  conjugii,  et  parte  lasciviee,  triplici- 
dctocmnT'-’  * W resolutions  upon  a question,  an  amied  potnatur,  etc.) 

determine  in  this  behalf,  viz.  an  sit  natus  conjugem  habitants,  facile  an  diMcul 
ter  sit  sponsam  wipetraturus,  quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  quales  decernantur 
nalouxores,  ele  mutuo amove  conjugem , both  in  men’s  and  women’s  genitures 

C r6  Tent?  h0USe  the  almufcens>  '<***  and  planets  there, 
j.j  1 ®,  ky  particular  aphorisms,  Si  dominus  7mra  in  7ma  vel  secunda , 
nobikm  decennt  uxorem  servam  aut  ignobilem  si  duodecimd.  Si  VeZt 
K , with  many  such,  too  tedious  to  relate.  Yet  let  no  man  bo  troubled, 

ex  fide  postulet  quia  cerium  sit  eum  vocartad  wSi  Ac^x  • 7 Contlne",i!e  donum 

1 a acu  xvi.  7.  f Hum.  i. 
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or  find  himself  grieved  with  such  predictions,  as  Ilier.  Wolfius  well  saith  in 
his  astrological  g dialogue,  non  sunt proetoriana  decreta,  they  be  but  conjectures, 
the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce, 

“Sidera  eorporibus  prcesnnt  coelestla  nostrls, 

Sunt  ea  de  vili  condita  namque  luto  : 

Cogeve  sed  nequeunt  animum  ratione  fruentem, 

Quippe  sub  imperio  solius  ipse  dei  est."  b 

wisdom,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate  if  not  quite  alter  such  decrees, 
Fortuna  sua°d  cujusque Jingitur  moribus,  1 Qui  cauti,  prudentes,  voti  compotes, 
&c.,  let  no  man  then  be  terrified  or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorisms,  or 
be  much  moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  predictions,  but  let  every 
man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as  he  sees  cause.  Better  it 
is  indeed  to  marry  than  burn,  for  their  soul  s health,  but  for  their  present  for- 
tunes, by  some  other  means  to  pacify  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream  of  this 
fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  k rest  satisfied,  lugentes  virginitatis  florem 
sic  arvisse,  deploring  their  misery  with  that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  thei  e is 
no  help  or  remedy,  and  with  Jephthas  daughter  to  bewail  their  viigiuities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition,  those  rash  vows  of  monks  and  friars,  and  such 
as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more  tyrannical  and  much  worse.  IN  atui  e, 
youth,  and  his  furious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side  , 
but  their  order  and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.  1 Votoque  silo  suafoi  ma 
repugnat.  What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it,  what 
commodities,  I know  not;  but  I am  sure,  from  such  rash  vows,  and  inhuman 
manner  of  life,  proceed  many  inconveniences,  many  diseases,  many  vices,  mas- 
tupration,  satyriasis,  “priapismus,  melancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adultery, 
bakery,  sodomy,  theft,  murder,  and  all  mauner  of  mischiefs  : read  but  Bales 
Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of  abbeys  here  m England,  Henry 
Stephan,  his  Apol.  for  Herodotus,  that  which  Ulricas  writes  m one  of  Ins  epi- 
stles u “ that  Pope  Gregory  when  he  saw  6000  skulls  and  bones  of  infants  ta  'en 
out  of  a fishpond  near  a nunnery,  thereupon  retracted  that  decree  of  priests 
marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a slaughter,  was  much  grieved  at  it, 
and  purged  himself  by  repentance.”  Bead  many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is 
to  be  done,  is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not  ? Ho,  saith  BeUarmine,  cap.  38.  lib. 
de  Monach.  melius  est  scortari  et  un  auam  de  voto  ccelibatus  ad  nuptias  tr ansire 
better  burn  or  fly  out,  than  to  break  thy  vow.  And  Coster  m his  Endm  id  de 
ccelibat  sacerdotum,  saith  it  is  absolutely  gravms  peccatum  a gieatei  sin  for 

a priest  to  marry,  than  to  keep  a concubine  at  home.  Gregory  ^ Valence, 
cm>.  6.  de  ccelibat.  maintains  the  same,  as  those  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old 
Insomuch  that  many  votaries,  out  of  a small  persuasion  of  merit  and  holiness  m 
this  kind,  will  sooner  die  than  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  then  lives. 
p Anno  1419.  Pius  2,  Pope,  James  Bossa,  nephew  to  the  Kmg  of  Portugal, 
and  then  elect  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  being  very  sick  at  lCorence  j l en 
his  physicians  told  him,  that  his  disease  was  such,  he  must  either  lie  with  a 
wenchf  marry , or  die,  cheerfully  chose  to  die.”  How  they  commmided him 
for  it:  but  St.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise,  “Better  marry  than  bmn  and  an 
St  Hierome  gravely  delivers  it,  Alice  sunt  leges  Ccesarum,  ohm  Ghristi,  alma 
rovinianus  aliud  Paulus  noster  prcecipit,  there’s  a difference  betwixt  Gods 
rnSnces  and  men’s  laws  : and  therefore  Cyprian,  Epist.  8 boldly  denoun^ 
impium  est,  adulterum  est,  sacrilegum  est,  quodcunque  humano  furore  slatmiur, 

8 rrsrfix.  gen.  Leovitii.  h 

matter.  They  cannot  bind  a g.»  i uvm.  i.  aieu 

dial.  k “That  is,  make  the  -p-.  . n Memorabile  quod  Ulricus  eplstola  reiers 

inconsistent  with  their  vows."  £nm  capita  vidissct,  ingemmssc  e 

Gregorium  quum  ex  piscina  quadam  all.  ta  pi  « '4““™  , m a penitent!®  fructu  purg  isse. 

decretum  de  coelibatn  tantam  cted is  causam  confeMUs,  con  S 'oSi  [ubat,  quam  si  donu  concubmam  alat 
cx  concil.  Trident,  part  3.  de  ccelibatu  sace idotiu n.  8uaderent  ut  uut  nuberet  aut  coitu  uteretur, 

V Alphonsus  Cicaonlus,  lib.  de  gest.  poutificum.  ’*  “100 
sic  morter.  vitari  posse,  mortem  potius  intrepldus  expectavit,  ic. 
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ut  dispositio  divina  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacri- 
legious, what  men  make  and  ordain  after  their  own  furies  to  cross  God’s  laws. 
r Georgius  Wicelius,  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  ( Inspect . eccles.  pay.  18) 
exclaims  against  it,  and  all  such  rash  monastioal  vows,  and  would  have  such 
persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  do,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in  postcrum 
querantur  de  inanibus  stupris,  lest  they  repent  it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he 
follows  it,  syou  must  allow  them  concubines  or  suffer  them  to  marry,  for  scarce 
shall  you  find  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  (etatem  non  ament,  that 
are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I conclude,  it  is  an  unnatural 
and  impious  thing  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too  severe  and  inhu- 
man an  edict. 


t The  silly  term,  the  titmouse  also, 

The  little  redbreast  have  their  election, 
They  fly  I saw  and  together  gone, 
Whereas  hem  list,  about  environ 
As  they  of  kinde  have  inclination, 
And  as  nature  impress  and  guide. 

Of  everything  list  to  provide. 


But  man  alone,  alas  the  hard  stond. 

Full  cruelty  by  kinds  ordinance 
Constrained  is,  and  by  statutes  bound, 

And  debarred  from  all  such  pleasance  : 
What  meaneth  this,  what  is  this  pretence 
Of  taws,  I wis,  against  all  right  of  kinde, 
Without  a cause,  so  narrow  men  to  binde  ? 


Many  laymen  repine  still  at  priests’  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at 
clergymen  only,  but  of  all  the  meaner  sort  and  condition,  they  would  have  none 
marry  birt  such  as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish 
belike  shall  be  pestered  with  orphans,  and  the  world  full  of  beggars  : but 
"these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow  politicians,  they 
do  not  * consider  that  a great  part  of  the  world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought, 
how  many  colonies  into  America,  Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa,  may  be 
sent?  Let  them  consult  with  Sir  William  Alexander’s  Book  of  Colonies, 
Orpheus  J unior’s  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitburne,  Mr.  Hagtborpe,  &c.  and 
they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politic  Romans  were  of  another 
mind,  they  thoughttheircitvand  country  could  never  be  too  populous.  y Adrian 
the  emperor  said  be  had  rather  have  men  than  money,  malic  se  hominum 
adjectione  ampliare  imperium,  quam  pecunia.  Augustus  Caesar  made  an 
oration  in  Rome  ad  ccelibes,  to  persuade  them  to  marry;  some  countries  com- 
pelled them  to  marry  of  old,  as  zJews,  Turks,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the 
rest  in  these  days,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  suffer  so  many  idle 
Persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often  marvel  how  they  can  live  honest, 
“ In  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  the  governor  and  petty  king  there  did  wonder  at 
the  Frenchmen,  and  admire  how  so  many  friars,  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
could  live  without  wives,  they  thought  it  a thing  impossible,  and  would  not 
believe  it.  If  these  men  should  hut  survey  our  multitudes  of  religious  houses 
observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe,  18  nunneries  in  Padua’ 
in  "V  enice  34  cloisters  of  monks,  28  of  nuns,  tfcc.  ex  ungue  leonem,  ’tis  to  this 
proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what  would  they  think,  do  they 
live  honest  ? Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I am  of  Tertullian’s  mind,  that 
few  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  “ bO  chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a rare 
goddess  in  the  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate : thou  mayest  now 
and  then  be  compelled,  either  for  defect  of  nature,  or  if  discipline  persuade, 
decrees  enforce  : or  for  some  such  by-respects,  sullenness,  discontent,  they 
have  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not  have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of 
means,  rash  vows,  &c.  But  can  he  willingly  contain  ? I think  not.  There- 
fore, either  out  of  commiseration  of  human  imbecility,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent 


>»  Chawcert  Flower  of  Cnrtcete 

tome  lionest  trades.  7 Dion  Cassius  lib  fir,  ,,  , to  * ot  them  nw 01  k,  ond  bring  them  up  la 

of  the  Frenchmen  to  the  Me  Sf  Mara^/an  An  1CU  b ™ n?  ’,'""'  , ?(  lou!e  Albilvillc  «"  His  hist 

nec  facile  perfccta,  rarius  perpetuo,  eogi  nonmtnquain  potest  ob  nah  rnwl  “'V"  Cs’  ? <:l")st,tns- in  His  torris, 
censuru  compresserit  uunuunquam  potest,  ob  nature  defecium,  velsi  disciplina  peroserit, 
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a far  worse  inconvenience,  for  they  hold  some  of  them  as  necessary  as  meat 
and  drink,  and  because  vigour  of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  men’s 
bodies  do  so  furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore  in  some  nations  liberally 
admitted  polygamy  and  stews,  a hundred  thousand  courtezans  hi  Grand  Cairo 
in  Egypt,  as  c Radzivilus  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boys:  how  many  at 
Eez,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  etc.,  aud  still  in  many  other  provinces 
and  cities  of  Europe  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  young  men,  church- 
men, and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live  honest.  The  consideration 
of  this  belike  made  Vibius,  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  dCrassus,  that  rich 
Roman  gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptatis  quam  cetas  ilia  desiderat  copiam 
faceret,  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  0 lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him  all 
that  while  he  was  there  imprisoned.  And  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general, 
when  he  warred  against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  concubines, 
as  the  Swiss  soldiers  do  now  commonly  their  wives.  But,  because  this  course 
is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  contradicted  as  unlawful  and  abhorred, 
fin  most  countries  they  do  much  encourage  them  to  marriage,  give  great 
rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will  not  marry. 
Jus  trium  liberovum,  and  in  Agellius,  lib.  2.  cup.  15.  Elian,  lib.  0.  cup  5. 
Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  gWe  read  that  three  children  freed  the  father  from 
painful  offices,  and  five  from  all  contribution.  “A  woman  shall  be  saved  by 
bearing  children.”  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  hPlato  will,  6 ae 
legibus,  he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  years  of  his  age,  must  be  compelled 
and  punished,  and  the  money  consecrated  to  1 Juno’s  temple,  or  applied  to 
public  uses.  They  account  him,  in  some  countries,  unfortunate  that  dies  with- 
out a wife,  a most  unhappy  man,  as  kBoetius  infers,  and  if  at  all  happy,  yet 
infortunio  felix,  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness.  They  commonly  deplore 
his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it : 0,  my  sweet  son,  &c.  See  Lucian, 


de  Luctu,  Sands  fol.  83,  &c. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are  mar- 
ried themselves,  and  for  others,  let  them  burn,  fire  and  flame,  they  care  not,  so 
they  be  nottroubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous, 
they  may  marry  when  they  will  both  for  ability  and  means,  but  so  nice,  that 
except  as  Theophilus  the  emperor  was  presented,  by  his  mother  Euprosune, 
with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire  in  the  great  chamber  of  his  palace 
at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a golden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best.  If  they  miglm 
so  take  and  choose  whom  they  list  out  of  all  the  fair  maids  their  nation  affords, 
they  could  happily  condescend  to  marry:  otherwise,  etc.,  why  should  a man 
marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what’s  matrimony  but  a matter  of  money 
why  should  free  nature  be  entrenched  on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  a 
man  or  woman,  with  these  manacles  of  body  and  goods?  &c.  There  are  those 
too  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all  their  lives  long,  sponsi 
Penelopes,  never  well  but  in  their  company,  wistly  gazing  on  their  beauties, 
observing  close,  hanging  after  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yetdare  no  , 
will  not  marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort  are  too  d^trustful 
of  God’s  providence,  “ they  will  not,  dare  not  for  such  worldly  respects,  i 
of  want  woes  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  “ Lemmus  saith,  on  a. 
scold,  a slut,  or  a bad  wife.”  And  tKerefor .,  *!*• 
deserta  colunt,  they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  Epaminondas  did, 


c Peregrin.  Iticrosol.  <1  Plutarch,  vita  ejus,  adolescent^ 
forma  et  tetatis  iiore.  fAlex  ab  Alex.  1.  4 c 8.  « .‘^“ctetur  et  pecunla  temple  Junonls  dedlectur 

officils  liberabant  h Pra  cepto  primo,  cogat  Epic,  philos.  lQui  sc  capistro  matrimonii  dllga 

et  publica  fiat.  i Consol.  3.  pros.  7.  k*,Ic- 11  Abhorrent  nuilti  h matrimonio,  ne  morosam, 
non  patiantur,  I.cmn,  lib.  4.  1 3.  do  occult,  not.  A m_  mppoi.  “ Caslcbs  enim  vlxerat  nee 

acerbam,  amaram  uxorem  preferre  cogantui.  o«enec.  Hip.  “ There  Is  nothing  better,  nothing  prefers 
uxorem  ducendam  unquam  indue!  potmt.  1 

to  a single  life.” 
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esseprius,  melius  nil  ccelibe  vita,”  and  ready  with  Hippolitus  to  abjure  all  women 
p Detestor  omnes,  horreo,  fugio,  execror,  &c.  But, 

“ u Ilippolite,  nescis  quod  fugis  vitae  bonum, 

Hippolite,  nescis” 

“alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest,  ’tis  otherwise,  Hip- 
politus.”  q Some  make  a doubt,  an  uxor  liter alo  sit  ducenda,  whether  a scholar 
should  marry,  if  she  be  fair  she  will  bi’ing  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his 
horn  book,  or  else  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his  study;  if 
foul  with  scolding,  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Pliilippus  Beroaldus,  that; 
great  Bononian  doctor,  once  writ,  impediri  enim  studia  litera/rum,  &c.,  but  he 
recanted  at  last,  and  in  a solemn  sort  with  true  conceived  words  he  did  ask  the 
world  and  all  women  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  he  relates 
himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixth  of  Apuleius.  For  a long  time  I 
lived  a single  life,  el  ab  uxore  ducenda  sender  abhorrui,  nec  quicquam  libero 
lecto  censui  jucundius.  1 could  not  abide  marriage,  but  as  a rambler,  erraticus 
ac  volaticus  amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  multiplices  amoves  discurrebam , 
I took  a snatch  where  I could  get  it;  nay  more,  I railed  at  marriage  down- 
right, and  in  a public  auditory,  when  I did  interpret  that  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
out  of  Plutai cli  and  Seneca,  I did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I could  against 
women , but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  qjalinodiani  cano,  nec  poenitet  censevi 
in  oi  dine  maritorum , Z approve  of  marriage,  J am  glad  I am  a 1 married  man, 
I am  heartily  glad  I have  a wife,  so  sweet  a wife,  so  noble  a wife,  so  young, 
so  chaste  a wife,  so  loving  a wife,  and  I do  wish  and  desire  all  other  men  to 
marry ; and  especially  scholars,  that  as  of  old  Martia  did  by  Hortensius, 
Terentia  by  Tullius,  Calphurnia  to  Plinius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  sliold  the 
candle  whilst  their  husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  them 
and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.  Let  other  men  be  averse,  rail  then  and 
scoff  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the  contrary,  vir  sine  uxore  malorum 
expers  est,  &c.,  a single  man  is  a happy  man,  &c.,  but  this  is  a toy.  Wee 
dulces  amores  sperne,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas;  these  men  are  too  distrustful 
and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches,  uParcite  paucorum  diffundere 
crimen  in  omnes.  “ They  must  not  condemn  all  for  some.”  As  there  be 
many  bad  there  be  some  good  wives ; as  some  be  vicious,  some  be  virtuous. 

9rea/  q?  « iS0l0Tn  Aath  Said,m  t!ieir  praises>  Pr0Y-  xiii-  and  Syracides,  cap. 

et  31°’1  Blesfeed  1S  the  man  that  hath  a virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his 
days  shall  be  double.  A virtuous  woman  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and  she  shall 

? b6arS  n“S  hf  “ PfCeV  A S°od  ^fe  is  a good  portion  (and  xxxvi. 
-4),  an  help,  a pillar  of  rest,  columna  quietis,  xQui  capit  uxorem,  fratrem 

And  30,  “He  that  llath  no  wandereth  to  and  fro 
mourn  ng  Mmuuntwr  atree  conjuge  curce,  women  are  the  sole,  only  joy  and 
comfort  of  a man  s life,  born  ad  vsum  et  lusum  homiiium,frmamentaJhmilice, 

“r  Deliti«  humani  generis,  solatia  vita:, 

1 !!  an  till  ije  noctis,  placidissima  cura  diet 
vota  virtlm,  juvenum  spes,”&c. 

“ A w:fejs  a young  man’s  mistress,  a middle  age’s  companion  an  old  man’« 
muse  . Iarticeps  Icetorum  et  tristium,  a prop,  a help  &c.  ’ 

“ 0 Optjmaviri  nnsspRsln  i-  . 


1 Possessio  cst  uxor  bcnevola, 

There  ^iTno  Tov^nn  o'S  ejUS  11  trist,tla-”  1 —mpers  ^ and  diverts  an  strife.” 

of  a good  wife,7,  ’ D°  sweetness» 110  Pleasure  in  the  world  like  to  that 


“ Jinn's  best  possession  is  a loving  wife 
blie  tempers  anger  and  diverts  all  strife." 


" SlXr— f fldusque marltus 
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saitli  our  Latin  Homer,  slie  is  still  the  same  in  sickness  and  in  health,  his  eye, 
his  hand,  his  bosom  friend,  his  partner  at  all  times,  his  other  self,  not  to  be 
separated  by  any  calamity,  but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent,  and  as  the 
Indian  women  do,  live  and  die  with  him,  nay  more,  to  die  presently  for  him. 
Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  was  told  by 
Apollo’s  Oracle,  that  if  he  could  get  any  body  to  die  for  him,  he  should  live 
longer  yet,  but  when  all  refused,  his  parents  etsi  decrepiti,  friends  and  followers 
forsook  him,  Alcestus,  his  wife,  though  young,  most  willingly  undertook  it  ; 
what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ? And  although  on  the  other  side  there 
be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (I  should  rail  downright  against  some  of 
them),  able  to  discourage  any  woman;  yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and 
those  most  observant  of  marriage  rites.  An  honest  country  fellow  (as  F ulgosus 
relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  cat  plough  by  the  sea-side,  saw  his  wife 
carried  away  by  Mauritanian  pirates,  he  ran  after  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  chin 
first,  and  when  he  could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governor  of  the 
ship  to  deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  nothave  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow  as  a 
prisoner,  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a galley-slave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure 
any  misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoy  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seeing  the 
man’s  constancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governors  at  Tunis, 
set  them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themselves 
during  their  lives.  I could  tell  many  stories  to  this  effect ; but  put  case  it  often 
prove  otherwise,  because  marriage  is  troublesome,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  in, 
is  no  argument ; “ d He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world.”  (Euse- 
bius prcepar.  Evangel.  5.  cap.  50.)  Some  trouble  there  is  in  marriage  I deny 
not,  Etsi  grave  sit  matrimonium,  saitli  Erasmus,  edulcatur  tamen  multis,  &c., 
yet  there  be  many  things  to  e sweeten  it,  a pleasant  wife,  plaeens  uxor,  pretty 
children,  dulces  nati,  delicice  jiliorum  hominum,  the  chief  delight  of  the  sons  of 
men;  Eccles.  ii.  8.  &c.  Ami  howsoever  though  it  were  all  troubles,  {utililatis 
publicce  causd  devorandum,  grave  quid  libenter  subeundum,  it  must  willingly 
be  undergone  for  public  good’s  sake, 

“ 6 Audite  (populus)  hsec,  inquifc  Susarion,  “Hear  me,  0 my  countrymen,  saith  Susairon, 

Malaa  sunt  mulieres,  veruntamen  0 populares,  Women  are  naught,  yet  no  life  without  one.’* 

Hoc  sine  malo  domum  inhabitare  non  licet.” 

11  Malum  est  mulier,  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evils,  and 
for  our  own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  have  issue, x Supplet  Venus  ac 
restituit  humanum  genus,  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end  is  a 
man  born  1 why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  1 and  how  shall  he  do  that 
well,  if  he  do  not  marry  1 Matrimonium  humano  generi  immortalitatem  tribuit, 
saitli  Nevisanus,  matrimony  makes  us  immortal,  and,  according  to  k Tacitus, 
’tis  jirmissimum  imperii  munimentum,  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an  empire. 

1 Indigne  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  et  alter,  m which  Pelopidas  objected  to  Epa- 
minondas,  he  was  an  unworthy  member  of  acommonwealth,  that  left  not  a child 
after  him  to  defend  it,  and  as  u Trismegistus  to  his  son  Tatius,  “ have  no 
commerce  with  a single  man;”  Holding  belike  that  a bachelor  could  not  live 
honestly  as  he  should,  and  with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a great  divine  and  holy 
man,  who  of  late  by  twenty-six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a thing  most 
necessary  for  all  kind  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  embraced : and 
is  persuaded  withal,  that  no  man  can  live  and  die  religiously,  as  he  ought, 
without  a wife,  persuasus  neminem  posse  neque  pie  vivere,  nequc  bene  man 
citra  uxorem,  he  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  injurious  to  himself, 


°Cuir.  Juxta  mare  ngruni  colcrct;  Omnis  cnlm  inisevitt  immeniorcm  conjugal!*  amor  eum  fccerat.  Non 
Bine  ingcr.ti  admiratione,  tanta  hominis  charitate  motus  rex  liberos  esse  jussit,  Ac.  aQm  viut  'nia 

molestias,  vitet  mundum.  c 'I'i&t  /3iot  TiOe"  Tcpmovurep  xrva'<t  Quid  vita  est  qnseso  quia  ■ 

Cypride  dulce?  II miner.  fErasinus.  BE  Stobeo.  hMenander.  i Seneca,  Hyra  hb..  • • 

k Hist.  lib.  4.  1 Palingcnius.  “ He  lives  contemptibly  by  whom  no  other  Lruson.  no.  i. 

cap.  23.  n Noli  aocictatem  habere,  Ac. 
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destructive  to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a rebel  against  heaven  and 
earth.  Let  our  wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this,  “ If  we 
could  live  without  wives,”  as  Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  Agellius,  “we 
would  all  want  them;  but  because  we  cannot,  let  all  many,  and, consult  rather 
to  the  public  good,  than  their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate.”  It  were  an 
happy  thing,  as  wise  ^Euripides  hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold 
and  silver  and  be  so  provided,  sine  mulierum  congressu , without  women  s 
company;  but  that  may  not  be: 


Necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I trouble  myself  to  find  arguments  to  persuade  to,  or  commend 
marriage1?  behold  a brief  abstract  of  all  that  which  I have  said,  and  much 
more,  succinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in 
twelve  motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  r J acobus  de  N oragine, 

1.  Res  est  ? habes  quce  tueatur  et  augeat. — 2.  Non  est  ? habes  quce  qucerat. 
— 3.  Secundoe  res  sunt?  felicitas  cluplicalur. — 4.  Adversce  sunt?  Gonsolatur , 
adsulet,  onus  participat  ut  tolerabile  fiat. — 5.  Domi  es?  solitudmis  tcedium 
pellit. — b.  Foras?  Discedentem  visit  prosequitur,  absentem  desiderat,  recleun- 
tem  Iceta  cxcipit. — 7.  Nihil  jucundum  absque  societate : Nulla  societas  matri- 
monio  suavior. — 8.  Vinculum  conjugalis  charitatis  adamantinum. — 9.  Accres- 
cit  dulcis  ajfinium  turba,  duplicatur  numerus  parentum,  fratrum,  sororum, 
nepoium. — 10.  Pulchra  sis  prole  parens. — 11.  Lex  Mosis  sterilitatern  matri- 
monii execratur,  quanto  amplius  ccelibatum? — 12.  Si  natura  poenam  non 
effugit,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effugiet. 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  none  to  keep  and  increase  it. — 2.  Hast 
none?  thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ? thine  happiness 
is  doubled. — 4.  Art  in  adversity  ? she’ll  comfort,  assist,  bear  a part  of  thy 
burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home?  she’ll  drive  away  melan- 
choly.— 6.  Art  abroad  ? she  looks  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for  thee 
in  thine  absence,  and'  joyfully  welcomes  thy  return. — 7.  There’s  nothing 
delightsome  without  society,  no  society  so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band 
of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — 9.  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth, 
the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou 
art  made  a father  by  a fair  and  happy  issue. — 11.  Moses  curseth  the  barren- 
ness of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a single  life? — 12.  If  nature  escape  not 
punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not?  but  how  easy  a matter  is  it 
to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  Antiparodia  quite  opposite  unto  it? 
To  exercise  myself  I will  essay : 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. — 2.  Hast  none?  thy  beg- 
gary is  increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ? thy  happiness  is  ended. — 4.  Art  in 
adversity?  like  Job’s  wife  she’ll  aggravate  thy  misery,  vex  thy  soul,  make  thy 

burden  intolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home?  she’ll  scold  thee  out  of  doors. 6.  Art 

abroad?  If  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so,  she’ll  perhaps  graft  horns  in  thine 
absence,  scowl  on  thee  coming  home. — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content  than 
solitariness,  no  solitariness  like  this  of  a single  life. — 8.  The  band  of  marriage 


creaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy  wife’s  friends. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a 
cornuto  by  an  unchaste  wife,  and  shalt  bring  up  other  folks’  children,  instead 

of  thine  own.— 11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  prefers  a single  life. 12. 

Is  marriage  honourable?  What  an  immortal  crown  belongs  to  virginitv? 


“ 1 Orbus  jacebit  squallido  turpis  situ, 
Vanura  sine  ullius  classibns  stabit  mare, 
Alesque  ccelo  deerit  et  sylvis  fera.” 


“ Earth,  air,  sea,  land  eftsoon  would  come  to  nought; 
The  world  itself  should  be  to  ruin  brought” 


is  adamantine,  no  hope  of  loosing  it,  thou  art  undone. — 9.  Thy  number  in- 
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So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  muck  as  may  he  for  and  against  women,  so 
doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  con , every  poet  thus  argues  the 
case:  (though  what  cares  vulgus  hominum  what  they  say?)  so  can  I conceive 
peradventure,  and  so  canst  thou : when  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  good, 
some  bad,  let’s  put  it  to  the  venture.  I conclude  therefore  with  Seneca, 

“ cur  Toro  viduo  jaces  ? 

Tristem  juventam  solve : nunc  luxus  rape, 

Effnnde  habenas,  optimos  vitas  dies 
Effluere  prohibe. 

“ Why  dost  thou  lie  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  days  to  pass  away?”  Marry 
whilst  thou  mayest,  donee  viventi  canities  abest  morosa,  whilst  thou  art  yet  able, 
yet  lusty,  8 Elige  cui  dicas,  tu  mild  sola  traces,  make  thy  choice,  and  that  freely 
forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.  ’Tis  true, 

“ t calamitosus  est  qui  inciderit 

In  malam  uxorem,  felix  qui  in  bonam," 


’Tis  a hazard  both  ways  I confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry,  nNam  et  uxorem 
ducere,  et  non  ducere  malum  est,  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good,  as  it  is  a cross 
and  calamity  on  the  one  side,  so  ’tis  a sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happi- 
ness, a blessed  estate,  a most  unspeakable  benefit,  a sole  content,  on  the  other, 
’tis  all  in  the  proof.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  so  covetous,  so  distrustful,  so 
curious  and  nice,  but  let’s  all  marry,  mutuos  foventes  amplexus;  “ Take  me  to 
thee,  and  thee  to  me,”  to-morrow  is  St.  Valentine’s  day,  let’s  keep  it  holiday  for 
Cupid’s  sake,  for  that  great  god  Love’s  sake,  for  Hymen’s  sake,  and  celebrate 
1 Venus’  vigil  with  our  ancestors  for  company  together,  singing  as  they  did, 


“Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit,  quique  amavit, 
eras  amet, 

Ver  novum,  ver  jam  canorum,  ver  natus  orbis  est, 
Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nubuut  alites, 

Et  nerous  coma  resqjvit,  <fcc. 

Cras  amet,”  Ac. 


“ Let  those  Jove  now  who  never  loved  before, 

And  those  who  always  loved  now  love  the  more ; 
Sweet  loves  are  born  with  every  opening  spring; 
Birds  from  the  tender  boughs  their  pledges  sing,” 
ifcc. 


Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbaras  de  re  uxor . lib.  1. 
cap.  1.  Lemnius  de  institut.  cap.  4.  P.  Godefridus  de  Amor.  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 
yNevisanus,  lib.  3.  Alex,  ab  Alexandra,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus’  tracts 
in  laudem  matrimonii , &c.,and  I doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest  satisfied, 
recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some  peniten- 
tial ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as 
willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest : There  will  not  be  found,  I 
hope,  “ No,  not  in  that  severe  family  of  Stoics,  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  his 
grave  beard,  and  supercilious  looks  to  the  clipping  of  a wife,  or  disagree  from 
his  fellows  in  this  point.”  “For  what  more  willingly  (as  aVarro  holds)  can  a 
proper  man  see  than  a fair  wife,  a sweet  wife,  a loving  wife?”  can  the  world 
afford  a better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a fairer  object,  a more  gracious  aspect? 

Since  then  this  of  marriage  is  the  last  and  best  refuge,  and  cure  of  heroical 
love,  all  doubts  are  cleared,  and  impediments  removed;  I say  again,  what 
remains,  but  that  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joined,  since 
it  cannot  otherwise  be  helped?  God  send  us  all  good  wives,  every  man  Ins 
wish  in  this  kind,  and  me  mine ! 


b And  Ood  that  all  this  world  hath  ywrought , 
Send  him  his  Love  that  hath  it  so  deere  bought. 


If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banns,  'tis  a match.  cFruitur  Rhodantlie 
sponsa,  sponso  Dosicle;  Rhodantlie  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together,  Clitipkon 


« Ovid  ‘‘Find  her  to  whom  you  may  say,  ‘ thou  art  ray  only  pleasure  t Euripides.  Unhappy  the 
nrnn  Who  has  met  a bad  wife,  happy  who  found  a good  one.”  u E Graeco  Valerius  ! !).  7.  cap.  7.  To 
rnrt  not^o  marrv  are  equally  base.”  x Pervigilium  Veneris  b vetere  poeta.  3 Dorans  non  potest 
roToiisf ern sine  uxora  Nevisanus  lib.  2.  num.  18.  INemo  in  severissima  Stoicorum  fam ilia  qui  non  barbatu 
quoquo  et  supercilium  ampiexibusuxorissubmlserit  nut  in  ista  parte  h reliquis  dissensent. 
a Quid  libentius  homo  tnasculus  videre  debet  quatn  bellam  uxoiem  ? b Chaucer. 

Brodr''.  mi.  9.  1.  Amor. 
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and  Leucippe,  Theagines  and  Chariclea,  Poliarchus  hath  bis  Argenis,  Lysan- 
<der  Calista  (to  make  up  the  mask),  dPotiturque  sua  puer  I plus  Ianthi. 

And  Troilus  in  lust  and  in  quiet 
Is  with  Creseid,  his  own  heart  sweet. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  difficulties 
.and  delays  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of  Axistametus 
.(that  so  marry)  for  their  comfort : “ f after  many  troubles  and  cares,  the  mar- 
riages of  lovers  are  more  sweet  and  pleasant.”  As  we  commonly  conclude  a 
comedy  with  a g wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let’s  shut  up  our  discourse, 
and  end  all  with  an  h Epithalamiwm. 

Feliciter  nuptis , God  give  them  joy  together.  ' Hymen  0 Hymencee,  Hymen 
(ides  0 Hymencee  ! Bonum  factum,  ’tis  well  done,  Ilaud  equidcm  sine  mente 
reor,  sine  numine  Divum,  ’tis  a happy  conjunction,  a fortunate  match,  an 
•even  couple, 

“ Ambo  animis,  ambo  prsestantes  viribus,  ambo 
Florentes  annis," 

•“  they  both  excel  in  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  are  both  equal  in  years,”  youth, 
vigour,  alacrity,  she  is  fair  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helen,  he  as  another  Cha- 
rinus  or  Alcibiades, 

“ k ludite  ut  lubet  et  brevi  I “ Then  modestly  go  sport  arid  toy, 

Liberos  date.”  I And  let's  have  every  year  a boy." 


■“  1 Go  give  a sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  flowers  as  the  lily : ” that 
we  may  say  hereafter,  Scitus  Mecastor  nalus  est  Pamphilo  puer.  In  the 
meantime  I say, 


‘6‘  mIte,  agite,  0 juvenes,  nnon  mnrmnra  vestra  columb®, 
Brachia,  non  hederte,  neque  vincant  oscula  conchas.” 


“ Gentle  youths,  go  sport  yourselves  betimes, 
Let  not  the  doves  outpass  your  murmurings, 
Or  ivy-clasping  arms,  or  oyster  kissings." 


And  in  the  morn  betime,  as  those  0 Lacedaemonian  lasses  saluted  Helena  and 
Menelaus,  singing  at  them  windows,  and  wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  yours : 


■4‘  Salve  O sponsa,  salve  felix,  det  vobis  Latona 
Kelicem  sobolem,  Venus  dea  det  sequalem  arnorem 
Inter  vosmutuo;  Saturn  us  durabiles  divitias, 
Dormire  in  pectora  mutuo  arnorem  inspiantes, 

Et  desiderium  1 ” 

lEven  all  your  lives  long, 


“ Good  morrow,  master  bridegroom,  and  mistress 
Many  fair  lovely  bernes  to  you  betide  I [b.  ide 
Let  Venus  to  you  mutual  love  procure. 

Let  Saturn  give  you  riches  to  endure. 

Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  another's  arms, 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  from  harms." 


“ P Contingat  vobis  turturum  concordia,  I “ The  love  of  turtles  hap  to  vou, 

Cornicuhevivacitas” | And  ravens’ years  still  to  renew.” 

Let  the  Muses  siug,  (as  he  said ;)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  weddings 
•only,  but  all  their  days  long ; “ so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  irksomeness 
■or  anger  ever  befal  them:  let  him  never  call  her  other  name  than  my  ioy, 
my  light,  or  she  call  him  otherwise  than  sweetheart.  To  this  happiness  of 
theirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit  detract,  but  as  their  years,  so  let  their  mutual 
love  and  comfort  increase.”  And  when  they  depart  this  life, 


Concordes  quoniam  vixere  tot  annos, 


Auferat  bora  duos  eadem,  nec  conjugis  usquam 
•Busta  sum  videat,  nec  sit  tumulandus  ab  ilia.” 


“ Because  they  have  so  sweetly  liv’d  together. 
Let  not  one  die  a day  before  the  other, 

He  bury  her,  she  him,  with  even  fate, 

One  hour  their  souls  let  jointly  separate." 

“ Fortunati  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmlna  possunt, 

Luila  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  tevo.”  d 


Atque  hsec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  sub  correctione,  r quod  ait  ille,  cujusque 
■melius  sentienlis.  Plura  qui  volet  de  remediis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Pralea- 
sem,  Arnoldum,  Montaltum,  Savanarolam,  Langium,  Valescum,  Crimisonum, 


- ,‘r0' ll  ' Epist.  4. 1.  2.  Jucundiores  multo  et  suaviorcs  longe  post  molestas  turbas  amantlum  nuntl  o 
°min  hSTiU'  ‘‘blt'i  -K  Quld^xl,ectatis> intus  flunt  "uptite,  the  music,  guests,  and  all  the  good  clu  or 
f c n‘e  conclusion  of  Chaucers  poem  of  Troilus  and  Creseid.  iCutullus.  k Catullus 

m r’a'i'  'ibr  mlm,  v'irS0  thalamum  subibit  unde  tie  virgo  redeat,  marite,  cura.  1 Ecclus 

rXf,  tX‘i  u Galeni  Epithal.  u 0 noctem  quater  et  quater  bcatam.  0 Theocritus,  idyl  18  P Eras  e 
•cm-mifint  n'fni'vi'  NkK  saltc,1.t  n'°,do  sed  duo  churissima  pectora  indlssoltiblli  niutuaj  benevoiontiffi  no’do 
V i’, n ■ ■ un?"am  p08  i,Kcdpro  possit  ir.x  vcl  ta-dii  lllapcrpetuo  nihil  audiut  nisi  mea  ltix  • ille 

a"  me  n‘i ; at<luu  lm>c  jucunditaii  nc  sencctus  detrahat,  iuio  potius  aliqnid  ndauiroat 

y0ur  iwm."  1 ’ alm11  time  cvcr  d~  ^ “-X5C 
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Alexandrum  Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Valleriolam,  § Poetis  Nasonem,  & 
nostratibus  Chaucer  urn,  &c.,  with  whom  I conclude.  • 

* For  my  words  here  and  every  part, 

1 speak  hem  all  under  correction, 

Of  you  that  feeling  have  in  love's  art, 

And  put  it  all  in  your  discretion, 

To  intreat  or  make  diminution, 

Of  my  language,  that  I you  beseech: 

But  now  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 


SECT.  III.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Jealousy,  its  Equivocations,  Name,  Definition,  Extent,  several 
kinds ; of  Princes,  Parents,  Friends.  In  Beasts,  Men:  before  marriage, 
as  Co-rivals ; or  after,  as  in  this  place. 

"Valescus  de  Tarantd,cap.  de  Melanchol.  yElian  Montaltus,  Felix  Platerus, 
Guianerius,  put  jealousy  for  a cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a symptom  ; 
because  melancholy  persons  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  are  most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and 
that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptoms,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as 
a species  apart,  being  of  so  great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a passion,  and 
almost  of  as  great  extent  as  love  itself,  as  4 Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  no  love 
without  a mixture  of  jealousy,”  qui  nonzelat,  non  amat.  For  these  causes  I 
will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a bastard-branch  or  kind  of  love  melan- 
choly, which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage,  doth  usually 
follow,  torture',  and  crucify  in  like  sort,  deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  alike, 
requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the  several  causes  of  it,  prog- 
nostics and  cures.  Which  I have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath 
been  jealous,  may  see  his  error  as  in  a glass;  he  that  is  not,  may  learn  to  detest, 
avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  anywise  affected  with  it 
Jealousy  is  described  and  defined  to  be  “n  a certain  suspicion  which  the 
lover  hath  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamoured 
of  another or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper 

to  himself  only:  a fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  foreigner  should  participate  or  share 

with  him  in  lfis  love.  Or  (as  * Scaliger  adds)  “ a fear  ot  losing  her  fiwour 
whom  he  so  earnestly  affects.”  Cardan  calls  it  “ a zeal  for  love,  and  a fond 
of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile  us.”  Ludovicus  Yives  defines  it  in 

the  very  same  words,  or  little  differing  in  sense.  ,-i  t e 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all  , 
parents,6  tutor^guardians  over  their  children,  friends  whom  they  love,  or 
auch  as  are  left  to  their  wardship  or  protection. 

“ Storax  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a ccena  /Eschtnus, 

Ueque  servulorum  quispiam  qui  adversum  lerant? 

should  miscarry,  do  amiss,  or  anyway for  hU  son^TUcsens 
endanger  thomelres  and  m “ Access,  lest  ho  should  bo 

£T  ‘pZnae°t  tLri  semper  i»  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect 

the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  m their  husbands  absence, 

Tangimur  zelotypia  dc  pupillts,  liber  s chansqi  o ci  « b Here.  far. 

out  no  nobis  sibiquo  parent  ignominiam.  1 lutarcli. 


Jealousy  of  Princes. 
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fond  mothers  in  their  children’s,  lest  if  absent  they  should  be  misled  or  sick, 
and  are  continually  expecting  news  from  them,  how  they  do  hire,  and  what  is 


my  sweet  son,  O my  dear  child,  efcc.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  as  he  conf'esseth,  2 Cor.  xi.  12.  “ With  a godly  jealousy,  to  present 

them  a pure  virgin  to  Christ and  he  was  afraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent  be- 
guiled Eve,  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  minds  should  be  corrupt  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jealous, 
“eI  am  a jealous  God,  and  will  visit:”  so  Psalm  lxxix.  5.  “Shall  thy 
jealousy  burn  like  fire  for  ever?”  But  these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and 
by  a metaphor,  to  show  the  care  and  solicitude  they  have  of  them.  Althougti 
some  jealousies  express  all  the  symptoms  of  this  which  we  treat  of,  fear,  sorrow, 
anguish,  anxiety,  suspicion,  hatred,  ike.,  the  object  only  varied.  That  of  some 
fathers  is  very  eminent,  to  their  sons  and  heirs;  for  though  they  love  them 
dearly  being  children,  yet  now  coming  towards  man’s  estate  they  may  not  well 
abide  them,  the  son  and  heir  is  commonly  sick  of  the  father,  and  the  father 
again  may  not  well  brookhis  eldest  son,  inde  simultates, plerumque  contentiones 
et  inimiciticB ; but  that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they  fear  co-rivals, 
(if  I may  so  call  them)  successors,  emulators,  subjects,  or  such  as  they  have 
offended.  f Omnisque  potes/as  impatiens  consortis  erit:  “they are  still  suspicious 
lest  their  authority  should  be  diminished,”  eas  one  observes;  and  as  Comineus 
hath  it,  “ hit  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes  they  have  of  their  grief 
and  suspicion,  a secret  disease,  that  commonly  lurks  and  breeds  in  princes’ 
families.”  Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  only,  as  that  of  Adrian  the  emper- 
or, “ 1 that  killed  all  his  emulators.”  Saul  envied  David ; Domitian  Agricola, 
because  he  did  excel  him,  obscure  his  honour,  as  he  thought,  eclipse  his  fame. 
Juno  turned  Prsetus’  daughters  into  kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for 
beauty ; kCyparissa3,  king  Eteocles’  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for 
their  excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith 1 Constantine, 

“ an(l  f°r  cause  flung  headlong  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  a pit,  but  the 
earth  took  pity  of  them,  and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve  their  memo- 


ries.  INiobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsyas,  can  testify  as  much.  But  it  is  most 
giievous  when  it  is  for  a kingdom  itself,  or  matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth 
lamentable  effects,  especially  amongst  tyrants,  in  despotico  Imperio,  and  such 
as  are  more  feared  than  beloved  of  their  subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their 
eoveieignty  by  force  and  fear.  n Quod  civibus  tenere  te  invitis  scias,  &c,  as 
rhalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs.  For  though  fear,  cowardice,  and 
jealousy,  in  Plutarch  s opinion,  be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero 
Caligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptoms.  For  “°  what  slave 
lat  han0man  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth  this  rnssion.  /,.  2.  r 5 d*  rmi 


become  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight : oh 


auctorltas  mlmmtur. 


i,  ..  ‘’uopiuums,  i-t 

KOmncs  iumulos  interfecit.  Lamp  rid. 
:s  ad  cinulationcm  dearum  In  putemn 

* I ivwl  ti  c ..... 


Ovid.  Met.  n Seneca.  oQuis 
ctus  inquam  mortis,  infamise,  crncintus, 
us  sauciant  et  pungunt,  quam  crudeles 


ent  moToris  ct  suspicion  is,  ct 


11  Seneca. 
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outrages ; pSelimus  killed  Ivornutus  his  youngest  brother,  five  of  his  nephews, 
Mustaplia  Bassa,  and  divers  others.  qBajazet  the  second  Turk,  jealous  of  the 
valour  and  greatness  of  Achmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to  be  slain.  r Sol}' man 
the  Magnificent  murdered  his  own  son  Mustaplia;  and  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing 
amongst  them,  to  make  away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first 
coming  to  the  crown : ’tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers’  funerals. 
What  mad  pranks  in  his  jealous  fury  did  Herod  of  old  coramitin  Jewry,  when  he 
massacred  all  the  children  of  a year  old?  sValens  the  emperor  in  Constan- 
tinople, when  as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdom  that  had  his 
name  begun  with  Tlieo ; Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theoduli,  etc.  They 
went  all  to  their  long  home,  because  a wizard  told  him  that  name  should 
succeed  in  his  empire.  And  what  furious  designs  hath  1 Jo.  Basilius,  that 
Muscovian  tyrant,  practised  of  late?  It  is  a wonder  to  read  that  strange 
suspicion,  which  Suetonius  reports  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  of  Domitian,  they 
were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw:  and  which  Herodian  of  Antonius  and 
Geta,  those  two  jealous  brothers,  the  one  could  not  endure  so  much  as  the 
other’s  servants,  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  followers,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers.  u Maximinus  “ perceiving  himself  to 
be  odious  to  most  men,  because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of  honour  out 
of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean  parentage  would  be  objected  to 
him,  caused  all  the  senators  that  were  nobly  descended,  to  be  slain  in  a jealous 
humour,  turned  all  the  servants  of  Alexander  his  predecessor  out  of  doors,  and 
slew  many  of  them,  because  they  lamented  their  master’s  death,  suspecting 
them  to  be  traitors,  for  the  love  they  bare  to  him.”  When  Alexander  in  his 
fury  had  made  Clitus  his  dear  friend  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saitli 
x Curtius)  an  alienation  in  his  subjects’  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him,  he 
began  to  be  jealous  of  himself,  lest  they  should  attempt  as  much  on  him, 
and  said  they  lived  like  so  many  wild  beasts  in  a wilderness,  one  afraid  of 
another.”  Our  modern  stories  afford  us  many  notable  examples.  J Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  jealous  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  anno  1588, 
■caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  chamber.  z Louis  the  Eleventh  was 
so  suspicious,  he  durst  not  trust  his  children,  every  man  about  him  he  suspected 
for  a traitor : many  strange  tricks  Comineus  telleth  of  him.  How  jealous  was 
cur  Henry  the  “Fourth  of  King  Ili chard  the  Second,  so  long  as  he  lived,  alter 
he  was  deposed?  and  of  his  own  son  Henry  in  his  later  days?  which  the 
prince  well  perceiving,  came  to  visit  his  father  in  his  sickness,  in  a watchet 
velvet  gown,  full  of  eyelet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them  (as  an 
emblem  of  jealousy),  and  so  pacified  his  suspicious  father,  after  some  speeches 
and  protestations,  which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprison- 
ment, as  that  of  Robert  bDuke  of  Normandy,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First, 
forbidding  of  marriage  to  some  persons,  with  such  like  edicts  aud  prohibitions, 
are  ordinary  in  all  states.  In  a word  (cas  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousy, 
a mighty  state,  a rich  treasure,  a fair  wife;  or  where  there  is  a cracked  title, 
much  tyranny,  and  exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these 
fears  and  miseries,  we  may  be  most  secure  aud  happy  under  the  reign  ot  our 
fortunate  prince : 


“dltis  fortune  hath  Indebted  him  to  none 
Iiut  to  all  his  people  universally ; 

And  not  to  them  hut  for  their  love  alone. 
Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily. 


lie  is  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  ho 
Jealous,  or  dreadful  of  disloyalty; 

The  pedestal  whereon  his  greatness  stands. 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands." 


P I.oniccrus,  To.  1.  Turc.  hist.  c.  24.  ‘I  Jovius  vita  cjus.  rKnowlcs.  Busbequius.  Sand.  fol. 

B Nicephorus,  lib.  1 1 . c.  45.  Socrates,  lib.  7.  cap.  35.  Neque  Valens  alicui  pepcrcit  qm  Tlieo  cognomme 
vocaretur.  t Alexand.  Gaguin.  lluscov.  hist,  dcscrlp.  c.  5.  u 1>.  Fletcher,  trnict  omnes  no  insidia:  css.ellt- 
llcrodot.  1.  7.  Maximinus  invisum  sc  sentiens,  quod  ex  infimo  loco  in  taiuam  fortunam  venisset  momius 
nc  gencre  barbarus,  metuens  ne  natalium  obscuritas  objiccrctur,  omnes  Alexandri  prydcccssons  minlstro 
cx  aula  cjecit,  pluribus  interfcctls,  quod  mcesti  essent  ad  mortem  Alexandri,  insidias  inde  metuens.  • 

8.  tanquum  feriB  soiitudine  vivebant,  terrentes  alios,  tiinentes.  7 Series,  fol.  56.  Neap,  hem.iiu.  • 
nuili  prors"s  hominl  fidebat,  omnes  insidiarl  sibi  putabat.  n Camden  s lteniains.  b Mat.  Ians.  i.  • 
notis  in  blason  jealousie.  d Daniel,  in  his  Bahegyric  to  the  king.  ^ 
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But  I rove,  I confess.  These  equivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  such,  which 
crucify  the  souls  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of 
ours  included,  but  that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein 
they  can  brook  no  co-rival,  or  endure  any  participation:  and  this  jealousy 
belongs  as  well  to  brute  beasts,  as  men.  Some  creatures,  saith  6 Yives,  swans, 
doves,  cocks,  bulls,  Ac.,  are  jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for 
fear  of  communion. 


“fGrege  pro  toto  bella  juvenci, 

■ Si  conjugio  timuere  suo, 

Poscmit  timidi  prcelia  cervi, 

Et  mugitus  dant  concept!  signa  furoris." 


“ In  Venus’  cause  what  mighty  battles  make 
Your  raving  hulls,  and  stirs  for  their  herd’s  sake : 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 

Will  tight  and  roar,  if  once  they  be  but  jealous." 


In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned.  Bulls  especially, 
alium  in  pascals  non  admiltit,  lie  will  not  admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the 
same  pasture,  saith  g Oppian  : which  Steplianus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland, 
used  as  an  impress,  with  that  motto,  Ilegnum  non  capit  duos.  It.  T.  in  his 
Blason  of  Jealousy,  telleth  a story  of  a swan  about  Windsor,  that  finding  a 
strange  cock  with  his  mate,  did  swim  I know  not  how  many  miles  after  to  kill 
him,  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen ; a certain  truth, 
he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many  watermen,  and  neighbour  gentlemen, 
can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liberet;  for  my  part,  I do  believe  it  may  be  true ; for 
swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithet  of  jealousy. 


li  The  jealous  swanne  against  his  death  that  singetk, 

And  eke  the  oicle  that  of  death  bode  bringeth. 

'Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  than  any  other1 
creatures  whatsoever;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  kPierius  informeth  us, 
express  in  their  hieroglyphics,  the  passion  of  jealousy  by  a camel;  because 
that  fearing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venerv,  he  loves  solitudes,  that  he 
may  enjoy  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  quoscunque  obvios  insurgit,  Zelotypice 
stimulis  agitatus,  he  will  quarrel  and  fight  with  whosoever  comes  next,  man 
or  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I have  read  as  much  of  m crocodiles ; and  if  Peter 
Martyr’s  authority  be  authentic,  legal.  Babylonicce,  lib.  3.  you  shall  have  a 
strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  Another  story  of  the 
jealousy  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  de  loquclci 
animalium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men,  and  is  as  well  amongst 
bachelors  as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  bachelors,  we  commonly  call 
them  rivals  or  co-rivals,  a metaphor  derived  from  a river,  rivales  a 11 rivo ; for  as 
a river,  saith  Acron  in  Ilor.  Art.  Poet,  and  Donat,  in  Ter.  Eunuch,  divides  a 
common  ground  between  two  .men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a woman 
indifferent  between  two  suitors,  both  likely  to  enjoy  her;  and  thence  comes 
this  emulation,  which  breaks  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  storms,  and 
produceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  itself,  with  much  cruelty,  many  single 
combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done  unto  them  before  their 
mistress,  and  in  her  defence  will  bite  off  one  another’s  noses;  they  are  most 
impatient  of  any  flout,  disgrace,  lest  emulation  or  participation  in  that  kind. 
“ ° Lnceral  lacertum  Largi  rnordax  Memnius.  Memnius  the  .Roman  (as  Tully 
tells  the  story,  de  oratore,  lib.  2.),  being  co-rival  with  Largus  Terracina,  bit 
him  by  the  aim,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a 
proverb  in  those  parts.  ‘Tluedria  could  not  abide  his  co-rival  Tliraso;  for 
when  laimeno  demanded,  nu/nguid  allied  i/npcvns?  whether  he  would  com- 
mand him  any  more  service:  “No  more  (saith  he)  but  to  speak  in  his  behalf, 


°3.  dc  anima,  cap.  de  zel.  Anlmalia  quiednm  zelotvpla  tanguntur,  at  oloros,  columlitc,  gnlll,  tauri,  &c.  ob 
imud^?nv?mdnunl0n ki  ih  i B Lib-  1 1 • Cynoget.  h Chaucer,  in  his  Assembly  of  Fowls, 

w,  dtn.  d'm  o k rr  ,2\  , . hlbi  »'">*"•  circa  venercas,  solitudines  amat  quo  solus  sola  fceniina 

Iruatur.  m Crocodih  zelotypi  et  uxorum  amantissimi,  &c.  » Qui  dividit  ngrum  coimnuncm  • irnla 

deducitur  ad  amantes.  « I rusmus,  chil.  I . cent.  9.  wing.  93.  P Ter.  Fun.  Act.  1.  sc.  l.  Munua  nostrum 
ornato  verbis,  et  istum  aunulum,  q oud  poteris,  ab  ea  pullito.  ostium 
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■“6  Til  mihi  vel  ferro  pectus,  vel  perde  veneno, 
A doraina  tantura  te  modo  tolle  mea  : 

Te  socium  vita;  te  corporis  esse  licebit, 

Te  dominum  admitto  rebus  amice  meis. 
Leeto  te  solum,  lecto  te  deprecor  uuo, 
ltivalem  possum  non  ego  ferre  Jovem.” 


and  to  drive  away  liis  co-rival  if  he  could.”  Constantine,  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  his  husbandry,  cap.  11,  hath  a pleasant  tale  of  the  pine-tree ; qshe 
was  once  a fair  maid,  whom Pineus  and  Boreas,  two  co-rivals,  dearly  sought; 
but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.  And  in  his  eighteenth  chapter  he 
telle th  another  tale  of  rMars,  that  in  his  jealousy  slew  Adonis.  Petronius 
calleth  this  passion  amantium  furiosam  cemulalionem,  a furious  emulation ; 
and  their  symptoms  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  his  first 
Canterbury  Tale.  It  will  make  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  fall  out  ; they 
will  endure  all  other  things  to  be  common,  goods,  lands,  moneys,  participate 
of  each  pleasure,  and  take  in  good  part  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another 
kind ; but  as  Propertius  well  describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will 
suffer  nothing,  have  no  co-rivals. 

« Stab  me  with  sword,  or  poison  strong 
Give  me  to  work  my  bane : 

So  thou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thou 
From  mistress  mine  refrain. 

Command  myself,  my  body,  purse, 

As  thine  own  goods  take  all. 

And  as  my  ever  dearest  friend, 

1 ever  use  thee  shall. 

0 spare  my  love,  to  have  alone 
Her  to  myself  I crave, 

I Kay,  Jove  himself  I’ll  not  endure 

I jl y rival  for  to  have.” 

This  jealousy,  which  I am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men, 
in  respect  of  their  own  wives ; to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  hap- 
piness can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together ; 
so  if  they  disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and  grief,  disas- 
trous mischiefs,  mischances,  tortures,  gripmgs,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them.  A most  violent  passion  it  is  where  it  taketh  place,  an 
unspeakable  torment,  a hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it 
« a fury,  a continual  fever,  full  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  sorrow,  a maityiclom,  a 
mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealous 
of  another,  it  heavier  than  death,  Eeelns.  xxviii.  0.  as  |Penmnah  did  Hannah, 
vex  her  and  upbraid  her  sore.”  'Tis  a mam  vexation,  n most  «**£*• 
burden  a corrosive  to  all  content,  a frenzy,  a madness  itself,  as  Benede 
Yarchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  dela  Casa,  that  reverend 

lord,  as  he  styles  him. 

Subsect.  II  .-Cause,  of  Jealousy.  Who  are  most  apt  Idleness  melancholy 
impotency,  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness,  naught  the, useless.  A 
merits  from  time , place,  persons,  bad  usage,  causes. 

iUdmIe?aml  ^ourseTifrgely  there  of  this  subject  saying : 

dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hat  j <-  zGer- 

>Ttaly  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous  than  the  lest. 

J B j>  t tl  Sam.  i.  fi# 

4 Pinus  paella  quondam  full,  Ac.  r Mars  'flotypua  crcdun't  nisi  tamo  conduse 

°f  orison.  ^ non  babet.  lib.  3.  c.  a 
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many,  France,  Britain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy,  they  are  not  so  troubled 
with  this  feral  malady,  although  Damianus  a Goes,  which  I do  much  wonder  at, 
in  his  topography  of  Lapland,  and  Herbastein  of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of 
all  other  geographers,  would  fasten  it  upon  those  northern  inhabitants.  Alto- 
marius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his  description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men 
and  women  of  all  sorts  go  commonly  into  the  baths  together,  without  all  suspi- 
cion, “ the  name  of  jealousy  (saith  Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of 
among  them.”  In  Friesland  the  women  kiss  them  they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed 
again  of  those  they  pledge.  The  virgins  in  Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with 
young  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless  liberty,  and 
lodge  together  abroad  without  suspicion,  which  rash  Sansovinus  an  Italian 
makes  a great  sign  of  uuckastity.  In  France,,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is 
usual  to  court  other  men  s wives,  to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them 
arm  in  arm  in  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In  the  most  northern  countries 
young  men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  a which, 
Siena  only  excepted,  Italians  may  not  abide.  The  b Greeks,  on  the  other  side, 
have  their  private  baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  near, 
nor  so  much  as  see  one  another:  and  as  cBodine  observes,  lib.  5.  de  repub. 
“ the  Italians  could  never  endure  this,”  or  a Spaniard,  the  very  conceit  of  it 
would  make  him  mad : and  for  that  cause  they  lock  up  their  women,  and  will 
not  suffer  them  to  be  near  men,  so  much  as  in  the  d church,  but  with  a parti- 
tion between.  He  telleth,  moreover,  how  that  “ when  he  was  ambassador  in 
England,  he  heard  Mendoza  the  Spanish  legate  finding  fault  with  it,  as  a filthy 
custom  for  men  and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  together : but 
Dr.  Dale  the  master  of  the  requests  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a filthy 
custom  in  Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious 
thoughts  in  their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us.”  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  out  of 
Eusebius,  taxeth  Licinius  the  emperor  for  a decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect 
Jubens  ue  viri  simul  cum  mulieribus  in  ecclesid  interessenl:  for  beino-  prodi- 
giously naught  himself,  aliorum  naturam  ex  sua  vitiosa  mente  spectavti,  he  so 
esteemed  others.  But  we  are  far  from  any  such  stranere  conceits,  and  will 


“Tiger,  boar,  bear,  viper,  lioness, 
A woman's  fury  cannot  express." 
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Comparisons  are  odious,  I neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them 
any  more : men  and  women  are  "both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious 
infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a symptom  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and 
Yalescus  teach  us:  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt  to- 
be  melancholy. 


“Pale  jealousy,  child  of  Insatiate  lore, 

Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  hred, 
A hell-tormenting  fear,  no  faith  can  move, 

By  discontent  with  deadly  poison  fed ; 


« With  heedless  youth  and  error  vainly  led. 

A mortal  plague,  a virtue-drowning  flood, 

A hellish  fire  not  quenched  but  with  blood.”' 


.by  discontent  wnn  ucu-uiy  puiauu  , # 

If  idleness  concur  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous; 
’tis  hNevisanus’  note,  “an  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often 
jealous.”  Mulier  cum  sola  cogitat,  male  cogitat : and  ’tis  not  unlikely,  for  they 
have  no  other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency  first,  when  a man 
is  not  able  of  himself  to  perform  those  dues  which  he  ought  unto  his  wife:  tor 
though  he  be  an  honest  liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make 
a question,  an  suum  cuique  tribuat,  whether  he  give  every  one  their  ovn  anc 
therefore  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and  perceives  her  to  be  more 
craving  clamorous,  insatiable  and  prone  to  lust  than  is  fit,  he  begins  pre0en  y 
To  suspect,  that  wherein  he  is  defective,  she  will  satisfy  herself,  she  w 11  be- 
pleased  by  some  other  means.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  elegantly  expressed  this 

humour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lychoiis. 

« Jamque  alios  juvenes  aliosque  requirit  amores*, 

Me  vocat  imbellem  decrepitumque  senem,  &c.u 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  “d 

married  sued  plenis,  to  young  wanton  wives;  with  old.  dosing  Jamvere  in 

Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well,  ^ ^ , 

= She  was  young  and  he  was  old, 

m ’iu  And  therefore  he  feared  to  be  a cuckold. 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be?  old  age  is  a disease  of  itself,  ioathsome  fiill 
M suspicion  and  fear ; when  it  is  at  best,  unable, unfit  for  such  matter^  Ja>* 
apta  nuptiis  quam  hruma  messibus,  as  welcome  tea ^°un  ^ a 

harvest,  saith  Ncvisanus : Et  si  capisj  uvenculumjc  women  arc* 

lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  graft  horns  on  thy  head  A 

slippery,  often  unfaithful  to  their  amplexarier, 

him),  but  to  old  men  most  eri>  COntemnunt  mulier es. 

lie  with  a corse  than  such  a one : ^ ^ 


11  au  W iifflf  good  than  i “ Poor  woman  as  i a ’ t ag  Uttle  and  as  unable  as  » 
"old  grim  sire  to  my  husband  as  bald  as  a \arred  and  locked  upon  me, 
child,”  ahedful  of  bones,  he  and  she  made  him  a cuckold 

woe  is  me,  what  shall  I do_l  a se  }iard  usage  is  able  of  itself  to 

for  keeping  her  up : suspicion  without  a cause,  mu  © 
make  a woman  fly  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest, 

. «p  pierasqne  honas  tractatio  piavaa 

i trnii  i“  And  now  she  requires 

Cate  nil*  obeli  tain  custodientein. 
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omnis  abest , rough  handling  makes  them  worse  : as  the  good  wife  of  Bath  im 
Chaucer  brags, 

In  his  own  grease  / made  him  frie 

For  anger  and/or  very  jealousie. 

Of  tw o extremes,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  ’Tis  a great  fault  (for  some* 
men  are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as s Senior  Deliro 
on  his  Fallace,  to  be  too  effeminate,  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives 
breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  tTiberini  lie  in  for  them,  as  some  birds- 
hatch  eggs  by  turns,  they  do  all  women’s  offices:  Cmlius  Rhodigiuus,  ant.  lect. 

, . cap.  24.  makes  mention  of  a fellow  out  of  Seneca,  uthat  was  so  besotted 
on  Ins  wife,  he  could  not  endure  a moment  out  of  her  company,  he  wore  her 
scarf  when  he  went  abroad  next  his  heart,  and  would  never  drink  but  in  that 
cup  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such  fondlings  that  are  their  wives’  pack* 
liorses  and  slaves,  (nam grave  malum  uxor  superans  virum  suum,&s  the  comical 
poet  hath  it,  there  s no  greater  misery  to  a man  than  to  let  his  wife  domineer), 
to  carry  her  muff,  dog,  and  fan,  let  her  wear  the  breeches,  lay  out,  spend,  and 
do  what  she  will,  go  and  come  whither,  when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 


Here,  take  my  muff,  and,  do  you  hear,  good  man; 
"ow  Sive  me  pear),  and  carry  you  my  fan,”  <£c. 


xposcit  pallam,  redimicula,  insures;- 

Cur  re,  quid  hie  census?  vulgo  vuit  ilia  vidcri' 
lu  pete  lecticas"  ’ 


.brav?  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kind,  multos fords  claros- 
domestica  hcec  destruxit  vnfamia,  and  many  noble  senators  and  soldiers  (as, 

n0te'S  have  ] °!f  th(f  ho“om>  in  being  uxorii,  so  sottishly  overruled 
fifiln  eir  wives^  aild  therefore  Cato  in  Plutarch  made  a bitter  jest  on  his- 
fellow-citizens,  the  Romans,  ‘ we  govern  all  the  world  abroad,  and  our  wives 
t home  mle  us.  These  offend  in  one  extreme;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe 
aie  far  more  offensive  on  the  other.  As  j ust  a cause  may  be  Ion-  absence  of 

nhv  WP  When  t lCy  rSt  °f  necessitT  be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers 
1 ysicians,  mariners,  by  their  professions;  or  otherwise  make  frivolon skiin’ 

pertment  journeys,  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lie  out,  and  are  -addin-- 
5 Up01\  sma11.  occ“ns,  it  must  needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion  when 
they  use  their  wives  unkindly  in  the  meantime,  and  never  tarry  at  home  it. 
cannot  use  but  engender  some  such  conceit.  7 L 


“*Oxor  si  desSfts  amave  ie  eogltaf 
Auttete  amari,  aut  poture,  aut  animo  obsequl, 
rt  tibi  beue  esse  soli,  quuiu  sibi  sit  male.” 


f al>sent  tliy  wife  then  thinks; 

,r..J.1  ait  drunk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minxv. 
wk-w1  0VAt  1 thee’  or  else  beIo'red  of  some, 

4-1  l • • >>  mist  she,  poor  soul,  doth  fare  full  ill  at  home.’* 

Hippocrates  the  physician,  had  a smack  of  this  disease;  for  when  he  was  to 
go  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece  he  writ  to. 
J!"  Dl0nP™s  (if  at  least  those  "Epistles  be  his)  « bto  oversee  his  wife  in- 
Ins  absence  (as  Apollo  set  a raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  althnno-li  ci10  r 
m hi,  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  who 

hei  yet  that  would  not  satisfy  his  jealousy,  he  would  have  his  special  friend 
Bion}  sins  to  dwell  m his  house  with  her  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination  and 
to  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carried  herself  in  her  l . i ’ 1 1 

and  that  slie  did  not  lust  after  other  men.  cEor  a woman  had  need  iV)  SeUCe’' 

Agameurnou  cuckold ; and  no  question  there  he  J Jny  of  (er  eoSu„n“  H 

utB.ea  Zr  c.I  bun  y.?  J,"  °U  r'  a at  uttoram  parts  ca.um  vices  sabenat. 

bnbitabis,  ct  licet  cam  pare,,  tibus  habitat  bc tea  Sift.  b Wdlero  domum  mcanv 
imtlirnrn  'l  l m,bL'  '“‘O'*  viros  cogitet  aut  nu-v.at  ’ o *nme”  ct  eJ»s  '"ores  obsorvubis  uti 
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their  husbands  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well  they  may 
suspect : or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  fly  out  another,  Quid 
pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought, 
d Primum  inqratce,  mox  invisa:  nodes  qua:  per  somnum  transiguntur,  they 
cannot  endure  to  lie  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  ePeter  Godefridus,  in  his  second 
book  of  Love,  and  sixth  chapter,  hath  a story  out  of  St.  Anthony  s life,  of  a 
«-entleman,  who,  by  that  good  man’s  advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wile  m 
■the  passion  week,  but  for  his  pains  she  set  a pair  of  horns  on  lus  head.  Such 
another  he  hath  out  of  Abstemius,  one  persuaded  a new  married  man  to 
forbear  the  three  first  nights,  and  he  should  all  his  lifetime  after  be  fortunate  m 
•cattle”  but  his  impatient  wife  would  not  tarry  so  long:  well  he  might  speed 
in  cattle,  but  not  in  children.  Such  a tale  hath  Heinsius  of  an  impotent  and 
slack  scholar,  a mere  student,  and  a friend  of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a fine 
damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her,  the  match  was  soon  made,  for 
•lie  was  young  and  rich,  genis  gratus , corpore  glabellus,  arte  multiscius,  et  for- 
.tunu  opulentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  gApuleius.  The  first  night,  having  liber- 
ally taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  country  they  do)  my  kind  scholar  was  so  fuzzled, 
•that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked  till 
inornino-,  and  then  much  abashed,  purpuras  jormosa  rosis  cum  A urora  ruberet, 
-when  the  fair  morn  with  purple  hue  ’gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse,  I know  no 
•what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cons,  &c„  and  for  that  time  it  went  current:  but 
•when  as  afterward  he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  leagn 
■with  a good  fellow,  and  whilst  he  sat  up  late  at  his  study  about  those  criticisms 
■mending  some  hard  places  in  Pestus  or  Pmhix,  came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  te 
■her  still  what  lie  had  done,  slm  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  <Lc.  bhe 
would  have  another  matter  mended  much  rather,  which  lie  did  not  conceive 
was  corrupt:”  thus  he  continued  at  his  study  late,  she  at  her  sport 
festivas  nodes  agitabat,  hating  all  scholars  for  Ins  sake  till  at  length  he .began 
to  suspect  and  turned  a little  yellow,  as  well  he  might;  for  it  was  his  own 
fault-  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  ('as  oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  is 
in  theiiTown  hands,  they  must  thank  themselves.  Who  will  pity  them,  saith 
Heander,  or  be  much  offended  with  such  wives,  deceptcxprius 
d cornutos  reddant,  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them  fiist.  A lawj  er  s 
wife  in  k Aristsenetus,  because  her  husband  was  neghgent  m his  busme^ 
<,nando  ledo  danda  opera,  threatened  to  cornute  him : and  did  not  stick  to  tell 
Philinna  one  of  her  gossips,  as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  lum  to  lieai . If 
he  follow  other  men’s  matters  and  leave  liis  own,  I’ll  have  an  orator  shall 

nlead  my  cause,  I care  not  if  he  know  it.  . . „ , 

A fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousy  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  Reformed, 
and  as  Pindarus  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yetvntu  - y 
'o-iven  will  marry  some  fair  nice  piece,  or  light  housewife,  begins  to  misdoubt 
4as  well  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.  'Lis  estcumformd  magna,  pud^ 
tice  beauty  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  odds.  Abraham  was  jealous  of  h s 
wffe  because  she  was  fair:  so  was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus  when  he  made  her 
•creakin"  shoes,  saith  “Philostratus,  ne  mcec/iaretur,  sandalw  scilicet  defere?ite, 
•that  he  mmht  hear  by  them  when  she  stirred,  which  Mars  indigneferre,  was 
S ^well  pfeased  with.  Good  cause  had  Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no 


d Ileinsius.  cUxor  enjasdam  aoWUs 

stUcrum  adiit.  f Ne  tribus  pnonbus  molestus dormiendo  transept; 

its  ore  tnortE  impatiente,  &c.  ct  inertia!  puderct,  audisse  so  dicebat  cum  doloio 

■mane  autem  quunt  nullms  consclus  fuel i • • ncctcexprcssit,  neminem  laiserat  et  honeste  vlxerat, 

■ calculi  solcre  cam  confllctan.  Puo  prtect  1 J ' ■ r Trebatiushoc  negassent,  lib.  1.  h Al terms 

sod  an  suum  cuique  reddldisset,  qua'rl  ',lle  „„„  invemt.  i Such  another  tale  is  in  N candor 

loci  emendationem  serin  optabat,  quem i con  upturn ' c c 1 0 . operant  dare  sui  negligent  erit  alms 

•tie  Jocoscriis,  his  first  talc  k l ib.  2.  Bp.  1 ££  formic  utque  pudicitia*.  - EPist* 


•milii  orator  qui  rem  meant  ngat. 

‘it  Quod  strldcrct  cjus  calccumuntum 
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lion  ester  than  sbe  should  be.  Your  fine  faces  have  commonly  this  fault ; and 
it  is  hard  to  find,  saith  Francis  Philelphus  in  an  epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend, 
a rich  man  honest,  a proper  woman  not  proud  or  unchaste.  “ Can  she  be  fair 
and  honest  too?” 


“ 0 Srepe  etenim  oculuit  pictfi  sese  hydra  sub  herbS, 
Sub  specie  form®,  incauto  se  srepfe  marito 
Nequam  auimus  vendit," 


He  that  marries  a wife  that  is  snowy  fair  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  r Barbaras, 
dor  no  better  success  thau  Vulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina. 
And  ’tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good 
man  not  be  jealous : for  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill-proportioned,  un- 
pleasing in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect,  and  she  most  absolutely  fair 
and  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she  be  not  very  virtuously  given,  how  can  she 
love  him?  and  although  she  be  not  fair,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her 
so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute,  he  holds  it  impossible  for  any  man  living  not  to 
dote  as  he  doth,  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust,  not  to  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  com- 
pany with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her  honesty : or  else  out  of  a deep  appre- 
hension of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  men’s  good  parts,  out  of  his 
•own  little  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himself,  (for  what  is  jealousy  but 
■distrust?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  or  be  not  so  kind  and  loving  as 
sl'e  should,  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man  better  than  himself. 

q Nevisanus,  lib.  4.  num.  72,  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a main  cause  of 
jealousy.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall,  they  will 
leave  no  remedies  unessayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  grows  jealous;  I 
could  give  an  instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I find  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  formerly 
naught  themselves,  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others,  they  turned 
up  trump  before  the  cards  were  shuffled ; they  shall  have  therefore  legem  tallo- 
ws, like  for  like. 


“rIpse  miser  docui,  quo  posset  Mere  pacto 
Custodes,  elieu  nunc  premor  arte  mea.” 


“ Wretch  as  I was,  I taught  her  bad  to  be, 

And  now  mine  own  sly  tricks  are  put  upon  me.' 


Mala  mens,  malus  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspicions. 

“ 8 Th ere  is  none  jealous,  I durst  pawn  my  life, 

But  he  that  hath  defiled  another's  wife, 

And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray, 

He  straightway  thinks  his  wife  will  tread  that  way.” 

To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage,  I may  very  well 

nnnex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbs  and  flows 

the  fuel  of  this  fury,  as  ‘Vives  truly  observes;  and  such  like  accidents  or 

occasions,  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which  much  a<r- 

,gravate  and  intend  this  suspicious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so  lasciviously 

given,  either  out  of  a depraved  nature,  or  too  much  libertv,  which  they  do 

■assume  unto  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  they  are  noble 

men  (for  hcentia  peccauch,  et  multitudo  peccantium  are  great  motives)  thouffli 

SZT  ™s  be  ncvtf  80  fair>  ^oble,  virtuous,  honest,  wise,  able,  and  well 
igiven,  they  must  have  change. 


“ Qui  dum  legilimi  junguntur  feedere  lectl, 

V il'tute  egregiis,  facieque  domoque  puellis, 
ocorta  tamen,  feedasque  lupas  in  fornice  qumrunt, 
Lt  per  adulterium  novacarperegaudia  tentant." 


” ')  '1°  being  match’d  to  wives  most  virtuous, 
Aoble,  and  fair,  fly  out  lascivious.” 


Quod  licet,  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith 
Hiatus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a noble  virtuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte 
a base  quean  in  respect.  Gerinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a nobleman’ 
and  courted  a poor  servant  maid.  


. _ . _ s daughter, 

tanta  est  aliena  in  messa  voluptas,  for 

ond^ft^has  tlie" eVinfnc7imition'1effectedIa  side1  without"^ husband’s0]!6^  f T*  bcautiful  ,lsl’cct. 
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that  ,<ystolen  waters  be  more  pleasant:”  or  as  Vitellius  the  emperor  was- 
wont  to  say,  Jucund lores  amores,  qui  cum  periculo  habentur,  like  stolen  venison, . 
still  the  sweetest  is  that  love  which  is  most  difficultly  attained : they  like  better- 
to  hunt  by  stealth  in  another  man’s  walk,  than  to  have  the  fairest  course 
that  may  be  at  game  of  their  own. 

“ 1 Aspice  ut  in  ccelo  modo  sol,  modo  luna  ministret,  I 44  As  snn  and  moon  in  heaven  change  their  coarse, 
Sic  etiam  nobis  una  puella  parum  est.”  | So  they  change  loves,  though  often  to  the  worse/'' 


Or  that  some  fair  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  themselves,, 
be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it.  aNessus,  the  centaur,  was  by  agree- 
ment to  carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ; no  sooner  had. 
he  set  Dejanira  on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  violence  unto- 
her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could:  and  though  her  husband  was- 
a spectator,  yet  would  he  not  desist  till  Hercules,  with  a poisoned  arrow,  shot . 
him  to  death.  b Neptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippins’ 
wife,  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her  husband’s  habit,, 
and  made  him  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  Collatine  commend  his  wife,  and  was. 
so  far  enraged,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  cTheseus  stole  • 
Ariadne,  vi  rapuit  that  Trazeuian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  old,  Helen,, 
a^irl  not  yet  ready  for  a husband.  Great  men  are  most  part  thus  affected  all, . 

“ as  a horse  they  neigh,”  saith  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours’  wives, ut 

visa  pul/us  adhinnit  equa : and  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  women,  though 
in  their  own  wives’  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with  them.. 
Juno  in  Lucian  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still  kissing  Ganymede  before- 
her  face,  which  did  not  a little  offend  her:  and  besides  he  was  a counterfeit 
Amphitryo,  a bull,  a swan,  a golden  shower,  and  played  many  such  bad  pranks,, 
too  long,  too  shameful  to  relate. 

Or  that  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  laws,  they  dare- 
freely  keep  whores  at  their  wives’  noses.  ’Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to- 
be  dishonest;  Pietas,  probitas,  fides,  privata  bona  sunt , as  ehe  said  long  since,, 
piety,  chastity,  and  such  like  virtues  are  for  private  men:  not  to  be  much, 
looked  after  in  great  courts : and  which  Suetonius  of  the  good  Princes  of  his- 
time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chaste- 
potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  personages  will  familiarly  run  out  in  this- 
kind,  and  yield  occasion  of  offence.  f Montaigne,  in  his  Essays  gives  instance 
in  Crnsar,  Mahomet  the  Turk,  that  sacked  Constantinople,  and  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence : great  men,  and  great  soldiers,  are  com- 
monly great,  &c.,  probalum  est,  they  are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Venus  are- 
equally  balanced  in  their  actions, 


“8  Militia  in  galea  nidum  fecere  columb.-c, 
Apparet  Marti  quarn  sit  arnica  Venus." 


“ A dove  within  a head-piece  made  her  nest, 
’Twist  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest." 


/ippaiCb  Dial  Li  i 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspicious  (read  more- 
in  Aristotle,  Sect.  4.  prob ■ 19.),  as  Galba,  Otlio,  Domitian,  and  remarkable 
Crnsar  amongst  the  rest.  h TJrbani  servale  i/xores,  mccchum  calvum  adducvnus;. 
besides,  this°bald  Caesar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  mulierum  vir ; 
he  made  love  to  Eunoe,  queen  of  Mauritania;  to  Cleopatra;  to  Postliumia,  wile- 
to  Sergius  Sulpitius;  to  Lollia,  wife  to  Gabinius;  toTertulla,  of  Crassus;  to- 
Mutia  Pompey’s  wife,  and  I know  not  how  many  besides:  aud  well  he  might,, 
for  if  all  be  true  that  I have  read,  he  had  a license  to  lie  with  whom  he  list. 
Liter  alios  honores  Cccsari  decrctos  (as  Sueton.  cap.  52,  de  Julio,  and  ldion,. 
lib.  44.  relate)  jus  illi  datum , cum  quibuscunquc  fccminis  se  jutiyendi.  Every 
private  history  will  vieldsuch  variety  of  instances:  otherwise  good, wise,  discreet, 
men,  virtuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this.  Priamus  had  fifty  sons,  but 


T Frov.  tx.  17.  ‘ Fropcrt.  cog.  2 * Ovid.  lft. .9.  Met.  ^ 

h^nnUbu,  561  U*retronlus.  Cat^ Sueton. 
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.seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  ‘Philippus  Bonus  left  fourteen  bastards. 
Xiorenzo  de  Medici,  a good  prince  and  a wise,  but,  saith  Mackiavel,  " pi  odigi- 
ously  lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  but,  as  the  said 
author  hath  it, 1 * * none  so  incontinent  as  he  was.  And  ’tis  not  only  predominant 
in  grandees  this  fault : but  if  you  will  take  a great  man  s testimony,  tis  fami- 
liar with  everv  base  soldier  in  France  (and  elsewhere,  I think).  “This  vice 
(“saith  mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  account, 
a mere  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a soldier,  that  is  not  a notorious 
whoremaster.”  In  Italy  he  is  not  a gentleman,  that  besides  his  wife  hath  not 
.a  courtezan  and  a mistress.  ’Tis  no  marvel,  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases 
be  jealous,  when  they  shall  see  themselves  manifestly  neglected,  contemned, 
'loathed,  unkindly  used:  their  disloyal  husbands  to  entertain  others  in  their 
rrooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies  to  their  faces : other  men  s wives  to 
wear  their  jewels : how  shall  a poor  woman  in  such  a case  moderate  her  pas- 
sion ? n Quis  tibi  nunc  Dido  cernenti  talia  sensus  ? 

How,  on  the  other  side,  shall  a poor  man  contain  himself  from  this  feral 
malady,  when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signsof  his  wife’s  inconstancy?  when, 

. as  Milo’s  wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  young  man  she  sees,  or,  as  °Martial’s 

■Sota, deserto  sequitur  Clitum  marito , “ deserts  her  husband  and  follows 

■Clitus.”  Though  her  husband  be  proper  and  tall,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold, 
able  to  give  contentment  to  any  one  woman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden 
-fruit:  Juvenal’s  Iberina  to  a hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye  as  one 
man.  If  a young  gallant  come  by  chance  into  her  presence,  a fastidious  brisk, 
‘that  can  wear  his  clothes  well  in  fashion,  with  a lock,  jingling  spur,  a feather; 
that  can  cringe,  and  withal  compliment,  court  a gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon 
him,  “ 0 what  a lovely  proper  man  he  was,”  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a 
■goodly  man,  a demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himself,  with  how  comely  a 
grace,  sic  oculos,  sic  ille  manus,  sic  ora  ferebut,  how  neatly  he  did  wear  his 
■clothes!  p Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  quum  forti  pectore  et  armis,  how  bravely  did 
he  discourse,  ride,  sing,  and  dance,  &c.,  and  then  she  begins  to  loathe  her 
husband,  repugnans  osculatur,  to  hate  him  and  his  filthy  beard,  his  goatish 
■complexion, as  Doris  said  of  Polyphemus,  qtotus  qui saniem,totus  ut  hircus  olet, 
he  is  a rainrny  fulsome  fellow,  a goblin-faced  fellow,  he  smells,  he  stinks,  Et 

ccepas  simul  alliumque  ructaJ si  quando  ad  thalamum,  &c.,  how  like  a 

dizzard,  a fool,  an  ass,  he  looks,  how  like  a clown  he  behaves  himself!  Sshe 
will  not  come  near  him  by  her  own  good  will,  but  wholly  x-ejects  him,  as  Venus 
■did  her  fuliginous  Vulcan,  at  last,  Nec  Deus  kune  mensa,  Dea  nec  dignata 
culili  est } So  did  Lucretia,  a lady  of  Senas,  after  she  had  but  seen  Euryalus, 

■ in  Eurialum  tota  ferebatur,  domum  reccrsa,  &c.,  she  would  not  hold  her  eyes 

off  him  in  his  presence, Utantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore,  and  in  his  absence 

■could  think  ol  none  but  him,  odd  virum,  she  loathed  her  husband  forthwith, 
■might  not  abide  him : 

«xEt  conjugalis  negligens  tori,  Tiro  I “ All  against  the  laws  of  matrimony, 

I raisente,  acerbo  nauseat  lustidio | She  did  abhor  her  husband’s  phis’nomy 

■ and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweetheart  again.  Now  when  the  good 
man  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  “ to  be  so  free  and  familiar  with 
-eveiy  gallant,  her  immodesty  and  wantonness,”  (as  J Camerarius  notes)  it  must 
■needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  herself  beyond 


•prodigiosus  l’vita  iUb;  ?'  ' or’ h st‘  Pux  omnil™  optlmus  et  saplentlsslmiis,  sed  in  re  venerea 

Torum  Ua  . , .de“  uxm'es  m,,ritis  alialienavit.  '“Scsclius,  lib  '2  de  Kcpub.  Uul. 

>scortatioie  nfalimb  exLlafe?8,  ‘ ‘°n  J,itiUIv’  ut  nullius  fcrfe  prctil  sit>  et  ig,lavus  miles  qui  non  in 

1 Sar  y O n,  vCl  n Vne\ 4:  'Kn-  “ Knch  bcau,.v  In  bis  graceful  features.” 

omnibus  licentia  et  iiiimodestla  s i n i s n- ° f ■' 8 " C S ' ’VI11®!'11*  libcr‘l|s  et  familiarius  eommunicuntis  cum 

i a et  iimnouestia,  sinistii  bcniioms  et  suspicionis  materiam  viro  prmbet. 
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her  means  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary  visitations, 

stays  out  so  long,  with  suck  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes  to  plays, 
masks,  feasts,  and  all  public  meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  gestures,, 
free  speeches,  and  withal  show  some  distaste  of  her  own  husband;  how  can  lie 
choose,  “ though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspicious,  and  instantly, 
jealous?”  “ a Socraticas  tandem  facict  transcendere  metas more  especially 
when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and  sly  tricks,  which  to  cornute- 
their  husbands  they  commonly  use  ( dum  India,  ludos  hcec  tefacit),  they  pretend, 
love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men  living,  saints 
in  show,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon, 
another  man  in  his  presence,  bso  chaste,  so  religious,  and  so  devote,  they  can- 
not endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a quean,  a harlot,  out  upon  her ! and  in  tlieir- 
outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss  their  husband,  and 
hang  about  his  neck  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband),  and  with  a composed 
countenance  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home;  or  if  he  go  from, 
home,  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoon  (like- 
J ocundo’s  wife  in  cAriosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart),  and  yet  arrant,. 
&c.,  they  care  not  for  him. 

“ Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  so  'fraid,  ~ 

That  scarce  the  breath  abideth  in  my  breast ; 

Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said, 

And  weeps  as  fast,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c. 

All  this  might  not  assuage  the  woman’s  pain, 

Needs  must  I die  before  you  come  again, 

Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I can  devise. 

And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming; 
back  in  all  haste  for  a jewel  he  had  forgot, 


ins  aoieiui  days  ana  nignts  1 snail  sustain, 

From  meat  my  mouth,  from  sleep  will  keep  mine- 
eyes,  &c. 

That  very  night  that  went  before  the  morrow, 

That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 

Jocundo’s  wife  was  sick,  and  swoon’d  for  sorrow 
Amid  his  arms,  so  heavy  was  her  heart." 


“ His  chaste  and  yoke-fellow  he  found 
Yok’d  with  a knave,  all  honesty  neglected, 
The  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound, 


Yet  by  his  face  was  easily  detected  : 

A beggar’s  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle, 
And  now  was  riding  on  his  master’s  saddle." 


Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  dPlatina  describes  their  customs, 
“ kiss  their  husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  a gallows,  and 
swear  they  love  him  dearer  than  their  own  lives,  whose  soul  they  would  nob 
ransom  for  their  little  dog’s;” 

“ similis  si  permutatio  detur, 

Jlorte  viri  cupiunt  animam  servare  catellse.” 


Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a 
e church,  to  hear  such  a good  man  by  all  means,  an  excellent  man,  when  ’tis 
for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows  it)  than  “ to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe- 
wliat  fashions  are  in  use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monk,  friar,  or  to  entice- 
some  good  fellow.”  For  they  persuade  themselves,  as  fNevisanus  shows, 
“ That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  lie  with  a lord  or  parish  priest,  if  he  be  a 
proper  man;  gand  though  she  kneel  often,  and  pray  devoutly,  ’tis  (saith 
Platina)  not  for  her  husband’s  welfare,  or  children’s  good,  or  any  friend,  but 
for  her  sweetheart’s  return,  her  pander’s  health.”  If  her  husband  would  have 
her  go,  she  feigns  herself  sick,  hLt  simulat  sub  it  o condoluissc  caput:  her  head 
aches,  and  she  cannot  stir:  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him 
in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  JIn  the  kingdom  ot  Malabar,  and 
about  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile  that,  with  a certain, 
drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  “ kthey  will  make  them 


z Voces  libera;,  oculorum  colloquia,  contractationes  parum  verccunda?,  motus  immoihci,  &C.  Hemsins. 
a Chaloner.  b What  is  here  said,  is  not  prejudicial  to  honest  women.  Lib.  2S.  sc.  13.  Uia  • 

amor.  Pendet  fallax  et  blanda  circa  osculu  mariti,  quern  in  cruce,  si  lien  posset,  deosculari  vclit : illius  vitam 
chariorem  esse  sua  jurejurundo  afflrmut : quern  ccrte  non  rcdimerct  anima  catelli  si  posset  A emit 

templum  nt  rein  divinam  audiant,  lit  ipsa;  simulant,  sed  vel  ut  nionachum  fratrem, , vel  adiUtenim 
oculis,  ad  libldinem  provocent.  f Lib.  4.  Num.  81.  Ipsa;  sibi  persundent,  quod  ad  il  criu  cu  n pnncq  o 
vel  cum  pricsule,  non  cst  pudor,  nec  pcccatum.  BDeum  rogut,  non  pro  salute  mariti,  AUi,  cognatl '<?'* 
suscipit,  sed  pro  reditu  mceclil  si  abest,  pro  vulctudinc  lenonis  si  segrotet.  ''Jib ! nntnram  herbarc 

Artlms,  descrip.  India;  Orient.  Linchoften.  k Uarcias  ab  Horto,  his  . lib.  2.  cap  2 1 D^  ram  herbaTC 

vocat  et  describit,  tam  proclives  sunt  ad  venerem  muliercs  ut  viros  incbneiit  per  24  boros,  liquore  quodu  f 
ut  nihil  videant,  recordentur,  at  dormiant,  ct  post  lotionem  pedum,  ad  sc  restituunt,  &c. 
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sleep  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  so  intoxicate  them  that  they  can  remember 
nought  of  that  they  saw  done,  or  heard,  and,  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore- 
them  again,  and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces.”  Some  are- 
ill-disposed  at  all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some  few, 
at  such  and  such  seasons,  as  Augusta  Li  via,  non  nisiplenanavivectoremtollebul: 
But  as  he  said, 

“ 1 No  pen  could  -write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell, 

By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  of  art, 

Of  women's  treacheries  the  hundredth  part.” 


Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  m> 
this  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yield  matter  of  suspicion : but  most 
part  of  the  chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances, though  the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The 
indiscreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  (et  e contra  of  some  light  woman}, 
by  his  often  frequenting  of  a house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a 
breach,  and  by  his  over  familiarity,  if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him- 
quite  out.  If  he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  otherwise- 
unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  less;  but  if  a proper  man,  such  as  was- 
Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus  in  Italy,  well  descended, 
commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth  liis 
doings.  m Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a golden  apple  when 
he  was  a suitor  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a young  gallant  in 
the  court,  of  her  especial  acquaintance.  The  emperor,  espying  this  apple  in 
his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  than  was,  his  wife’s  dishonesty,  banished 
him  the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more. 

A rich  merchant  had  a fair  wife ; according  to  his  custom  he  went  to  travel^ 
in  his  absence  a good  fellow  tempted  his  wife:  she  denied  him;  yet  he,  dying, 
a little  after,  gave  her  a legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her 
jealous  husband,  because  she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea, 
turned  her  away  upon  suspicion. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and 
importunity  shall  concur,  what  will  they  not  effect'? 

“Fail-  opportunity  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  is, 

So  wisely  lie  takes  time,  as  he’ll  be  sure  he  will  not  miss  : 

Jhen  he  that  loves  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempers  tovs  with  art, 

Brings  lave  that  swimmeth  in  her  eyes  to  dive  into  her  heart.” 

As  at  plays,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to  dance, 
another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a third  tempts  her,  a fourth  insinuates  with 
a pleasing  compliment,  a sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibo- 
logical speech,  as  that  merry  companion  in  the  0 Satirist  did  to  his  Glyceriunv 
adsidens  et  interiorem  palmam  amabiliter  concutiens , 


“ Quod  mens  hortus  habet  sumat  impunb  licebit, 
Si  dederis  nobis  quod  tuus  hortus  liabet ; " 

with  many  such,  &c.,  and  then  as  he  saith, 

<1  <S7ie  may  no  while  in  chastity  abide. 

That  is  assaid  on  every  side. 


Tor  after  a great  feast,—  Vino  scepe  suum  ncscit  arnica  i drum.  Noah  (saith 
Hierome)  shewed  Ins  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred 
years  he  had  covered  in  soberness.’;  Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink, 

as  Cyneias  with  Myrrha, '■quid  emm  Venus  ebria  curat ? The  most 

continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they  that 


1 Ariosto,  lib.  28.  st.  75.  oi  r inslns  Pnlff  n im  n 

P“  Sitting  close  to  her,  and  shaking  her  h!nd  lovingly  " h , OI * * *?odlcher’  Sat- 

often  unable  to  distinguish  her  own  lover.”  « Koisf  a r.  nl!  L\18,  * , , Af!or  wlne  t,lc  mistress 

femora,  quai  per  sexcentos  annos  sobrietate  contexerat.8  ' d * J uv.  Sat/  laV*  UniU®  hor“  ebrietutem  nudat 
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■are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare  not  offend,  “confirmed  by  “others  "row 
dmpudent,  and  confident,  and  get  an  ill  habit.” 

“x  Alia  qusestus  gratia  matrimonium  corrumpit, 

Alia  peccans  multas  vult  raorbi  habere  socias.” 

‘Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn,  near  some  stews, 
near  monks,  friars,  Nevisanus  adds,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solicitors, 
idle  pea-sons  that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  jnst  cause  of  suspicion. 
Martial  of  old  inveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a disease  to  go  to  the 
'bath;  for  so  many  times, 

“ relicto 

Conjuge  Penelope  renit,  abit  H#lene." 

./Eneas  Sylvius  puts  in  a caveat  against  princes’  courts,  because  there  be  tot 
formosijuven.es  qui  promittunt,  so  many  brave  suitors  to  tempt,  &c.  “ y If 

you  leave  her  in  such  a place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  you  like 
■not,  either  they  come  to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them.”  zKommannus  makes 
;a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious  country,  Virgiriis  illibata  censeatur  ne  castitas 
ad  quam  frequenter  acccdant  scholares?  And  Baldus  the  lawyer  scoffs  on, 
quum  sc/iolaris,  inquit,  loquitur  cum  puella,  non  preesumitur  ei  dicere,  Pater 
■nos ter,  when  a scholar  talks  with  a maid,  or  another  man’s  wife  in  private,  it 
is  presumed  he  saith  not  a pater  noster.  Or  if  I shall  see  a monk  or  a friar 
•climb  up  a ladder  at  midnight  into  a virgin’s  or  widow’s  chamber  window,  I 
shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her 
confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousy,  which  are  intended  or 
remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary. 


ME  MB.  II. 


Subsect.  I. — Symptoms  of  Jealousy,  Fear,  Sorrow,  Suspicion,  strange  Actions, 
Gestures,  Outrages,  Locking  up,  Oaths,  Trials,  Laws,  Sj-c. 

Of  all  passions,  as  I have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those 
(bitter  potions  which  this  love-melancholy  affords,  this  bastard  jealousy  is  the 
greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodigious  symptoms  which  it  hath,  and  that  it 
produceth.  For  besides  fear  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
-anxiety  of  mind,  suspicion,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meagre- 
ness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like,  these  men  are  farther  yet  misaffected, 
.and  in  a higher  strain.  ’Tis  a more  vehement  passion,  a more  furious  peitui- 
bation,  a bitter  pain,  a fire,  a pernicious  curiosity,  a gall  corrupting  the  honey 
of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
-quieted,  they  lose  honum  pads,  as  “Chrysostom  observes;  and  though  they  be 
rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt,  they 
are  most  miserable,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  tiii/il 
■tristius,  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious.  Jealousy,  saith  ^ \ i\ es,  begets 
unquietness  in  the  mind,  night  and  day : he  hunts  after  every  word  lie  hears, 
•every  whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other 
matters)  with  a most  unjust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  everything  is 
said  or  done,  most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue,”  he  pries  into  every  corner, 
.follows  close,  observes  to  a hair.  ’Tis  proper  to  jealousy  so  to  do, 


« Pale  hag,  infernal  toy,  pleasure’s  smart, 

Envy's  observer,  prying  in  every  part.” 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning,  rolling  of  eyes, 
menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half- turns.  e 


tr;SUdent  p/ffld°e s ? T n“e  vow,  a wish  to  have 

.associate  to  keep  0t^CHotn  ^ ii^Ti.^en^EW  nwgnia  dWitliSj'&c! 

5 “‘MS™  Tunes  voces' aPuVl“;  omn^usurrosTptat  xelotypus,  et ^nplifleat  apud  se  cum  iniquis- 
> suna  de  singulis  culunmia.  Aluxime  suspieiosi,  et  ad  pqjorn  credcndutn  piocm  j>. 
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will  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob  fox*  anger,  Nempe  euos  imbres  eliam  isla 
tonitrua  fundunt,0 — swear  and  belie,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  brawl, 
scold,  fight;  and  sometimes  again  flatter  and  speak  fail*,  ask  forgiveness,  kiss 
and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,  vow,  protest,  and  swear  he  will  lxever 
do  so  again;  and  then  eftsoons,  impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roai*,  and  lay  about 
him  like  a madman,  thump  her  sides,  drag  her  about  perchance,  drive  her  out 
of  dooi's,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she  is  a whoi*e,  &c.,  and 
by-and-by  with  all  submission  compliment,  enti*eat  her  fail*,  and  bi*ing  her  in 
again,  he  loves  her  dearly,  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kind  and  loving  wife,  he  will 
not  change,  nor  leave  her  for  a kingdom ; so  he  continues  off  and  on,  as  the 
toy  takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brawling,  fretting,  unquiet 
he  is,  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangei’s  only,  but  brothel’s  and  sistei*s, 
father  and  mothei*,  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 


11  Chi  non  tocca  paren.ado, 
Tocca  mai  e rado." 


Andthi*ough  fear  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  inci’edible  and  impos- 
sible to  be  effected.  As  a hei*on  when  she  fishes,. still  prying  on  all  sides; 
or  as  a cat  doth  a mouse,  his  eye  is  never  off  hers ; he  gloats  on  him,  on  her-, 
accurately  obseiwing  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  hex*,  what  she  saith, 
doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the  same, 
still  inquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listening,  affrighted  with  every  small  object; 
why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pity  him,  commend  him?  why  did  she  drink 
twice  to  such  a man?  why  did  she  offer  to  kiss,  to  dance?  &c.,  a whore,  a 
whore,  an  arrant  whore.  All  this  he  confesseth  in  the  poet, 


■“d  Omnia  me  terrent,  timidus  sum,  ignosce  timori, 
Et  miser  in  tunica  suspicor  esse  virum. 

Me  laidit  si  muita  tibi  dabit  oscula  mater, 

Me  soror,  et  cum  qua  dormit  arnica  simul.1 


“Each  thing  affrights  me,  I do  fear, 
Alt  pardon  me  my  fear, 

I doubt  a man  is  hid  within 
The  clothes  that  thou  dost  wear.” 


Is  it  not  a man  in  woman’s  apparel?  is  not  somebody  in  that  gx*eat  chest,  or 
behind  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels?  may  not  a man 
steal  in  at  the  window  with  a ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have 
a false  key,  or  get  in  when  he  is  asleep?  If  a mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the  wind 
blow,  a casement  clatter*,  thats  the  villain,  thex*e  he  is:  by  his  good-will  no 
man  shall  see  her,  salute  her,  speak  with  her,  slie  shall  not  go  forth  of  his 
eight,  so  much  as  to  do  hex*  needs.  6 Non  ita  bovem  argus,  &c.  Argus  did 
not  so  keep  his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerbe°rus  the 
coming  in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  his  wife.  If  a dear  friend  or  near  kinsman 
come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his 
own  sight  and  company,  lest,  peradventure,  &c.  If  the  necessity  of  his 
busmess  be  such  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  ox 
commit  her  with  a deal  of  inj  unctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends, 
hxm  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee  : one  servant  is  set  in  his  absence 
to  watch  another,  and  all  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve, 
though  his  busmess  be  very  xxrgent,  he  will  when  he  is  half  way  come  back 
again  xn  all  post  haste,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight,  and  be  gone,  ancl 
sometimes  leave  liis  business  undone,  and  as  a stranger  court  his  own  wife  in 
*orae  disguised  habit.  Though  there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspicion, 
*he  hve  iii  such  a place,  where  Messalina  herself  could  not  be  dishonest  if  she 
would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  a bawdy-house,  some 
pixnce  s court,  or  in  a common  inn,  where  all  comers  might  have  free  access. 

e c alls  her  on  a sudden  all  to  nought,  she  is  a strumpet,  a light  housewife,  a 
bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  N o persuasion,  no  protestation  can  divert  this  passion, 
nothing  canease  him,  secure  or  give  him  satisfaction.  It  is  most  strange  to  report 
what  outrageous  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kind,  by 

« “These  thunders  pour  down  their  peculiar  shower*”  d Propertius.  • Aeneas  SHv. 
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women  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  husbands  into  all  places  and  com- 
panies, fas  Jovianus  Pontanus’s  wife  did  by  him,  follow  him  whithersoever  he 
went,  it  matters  not,  or  upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy, 
miscalling,  cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  eveiy  one  she  sees.  Gomesius 
in  his  third  book  of  the  Life  and  Deeds  of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  hath  a strange  story  of  that  incredible  jealousy  of  Joan 
queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  king  Philip,  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the 
Fifth,  emperors ; when  her  husband  Philip,  either  for  that  he  was  tired  with 
liis  wife’s  jealousy,  or  had  some  great  business,  went  into  the  Low  Countries  : 
she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his  departure,  that  she  would  scarce 
eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man;  and  though  she  were  with  child,  the 
season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  wind  against  her,  in  all  haste  she  would  to 
sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella  her  queen  mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any 
other  friend  could  persuade  her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after  him. 
When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  herself,  “Bbut  in  a rage  ran  upon  a yellow- 
haired wench,”  with  whom  she  suspected  her  husband  to  be  naught,  “cut  off 
her  hair,  did  beat  her  black  and  blue,  and  so  dragged  her  about.”  It  is  an 
ordinary  thing  for  women  in  such  cases  to  scratch  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of 
6uch  as  they  suspect;  as  Henry  the  Second’s  importune  Juno  did  by  Rosa- 
mond at  Woodstock:  for  she  complains  in  a h modem  poet,  she  scarce  spake. 


“ But  flies  with  eager  fury  to  my  face, 
Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace. 
Look  how  a tigress,  &c. 


So  fell  she  on  me  in  outrageous  wise. 
As  could  disdain  and  jealousy  devise.'1 


ajwuxv  UUH  M 

Or  if  it  be  so  they  dare  not  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyrannical  injustice, 
they  will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  them  deadly  hate  and  malice,  as 
iTacitus  observes,  “The  hatred  of  a jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against 
such  as  she  suspects.” 


•‘k  Nulla  vis  flammse  tumidlque  ventl 
Tanta,  nee  teli  metuenda  torti, 
Quanta  cum  conjux  vidua ta  tsedis 
Avdet  et  odit 


“ Winds,  weapons,  flames  make  not  such  hurly-burly. 
As  raving  women  turn  all  topsy-turvy.” 


So  did  -Agrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Calphurnia  in  the  days  of  Claudius.  But 
women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  rage  of  men  is  more 
eminent,  and  frequently  put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those 
jealous  husbands  tyrannise  over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spam,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Africa,  Asia,  and  generally  over  all  those  hot  countries,  Mulieres 
vestrce  terra  vestra,  arate  sicut  vultis,  Mahomet  in  his  Alcoran  git  es  this  pow  er 
to  men,  your  wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use  them,  entreat  them  fan  or 
foul,  as  you  will  yourselves.  m Mecastor  lege  durd  yivunt  muheres,  they  lock 
them  still  in  their  houses,  which  are  so  many  prisons  to  them,  will  sutler 
nobody  to  come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen  abroad,— —wee  campos 
liceat  lustrare  patenles.  They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  it  they  be 
great  persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  among 
the  Turks,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mogors,  and  kings  of  China, 
Infantes  masculos  castrant  innumeros  ut  regi  sermant,  saith  Kiccius,  tney 
geld  innumerable  infants”  to  this  purpose;  the  King  of  China  ^amtaiu 
10,000  eunuchs  in  his  family  to  keep  his  wives.  Ohe  Aerifies  of  Baiba  y 
keep  their  courtezans  in  such  a strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  m 
sight  of  them  he  dies  for  it;  and  if  they  chance  to  see  a man  and  do  no. 
instantly  cry  out,  though  from  their  windows,  they  must  be  put  to  death,  lhe 
Turks  have  I know  not  how  many  black,  deformed  eunuchs  (tor  the  white  seiv e 

f Ant.  Dial.  BRsble  conccpta,  ettrtem  abra.it, 

h Daniel  i Annul,  lib.  is.  Principle  niulieris  zelotyr®  at ' l""  " 1?  JuSrtSwS:  c.  8.  ConfutaiionK 

1.  3.  c.  9 ™’ Decern  eunuchorum  millia  numeramur  in  regia  famiba. 

qui  servant  uxores  ejus. 
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for  other  ministeries)  to  this  purpose  sent  commonly  from  Egypt,  deprived  iu 
their  childhood  of  all  their  privities,  and  brought  up  in  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople to  keep  their  wives  ; which  ai’e  so  penned  up  they  may  not  confer 
with  any  living  man,  or  converse  with  younger  women,  have  a cucumber  oi 
carrot  sent  into  them  for  their  diet,  but  sliced,  for  fear,  &c.,  and  so  live  and 
are  left  alone  to  their  unchaste  thoughts  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  Ihe  vul- 
gar sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come  abroad,  which  is  very  seldom,  to 
visit  one  another,  or  go  to  their  baths, are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them, 
as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lectica  aid  solid  tectd  vectce,  so  p Dion  and 
Seneca  record,  Vclalce  totce  incedwnt,  which  q Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates 
of  the  Parthians,  lib.  5.  cap.  24.  which,  with  Andreas  Tiraquellus  lii3  com- 
mentator, I rather  think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I have  not  yet 
said  all,  they  do  not  only  lock  them  up,  seel  et  pudendis  seras  adhibent:  hear 
what  Bembus  relates  lib.  6.  of  his  Venetian  history,  of  those  inhabitants  that 
dwell  about  Quiloa  in  Africa.  Lusitani,  inquit,  quorundam  civitates  adierunt, 
quinatis  statim  feeminis  naturam  consuunt,  quoad  urines  exitus  ne  impediatur, 
casque  quum  adoleverint  sic  consutas  in  matrimonium  collocant,  id  sponsi  primes 
cura  sit  conglutinatas  puellce  oras  ferro  interscindere.  In  some  parts  of  Greece 
at  this  day,  like  those  old  Jews,  they  will  not  believe  their  wives  are  honest, 
nisi  pannum  menstruatum  prima  node  videant : our  countryman  ‘ Sands,  in 
his  peregrination,  saith  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante  ; and 
Leo  Afer  in  his  time  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  non  credunt  virgiuem  esse  nisi  videant 
sanguineam  mappam  ; si  non,  ad  parentes  pudore  rejicitur.  Those  sheets  are 
publicly  shown  by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a sign  of  incorrupt  virginity. 
The  J ews  of  old  examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  membrana,  called  Hymen, 
which  Lauren tius  in  his  anatomy,  Columbus,  lib.  12.  cap.  16.  Capivaccius, 
lib.  4.  cap.  11.  de  uteri  afiectibus,  Vincent,  Alsarius  Genuensis,  quaisit.  med. 
cent.  4.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  consult.  Ambros.  Pareus,  Julius  Caesar  Clau- 
dinus,  Respons.  4.  as  that  also  de  sruptura  venarumut  sanguis  fluat,  copiously 
confute;  ’tis  no  sufficient  trial  they  contend.  And  yet  others  again  defend 
it,  Gaspar  Bartholinus,  Institut.  Anat.  lib.  1.  cap.  31.  Pin  a;  us  of  Paris,  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  de  secret,  mulier.  cap.  9 db  10,  &c.,  and  think  they  speak  too  much 
in  favour  of  women.  ‘Ludovicus  Boncialus,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  muliebr.  naturalem 
illam  uteri  labiorum  constrictionem,  in  qua  virginitatem  consistere  volunt,  astrin - 
gentibus  medicinis  fieri  posse  vendicat,  et  si  defioratce  sint,  astutce  Umulieres 
( inquit ) nos  fiullunt  in  his.  Idem  Alsarius  Crucius  Genuensis  iisdem fieri!  verbis . 
Idem  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  20.  Tract  1.  cap.  47.  xRhasis,  Continent,  lib.  24.* 
Rodericus  ii  Castro,  de  nut.  mid.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  An  old  bawdy  nurse  in  ^ A ris- 
taenetus,  (like  that  Spanish  Cadestina,  x qua:  quinque  mille  virgines  fecit 
mulier es,  totidemque  mulier es  arte  sua  virgines)  when  a fair  maid  of  her 
acquaintance  wept  and  made  her  moan  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowered, 
and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be  perceived,  comfortably 
replied,  Noli  vereri,  filia,  &c.  “ Fear  not,  daughter,  I’ll  teach  thee  a trick  to 

help  it.”  Sed  hcec  extra  callem.  To  what  end  are  all  those  astrological  ques- 
tions, an  sit  virgo,  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  mulier 1 and  such  strange  absurd  trials 
in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  21.  in  Wecker.  lib.  5.  de 
secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them  piss,  and  confess  I know  not  what 
in  then-  sleep ; some  jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.  And  to  what 
passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousy,  Rum.  v.  14,  Adul- 
terers, Deut.  cap.  xxi L v.  22.  as  amongst  the  Hebrews,  amongst  the  Egyptians 


» • Q Semotlsh.  vlrls  servant  lntcrloribns,  ab  corum  conspcctu  lnimuncs.  r Llb.  fol  7 

u V‘IUI?ttones  *'-vmcni?  slcPe  Hunt  & propriis  digitia  vel  ab  aliis  instrumentia.  t Idem  Rhnsis  Arab  cotit. 
Ita  clausiB  Pharmacia  ut  non  possunt  coitum  exorcerc.  * Qul  ct  plinrmacum  nrascribit  docetoue 

inUEroUvendcreCrLI^tdn«.l  o t i Ba,'tlllus-  Ludus  till  temcratnm  pudicitia;  Unrein  inentltia  maddnis  pm 
inicgro  vendcre.  Ugo  docebo  tc  qul  mulier  ante  nuptias  sponso  le  probea  virgiuem.  4 
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(read  ''Bob. emus,  l.  1 . c.  5.  de  mor.  yen.  of  the  Carthaginians,  cap.  6.  of  Turks, 
lib.  2.  cap.  11.)  amongst  the  Athenians  of  old,  Italians  at  this  day,  wherein 
they  are  to  be  severely  punished,  cut  in  pieces,  burned,  vivi-comburio,  buried 
alive,  with  several  expurgations,  &c.,  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptoms  of 
incredible  jealousy  1 we  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestal  virgins  that  fetched 
water  in  a sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Borne,  anno  ab  urb.  condita  800,  before  the 
senators ; and  b Afmilia,  virgo  innocens,  that  ran  over  hot  irons,  as  Emma, 
Edward  the  Confessor’s  mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a spectator,  with 
the  like.  We  read  in  Nicepliorus,  that  Chunegunda  the  wife  of  Henricus 
Ba varus  emperor,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulata  adulterii  per  ignitos  vo- 
meres  iilcesa  transiit,  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm : such  another 
story  we  find  in  Begino,  lib.  2.  In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius  of  Charles  the 
Third  and  his  wife  Bicharda,  An.  887,  that  was  so  purged  with  hot  irons. 
Pausauias  saith,  that  he  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a miracle  at  Diana’s 
temple,  a maid  without  any  harm  at  all  walked  upon  burning  coals.  Pius 
Secund.  in  his  description  of  Europe,  c.  46.  relates  as  much,  that  it  was  com- 
monly practised  at  Diana’s  temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coals,  to 
try  their  honesties:  Plinius,  Solinus,  and  many  writers,  make  mention  of 
cGeronia’s  temple,  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnons  statue, 
which  were  used  to  this  purpose.  Tatius,  lib.  6.  of  Pan  his  cave  (much  like 
old  St.  Wilfrid’s  needle  in  Yorkshire),  wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids, 
d whether  they  were  honest;  when  Loucippe  went  in,  suavissimus  excluded 
sonus  ccepit : Austin  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  examples,  all 
which  Lavater  de  spectr.  part.  1.  cap.  19.  contends  to  be  done  by  the  illusion  of 
devils;  though  Thomas,  qucest.  6.  de  potentid,  &c.,  ascribes  it  to  good  angels. 
Some,  saith  e Austin,  compel  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest,  as  if  perjuiv 
were  a lesser  sin  than  adultery;  fsone  consult  oracles,  as  1 ham  us  that  blind 
king  of  Egypt.  Others  reward,  as  those  old  Bomans  used  to  do ; if  a woman 
were  contented  with  one  man,  Corona  pudiciticc  clonabatur,  she  had  a ciovn 
of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith  Alexander 
Gamiinus,  cap.  5.  descript.  Muscovice,  the  Muscovites,  if  they  suspect  their 
wives,  will  beat  them  till  they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  avail,  like  those 
wild  Irish,  be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads, 
as  the  old  8 Gauls  have  done  in  former  ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of  jealousy  read 
more  in  Partlienius,  Erot.  cap.  10.  Camerarius,  cap.  53.  hor.  subcis.  et  ce}lt-^- 
cap.  34.  Ctelia’s  epistles,  Tho.  Chaloner  de  repub.  Any.  lib.  9.  Ariosto,  kb.  ol. 
slasse  1.  Fadix  Plateau.;,  observat.  lib.  1.  &c. 


MEMB.  III. 

Prognostics  of  Jealousy,  Despair,  Madness,  to  malce  away  themselves  and  others. 

Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieveo, 
«h  proceed  from  suspicion  to  hatred,  from  hatred  to  frenzy,  madness,  lnjui}, 
murder  and  despair. 


“i  A plague  by  whose  most  damnable  effect, 
Divers  in  deep  despair  to  d.e  have  sought. 


By  which  a man  to  madness  near  is  brought, 
As  well  with  causeless  as  with  just  suspect. 


Divers  in  deep  despair  to  u.e  nave  sougm,  i j 

In  their  madness  many  times,  saith  * Vives.they  make  away  themselves  and 
others  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  call  it,  Faicundarn  et  midtiplicem perniciem, 

cluLn  Cl  se,ui»JL  clelictm  a fruitful  mtschtrf,  tte  semmaty  of 

a Qid  mulicrem  viola'set,  vlrilla  cwcribnnt  etmille  vrlilch  maids  did  swim,  unchaste  were 

i h,  s. d «« 

tAnin?««riu,iu^= 

violc"ws  -*•  “ 1:°“ 
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offences,  and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  arc  too  common  in  this 
kind,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages,  as  of  ‘Gephalus  and  Procris,  “Plimrus  ot 
kgypt,  Tereus,  Atreus,  and  Thyeste3.  "Alexander  Phaereus  was  murdered 
ot  Jiis  wife,  ob  pcllicatds  saspitione/n,  dully  saith.  Antouinus  Verus  was  so 
made  away  by  Lueilla;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,  and  Nicanor,  by 
their  wives.  Hercules  poisoned  by  Dejanira,  "Caecinna  murdered  by  Vespasian. 
Justina,  a Roman  lady,  by  her  husband.  pAmestris,  Xerxes’  wife,  because 
she  found  her  husband’s  cloak  hi  Masista’s  house,  cut  olf  Masista,  his  wife’s 
paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs,  flayed  her  besides,  and  cue  off  her  ears,  lips, 
tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter.  Our  late  writers  are  full 
of  such  outrages. 

Paulus  Htmilius,  in  his  history  of  Prance,  hath  a tragical  story  of  Chil- 
pericus  the  Pirst  his  death,  made  away  by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a jealous 
humour  he  came  from  hunting,  and  stole  behind  bis  wife,  as  she  was  dressing 
and  combing  her  head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a familiar  touch  with  his  wanch 
w s^e  mistaking  for  her  lover,  said,  “Ah  Landre,  a good  knight  should 
strike  before  and  not  behind:”  but  when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his 
presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to  make  him  away.  Plierome  Osorius  in 
his  eleventh  book  o f the  deeds  of  Emanuel  King  of  Portugal,  to  this  e fleet 
hath  a tragical  narration  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chalderia,  that  wounded  Gotlie- 
rinus,  a noble  countryman  of  bis,  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  ‘“and  cut  off  one 
o his  legs,  for  that  lie  looked  as  he  thought  too  fam  iliarly  upon  his  wife,  which 
was  afterwards  a cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed.”  Guianeriu? 
cap.  36.  de_  aWitud.  matr.  speaks  of  a silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seehm  his  child 
new-born  included  in  a caul,  thought  sure  a Franciscan  that  used  to  come  to 
his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friar’s  cowl,  and  thereupon 
lneatened  the  friar  to  kill  him : F ulgosus  of  a woman  in  Xarbonne,  that  cut 
off  her  husband  s privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought  he  played  false 
with  her.  The  story  of  Jouuses  Bassa,  and  fair  Manto  his  wife,  is  well 
known  to  such  as  have  read  the  Turkish  history;  and  that  of  Joan  of  Spain, 
of  winch  I treated  m my  former  section.  Her  jealousy,  saith  Gomesius'  was 
the  cause  of  both  them  deaths:  King  Philip  died  for  grief  a little  after,  as 
Martin  his  physician  gave  it  out,  “ and  she  for  her  part  after  a melancholy 
discontented  life,  misspent  m lurking  boles  and  corners,  made  an  end  of  her 
senes.  sehx  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  Ins  observations,  hath  many  such 
■plfl^UCeS,0f,ai^ysicia“  °f  hls  acquaintance,  “"that  was  first  mad  throu-h 
j a ousy,  and  afterwards  desperate : of  a merchant  “xthat  killed  his  wifeni 

cut  r pl'eC?pita^d  himSfclf:”  of  a doctor  of  law  that 

man,s.,n]ose  : of'  f painter  s wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was 
mothei  of  nine  children  and  had  been  twenty-seven  years  married  yet  after 
wards  jealous,  and  so  impatient  that  she  became  desperate,  and  would  neither 
eat  noi  drink  m her  own  house,  for  fear  her  husband  should  poison  her  ’Tis 
, • common  sign  tins;  for  when  once  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imamna- 
tion  misaffected,  it  will  vary  itself  in  divers  forms;  and  many  such  absurd 
symptoms  will  accompany,  even  madness  itself.  Skenkius,  obse/vat.  l b.  4 cap 

1 Hyginus,  can.  189.  Ovid.  Xc  mm,™,,  a? .....  . ..  . ’ /• 
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de  Uter.  Path  an  example  of  a jealous  woman  that  by  this  means  had  many 
fits  of  the  mother:  and  in  his  first  book  of  some  that  through  jealousy  ran 
mad  : of  a baker  that  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife’s  honesty,  die.  Such 
examples  are  too  common. 

MEMB.  IY. 

Subsect.  I. Cure  of Jealousy ; by  avoiding  occasions,  not  to  be  idle:  of  good 

counsel ,*  to  contemn  it,  not  to  watch  or  loch  them  up:  to  dissemble  it,  dsc. 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cured 
or  no,  they  think  ’tis  like  the  ygout,  or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call 
Walloons,  those  hired  soldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a castle,  they  can 


never  be  got  out. 

“Qui  timet  utsua  sit,  ne  quis  sibi  subtraliat  illam, 
Ille  Machaouia  vix  ope  salvus  erit." 


“ * This  is  the  cruel  wound  against  whose  smart, 

N o liquor's  force  prevails,  or  any  plaister, 

No  skill  of  stars,  no  depth  of  magic  art, 

Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster, 

A wound  that  so  infects  the  soul  and  heart, 

As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  master: 

A wound  whose  pang  and  torment  is  so  durable, 

As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable." 

Yet  what  I have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I will  say  again,  it  may  be 
cured  or  mitigated  at  least  by  some  contrary  passion,  good  counsel  and  persua- 
sion, if  it  be  withstood  in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those 
ancients  hold,  “athe  nails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long.”  No 
better  means  to  resist  or  repel  it  than  by  avoiding  idleness,  to  be  still  seriously 
busied  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive  out  those  vain  fears,  foolish 
fantasies  and  irksome  suspicions  out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  persuaded  by 
his  judicious  friends,  to  give  ear  to  their  good  counsel  and  advice,  and  wisely 
to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends,  dishonours  his  children, 
disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his  shame,  and  as  a trumpeter  of  his  own 
misery,  divulgetli,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  other's:  what  an  argument 
of  weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ridiculous,  how 
brutish  a passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious;  for  as  bHierome  well  hath  it, 
Odium  sui  facit,  et  ipse  novissime  sibi  odio  est,  others  hate  him,  and  at  last  he 
hates  himself  for  it;  how  harebrain  a disease,  mad  and  furious.  If  he  will 
but  hear  them  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.  0 Joan,  queen  of  Spain,  of 
whom  I have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  air  was  sent  to  Com- 
plutum,  or  Alcadade  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
then  lived,  that  by  his  good  counsel  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she  might  be 
eased.  “dFor  a disease  of  the  soul,  if  concealed,  tortures  and^  overturns  it, 
and  by  no  physic  can  sooner  be  removed  than  by  a discreet  man  s comfortable 
speeches.”  I will  not  here  insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or 
forestall  any  man’s  invention,  but  leave  it  every  one  to  dilate  and  amplity  as  he 
shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgment:  let  him  advise  with  Siracides,  cap.  9.  1. 
“ Be  not  jealous  over  the  wi  fe  of  thy  bosom ;”  read  that  comfortable  and  pithy 
speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius,  in  the  author  himself,  as  it  is  recorded  by 
Gomesius;  consult  with  Chaloner,  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Anglor.  or  Caelia  in  her 
epistles,  <kc.  Only  this  I will  add,  that  if  it  be  considered  aright,  which 
causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  without 
cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  heinously  to  be  taken ; ’tis  no  such  real  or 
capital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a wound.  lis  a blow  that  hurts 
not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  falsesuspicion  alone,  and 
bo  fostered  by  a sinister  conceit.  If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  troubles  an 
y Tollere  nndosam  nosclt  medteina  pod, .gram.  * Ariosto,  lib  3 1 staff  * Veter«  matnrt  ^adent 

rul?Ugesn"ximcnlk  con, pros  a.  et  in’  angUs,iis  abducta  .urntea 

subvertit.  nee  alio  modienmine  facilius  erigituv,  uuum  cordatl  houiinis  sermonc. 
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macerates  himself  without  a cause  ; or  put  case  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a 
cuckold,  it  cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it,  the  more  he  aggravates  his 
■own  misery.  How  much  better  were  it  in  such  a case  to  dissemble  or  contemn 
it  ? why  should  that  be  feared  which  cannot  be  redressed  ? multce  tandem  de~ 
jposuerunt  (saith  e Vives)  quum  Jlecti  maritos  non  posse  indent,  many  women, 
when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified ; and  shall  men  be  more 
jealous  than  women?  ’Tis  some  comfort  in  such  a case  to  have  companions, 
So  lumen  miseris  socios  luibuisse  doloris;  Who  can  say  he  is  free?  Who  can 
■assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  prcelerito,  or  secure  himself  defuturol  If  it 
were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard;  but  being  as  it  is  almost  a common  cala- 
mity, ’tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.  If  a man  have  a lock,  which  every 
man’s  key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  own,  why  should  he  think  to  keep  it  private 
to  himself?  In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobiles  quidem,  saith 
fLeo  Afex-,  in  many  parts  of  Africa  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  thei*e’s  not  a noble- 
man that  marries  a maid,  or  that  hath  a chaste  wife ; ’tis  so  common ; as  the 
moon  gives  horns  once  a month  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands  at 
least.  And  ’tis  most  part  time  which  that  Caledonian  lady,  g Ai'getocovus,  a 
British  prince’s  wife,  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty, 
•“  We  Britons  are  naught  at  least  with  some  few  choice  men  of  the  better  sort, 
but  you  Romans  lie  with  every  base  knave,  you  are  a company  of  common 
whores.”  Severus  the  emperor  in  his  time  made  laws  for  the  restraint  of  this 
vice;  and  as  hDion  Niece  us  relates  in  his  life,  tria  millia  nicechorum,  three 
thousand  cuckold-makers,  or  natures  monetam  adulterantes,  as  Philo  calls  them, 
false  coiners,  and  clippers  of  nature's  money,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at 
■once.  And  yet,  Non  omnem  molitor  quee  jluit  undam  videt,  “the  miller  sees  not 
all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill:”  no  doubt,  but,  as  in  our  days,  these  were 
of  the  commonalty,  all  the  great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question 
for  it.  1 Martial’s  Epigi-am  I suppose  might  have  been  generally  applied  in 
those  licentious  times,  Omnia  solus  habes,  &c.,  thy  goods,  lands,  money,  wits, 
are  thine  own,  Uxorem  sed  habes,  Candide,  cum  populo ; but  neighbour  Candidas 
your  wife  is  common : husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age  it  seems  were  recipro- 
cal terms;  the  emperors  themselves  did  wear  Action’s  badge;  how  many 
•Caesars  might  I reckon  up  together,  and  what  a catalogue  of  cornuted  kings 
and  princes  in  every  story?  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Phillippus  of  Greece, 
Ptolomeus  of  fhgypt,  Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius, 
Antoninus,  &c.,  that  wore  fair  plumes  of  bull’s  feathers  in  their  crests.  The 
■bravest  soldiers  and  most  heroical  spirits  could  not  avoid  it.  They  have  been 
active  and  passive  in  this  business,  they  have  either  given  or  taken  horns, 
King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour, 
was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred,  one  of  his  round-table  knights:  and 
Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba,  his  fair  wife,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  arrant 
honest  woman.  Parcerem  libenter  (saith  mine  ‘author)  Heroinarum  lessee 
majestati,  si  non  histories  veritas  aurem  vellicaret,  I could  willingly  wink  at  a 
fair  lady’s  faults,  but  that  I am  bound  by  the  laws  of  history  to  tell  the  truth : 
against  his  will,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I repeat  it.  I speak 
not  of  our  times  all  this  while,  we  have  good,  honest,  virtuous  men  and  women, 
whom  fame,  zeal,  fear  of  God,  religion  and  superstition  contains:  and  yet  for 
all  that,  we  have  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives,  many 
good  women  abused  by  dissolute  husbands.  In  some  places,  and  such  persons 
you  may  as  soon  enjoin  them  to  carry  water  in  a sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves 


*3  Me  nnlirm.  fLlb.3  *Argetocoxt,  Calcdonll  regull  uxor,  Julias  August®  chm  lp«am  morderct  onod 
lnhonustfe  vergaretur,  responds,  nos  cum  opttmis  viris  consuetudlnem  habemus,  vos  H omu^Xm  ^culm 
passim  homines  constuprunc.  h Leges  do  moechis  fecit,  ex  civibus  nlures  in  his  vocntl  I 

tr?'  ■’**  si- 
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honest.  What  shall  a man  do  now  in  such  a case?  What  remedy  is  to  be 
had?  how  shall  he  be  eased?  By  suing  a divorce?  this  is  hard  to  be  effected: 
is  non  casQ,  tamen  caute,  they  carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be 
as  common  as  simony,  as  clear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a man’s  face, 
yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  fact:  they  will 
have  a knave  Gallus  to  watch,  or  with  that  Roman  m Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  ancl 
sure, 

“ Ne  se  Cadurcis  destitutam  fasc'is, 

Nudam  Culeno  concumbentem  videat." 


“she  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  wary.”  Much 
better  then  to  put  it  up : the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his 
own  shame:  make  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world 
takes  notice  of  it,  ’tis  in  every  man’s  mouth:  let  them  talk  their  pleasure,  of 
whom  speak  they  not  in  this  sense?  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  are 
thus  censured  all:  there  is  no  remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  ’tis  his 
own  fault,  and  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain,  ’tis  quid  pro  quo,  she  is  bad,  he 
is  worse:  ““Bethink  thyself,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy 
neighbours?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy  wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  per- 
form thyself?  Thou  rangest  like  a town  bull,  °why  art  thou  so  iuceused  if  she 
tread  awry?” 


“ P Be  it  that  some  woman  break  chaste  wedlock’s 
laws, 

And  leaves  her  husband  and  becomes  unchaste : 
Yet  coiftmonly  it  is  not  without  cause, 

She  sees  her  man  in  sin  her  goods  to  waste, 


She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  her  withdraws. 

And  hath  on  some  perhaps  less  worthy  placed, 
Who  strike  with  sword,  the  scabbard  them  may 
strike. 

And  sure  love  craveth  love,  like  asketh  like.” 


Ea  semper  studebit,  saith  q N evisanus,  pares  redder e vices,  she  will  quit  it  if  she 
can.  And  therefore,  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cap.  ix.  1.  “ teach  her  not  an 
evil  lesson  against  thyself,”  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  his  text,  ami 
Carthusianus  interpret,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  she  do  thee 
not  a mischief.  I do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee ; but  if  both  be  naught, 
mend  thyself  first;  for  as  the  old  saying  is,  a good  husband  makes  a goood  wife. 

Yea  but  thou  repliest.  ’tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man  and  woman, 
through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I may  not  endure  it;  Sit  amaru- 
lenta,  sit  imperiosa,  prodiga,  &c.  Let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  I care  not, 
mo  do  sit  casta,  so  she  be  honest,  I could  easily  bear  it ; but  this  I cannot,  I 
may  not,  I will  not;  “my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,’  as- 
the  diverb  is,  Eon  patitur  tacturn  fama,jides,  oculus.  I say  the  same  of  my 
wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this.  _ I acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to 
be  true,  Nidlius  boni  jucunda  possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no  sweet  content  in 
the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a companion,  this  only  excepted,  I say 
This.  And  why  this?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much  abhorrest,  it  may  be  for 
thy  progeny’s  good,  8 better  be  any  man’s  son  than  thine,  to  be  begot  of  base 
Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mevius,  the  town  swineherds,  a shepherds  son  • 
and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules  he  hath  any  two  fathers;  for  thou  thysell 
hast  peradventure  more  diseases  than  a horse,  more  infiimities  of  body  and 
mind,  a cankered  soul,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is 
vulnus  insanabile,  sic  vulnits  insensibile,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible. 
But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so?  b res  agit  ille  tuasl  “ doth  he  so  indeed?  It  may 
be  thou  art  over-suspicious,  and  without  a cause  as  some  are:  if  it  be  odimcs- 
tris  parties,  born  at  eight  months,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly  suspect  ho 
got  it ; if  she  speak  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  cr  such  men,  then  present  y 
she  is  naught  with  them;  such  is  thy  weakness:  whereas  charity,  or  a wel- 
disposed  mind,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  best.  St.  Francis,  by  chance  seeing 

m Epigram.  n Cogita  an  sic  nliis  lu  unquam  fereris  ; an  hoc  tib)  nuIJ®  1 SLt 

lndulgcits  tibi,  cur  ab  uxorc  exigis  quod  non  ipse  prafctas?  l’lutar.  S?0  b qsylva\niiu  1. 

vaninris,  cur  si  vcl  modicum  aberret  Ipsa,  Insanliu,?  P Ariosto,  It.  28.  sialK  SO.  ) 1 

num.  72.  r Lcmnius,  lib.  -1.  cap.  13.  dc  occult,  nat.  mlr.  “optimum  'Vue  nascL  Hail. 
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a friar  familiarly  kissing  another  man’s  wife,  was  so  far  from  misconceiving  it,, 
that  he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  there  was  so  much  chanty- 
left  : but  they  on  the  other  side  will  ascribe  nothing  to  natural  causes,  indulge- 
nothin"  to  familiarity,  mutual  society,  friendship  ; but  out  of  a sinister  sus- 
picion,"presently  lock  them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  means  to 
prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  that’s  the  way  to  help  it  ; whereas  by  sue  r 
tricks  they  do  aggravate  the  mischief.  ’Tis  but  in  vam  to  watch  that  which, 
will  away. 


« u Nee  custodiri  si  velit  ulla  potest ; 

Nee  mentem  servarc  potes,  licet  omnia  serves ; 
Omnibus  excluais,  intus  adulter  erit  ” 


None  can  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 
Though  body  be  kept  close,  within  her  heart 
Advoutry  lurks,  t’  exclude  it  there’s  no  art  ” 


UlllUlUUS  UAliluaia.  Iiii.ua  auuiuci  " ' 

Argus,  with  a hundred  eyes  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unus  scepe  fefelht  amor ^ 


as  in  x Ariosto. 


• If  all  our  hearts  were  eyes,  yet  sure  they  suid 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betrayed. ' 


Ilierome  holds,  Uxor  impudica  servari  non  potest,  pudica  non  debet,  infidrs 
custos  castitatis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is  all  your  custody  1 A dishonest, 
woman  cannot  be  kept,  an  honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept,  necess.ty  is  a 
keeper  not  to  be  trusted.  J) ijj'i ede  custodituv , yuod  plures  amant , that  which 
many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  ^ tealisburiensis  thinks.  I am  of 
./Eneas  Sylvius’  mind,  “ z Those  jealous  Italians  do  very  ill  to  lock  up  their 
wives  ; for  women  are  of  such  a disposition,  they  will  most  covet  that  which 
is  denied  most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  trespass.  ” It. 
is  in  vain  to  lock  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest ; et  tyrannicum  imperium,  as  our 
great  Mr.  Aristotle  calls  it,  too  tyrannical  a task,  most  unfit : for  when  she- 
perceives  her  husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liberius  peccat,  saith  aNevi- 
sauus,  b Toxica  Zelotypo  dedit  uxor  mcecha  marito,  she  is  exasperated, 
seeks  by  all  means  to  vindicate  herself,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she-, 
is  unjustly  suspected.  The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  own, 
wills,  give  them  free  liberty,  without  any  keeping. 


“In  vain  our  friends  from  this  do  us  deliort, 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort.” 


If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamiato  Protesilaus,  Penelope- 
to  her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honor,  good  name,  credit,  Penelope- 
conf  ix  semper  Ulyssis  ero  ; “ I shall  always  be  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses.”’ 
And  as  Phocias’  wife,  in  0 Plutarch,  called  her  husband  “ her  wealth,  treasure,, 
world,  joy,  delight,  orb  and  sphere,  ” she  will  hers.  The  vow  she  made  unto 
her  good  man  ; lore,  virtue,  religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those- 
locks,  eunuchs,  prisons  ; she  will  not  be  moved  : 


“d  At  mild  vel  tcllus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 

Aut  pater  oinnipotens  adigat  mefulminead  umbras, 
Fallentes  umbras  Frcbi,  noctcmque  profundam, 
Ante  pudor  quamteviolem,  aut  tuajuraresolvam.  ” 


“ First  I desire  the  earth  to  swallow  me. 

Before  1 violate  mine  honesty. 

Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  lo  hell, 

With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  nights  to  dwell.”" 


She  is  resolved  with  Dido  to  be  chaste;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  wilt- 
be  true  : and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Antony, 


“ e These  walls  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight, 

Shull  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee, 

And  testify  that  I will  do  thee  right, 

I’ll  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame  mo.” 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyrs,  she  will  not  be  tempted.  In, 
the  time  of  Valence  the  Emperor,  saith  fSt.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a Consul, 
of  Antioch,  offered  a hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  a fair  young  wife,  and  besides- 
to  set  her  husband  free,  who  was  then  sub  gravissimd  custodid,  a dark  prisoner, 
pro  unius  noclis  concubitu:  but  the  chaste  matron  would  not  accept  of  it.. 


u Ovid.  amor.  lib.  3.  cleg.  4.  * T.ib.  4.  st.  72.  J rollcrat.  lib.  8.  c.  1 1.  Dc  amor.  *Eurlnl.  ct  T.ucrot. 

qui  uxorcs  occlmhmt,  mcojudlcio  minus  utillter  fnciunt;  sunt  enim  eo  ingenio  muliercs  ut  id  potisslmum 
oilplant,  qund  maxima  denegatur;  slliberas  liabcnt  habenas,  minus  dclh.quunt;  frnstra  seram  adhibes,  si: 
lum  sit  sponte  casta.  a QUami0  cognoscunt  marltos  hoc  ndvei’tcre.  b Ausonius.  « Opes  suas, 
uitiuiluiu  suuin,  thesaurum  suurn.  See.  d Virg  d-hi.  ‘Daniel.  fl  de  serm.  d.  in  monte  ros.  1G. 
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B When  Ode  commended  Tkeana’s  fine  arm  to  his  fellows,  she  took  him  up 
short,  “ Sir,  ’tis  not  common  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband.  hBilia 
had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunk,  so  that  nobody  could 
abide  it  abroad  ; “ coming  home  one  day  he  reprehended  his  wife,  because  she 
did  not  tell  him  of  it : she  vowed  unto  him,  she  had  told  him,  but  she  thought 
every  man's  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his.”  ‘Tigranes  and  Armena  his 
lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  King  Cyrus  : when  they  came  home,  Tigranes 
asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what  she  did  especially  commend  in 
him  ? “ she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him  ; when  he  replied  again,  what 
then  she  did  observe,  whom  she  looked  on!  She  made  answer,  her  husband, 
that  said  he  would  die  for  her  sake.”  Such  are  the  properties  and  conditions 
of  good  women  ; and  if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  carry  herself ; if  other- 
wise she  be  naught,  use  all  the  means  thou  canst,  she  will  be  naught.  A on 

•deest  animus  sed  corruptor,  she  hath  so  many  lies,  excuses,  as  a hare  hath 
anuses,  tricks,  panders,  bawds,  shifts,  to  deceive,  ’tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her 
up,  or  to  reclaim  her  by  hard  usage.  “ Fair  means  peradventure  may  do 
■somewhat.”  k Obsequio  vinces  aptius  ipsetuo.  Men  and  women  are  both  in  a 
predicament  in  this  behalf,  so  sooner  won,  and  better  pacified.  Duci  volant , 
non  cogi:  though  she  be  as  arrant  a scold  as  Nantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as 
■clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustful  as  Messalina,  by  such  means  (if  at  all)  she 
may  be  reformed.  Many  patient  ^rizels,  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this 
kind,  have  reclaimed  their  husbands  from  their  wandering  lusts.  In  Nova 
Franeia  and  Turkey  (as  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob) 
they  brine*  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands’  beds  ; Livia  seconded  the 
lustful  appetites  of  Augustus  : Stratonice,  wife  to  King  Diotarus,  did  not  only 
.bring  Electra,  a fair  maid,  to  her  good  man’s  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children 
begot  on  her,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.  Tertius  Emilius  wife, 
•Cornelia’s  mother,  perceiving  her  husband’s  intemperance,  rem  dissimulavit, 
made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  it  A new-married  man, 
when  a piclcthank  friend  of  his,  to  curry  favour,  had  showed  him  his  wife 
•familiar  in  private  with  a young  gallant,  courting  and  dallying,  &c.  Tush,  sai 
.he,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I dare  trust  my  wife,  though  I dare  not  trust  him. 
The  best  remedy  then  is  by  fair  means;  if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  disse 
ble  it  as  I say,  or  turn  it  off  with  a jest : hear  Guexerras  advice  m tKs  case 
rod  joco  excipies,  vel  silentio  eludes;  for  if  you  take  exceptions  at  every  thing 
your  wife  doth,  Solomon’s  wisdom,  Hercules  valour,  Homei  s learn  Q, 
‘Socrates'  patience,  Argns'  vigilance,  will  not  serve  turn. 

a less  mischief,  Nevisanus  holds  immune, .to be 
■emvtor  a buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,  than  to  be  too  solicitous.  A 
■good  fellow,  when  his  wife  was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time  bought  half  a 
•dozen  of  cradles  beforehand  for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  children  every  two  months.”  pPertmax  the  Empeior,  wheno 
told  him  a fiddler  was  too  familiar  with  his  empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it. 
And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was  upbraided  with  his  wife  s dishonesty, 
■cum  tot  victor  regnorum  ac  populorum  esset,  &.C.,  a conqueior  o ung 
n^t  tmne  his  wife  (for  she  thrust  him  out  of  doors),  he  made  a jest  of  it. 
Sapiente,  portant  cornua  inpectore  stulti  in /route,  saith  Nevi^am.s  w^e  men 
their  horns  in  their  hearts,  fools  on  their  foreheads.  _ Eumenes,  kin  o 
Pei-amus,  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  insomuch  tha 


B o qualm  formosus  lacerhts  hlcl  *]11  ’. u u km i U a be?t"e ni? Q uen?^! u um i d u nf ’ oxprobrasect 

InChaucT11’ 

i ^UIIKlu‘k0vip  ! R,tt(1  Petrarch  8 'laic  of  Patient  0 ^ culms  qu|nas  vel  senas  coem.t, 

* Kra-mus.  0 Quum  “cccpij-BCt  uxoreni  Pfffiei  i • Capitol.  vita  ejus : quum  palam  Cltharssdus  uxoreal 
cut  si  forte  uxor  singulis  bimensibus  paiuu.  ‘ 

.diligeret,  niliiime  curiosus  fuit. 
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Perseus  hearing  of  a journey  he  was  to  take  to  Delphos,  q set  a company  of 
soldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they 
supposed  left  him  stoned  to  death.  The  news  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly 
to  Pergamus;  Attalus,  Eumenes’ brother,  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith, 
took  possession  of  the  crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.  But  by-and- 
by,  when  contrary  news  was  brought,  that  King  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now 
coming  to  the  city,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a private  man  went 
to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  his  return.  Eumenes,  though  he  knew  all  par- 
ticulars passed,  yet  dissembling  the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and 
took  his  wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or 
done.  Jocundo,  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed  with  a knave,  both  asleep, 
went  his  ways,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them 
for  it.  rAn  honest  fellow  finding  in  like  sort  his  wife  had  played  false  at 
tables,  and  borne  a man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he  had  not 
been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.  Another  heai'ing  one  had  done 
that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a deputy,  followed  in  a rage 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his  charge  ; 
the  offender  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true ; with  which  confession  he 
was  satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  he  would  not 
have  put  it  up.  How  much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  than  to  macerate  himself, 
impatiently  to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Arnoldus  Tilius  did  in  the 
court  of  Toulouse,  against  Martin  Guerre,  his  fellow-soldier,  for  that  he  coun- 
terfeited his  habit,  and  was  too  familiar  with  his  wife),  so  to  divulge  his  own 
shame,  and  to  remain  for  ever  a cuckold  on  record  ? how  much  better  be 
Cornelius  Tacitus  than  Publius  Cornutus,  to  condemn  in  such  cases,  or  take  no 
notice  of  it  1 Melius  sic  errare  quam  Zelotypice  curis,  saith  Erasmus,  sc  co  li- 
fe ere,  better  be  a wittol  and  put  it  up,  than  to  trouble  himself  to  no  purpose. 
And  though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire,  be  an  ass,  as  he  is  an  ox,  yet  to 
wink  at  it  as  many  do  is  not  amiss  at  some  times,  in  some  cases,  to  some 
parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  great  man’s  sake,  his  landlord, 
patron,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith  6 Plutarch  did  by  Maecenas, 
and  Phayllus  of  Argos  did  by  King  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office 
on  that  condition  he  might  lie  with  his  wife)  and  so  let  it  pass: 

“ tpol  me  haud  pcenitet, 

Scilicet  boni  dimidium  dividere  cum  Jove,” 

“ it  never  troubles  me  (said  Amphitrio)  to  be  cornuted  by  Jupiter,  let  it  not 
molest  thee  then;”  be  friends  with  her ; 

“ ° Tu  cum  Alcmena  u.\ore  antiquam  in  gratinm 
Kedi  ” 

u Receive  Alcmena  to  your  grace  again ; let  it,  I say,  make  no  breach  oi 
love  between  you.  Howsoever  the  best  way  is  to  contemn  it,  which  Henry  II. 
king  of  Prance  advised  a courtier  of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife, 'and  complaining 
of  her  unchasteness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort  himself;  for  he  that  suspects  his 
wife’s  iucontinency,  and  fears  the  Pope’s  curse,  shall  never  live  a merry  hour, 
or  sleep  a quiet  night:  no  remedy  but  patience.  When  all  is  done  according 
to  that  counsel  of  y JSTevisanus,  si  vitium  uxoris  corrigi  non  potest, ferendum  est°: 
if  it  may  not  be  helped,  it  must  be  endured.  Bate  veniam  et  sustinete  taciti, 
tis  Sophocles’  advice,  keep  it  to  thyself,  and  which  Chrysostom  calls  palcestram 
philosophic e et  domesticum  gymnasium,  a school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up.  There 
is  no  other  cure  but  time  to  wear  it  out,  Injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if 


et 's n- iff n 1 rm  a 1 0 * <1'1!  Jpsum  intcrficcrcnt ; lii  protcnns  mandatum  cxequenfcs,  Ac.  IUc  ct  rex  deeinrntnr 
fj,  “*°J ,lceI"  nupaerat,  uxorom  ducit;  *cd  po.iquam  audivit  fmrem  vivere  Lc  Atiah.m 
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they  had  drunk  a draught  of  Lethe  in  Trophonius’  den : to  conclude,  age  will 
bei'eave  her  of  it,  dies  dolorem  minuit,  time  and  patience  m us t end  it. 

“ *Tlie  mud's  affections  patience  will  appease. 

It  passu  us  kins,  and  hcaleth  each  disease.  ” 

Subsect.  II. — By  prevention  before  or  after  Mamaye , Plato  s Community, 
marry  a Courtezan,  Philters , Stews,  to  marry  one  equal  in  years,  fortunes, 
of  a good  family,  education,  good  place,  to  use  them  well,  &jc. 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I have  sufficiently 
treated;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining  byway  of  prevention,  pre- 
cautions, or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato, 
in  his  Commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischief,  belike,  would  have  all  things, 
wives  and  children,  all  as  one : and  which  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  observed 
of  those  old  Britons,  that  first  inhabited  this  land,  they  had  ten  or  twelve- 
wives  allotted  to  such  a family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many  men; 
not  one  to  one,  as  with  us,  or  four,  five,  or  six  to  one  as  in  Turkey.  I he 
11  JSTicholait.es,  a sect  that  sprang,  saith  Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon,, 
would  have  women  indifferent;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas- 
the  deacon’s  jealousy,  for  which  when  he  was  condemned  to  purge  himself  of 
his  offence,  he  broached  his  heresy,  that  it  was  lawful  to  lie  with  one  another  s- 
wives,  and  for  any  man  to  he  with  his ; like  to  those  b Anabaptists  m Munster, 
that  would  consort  with  other  men’s  wives  as  the  spirit  moved  them:  or  as 
c Mahomet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he  list  himself,  to 
beo-et  prophets;  two  hundred  and  five,  their  Alcoran  saith,  were  m love  with 
him,  and  dhe  as  able  as  forty  men.  Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians,  as 
cBohemns  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  country  lay  with  the  bride- 
the  first  night,  and  once  in  a year  they  went  promiscuously  all  togetner.  Munster 
Cosmog.  lib.  3.  cap.  497.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custom  (unjustly > 
to  one  Picardus,  a Frenchman,  that  invented  a new  sect  of  Adamites  to  go 
naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery  at  set  times.  W hen  the 
priest  repeated  that  of  Genesis,  “ Increase  and  multiply,  ‘out  wenttlie  candles, 
in  the  place  where  they  met,  “ and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons,  cone  i- 
tions,  catch  that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  that  came  next,  ; sorn 
fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Russians:  otlieis  on  the  mb 
tants  of  Mambrium,  in  the  Lucerne  valley  in  Piedmont ; and,  as  I reaff  it  was 
practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians  themselves,  until  King  Malcolm  s 
time,  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  town  had  their  maidenheads.  In  some  parts 
of  “India  in  our  age,  and  those  ‘islanders,  kas  amongst  the  Babylonians  of 
old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chalcocondila  a 
Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence  puts  upon .m i Biitons) ff  o 
such  travellers  or  seafaring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by 
howfar  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousy,  and  how  little  they  esteem 
it  The  kino's  of  Calecut,  as  Lod.  Yertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  the 
wives ‘til  1 one of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first  noth  them  .to 
sanctify  their  wombs.  But  those  Esai  and  Montamsts,  two  strange  sects  of 
old  were  in  another  extreme,  they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society 
with  women,  “ m because  of  their  intemperance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naug  , 

* R T.  0 nil',  ae  bores.  Qunm  rtc  zele  culparetur,  piirga ndi  sc icawa fa-mimiruin. 

uteretur  ; quod  ejus  factum  in  sectam  tu,Tissnuam  v=  eSt,  ' ^ C.  Nup.ur® 

b Sleiden,  Com.  « Alcoran.  d Alcoran  ed  t.  c Bib nmlim  K„,t>  hal)ita  reverentia,  in  q«am 

regi  devirginandte  exliibeiitur.  f Lummaextmgue  antlg,l  eiln[1® r Aibcrtus.  1-lagitioso ritucuncti  in  aulcm 
ouismie  ncr  tenebros  incidit,  mulicrcm  cognoscit.  v rpvn  numt  b l.od.  1 t-rtom  inima 

c.meniciucs  post  impurnm  eoncionem,  cxtincti8  “™lnlbu.  v[a(oribU3  pro,ti,mmt.  i DithmarU lileoKe- 
navig.  lib.  G.  cap.  8.  et  Marcus  lolus,  lib.  1.  cap.  , k lien  dot.  in  Erato  Slnl'cres  Bab' lout 

musfut  Agetas  Aristoni,  pulclicrrimnm  ■ ^n«pi « nonius,  lib.  '2.  m ' Navigat.  l b. 

caicum  hospite  pcrmlscent  ur mb  argon  | ' d ^,0te  nova  nupi  a dctlorata  alt.  Bobcmus,  Ub.  1. 

tXrn  0.0  nuom  pn«,.nnuu 
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Nevisanus  tlie  lawyer,  lib.  4.  num.  33.  syl.  nupt.  would  have  him  that  is 
inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent  the  worst,  marry  a quean,  Capiens  meretn- 
cem,  hoc  habet  saltern  boni  quocl  non  decipitur,  quia  scit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non 
contingit  aliis.  A fornicator  in  Seneca  constuprated  two  wenches  in  a night; 
■for  satisfaction,  tlieone  desired  to  hang  him,  the  other  to  marry  him.  n Hierome, 
king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stews ; and 
Ptolemy  took  Thais  a common  whore  to  be  his  wife,  had  two  sons,  Leontiscus 
and  Lagus  by  her,  and  one  daughter  Ireue:  ’tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely 
thing.  °A  citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife’s  honesty, 
and  to  be  freed  from  jealousy;  so  did  a baker  in  p Basil,  to  the  same  intent. 
"Bat  of  all  other  precedents  in  this  kind,  that  of  qCombalus  is  most  memo- 
rable; who  to  prevent  his  master’s  suspicion,  for  he  was  a beautiful  young 
man,  and  sent  by  Seleucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice  the  queen  to 
■conduct  her  into  Syria,  fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and 
left  his  genitals  behind  him  in  a box  sealed  up.  His  mistress  by  the  way  fell 
in  love  with  him,  but  he  not  yielding  to  her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incon- 
tineucy  (as  that  Bellerophon  was  in  like  case  falsely  traduced  8 by  Sthenobia, 
To  king  P rictus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  co  it  uni  inducer  e),  and  that  by 
her,  and  was  therefore  at  his  coming  home  cast  into  prison;  the  day  of  hearing 
•appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted  by  showing  his  privities, 
which  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  he  had  formerly  cut  off.  The  Lydians 
nsed  to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus.  var.  hist.  lib.  3.  cap. 
49.  as  well  as  men.  To  this  purpose,  rSaint  Francis,  because  he  used  to  con- 
fess women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  prove  himself  a maid,  stripped 
himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Assise  and  others  : and  Friar  Leonard  for  the 
same  cause  went  through  Yiterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

Our  Pseudo-catholics,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which  proceed  from 
jealousy,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  laws ; against 
-adultery  present  death;  and  withal  fornication,  avenialsin,as  a sink  to  convey 
that  furious  and  swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  permit  stews, 
those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  their  wives  in  all  popu- 
lous cities,  for  they  hold  them  as  necessary  as  churches ; and  howsoever 
unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a greater  mischief,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for 
the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts ; and  for  this  end  they  have  whole  colleges  of 
courtezans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of 8 Cato’s  mind  belike  that  would  have 
his  servants  ( cum  ancillis  congredi  coitus  causa,  defnito  cere,  ut  graviora  faci- 
■oiora  evitarent,  cceteris  interim  interdicens)  familiar  with  some  such  feminine 
creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and  made  allowance  for  it. 
They  hold  it  impossible  for  idle  persons,  young,  rich,  and  lusty,  so  many 
sei  vants,  monks,  friars,  to  live  honest,  too  tyrannical  a burden  to  compel  them 
to  be  chaste,  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  and  soldiers 
at  all  to  marry,  as  those  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  servants.  There- 
foie,  as  well  to  keep  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at 
these  kind  of  brothel-houses  and  stews.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have 
to  prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a toleration  of  them,  as  of  usury  • 
and  wit, -out  question  in  policy  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted:  but  altogether 
ni  religion.  Others  prescribe  filters,  spells,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women 
honest.  1 Alulierut  alienumvirum  non  admittat  praetor  suum:  Accipe  fel  ldrci 
et  adipem,  etexsicca,  calescat  in  oleo,  &c.,  et  non  alium  prceter  te  amabit.  In 
Atexi.  Lorta,  &c.,  plura  invenies,  xt  multb  his  absurdiora,  uti  et  in  Ehasi  ne 
muher  virum  admittat,  et  maritum  solum  dUigat,  <tc.  But  these  are  most  part 
1 agan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  devices. 
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The  best  means  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences  are,  to  take  away  the 
causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose  u Yarro  writ  Satyram  Menippeam,  hut 
it  is  lost.  x Patritius  prescribes  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  of  a wife 
(which  whoso  will  may  read) ; Fonseca,  the  Spaniard,  in  his  45.  c.  Ampliitheat. 
Amor  is,  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  four  for  women  ; Sam  Neander 
out  of  Shonbernerus,  five  for  men,  five  for  women ; Anthony  Guivarra  many 
good  lessons;  y Cleobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise ; as  first  to  make  a good- 
choice  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  z St.  Ambrose- 
adviseth,  Deum  conjugii  prcesidem  habere,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her  (A  Do- 
mino enim  datur  uxor  prudens,  Prov.  xix),  not  to  be  too  rash  and  pi'ecipitate 
in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  upon  every  stout  lair 
piece  he  sees,  but  to  choose  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eyes,  to  be  well-advised 
whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.,  and  cautelous  in  his  proceedings.  An  old 
man  should  not  marry  a young  woman,  nor  a young  woman  an  old  man,  aQudm- 
male  incequales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvenci  / such  matches  must  needs  minister 
a perpetual  cause  of  suspicion,  and  be  distasteful  to  each  other. 

“ bNoctua  nt  in  tumults.  super  atque  cadavera  bubo,  I “Night-crows  on  tombs,  owl  sits  on  carcass  dead, 
Talis  apud  Sophoclem  nostra  puella  sedet.”  | So  lies  a wench  with  Sophocles  in  bed. 

For  Sophocles,  as  °Athen£eus  describes  him,  was  a very  old  man,  as  cold  as- 
January,  a bed-fellow  of  bones,  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe,  a young  cour- 
tezan, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious.  dSenex  ma/ritus  uxorijuvem- 
ingratus  est,  an  old  man  is  a most  unwelcome  guest  to  a young  wench,  unable, 

unfit: 

“ •Am plexus  suos  fa^iuntpuellas, 

Omnis  horret  amor  Venusque  Hymenque." 

And  as  in  like  case  a good  fellow  that  had  but  a peck  of  com  weekly  to  grind, 
yet  would  needs  build  a new  mill  for  it,  found  his  error  eftsoons,  for  either  he 
must  let  his  mill  lie  waste,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grind  at  it.  So- 

Seneca  therefore  disallows  all  such -unseasonable  matches,  habent  enim  rnale- 
dicti  locum  crebrcs  nuptice.  And  as  fTully  farther  inveighs,  “ ’tis  unfit  for 
any.  but  ugly  and  filthy  in  old  age,”  Turpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  the  three  things 
gGod  hateth.  Plutarch,  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rails  downright  at  such 
kind  of  marriages  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  quijam  corpore  impotent iT 
et  ct  voluptatibus  deserti,  peccant  animo,  and  makes  a question  whether  m 
some  cases  it  be  tolerable  at  least  for  such  a man  to  marry— Verier  ein 
affectat  sine  viribus,  “that  is  now  past  those  venerous  exercises,  “ as  a gelded 
man  lies  with  a virgin  and  sighs,”  Ecclus.  xxx.  20,  and  now  complains  with 
him  in  Petronius./nneraia  est  luxe  pars  jam  queefuit  olim  Achidea,  he  is  quite 

done, 

« h Visit  puelloe  nuper  idoneus, 

Et  militavit  non  sine  gloria.” 

But  the  question  is  whether  he  may  delight  himself  as  those  Priapeian  popes, 
which  in  their  decrepit  age,  lay  commonly  between  two  wenches  every  night, 
contactu  formosarum,  et  contrectatione,  num  adhuc  gaucleat ; and  as  many 
doting  sires  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  children’s  undoing,  and  their  tamn 
lies’  confusion  : he  abhors  it,  tanquam  ab  agresti  et  funoso  domino  fug lendum, 
it  must  be  avoided  as  a bedlam  master,  and  not  obeyed. 

4*  Aiecto — - — - 

Ipsa  faces  prafert  nubentibus,  et  malus  Hymen 

Tristo  ululat" i 

“Cltahir  a Celllo.  * Lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  do  '' a OvkL°  lluw  badly  stcera  of  different  age* 

ngns,  ne  objur^es  prsesentibus extrancia.  L^  oa*Dno80Ph  l 3.  cap.  12.  d Euripides.  ePontamis 
are  yoked  to  the  plough,  b Alciat  . ^p^  pI  „ all  abhor  them/’  t Offlc.  lib.  Luxuna 

liiurum  lib.  1.  “ Maidens  shun  their  embraces  , Love,  V >n .’  J vi’L  ..  An  old  man  that  dotes,’  &c- 

U Hor°Tb  f ode^1”  He' was 'lately  a^inatch  for  a maid,  a, id  contended  not  laboriously.”  I ••  Alecto 
berseif  hoids  the  torch  at  such  nuptials,  and  malicious  Hymen  sadly  howls. 
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the  devil  himself  makes  such  matches.  k Lovinus  Lomnras  reckons  up  three- 
tilings  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage;  the  first  is  when  they 
marry  intempestive  or  unseasonably,  “ as  many  mortal  men  marry  precipitately 
and  inconsiderately,  when  they  are  effete  and  old  : the  second  when  they 
many  unequally  forfortunes  and  birth  : the  third,  when  a sick  impotent  person 
weds  one  that  is  sound,  novce  nuptce  spes  frustratur  : many  dislikes  instantly 
follow.  Many  doting  dizzards,  it  may  not  be  denied,  as  Plutarch  confesseth,. 
“ 1 recreate,  themselves  with  such  obsolete,  unseasonable  and  filthy  remedies 
(so  he  calls  them),  with  a remembrance  of  their  former  pleasures,  against 
nature  they  stir  up  their  dead  flesh but  an  old  lecher  is  abominable  ; mulier 
tertid  nubens,  m Nevisanus  holds,  prcesumitur  lubrica  et  inconstans,  a woman, 
that  marries  a third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  than  she  should- 
Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes  in  his  comment  upon  Luke,  “ n they 
that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfy  their  lust,  are  not- 
husbands  but  fornicators,*  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents : matrimony  without, 
hope  of  children,  non  matrimonium,  sed  concubium  did  debet,  is  not  a wedding,, 
but  a jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a word,  except  they  wed  for  mutual 
society,  help  and  comfort  one  of  another  (in  which  respects,  though  0 Tiberius 
deny  it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry,  for  sometimes  a man  hath, 
most  need  of  a wife,  according  to  Puccius,  when  he  hath  no  need  of  a wife  ;)> 
otherwise  it  is  most  odious,  when  an  old  acherontic  dizzard,  that  hath  one 
foot  in  his  grave,  a silicernium,  shall  flicker  after  a young  wench  that  is  blithe 
and  bonny. 

“ P snlaciorqno 

Vemo  passere,  et  albulis  columbis.” 


What  can  be  more  detestable  1 

'*  ^ Tucano  capite  amas,  senex  nequissime, 
Jam  plenus  aetatis,  animaque  foetida 
Senex  hircosus  tu  osculare  mullerem  ? 
Utine  adiens  vomitum  potius  excuties.” 


•‘Thou  old  goat,  hoary  lecher,  naughty  man, 
With  stinking  breath,  art  thou  in  love  ? 
Must  thou  be  slavering?  she  spews  to  see 
Thy  filthy  face,  it  doth  so  move.” 


Yet,  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a young- 
woman  (our  ladies’  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  exit  mulier,  as  he  said  in  Tally! 
Cato  the  Roman,  Critobulus,  in  r Xenophon,  8 Tyraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Sca- 
liger,  &c.,  and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kind;  but  not  b contra: 
’tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a young  man.  For  as 
"Varro  will,  Anus  dum  ludit  morti  delitias facit,  ’tis  Charon’s°match  between 
t Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the  devil  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And 
therefore,  as  the  u poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Y etustina  bed-ridden  quean,  that  art 
now  skin  and  bones. 


‘‘Cui  frres  capilli,  quatuorque  sunt  dentes, 
Pectus  cicada,  cruseulumque  formica, 
Iiugosiorem  qua  geris  stola  frontem, 

Et  arenarum  cassibus  pares  mammas.** 


“Thou  hast  three  hairs,  four  teeth,  a breast 
Like  grasshopper,  an  emmet’s  crest, 

A skin  more  rugged  than  thy  coat, 

And  dugs  like  spider’s  web  to  boot.” 


_ * uivg  ajauci  o »VUU  IU  UUUU 

lust  thou  marry  a youth  again?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  nuptum  post  mortes 
amant:  howsoever  it  is,  as  x Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus 
annosus  pestilens,  abliorrendus,  a pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be 
endured  In  such  case  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
snould  they  agree  one  with  another  ? This  inequality  is  not  in  vears  only,  but 
m birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good  y qualities,  si  qud  voles  ante  nubere , 
niibe  pan,  tis  my  counsel,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a one. 
C WIS  Civem  ducat,  Nobilis  A obilem,  let  a citizen  match  with  a citizen,  a emu- 

aSs  “r  r "“"i  ms 



or  the  snow-white  ring-doves”  1qi.'ln,us*  li"rum  llb-  “More  salacious  than  the  sparrow  in  spring, 

‘ Calabcct  vet.  poetanfm  °VC8u  Martial  Id  3"  « ' Lib  , xfr*0^  n ■ ? Vi"°, 

suitably,  marry  youi  equal  in  ever™ resp,xl  ” 1%  Ub'  L MUea-  * 0vld-  would  marry 
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•tleman  with  a gentlewoman;  lie  that  observes  not  this  precept  (saith  lie)  non 
rjenerum  seel  malum  Genium,  non.  nurum  sed  Furiam,  non  vitie  Gomitem,sed 
litis  fomitem  domi  habehit,  instead  of  a fair  wife  shall  have  a fury,  for  a fit  son- 
in-law  a mere  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal  in 
years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  virtue  and 
<crood  education,  which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcatein  btobeus: 

44  Dos  est  magna  parentum 
Virtus.  et  metuens  altering  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas." 1 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  salis,  a bushel  of  salt  with  him 
before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a wife,  his, 
second  self,  how  solicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  ? 
and  when  he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before 
bringing  up,  and  good  conditions.  a Coquage  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  mei  lily 
said,  accompanies  the  goddess  J ealousy,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupitei  s 
appointment,  and  they  sacrifice  to  them  together  : beauty  and  honesty  seldom 
.a°ree ; straight  personages  have  often  crooked  manners;  fair  faces,  foul  .vices, 

* 1 complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspicions  plena,  res  est,  et  insidiarum , 
beauty  (saith  b Chrysostom)  is  full  of  treachery  and  suspicion : he  that  hath  a 
fair  wife,  cannot  have  a worse  mischief,  and  yet  must  covet  jk  as  if  nothing 
else  in  marriage  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.  Francis  bforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  he  would  not  marry  the 
Duke  of  Mantua’s  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first:  which 
Dycurmis  appointed  in  his  laws,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth 
approves.  d In  Italy,  as  a traveller  observes,  if  a man  have  three  or  four 
daughters,  or  more,  and  they  prove  fair,  they  are  married  eftsoons : if  de- 
formed, they  change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camcena,  call  them 
Dorothy,  Ursula,  Bridget,  and  so  put  them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were 
fit  for  marriage  but  such  as  are  eminently  fair : but  these  are  erroneous 
tenets : a modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a fair  snout-piece  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  marry  a coarse  piece,  fetch  her  from  Cassandra  s temple,  which  was 
wont  in  Italy  to  be  a sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  slialt  be 
sure  that  no  man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spite.  A citizen  of  B.zance 
in  France  had  a filth v.  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  Ins  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed 
with  another  man,  cried  out  as  one  amazed;  0 miser!  quae  te  necessitas  h 
■adeijit  ? O thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither?  as  well  lie  mig  l , 
for  who  can  affect  such  a one?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood  most  offend 
in  another  extreme,  they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  aud  so  she  be  lie  , J 
■care  no  how  she  look ; but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  Attendenda 
Zoris  forL,  as  ^ Salisburiensis  adviseth,  » alteram  aspexen*  nwx  earn 
sordere  putes,  as  the  Knight  in  Chaucer  that  was  married  to  an  old  woman, 

And  all  day  after  Jvd  him  as  an  owl, 

So  woe  wos  his  wife  looked  sojoul. 

Have  a care  of  thy  wife’s  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thou 

loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

“ Si  till!  deformls  conjux,  si  serva  venusta. 

No  uturis  serva," -g 

I can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molest  am  estpossidere  quod  nemo  Imbere  dignetur, 

*“  Parental  virtue  is  a rich  inheritance,  as  well  as  that  go.’tjui  pulcn^im' UaUet  vfxorem,  niliil 

husband.”  a Rabelais,  hist.  Pantagn.el  l.  l.  eap  33  1 ,r20 Noml„e  trium  Ger.  fob  301. 

pejus  habere  potest.  <>  Amiscus  *It! Inc  ar.  Itol l.  t ^ ct  ro  Catharina,  Marpareta,  Ac.  ne 

‘fcc'fp  eLconic,,sde  w* 

seasss saawaa  « 


cDcomc»sae  var.  uu.  * 
fPolycrat.  1.  8.  cap.  11.  B 
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a misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes : on  the  other  side,  Difficile  cus- 
toditur  quod  plures  amant.  And  as  the  bragging  soldier  vaunted  in  the  comedy, 
nimia  est  miseria  pulchrum  esse  hominem  nimis.  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly 
besiege  Carthage,  as  these  young  gallants  will  beset  thine  house,  one  with  wit 
•or  person,  another  with  wealth,  &c.  Tfshe  be  fair,  saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be 
suspected  howsoever.  Both  extremes  are  naught,  Pulchra  cito  adamatur,fceda 
facile  concupiscit,  the  one  is  soon  beloved,  the  other  loves : one  is  hardly  kept, 
because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other  not  worth  keeping ; what  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ? Ennius  in  Menelippe  adviseth  thee  as  a friend  to  take  statam 
formam,  si  vis  habere  incolumem  pudicitiam,  one  of  a middle  size,  neither  too 
fair,  nor  too  foul,  h Nec  formosa  magis  quam  mihi  casta  placet , with  old  Cato, 
though  fit  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima,  neque  illiberalis,  between  both. 
This  I approve ; but  of  the  other  two  I resolve  with  Salisburiensis,  cceteris  pari- 
bus, both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miseria  deformis  habetur  quam  for- 
mosa servatur,  I had  rather  marry  a fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  be 
troubled  with  a blowze  ; but  do  thou  as  thou  wilt,  I speak  only  of  myself. 

Howsoever,  quod  iterum  moneo,  I would  advise  thee  thus  much,  be  she  fair 
or  foul,  to  choose  a wife  out  of  a good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up, 
in  an  honest  place. 

u iPrimum  animo  tibl  proponas  quo  sanguine  creta, 

Qua  forma,  qua  ffitate,  quibusque  ante  omnia  virgo 
Moribus,  in  junctos  veniat  nova  nupta  penates.*’ 

He  that  marries  a wife  out  of  a suspected  inn  or  alehouse,  buys  a horse  in 
Smith  field,  and  hires  a servant  in  Paul’s,  as  the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  have 
a jade  to  his  horse,  a knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife. 
Filia  praisumitur  esse  matri  similis,  saith  k Nevisanus?  “Such  1 a mother, 
such  a daughter;”  mali  corvi  malum  ovum,  cat  to  her  kind. 

“ m Scilicet  expectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestoa 
Atque  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet  1" 


41  If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  matrizare, 
take  after  her  in  all  good  qualities,” 

“ Creden’  Pasiphae  non  tauripotente  futuram 
Tauripetam  1” 

“ If  the  dam  trot,  the  foal  will  not  amble.”  My  last  caution  is,  that  a woman 
■do  not  bestow  herself  upon  a fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person;  jea- 
lousy is  a symptom  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina, 
•a  Homan  lady,  was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous 
husband,  she  caused  and  enjoined  this  epitaph,  as  a caveat  to  others',  to  be 
engraven  on  her  tomb : 


4<  nDiscite  ab  exemplo  Justinir,  discite  patres, 
Ne  nubat  fatuo  filia  vestra  viro,”  &c. 


“ Learn  parents  all,  and  by  Justlna’s  case, 
Your  children  to  no  dizzardsfor  to  place." 


, — , awul  viiiiuicu  lu  uu  ui^zarus  ior  to  place. 

After  maniage,  I can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use  their  wives  well, 
and  which  a friend  of  mine  told  me  that  was  a married  man,  I will  tell  you  us 
good  cheap,  saith  Nicostratus  in  °Stobeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quiet- 
ness sake,  “when  you  are  in  bed  take  heed  of  your  wife’s  flattering  speeches 
over  night,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning.”  Let  them  do  their  endea- 
vour likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their  means,  which  pPatricius  ingeminates 
and  let  them  have  liberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  requires:  many 
women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  qHevisanus  observes,  because  their  hus- 
bands are  so  hard,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  apparel,  paunertas 
cogit  eas  mer e tricar i,  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  means,  makes  them  dis- 
honest, or  bad  usage;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out,  or  bail 

utc  volunt  bs  subvcnirc  do  victu,  vebtltu,  Ac.  J P'  nUm-  Bl‘  ■No"  cur,mt  ,Iu  uxoribux. 
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examples,  they  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extreme  some  are  too 
liberal,  as  the  proverb  is,  Tardus  malum  sibi  cacat,  they  make  a rod  for  their 
own  tails,  as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  rHerodotus,  commend  his  wife’s  beauty 
himself,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  give 
their  wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful  allowance,  they  are 
accessary  to  their  own  miseries;  animce  uxorum  pessime  olent,  as  Plautus 
jibes,  they  have  deformed  souls,  and  by  their  paintings  and  colours  procure 

odium  mariti,  their  husband’s  hate,  especially, s cum  misere  viscantur 

labra  mariti.  Besides,  their  wives  (as  Basil  notes)  Impudenter  se  exponunt 
masculorum  aspectibus,  jactantes  tunicas,  et  coram  tripudiantes,  impudently 
thrust  themselves  into  other  men’s  companies,  and  by  their  indecent  wanton 
carriage  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Virtuous  women  should  keep 
house;  and  ’twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

“ mulier  ne  qna  in  publicum 

Spectandam  se  sine  arbitro  prsebeat  viro : ’’ u 

which  made  Phidias  belike  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a tortoise,  a 
symbol  of  women’s  silence  and  housekeeping.  For  a woman  abroad  and  alone, 
is  like  a deer  broke  out  of  a park,  quam  mille  venatores  insequuntur,  whom 
every  hunter  follows ; and  besides  in  such  places  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate 
herself,  but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  “ going  for  to  see  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,”  lost  her  virginity,  she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  of  a 
sudden:  Imbelles  damce  quid  nisi prceda  sumus  ? ” 

And  therefore  I know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  would  have  women 
come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  “ 7 to  be  baptized,  married  and  buried 
but  he  was  too  strait-laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in 
good  sort,  modd'uon  annosviginti  cetatis  suce  do  mi  relinquant,  as  a good  fellow  said, 
so  that  they  look  nottwenty  years  younger  abroad  than  they  do  at  home, they  be 
not  spruce,  neat,  angels  abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home ; but  seek  by  all 
means  to  please  and  give  content  to  their  husbands : to  be  quiet  above  all 
things,  obedient,  silent  and  patient;  if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chid  a little, 
their  wives  must  not  z cample  again,  but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest 
woman,  I cannot  now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she 
was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain  of  her  husband’s  impatience, 
told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for  it,  and  gave  her  withal  a glass  of  water,  which 
when  he  brawled  she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  toties  quohes, 
as  often  as  he  chid;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good  success,  and  at 
length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  her  great  thanks  for  it,  and  would  needs 
know  the  ingredients,  a she  told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  “ fair  water,”  and 
no  more:  for  it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure. 
Let  every  froward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doors,  and 
(as  bM.  Aurelius  prescribes)  a necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all 
good  matrons  that  love  their  credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  follow  their 
work  at  home,  look  to  their  household  affairs  and  private  business,  ceconomice 
incumbentes,  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary,  circumspect,  modest,  and  compose  them- 
selves to  live  to  their  husbands’  means,  as  a good  housewife  should  do. 


“ 0 Qurc  studiis  gavlsa  coli,  partita  laborcs 

pallet  opus  cantu,  formas  assimulata  coroncB 
Cura  puellaris,  circum  fusosque  rotasquo 
Cum  volvet,”  i&c. 


r In  Clio.  Specicm  uxoris  supra  modum  cxtollens,  fecit  ut  illam  nudarn  coram  aspiccret.  T' 

Sat.  6.  “ He  cannot  kiss  his  wife  forpaint.”  ‘ Orat.  contra  cbr  u ‘ lhata  matron  sh lot lid ^not  be 

seen  in  public  without  her  husband  as  her  spokesman.’  1 Helpless  deer,  what  ai  e we  but  aprej 


a Fraudcm 


> Ad  baptismum,  matrlmonlum  et  tumuluim  * Non joclferatur  ilia  si  mari‘u’ ,ib  2 g. 


•iperiens  ostendit  ei  non  aquam  sed  sllentium  iracundire  moderari.  — 

lliligenter  cavendum  fccminls  lllustribus  ne  frequenter  exeunt  » Chaloner.  “ One  wdto  delighain  the 
labour  of  the  distafT,  and  beguiles  the  hours  of  labour  with  a song:  her  duties  assume  an  a.r  of  Tirtu 
beauty  when  she  is  busied  at  the  wheel  and  the  spindle  with  her  maids. 
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Howsoever  ’tis  good  to  keep  them  private,  not  in  prison; 

“ d Quisquis  custodit  uxorem  vectibus  et  soris, 

Etsi  sibi  sapiens,  stultus  est,  et  nihil  sapit." 

Read  more  of  this  subject,  Horol,  princ.  lib.  2.  per  totam.  Arnisaeus,  polil. 
Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Bossus  de  mulier.  apparat.  Godefridus  de  Amor.  lib.  2. 
cap.  4.  Levinus  Lemnius,  cap.  54.  de  institut.  Christ.  Barbaras  de  re  uxor.  lib. 
2.  cap.  2.  Franciscos  Patritius  da  institut.  Reipub.  lib.  4.  Tit.  4 et  5.  de 
officio  mariti  et  uxoris,  Christ.  Fonseca,  Amphithcat.  Amor.  cap.  45.  Sam. 
Neander,  etc. 

These  cautions  concern  him;  and  if  by  those  or  his  own  discretion  otherwise 
he  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends  must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdom, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove 
''he  occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one  alone,  or  many, 
to  consider  whom  he  suspects  or  at  what  times,  in  what  places  he  is  most 
incensed,  in  what  companies.  eNevisanus  makes  a question  whether  a young 
physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in  cases  of  sickness,  into  a new  married  man’s 
house,  to  administer  a julep,  a syrup,  or  some  such  physic.  The  Persians  of 
old  would  not  suffer  a young  physician  to  come  amongst  women.  fApollonides 
Cous  made  Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  buried  alive  for  it.  A gaoler  in 
Aristsenetus  had  a fine  young  gentleman  to  his  prisoner;  gin  commiseration  of 
his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but 
he  unkindly  made  him  a cornuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris  a 
stranger,  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command,  but  he  ungently 
stole  away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like  measure  was  offered  to  A As  kino- 
of  Lacedamion,  by  h Aleibiades  an  exile,  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too 
familiar  with  Timea  his  wife,  begetting  a child  of  her,  called  Leotichides : and 
bragging  moreover  when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a son  should 
be  kmg  of  the  Lacedemonians.  If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but 
the  parties  might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them  gently  and 
intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them,  scoff  at,  hate  them,  as  in  such  cases 
commonly  they  do,  tis  a human  infirmity,  a miserable  vexation,  and  they 
should  not  add  grief  to  grief,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please 
and  by  all  means  give  them  content,  by  good  counsel,  removing  such  offensive 
objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome  there  was  a 
temple  erected  by  the  matrons  to  that  Viriplaca  Dea.,  another  to  Venus 
■certicorda,  quee  maritos  uxoribus  reddebat  benevolos,  whither  (if  any  difference 
happened  between  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort : there  they  did 
offer  sacrifice,  a,  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sine  felle,  without  the  mill 
(some  say  the  like  of  Juno  s temple),  and  make  their  prayers  for  coni u mil 
peace,  befoie  some  indifferent  arbitrators  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard 

saeZdeif  “"“I  and  fnd  commonly  composed.  In  our  times  we  want  no 
sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if  use  were  made  of 

them  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called  1 beryllus,  others  a diamond  hath 

to  reconcillm^  A°ihUm.  hVurias;  et  conjugates  invicem  conc’iliare, 

to  leconede  men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  love;  you  may  try  this  when 

you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  these  means  and  cautions  will 
take  place,  I know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such  persons  may 
feo  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  “Turkey  paradise  “ Where 
they  shall  have  as  many  fair  wives  as  they  will  themselves,  with  clear  eyes,  and 

numM  nander-  f n”d  barSw111  W W.  narrow  policy-  .Lib  5 
hue  arte  voti  compos,  &c.  «Exsolvit  vine ill”*olutu^nTflp’mMt°UIIfliii P?sie  n!sl  cum  viro  concumbcrct’ 
Lo‘UKtarCh-  !,ita  cjua  , 1 Eoslnus,  1 o 2nTi  Va  c us  Ub  81  UPravit 

oap.  8.  gen.  dier.  1 Fr.  Rueus  de  geinmls,  1.  2.  cap  8 ct  I < m Aluxnmler  ab  Alexandra,  1 . 4. 

in  can.  habent  ibidem  uxoresquot  voluntcum  oculis  clurhsiinii  m,  Sut,oz,us  Cicogna,  lib.  2.  cap.  15. spiritet 
flxunc  aunt,  t$cc.  Uredenbacchius,  Idem  ct  JJobcmua,  &c.  * q U11(luam  in  aliquem  prater  maritum 
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Buch  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  husbands,”  no  fear,  no  danger  of  being 
cuckolds;  or  else  I would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  " Alphonsus 
to  marry  a deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a blind  woman.  If  this  will  not  help,  let 
them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  °astrologer,  and  see  whether  the 
significators  in  her  horoscope  agree  with  his,  that  they  be  not  in  signis  et  par- 
tibus  odiosc  intuentibus  ant  imperantibus,  sed  mutuo  et  amice  antisciis  et  obc- 
dientibus,  otherwise  (as  they  hold)  there  will  be  intolerable  enmities  between 
them;  or  else  get  him  sigillum  veneris,  a characteristical  seal  stamped  in  the 
day  and  hour  of  V enus,  when  she  is  fortunate,  with  such  and  such  set  woi  ds 
and  charms,  which  Villanovanus  and  Leo  Suavius  prescribe,  ex  sigillis  magicis 
Salomonis,  Ilermetis,  liaguelis,  &c.,  with  many  such,  which  Alexis,  Albertus, 
and  some  of  our  natural  magicians  put  upon  us : ut  mulier  cum  aliquo  adulter- 
are  non  possit,  incide  de  capillis  ejus,  &c.,  and  he  shall  surely  be  giacious  in  all 
women’s  eyes,  and  never  suspect  or  disagree  with  his  own  wife  so  long  as  he 
wears  it.  If  this  course  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be 
had,  they  must  in  the  last  place  sue  tor  a divorce  ; but  that  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  effect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit.  For  as  Felisacus  in  his  Tract  dejusta 
uxore  urgeth,  if  that  law  of  Constantine  the  Great,  or  that  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  concerning  divorce,  were  in  use  in  our  times,  innumcras  ptopemo- 
durn  vidua s haberemus,  et  coelibes  viros,  we  should  have  almost  no  manied 
couples  left.  Try  therefore  those  former  remedies ; or  as  Tertullian  reports  of 
Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eyes,  p because  he  could  not  look  upon  a woman 
without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see  that  which  he  might  not  enjoy , et 
him  make  himself  blind,  and  so  he  shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  ot 
watch  in"  his  wife.  One  other  sovereign  remedy  I could  repeat,  an  especial 
antidote  against  jealousy,  an  excellent  cure,  but  I am  not  now  disposed  to  tell 
it  not  that  like  a covetous  empiric  I conceal  it  for  any  gain,  but  some  other 
reasons,  I am  not  willing  to  publish  it;  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it, 
when  I meet  you  next  I will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it  is  m your  ear.  I h is 

is  the  best  counsel  I can  give;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves, 

may  apply  unto  himself.  In  the  mean  time, du  talem  terns  avertite 

pestem,  qas  the  proverb  is,  from  heresy,  jealousy  and  frenzy,  good  Loul 
deliver  us.  

SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Religious  Melancholy.  Its  object  God;  what  his  beauty  is ; Horn 
it  allures.  The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

That  there  is  such  a distinct  species  of  love  melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever 
yet  doubted  : but  whether  this  subdivision  of  Religious  Melancholy  be 
warrantable,  it  may  be  controverted. 

“ B Pergite  Pierides,  medio  nee  calle  vagantem 
I.inquite  me,  qua  nulla  pedum  vestigia  ducunt, 

Hullu  rotui  currus  testantur  sigua  priores. 

I have  no  pattern  to  follow  as  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man  to  imitate.  No 
physician  hath  as  yet  distinctly  written  of  it  as  ot  the 

is  a most  notable  symptom,  some  a cause,  but  few  a species  ot  hi  . ’ 

Alexander,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  ^ Goidmuus, 
Fuchsius  Plater  Bruel,  Montaltus,  &c.  repeat  it  as  a symptom.  borne 
seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  some  take  upon  them  to  be  prophets, 

n Uxor  c®ca  ducat  maritum  surdum,  Ac.  ° Sc0  Y1’ pro non^os^ct^'&c.  C0'"  “ Ye  gods  avert  such  •» 

P Cap.  40.  Apol.  quod  mulieres  sine  concupisccntia  asp  st\n  conversant  about  religion  and  such  divine 
pestilence  from  the  world.”  r Called  religious  because  i3  f c°l  d^e  of  my  journey,  where  no  footstep, 
objects.  » Grotius.  “ froceed,  ve  muses  nor  l^e  t ■ mm  J > , e nonnulli  opinionibua 

lead  mo,  nn  wheeltracks  Indicate  the  transit  of  Unmet  chariots.^  a sunt  prophet®  et  mspirati  * 

eddicti  sunt,  ct  futura  se  priedicere  urbitruntur.  ur£e<Ueunt. 

Spiritu  suneto,  et  ineipiunt  prophetare,  et  multa  lutuia  pr 
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some  are  addicted  to  new  opinions,  some  foretell  strange  tilings,  de  statu  mundi 
et  Antichristi,  saitli  Gordonius.  Some  will  prophesy  of  the  end  of  the  world  to 
a day  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been  addicted  or 
brought  up;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  xLaurentius  holds.  If 
they  have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in 
conclusion  produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptoms  according 
to  their  several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  yGuianerius  and 
’’'Felix  Plater  put  too  much  devotion,  blind  zeal,  fear  for  eternal  punishment, 
and  that  last  judgment  for  a cause  of  those  enthusiastic  and  desperate  persons : 
but  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  love-melan- 
cholyinto  that  whose  object  iswomen ; and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God. 
Plato,  in  Convivio,  makes  mention  of  two  distinct  furies : and  amongst  our 
Neoterics,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  lib.  1.  pract.  med.  cap.  16.  cap.  de  Melanck. 
doth  expressly  treat  of  it  in  a distinct  specins.  “ a Love  melancholy  (saith  he) 
is  twofold ; the  first  is  that  (to  which  peradventure  some  will  not  vouchsafe 
this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  God  for  their 
object,  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,  ifcc.,  the  other  about  women.” 
Peter  Forestus  in  his  observations  delivereth  as  much  in  the  same  words:  and 
Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3 .frequen tissima  est  ejus  species,  in  qua 
curandd  scepissime  mullum  fui  impeditus ; ’tis  a frequent  disease;  and  they 
have  a ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteus  and  Plato.  b Areteus,  an  old 
author,  in  his  third  book,  cap.  6.  doth  so  divide  love  melancholy,  and  derives 
this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  otherwise.  c Plato 
in  his  Phredrus  hath  these  words,  “ Apollo’s  priests  in  Delphos,  and  at 
Dodona,  in  their  fury  do  many  pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the  Greeks,  but  never 
in  their  right  wits.”  He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he  might;  and  he  that 
shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old,  those  prodigious  effects  of  it  (as  in 
its  place  I will  shew  the  several  furies  of  our  fatidici  dii.  pythonissas,  sibyls, 
enthusiasts,  pseudoprophets,  heretics,  and  schismatics  in  these  our  latter  ages) 
shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  afford  so  much  matter  of 
madness,  so  many  stupendous  symptoms,  as  superstition,  heresy,  schism  have 
brought  out : that  this  species  alone  may  be  paralleled  to  all  the  former,  has  a 
greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous  effects;  that  it  more  besots  and  infa- 
tuates^ men,  than  any  other  above  named  whatsoever,  does  more  harm,  works 
moie  cdsquietness  to  mankind,  and  has  more  crucified  the  souls  of  mortal  men 
(such  hath  been  the  devil  s craft)  than  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth 
famine,  and  all  the  rest. 

Give  me  but  a little  leave,  and  I will  set  beforeyour  eyes  in  brief  a stupendou 
vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly  : a sea  full  of  shelves  and 
rocks,  sands,  gulfs,  euripes  and  contrary  tides,  full  of  fearful  monsters,  uncouth 
shapes,,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  siren  calms,  halcyonian  seas,  unspeak- 
able misery  such  comedies  and  tragedies,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous,  feral  and 
lamentable  fits,  that  I know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided 
or  may  be  believed,  but  that  we  daily  seethe  same  still  practised  in  our  days’ 
iresh  examples,  nova  novitia,  fresh  objects  of  mis.ery  and  madness,  in  this 
kind  that  are  still  represented  unto  us,  abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us  in 
our  bosoms.  ’ 

But  before  I can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errors  and  obliquit  ies  their 
causes,  symptoms,  affections,  &c.,  I must  say  something  necessarily  of  the 


They  ure  still  troubled  for  thcirYna  * i'hiter  c Y-s  ™ M ,SUn,t  ct  timorem  gohcnntc. 

duplex  est:  prims  qua!  ab  aliis  forsnn  non  meretur  tinmen  m .iIel“n<:!"llla  1'r<>tica  vel  quiE  cum  nmore  est, 
proponunt  Deum  ct  idco  nihil  aliud  curant  nut  coYtaiu  Su’  C‘,n'm  q,ltc  I>ro 

'’Alla  rcpcritur  furoris  species  a pinna  vel  ^ sccun  U J r ’ JVj,inl ymilias:  altera  ob  mulieres. 
vent.  c Qni  In  Dclphis' flltIlra  p^.^Tcn n t vntY;  « in  Dud,  w vel  furor  hie 

Oraicia  deferunt,  saui  vorn  exlguu  aut  nulla.  ’ ona  aacu  dotes  fureutcs  quidoin  multa  jocunda 
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object  of  this  love,  God  himself,  what  this  love  is,  how  it  allureth,  whence  it 
proceeds,  and  [which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries  j how  we  mistake,  w under 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eter- 
nity, omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdom,  majesty,  justice,,  mercy,  &c.,  his 
d beauty  is  not  the  least:  one  thing,  saith  David,  have  I desired  ot  the  Lord, 
and  that  I will  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal  xxvii.  4. 
And  out  of  Sion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  Psal. 

1 2 All  other  creatures  are  fair,  1 confess,  and  many  other  objects  do  much 

enamour  us,  a fair  house,  a fair  horse,  a comely  person.  “eI  am  amazed,” 
saith  Austin,  “ when  I look  up  to  heaven  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  express  it?  who  can  suffi- 
ciently commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  appears  m us?  so  fair  a body, 
so  fair  a face,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  lair  and  lovely  to  behold  ; 
besides  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so  labour  and 
be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  shall  we  be  ravished 
with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself?”  If  ordinary  beauty  have  such  a 
prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  fair,  to  draw  the  eyes  and  ears, 
hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectators  unto  it,  to  move  wm,  entice  allure  : 
how  shall  this  divine  form  ravish  our  souls,  which  is  the  fountain  and  quint- 
essence of  all  beauty?  Caelum  pulchrum,  sed  pulchrior  call  fabricator ; it 
heaven  be  so  lair,  the  sun  so  fair,  how  much  fairer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them 
fair  ? “ For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally,  the 

maker  of  them  is  seen,”  Wisd.  xiii.  5.  If  there  be  such  pleasure  m beholding 
a beautiful  person  alone,  and,  as  a plausible  sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  what 
shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  than  all  creatures,  men, 
angels  &c.  fOmnis  pulchritudo  Jlorum,  hominum,  angelorum,  et  rerum 
omnium  pulcherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulchritudmem  collata,  nox  est  et  tenebra , a 
other  beauties  are  night  itself,  mere  darkness  to  this  our  mexph^b  e incom- 
prehensible, unspeakable,  eternal,  infinite,  admirable  and  divine  beauty.  Tins 
lustre  pulchritudo  omnium  pulc/iernma.  This  beauty  and  splendour  of 
divine  majesty,”  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seek  it,  love,  admire  and 
adore  it;  and  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosophers  out  of  those  relics  they 
have  yet  left  of  God’s  image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge a God  • but,  though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  in  admiration  of 
his  boundy  goodness,  to  adore  and  seek  him;  the  magnificence  and  structure 
of  the  wodd  itself,  and  beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  has 

paring  his  head  to  n o ’ . washed  with  milk,  his  lips  as  lilie-s, 

6,  his  eyes  l.ke  doves  on  m « ri^o  gold  Bt  wit.i,  chryUte:  and 

a “contain  of  living  waters,  an 


’ • « VixUnir  divintt  majesraiis.  i Kpist.  48.  1.  4.  quid  est  tota 


d Dens  bonus,  Justus,  pulclier,  Juxta  r'atoncm 

aiderum,  angelorum,  &c.  et  qms  dlgne  laudet  quo  ^ ..  

nares,  genas,  oculos,  lntcllectum,  divlnte  n-ajcstalis.  Aug. 

f orexellUH  Nicct.  lib.  2.  cap.  1 • fucerct  amiuidi  dcsidcrium. 

lipistolus  ct  totam  senpturum,  qu  bus  nobis  suiim  , 

ecriptura  nisi  Epistulu  omnipotent!!*  Dei  ad  ututuiu 
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orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  sweet  scents  of  saffron,  spike,  calamus  and 
cinnamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  incense,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst 
women,  no  spot  in  her,  khis  sister,  his  spouse,  undefiled,  the  only  daughter  of 
her  mother,  dear  unto  her,  fair  as  the  moon,  pure  as  the  sun,  looking  out  as 
the  morning;”  that  by  these  figures,  that  glass,  these  spiritual  eyes  of  con- 
templation, we  might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty,  the  love  be- 
tween his  church  and  him.  And  so  in  the  xlv.  Psalm  this  beauty  of  his  church 
is  compared  to  a “ queen  in  a vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidered  raiment 
of  needlework,  that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty.”  To  incense 
us  further  yet,  1 John,  in  his  apocalypse,  makes  a description  of  that  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  beauty  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it;  “ Likening  it  to  a city 
of  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moon : for  the  Lamb  is  the  light  of 
it,  the  glory  of  God  doth  illuminate  it : to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite 
glory,  beauty,  and  happiness  of  it.”  Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  than  these  crea- 
tures to  which  it  is  compared,  but  that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine 
majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehensions,  “no  tongue  can 
tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,”  as  Paul  saith.  Moses  himself,  Exod.  xxxiii.  1 8. 
when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory,  was  answered  that  he  might  not 
endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  live.  Sensibile  forte  destruit  sensum , 
a strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiom  in  philosophy: 
fulgorem  solis  ferre  non  potes,multo  magis  creatoris;  if  thoucaust  not  endure 
the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fulgor  and  brightness  of  Him  that 
made  the  sun  1 The  sun  itself  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are  but  shadows  of 
it,  ’tis  visio  prcecellens,  as  m Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty  this, 
“ which  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and  moon,  stars,  angels,  gold 
and  silver,  woods,  fair  fields,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold.”  All  thos» 
other  beauties  fail,  vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing;  “n But  this  is 
an  immortal  vision,  a divine  beauty,  an  immortal  love,  an  indefatigable  love  and 
beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we  shall  never  be  tired  nor  wearied,  but  still  the 
more  we  see,  the  more  we  shall  covet  him.”  “ ° For  as  one  saith,  where  this 
vision  is,  there  is  absolute  beauty;  and  where  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same 
fountain  comes  all  pleasure  and  happiness;  neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  hap- 
piness, be  separated  from  his  vision  or  sight,  or  his  vision,  from  beauty, 
pleasure,  happiness.”  In  this  life  we  have  but  a glimpse  of  this  beauty  and 
happiness:  we  shall  hereafter,  as  John  saith,  see  him  as  he  is:  thine  eyes  as 
Isaiah  promiseth,  xxxiii.  17.  “ shall  behold  the  king  in  his  glory,”  then  shall 
we  be  perfectly  enamoured,  have  a full  fruition  of  it,  desire,  p behold  and  love 
him  alone  as  the  most  amiable  and  fairest  object,  or  summum  bonum  or 
chiefest  good.  ’ 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted  • 
and  as  we  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul : for  to 
that  end  were  we  born,  to  love  this  object,  as  qMelancthon  discourseth,  and  to 
enjoy  it.  “ And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our  sum- 
mum  bonum,  or  principal  good,  and  all  other  good  things  for  God’s  sake:  and 
nature  as  she  proceeded  from  it,  would  have  sought  this  fountain;  but  in 
this  infirmity  of  human  nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt  • ” 
and  a man  is  like  that  monster  in  r Plato,  composed  of  a Scylla,  a lion  and’a 
man;  we  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  our  affections-  the 


«t  camporum  pulchritudinem  Solis  et  Luna,  Btellarum  omnmp^  uT  ’ arBcnM>  n<=monim 

immortalis  amor,  indefessus  amor  et  visio.  ° Owriim-  nblSnJ S' ? , , /"’mortalis  haeo  visio, 
1b.  volnptas  ex  codem  fonte  omnisque  beatitndo,  nee  ab  ejus  Mnectu volT  niL  P*h=hr  tudo  divlnl  aspects, 
•eparari  potest.  P I.eon  llaibrcus.  Dubitat  ir  an  In man cTt  n ’ 11  a ToIuPt»te  aspectus 

netur.  q Lib.  de  anima.  Ad  hoc  objeclum atXndum ^ et  frn  md  n,  . 7-n°SCCnd°  an  amando  ‘"mi- 

” hUnC  amuaset  Humana  voluntas,  ut  summum  bonum,  et  carter  Jmomn^eo “orjune^^rd^Reputl 
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world,  and  that  Infinite  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and  ena- 
mour us,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards  God,  seek  him,  or  think  on 
him  as  we  should : we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  rempublicam  cceleslem  cogitare  we- 
cannot  contain  ourselves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing  to  us.  Mar- 
riage, saith  8 Gualter,  detains  many;  “ A thing  in  itself  laudable,  good  and 
necessary,  but  many  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blind  love  ot  it,  have 
quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.  Meat  and  drink 
hath  overcome  as  many,  whilst  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisfy  then  guts, 
and  belly,  than  to  serve  God  and  nature.”  Some  are  so  busied  about  mer- 
chandise to  get  money,  they  lose  their  own  souls,  whilst  covetously  carried,  and 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God;  as  much  we  may  say  of 
honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other  profits  or  plea  sure* 
in  this  life  whatsoever.  “ 4 In  this  world  there  be  so  many  beautiful  objects, 
splendours  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assistance  offriench&ir 
promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  such  an  infinite  co-ipany  of 
pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from  God,  that  we  cannot  look  alter 
him  ” And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  those  prophets  and  apostles  so- 
much  thundered  against,  1 John,  xvii.  15  dehort  us  from ; love .not j*e  wedd^ 
nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world:  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  lo^eo: 
the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.  For  all  that  is  m the  world,  as  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father  b 
and  the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof ; but  he  that  fulfilleth  the 
of  God  abidethfor  ever.  “ No  man,”  saith  our  Saviour,  “can  serve  two  masters, 
but  he  muit  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,"  &o,  bones  vet  males  moves  tom 
Vdmali  faciv.nl  amoves,  Austin  well  infers:  and  this  “‘^"friend ‘thatia 

of  contemplation  SOS  a 7 God  ^ ^ aloft  and  take  him  wings; 

and"ga>e  -4,  fly  up  'to  heaven,  wander  with 

rnentsl  behold  a far  fairer  obje  t,  SU^  ^ tQ  Ms  s;git>  t0  come  into 
him,  he  is  sick  for  love,  Can  . . merry  with  him,  to  enjoy 

his  fair  garden,  to  eat  BJto  tlw  streete  besides  the  gates  in 
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amici  et  obser.ro.  In  °Ficinus’s  words,  “I  exhort  and  beseech  yon,  that  you 
would  embrace  and  follow  this  divine  love  with  all  yourheartsand  abilities,  by 
all  offices  and  endeavours  make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you.”  For 
whom  alone,  saith  dPlotinus,  “ we  must  forsake  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
the  whole  earth,  sea,  land,  and  air,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave- 
all  and  follow  him.” 

Now,  forasmuch  as  this  love  of  God  is  a habit  infused  of  God,  as  e Thomas- 
holds,  1.  2.  qiuest.  23.  “ by  which  a man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and. 
his  neighbour  as  himself,”  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eves,, 
make  clear  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rays,  and  per- 
form those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us,  Deut.  vi.  and  Josh,  xxiii.  “to  love 
God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  to  keep  his  commandments.  In 
this  we  know,  saith  1 John,  c.  v.  2.  we  love  the  childreffiof  God,  when  we  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandments.”  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep, 
his  commandments;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love, 
cap.  iv.  8.  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him;”' 
for  love  pre-supposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  God  himself,  as- 
Leon  Hebreus  delivereth  unto  us,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  fear  ol  God, 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  virtues,  and  charity  itself.  For  if  we- 
love  God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are  re- 
quired at  our  hands,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1 Cor.  xv.  4,  5 ; Ephes  iv  - 
Coloss.  iii. ; Rom.  xii.  We  shall  not  be  envious  or  puffed  up,  or  boast"’ 
disdain,  think  evil,  or  be  provoked  to  anger,  but  suffer  all  things;  endeavour 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.”  Forbear  one  another, 
forgive  one  another,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  perform  all  tliose- 
works  of  mercy,  which  gClemens  Alexandrinus  calls  amoris  etamicilice  imple- 
tionem  et  extentionem,  the  extent  and  complement  of  love;  and  that  not  fo’- 
ffiar  or  worldly  respects,  but  ordine  ad  Deum,  for  the  love  of  God  himself. 
Itas  we  shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured;  but  we  come  short  in  both,  we- 
neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our  love  in  spiritual  things- 
is  too  defective,  m worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  ajar  in  both.  We 
love  the  world  too  much;  God  too  little;  ourneighbournotatall,  or  for  our  own 
ends.  Vulgus  amicitias  militate  probat.  “ The  chief  thing  we  respect  is  our 
commodity ; and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vainglory 
praise  of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by  respects,  not  for  God’s  sake.  We  neither 
know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should.  And  for  these? 
defects,  we  involve  ourselves  into  a multitude  of  errors,  we  swerve  from  this, 
true  love  and  worship  of  God:  which  is  a cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  mise- 
ries; running  into  both  extremes,  we  become  fools,  madmen,  without  sTnTe 
as  now  m the  next  place  I will  show  you. 

tk  Ja  ° /wieS  aTGCted  are  innumerabIe  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of 

nin^nf  L fer  annn+eaI’i and  S°  liaVe  been  iu  a11  Precedent  ages,  from  the  begin- 
safe  T f tue  T d \°  theSe  timeS’  of  a11  sorfcs  and  conditions.  For  method’s 
^ t0f  tW°;f0ld  divM°n>  accordinS  to  those  two  extremes- 
twTarT  df’  \mP  7 and  s"Perstition,  idolatry  and  atheism.  Not  that 
not ln» py,eJcess  otdmne  worship  or  love  of  God;  that  cannot  be,  we  can- 

ant  perfe®°io n in  S f"  00  nT  duty  “ ought'  as  PaPi,ts  k°H  ” have, 
ari  .L  - n'i  k.  : 1 1 ’ ’T'  ess  suPerer°Sate ; when  we  have  all  done,  we- 
knowWI  fit  + avtS-  Bat  because  we  do  aliud  agere,  zealous  without 
k j°  e ge’and  too  solicitous  about  that  which  is  not  necessary,  busyiim  our 
selves  about  impertinent,  needless, idle, aiidvaincemmonie^j^^^ 

?L“aJp.3um  eoiiversns  veils  Insert.  Habitus  A neo  HlPAT!14  ct,rali  oportot  abjlccra 
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■as  tlie  Jews  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  offerings,  incense,  new  moons,  feasts, 
.&c.,  but  Isaiah  taxeth  them,  i.  12,  “ who  required  this  at  your  hands!”  Wo 
have  too  great  opinion  of  our  own  worth,  that  we  can  satisfy  the  law  ; and  do 
more  than  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical  counsels, 
and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others,  which  Bellarmine,  Gregory 
de  Yalentia,  all  their  Jesuits  and  champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in 
rigour  with  them,  some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that 
nothing  could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we 
think,  more  divine  and  sanctified  than  others,  of  a better  mettle,  greater  gifts, 
and  with  that  proud  Pharisee,  contemn  others  in  respect  of  ourselves,  we  are 
better  Christians,  better  learned,  choice  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have 
special  revelation,  perceive  God’s  secrets,  and  thereupon  pi’esume,  say  and  do 
that  many  times  which  is  not  befitting  to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number 
are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnics,  Mahometans,  Jews,  heretics,  1 en- 
thusiasts, divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schismatics.  Zanchius  reduceth 
such  infidels  to  four  chief  sects ; but  I will  insistand  follow  mine  own  intended 
method : all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons,  monks,  hermits,  &c.,  may 
be  ranged  in  this  extreme,  and  fight  under  the  superstitious  banner,  with  those 
rude  idiots,  and  infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the 
■other  extreme  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists, 
hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded 
men,  that  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supreme 
power:  that  have  cauterised  consciences,  or  live  in  a reprobate  sense;  or  such 
desperate  persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be 
many  subdivisions,  diverse  degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  than  other, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms:  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed, 
doting,  and  beside  themselves  for  religion’s  sake.  For  as  'Zanchy  well  dis- 
tinguished and  all  the  world  knows,  religion  is  twofold  true  or  false;  false  is 
that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as  were  of  old,  Greeks,  Romans,  pie- 
sent  Mahometans,  &c.  Timor em  deorum  inanem,  Tully  could  term  it;  or  as 
Zanchy  defines  it,  Ubi  falsi  dii,  aut  falsa  cultu  cohturDeus  when  false  gods 
or  that  God  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  ’tis  a miserable  plague  a torture  ot 
the  soul,  a mere  madness,  Religiosa  insania,  “Meteran  calls  it,  or  insanus 
■error,  as  “Seneca,  a frantic  error;  or  as  Austin,  Insanus  ammi  morbus,  a 
furious  disease  of  the  soul;  insania  omnium  tnsamssima,  a quintessence 
madness ; °for  he  that  is  superstitious  can  never  be  quiet  Tis  proper  to  man 
.alone,  uni  superbia,  avaritia,  superstitio,  saith  Pirn.  lib.  7.  cap.  ^ 
post  svvit  de  future,  which  wrings  his  soul  for  the  present,  a.d  «.tk 
greatest  misery  belongs  to  mankind,  a perpetual  servitude  a slavey,  * 
timore  timor,  a heavy  yoke,  the  seal  of  damnation,  an  intolerable  bui  den.  I y 
thaHr"  petitions  are' still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  them^  w* 
auguries,  prodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vam  works,  unproStable  laborna, 
as  qBoterus  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipite  versantur  : enemies  to  God  and  t 
themselves.  In  a word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  Religio  Deum 
destruit  superstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  I rue  region, 
ubiverus  Deus  ver'e  colitur,  where  the  true  God  is  truly  worshipped,  is  the  way 
do  heaven,  the  mother  of  virtues,  love,  fear,  devotion,  obedience,  kmovled  e . 
It  rears  the  dejected  soul  of  man,  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries,  pern 
motions  which  this  world  affords,  it  is  a sole  ease,  an  unspeakable  comfort,  a 
sweet  reposal,  Jugum  suave,  et  levc,  a light  yoke,  an  an 

adds  courage,  boldness,  and  begets  generous  spints:  t£  ««  Ida, 

persecute,  and  that  bloody  Licto . , or  sergeant  be  ready  to  maity  r them,  au 
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cut  morere  (as  in  those  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  put  in 
practice,  as  you  may  read  in  Eusebius  and  others),  though  enemies  be  now  ready 
to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproar,  TSi fractus  illabalur  orbis,  impavidos  ferient 
mince,  though  heaven  should  fill  on  his  head,  he  would  not  be  dismayed.  But 
as  a good  Christian  prince  once  made  answer  to  a menacing  Turk,  facile!  scele- 
rata  liominum  arma  contemnit,  qui Dei preesidio  tutus  est:  or  as  sPhalaris  writ 
to  Alexander  in  a wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemy  could  terrify  him,  for 
that  he  trusted  in  God.  Si  Deus  nobiscum , quis  contra  nos?  In  all  calami- 
ties, persecutions  whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2 Sam.  ii.  22,  he  will  sing  with 
him,  “ the  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  tower 
and  horn  of  my  salvation,”  &c.  In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  xlvi.  1. 
“ God  is  my  hope  and  help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  I will  not  therefore  fear,” 
<tc.,  ’tis  a fear  expelling  fear ; he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  full  of  hope, 
which  is  (saith  t Austin)  vita  vitae  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope 
of  immortality,  the  sole  comfort  of  our  misery:  otherwise,  as  Paul  saith,  we 
of  all  others  were  most  wretched,  but  this  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our 
hearts  in  all  miseries;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  devil,  the  author 
of  lies;  but  this  is  from  God  himself,  as  Lucian,  that  Antiochian  priest,  made 
his  divine  confession  in  "Eusebius,  Auctor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is  the 
author  of  our  religion  himself,  his  word  is  our  rule,  a lantern  to  us,  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  plays  upon  our  hearts  as  so  many  harpstrings,  and  we 
are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  brain,  heart,  will,  understanding, 
soul  itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  to  turn  compositum,  all  is  mad  and  dotes: 
now  for  the  extent,  as  I say,  the  world  itself  is  the  subject  of  it  (to  omit  that 
grand  sin  of  atheism),  all  times  have  been  misaffected,  past,  present,  “ there 
is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest,”  &c.  A 
lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider,  how  many  myriads  of  men  this  idolatry  and 
superstition  (for  that  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted  by 
this  blind  zeal,  which  is  religion’s  ape,  religion’s  bastard,  religion’s  shadow, 
false  glass.  For  where  God  hath  a temple,  the  devil  will  have  a chapel  : 
where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  devil  will  have  his  oblations : where  God  hath 
ceremonies,  the  devil  will  have  his  traditions : where  there  is  any  religion,  the 
devil  will  plant  superstition;  and  ’tis  a pitiful  sight  to  behold  and  read,  what 
tortures,  miseries,  it  hath  procured,  what  slaughter  of  souls  it  hath  made,  how 
it  rageth  amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Bomans, 
uscans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  &c.  Britannia  jam  hodie  celebrat  tarn 
at lomte,  saith  Pliny,  tantis  ceremoniis  (speaking  of  superstition)  ut  dedissePer- 
m videripossit.  The  Britons  are  so  stupendlysuperstitious  in  their  ceremonies 
that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  read  in  Pausanias 
alone  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues,  so  curiously  made  with  such 
lnhnite  cost  and  charge,  amongst  these  old  Greeks,  such  multitudes  of  them 
and  frequent  varieties,  as  yGerbelius  truly  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and 
never  enough  wonder  at  it;  and  thank  God  withal,  that  by  the  light  of  the 
Gospei,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from  that  slavish  idolatry  in  these  our  days. 

if  it  heretofore,  almosfc  m all  countries,  in  all  places,  superstition  hath  blinded 

the  hearts  of  men;  m all  ages  what  a small  portion  hath  the  true  church  ever 
S*.  JJlvlsuni  vnperium  cum  Jove  Daemon  habcP  The  patriarchs  and 

tot  alf “f  them  6 Ta+  in  reSpeCt’  °hrist  and  his  apostles,  and 

flnrd  -ii  f ’ neither- . Int0  what  straits  hath  it  been  compinged,  a little 
flock ! how  hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  herself,  ei  roy  ignorance 
aibansm,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most 

nnlu  vi‘i  non  innumcris  kioHs'ust'l  efci-ta  ^'unhimTunc  tetnmiri'u  3‘  I y Llb'  dcscriPt.  Gra-c. 
et  ciudclis  1 j rannidis  Satan  cx-viilt.  1 “ The  devil  divides  theZi'l^  potenti* 
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Avise,  .discreet,  and  understanding  men,  philosophers,  dynasts,  monarchs,  all 
were  involved  and  overshadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  than  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness. “Adeo  ignara  superstitio  mentes  hominum  depravat,  et  nonnunquam- 
sapientum  aninios  Iransversos  agit.  At  this  present,  quota  pars!  How  small 
a part  is  truly  religious!  How  little  in  respect!  Divide  the  Avorld  into  six 
parts,  and  one,  or  not  so  much,  is  Christians;  idolaters  and  Mahometans  pos- 
sess almost  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Magellanica.  The  kings  of  China,  great 
Cham,  Siam,  and  Borneo,  Pegu,  Deccan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  &c.,  are  gentiles, 
idolaters,  and  many  other  petty  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  negro  princes  in  Africa,  all  Terra  Australis  incognita,, 
most  of  America,  pagans,  differing  all  in  their  several  superstitions;  and  yet  alL 
idolaters.  The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turk’s  domi- 
nions in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barbary,  and  his  territories- 
in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco,  &c.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Per- 
sia, Avith  most  of  their  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans. 
See  how  the  devil  rageth:  those  at  odds,  or  differing  among  themselves,, 
some  for  bAli,  some  Enbocar,  for  Acmor,  and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctors, 
Mahomet’s  successors,  and  are  subdivided  into  seventy-two  inferior  sects,  as- 
cLeo  Afer  reports.  The  Jews,  as  a company  of  vagabonds,  are  scattered  over 
all  parts;  Avhose  story,  present  estate,  progress  from  time  to  time,  is  fully  set 
down  by  dMr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  comment  on  the- 
creed.  A fifth  part  of  the  Avorld,  and  hardly  that,  now  professeth  CHItlST, 
but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
sound  part  to  be  found,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Px-esby  ter  John,  in 
A frica,  lord  of  those  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a Chris- 
tian, but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies,  such 
liberty,  such  a mixture  of  idolatry  and  paganism,  ethat  they  keep  little  more 
than  a bai'e  title  of  Christianity.  They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend 
fastings,  divorce  as  they  Avill  themselves,  &c.,  and  as  the  papists  call  on  the- 
Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didymus  before  Christ.  f The  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church  is  rent  from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have  four  chief 
pati’iarchs,  so  have  they  four  subdivisions,  besides  those  Nestorians,  Jacobins, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.,  scattered  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
&c.,  Greece,  Walachia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Illyricum,  Scla- 
vonia,  Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,  Bascia,  and  a sprinkling  amongst  the  Tartam, 
the  Prussians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great  duke’s  (czar’s)  subjects,  are 
part  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  still  Christians:  but  as  gone  saith,  temporis 
successu  multas  illi  addiderunt  superstiliones.  In  process  of  time  they  have 
added  so  many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi-christians  than  otherwise. 
That  which  remains  is  the  Western  Church  Avith  us  in  Europe,  but  so  eclipsed 
with  several  schisms,  heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  Avhere 
to  find  it.  The  papists  have  Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  Frauce, 
Poland,  and  a sprinkling  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  America,  they  hold  all 
that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  Hispania  Nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.  In 
the  East  Indies,  the  Philippime,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacca,  Zelan, 
Ormus,  &c.,  which  the  Portuguese  got  not  long  since,  and  those  land-leaping 
jesuits  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yearly  letters;  in 
Africa  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa,  Mombaze,  &c.,  and  some  feAV  towns,  they 
drive  out  one  supei'stition  with  another.  Poland  is  a receptacle  of  all  religions, 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (noAv  protected  in  Transylvania  and 
Poland)  Arrians,  anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  Avell  as  in  some  German  cities- 
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c -p.  et  dcinceps.  c Titelmannus.  Maginus.  Bredenbachius.  I r.  Aluareslus,  Itin.  de  Abyss  mis.  Uiroi* 

poluni  vescuntur  votarii,  utjuis  mento  tentis  dorm  hint,  &c.  t Hredenbachius  «Jod.  a Meggcn. 
I’assovinus  llcrbasteiii,  Plugin.  J-).  !■  IoUIut,  Jovius,  ilacluit,  Purchus,  &c.,  of  their  ct rors. 
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Scandia  is  Christian,  but  hDamianus  A -Goes,  the  Portugal  knight,  complains, 
so  mixed  with  magic,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be  as  well  counted 
idolaters : what  Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a like  nation,  is  verified  in  them, 
’A  people  subject  to  superstition,  contrary  to  religion.”  And  some  of  them 
.as  about  Lapland  and  the  Pilapians,  the  devil’s  possession,  to  this  day,  Miser  a 
hcec  gens  (saith  mine  kauthor)  Satance  hactcnus  possessio — et  quod  maxim e 
mirandum  et  dolendum,  and  which  is  to  be  admired  and  pitied;  if  any  of  them 
be  baptised,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  die  within  seven  or 
nine  days  after,  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  Christi- 
■anity,  but  worship  still  the  devil,  who  daily  appears  to  them.  In  their  idola- 
trous courses,  Gaudentibus  diis  patriis  quos  religiose  colu/it,  Ac.  Yet 
■are  they  very  superstitious,  like  our  wild  Irish:  though  they  of  the  better 
note,  the  kings  ot  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be 
Lutherans ; the  remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  in  Germany  equally  mixed. 
And  yet  the  emperor  himself,  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes 
electors,  are  most  part  professed  papists.  And  though  some  parts  of  France 
and  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  half  the  cantons  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  than  the  rest,  yet  at  odds  amongst  them- 
■selves,  not  free  from  superstition.  And  which  ‘Brochard,  the  monk,  in  his 
-description  ot  the  Holy  Land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greek  church,  and 
showed  their  errors,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis  multce  irrepse- 
rint  stultitice,  I say  God  grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church.  As  a dam 
•of  water  stopped  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doth  superstition.  I 
j^y  nothing  of  Auabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  Ac. 
Theie  is  superstition  in  our  prayers,  often  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter 
contentions,  invectives,  persecutions,  strange  conceits,  besides  diversity  of 
■opinions,  schisms,  factions,  Ac.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  cap.  xlii.  v.  7.)  said  to 
Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  and  his  two  friends,  “ his  wrath  was  kindled  against 
t lem,  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things  that  were  right we  may  iustlv 
■ot  these  schismatics  and  heretics,  how  wise  soever  in  their  own  conceits  non 
■recte  loquuntur  de  Deo , they  speak  not,  they  think  not,  they  write  not  well  of 
God  and  as  they  ought  _ And  therefore,  Quid  queeso,  mi  Dorpi,  as  Erasmus 
concludes  to  Dorpius,  fusee  Theologis  faciamus , aut  quid  preceris,  nisi  forte 
Jidelem  medicum,  qui  cerebro  medeatur?  What  shall  we  wish  them  but  sanam 
mentem,  and  a good  physician?  But  more  of  their  differences,  paradoxes, 
opinions,  mad  pranks,  in  the  symptoms : I now  hasten  to  the  causes. 

•Subsect  II.—  Causes  of  Religious  melancholy.  From  the  devil  by  miracles 
apparitions , oracles  His  instruments  or  factors,  politicians,  Priests,  Im- 
postors, Heretics,  blind  guides.  In  them  simplicity,  fear,  blind  zeal,  igno- 
rance, solitariness,  curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  presumption,  $c.  his  engines 
Justing,  solitariness,  hope,  J ear,  §c.  y ’ 

We  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  “Devil  ran<mth  abroad  like  » 
»anng  h„n,  stm  seeking  whom  he  may  devour:"  and  as  iS  severaHW^ 

iw  f”S1,lV'!  d<mces  hegoeth  about  to  seduce  us;  sometimes’ lie 
•transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light;  and  is  so  cunning  that  he  s able 
•if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He  will  be  wonThinnerl  ns  m V1  l 
nmee  f.  and  is  so  adored  by  the  heathen,  and  esteemed  A u d StetioS 

as  DanZ^rir-  f °‘°  abuse  or  emulate  God’s Xy 

mus  adds,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  whatso- 

"SHr?  ~ 11  adt-ers;;  kBotemrdu.  do  Mn*ia. 
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ever  else  belongs  to  tlie  worship  of  God,  to  be  clone  likewise  unto  him,  similis 
erit  altissimo,  and  by  this  means  infatuates  the  world,  deludes,  entraps,  and 
destroys  many  a thousand  souls.  Sometimes  by  dreams,  visions  (as  God  to 
Moses  by  familiar  conference),  the  devil  in  several  shapes  talks  with  them : in 
the  p Indies  it  is  common,  and  in  China  nothing  so  familiar  as  apparitions,  in- 
spirations, oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles,, 
sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was 
Apollo  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Xo7/wos,  pest  if  er  et  malorum  depulsor),  raising  wars, 
seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their  consciences,  driving  them  to  despair, 
terrors  of  mind,  intolerable  pains;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  fair 
means,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare 
not  do’othenvise  than  adore  him,  do  as  he  will  have  them,  they  dare  not  offend, 
him.  And  to  compel  them  more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  “qlie  sends  and 
cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits  (as  Cyprian  saith),  torments  and  terrifies 
their  souls,  to  make  them  adore  him : and  all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to- 
divert  them  from  true  religion  to  superstition:  and  because  he  is  damned  him- 
self, and  in  an  error,  he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  error's,  and 
be  damned  with  him.  The  primum  mobile,  therefore,  and  first  mover  of  all 
superstition,  is  the  devil,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  principal  agent, 
who  in  a thousand  several  shapes,  after  diverse  fashions,  with  several  engines, 
illusions  and  by  several  names  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in 
several  places  and  countries,  still  rejoicing  at  their  falls.  “ All  the  world  over 
before  Christ’s  time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  souls  of  men  m most 
slavish  subjection  (saith  rEusebius)  in  diverse  forms,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices, 
till  Christ’s  coming,”  as  if  those  devils  of  the  air  had  shared  the  earth  amongst 
them  which  the  Platonists  held  for  gods  ( 3 Ludus  deorum  sumus ),  and  were 
our  governors  and  keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites  orders, 
names  of  which  read  Wierus  de  preestigiis  deemonum,  kb.  1.  cap.  5.  btrozius, 
Cicogua,  and  others;  Adonided  amongst  the  Syrians : Adramalech  amongst 
the  Capernaites,  Asinise  amongst  the  Emathites ; Astartes  with  the  bidomans  , 
Astaroth  with  the  Palestines;  Dagon  with  the  Philistines  ; Tartary  with  the 
llantei  • Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites:  Bell  the  Babylonians,  Beelzebub 
and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites;  Apsis,  Isis,  and  Osiris  amongs 
the  ./Egyptians ; Apollo  Pytliius  at  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma,  Erythra ; 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  Y enus  at  Cyprus,  J uno  at  Carthage,  Aesculapius  at  Epidaur  u , 
Diina  at  Ephesus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c.  And  even  m these  our  days  both 
hi  the  East1  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c.,  what  strange 
idols  in  what  prodigious  forms,  with  what  absurd  ceremonies  are  they  adoied 
What  strange  sacraments,  like  ours  of  Baptism  and  the  Lords  Supper,  what 

^XLples.  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in  3 4 ^ and 

tUt  landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuit  relate,  lib.  5.  cap.  6,  4,  tLc.,  ana 
host  the  devillmitated  the  Ark  and  the  children  of  Israel's  coming  out  of 

ACOSsahdo  "ng  kiidls  of  gL« 

ZXL"te7randy we  in  our  Ees,  how  those  witty  Chinese  pe. 


mag.  lib.  3.  cap.  ..  — 
u lab.  4.  cap.  8.  tic  prapar.  evangel. 
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spicacious  in  all  other  things  should  be  so  gulled,  so  tortured  with  superstition, 
so  blind  as  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  But  it  is  no  marvel,  when  we  see 
all  out  as  great  effects  amongst  Christians  themselves ; how  are  those  Ana- 
baptists, Arians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest,  miserably  infatuated  ! Mars, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  JEsculapius,  have  resigned  their  interest,  names,  and 
offices  to  St.  George, 

“x(Maxime  bellornm  rector,  quem  nostra  juventus 
Pro  Mavorte  colit.)" 

St.  Christopher,  and  a company  of  fictitious  saints,  Venus  to  the  Lady  of 
Loretto.  And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  diverse 
offices,  persons,  places,  so_  have  they  saints,  as  yLavater  well  observes  out  of 
Lactantius,  mutato  nomine  tanlum,  ’tis  the  same  spirit  or  devil  that  deludes 
them  still.  The  manner  how,  as  I say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrors, 
affrights,  punishments.  In  a word,  fair  and  foul  means,  hope  and  fear. 
“ How  often  hath  J upiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  in 
* Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected?” 

“aDii  multa  neglect!  dederunt 
Hesperise  mala  luctuosre." 


to  terrify  them,  to  arouse  them  up,  and  the  like:  see  but  Livy,  Dionysius 
Halicarnassseus,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  * Polybius,  before  the 
battle  of  Canute,  prodigiis,  signis,  ostentis,  templa  cuncta,  privates  etiam  cedes 
scatebant.  (Eneus  reigned  in  EEtolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  Diana 
with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana),  she  sent  a wild  boar, 
insolitce  magmtuclinis,  qui  terras  et  homines  misere  depascebatur,  to  spoil  both 
men  and  country,  which  was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in 
the  Life  of  Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  at  the  sie^e  of 
Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy,  was  overthrown  by  Proserpina,  for  neglecting  of  her 
holy  day.  She  appeared  in  a vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the  night.  Cras  inquit 
tybicmem  Libicum  cum  tybicine  Pontico  commitlam  (“to-morrow  I will  cause  a 
contest  between  a Lybian  and  a Pontic  minstrel),”  and  the  day  following  this 
enigma  was  understood;  for  with  a great  south  wind  which  came  from  Lybia 
she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates’  army.  What  prodigies  and  miracles' 
dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  old  at  Delphos’ 
Dodona,  Trophonius  Denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
Egyph  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c. ; what  strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo 
and  Hlsculapms  ? Juno’s  image  and  that  of  b Fortune  spake,  c Castor  and 
PoUux  fought  in  person  for  the  Romans  against  Hannibal’s  army,  as  Pallas, 
Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greeks  and  Trojans,  &c.  Amongst  our  pseudo-catholics 
nothing  so  familiar  as  such  miracles;  how  many  cures  done  by  our  Lady  of 
Loretto  at  Sichem ! of  old  at  our  St.  Thomas’s  shrine,  &c.  d St.  Sabine  was 
seen  to  fight  for  Arnulphus,  duke  of  Spoleto.  6 St.  George  fought  in  person 
for  John  the  Bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the  Castilians ; St.  James  for  the 
Spaniards  m America.  In  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  where  Edward  the 

to  fi?ht  pm?,’  WaSf°!!ed ^ the  Scots>  St-  M^us’ arm  was  seen 

to  fi0ht  (if  Hector  Boethius  doth  not  impose),  that  was  before  shut  up  in  a 

sfiver  capcase;  another  time,  in  the  same  author,  St.  Magnus  fought  for  them 

Sr^tT8’  re;elati°nS’mirac1^  n0t  ofthe  legend,  out 

Jesuits’  Liters  P h7rme3  T the  Indies’  and  at  ho“e  read  the 

jllZ  ffters>  Hibadeneira,  Thurselinus,  Acosta,  Lippomanus,  Xaverius 
Ignatius’  Lives,  &c.,  and  tell  me  what  difference  ? '3, 

is  ordinary  instruments  or  factors  which  he  usetli,  as  God  himself  did 

^rth.S“p^.®tufis.  cap°0greatjPolydr  VtaWl°d  onr  worshjp  as  If  ho 
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good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  prophets,  to  the  establishing  of  his 
■church,  * are  politicians,  statesmen,  priests,  heretics,  blind  guides,  impostors, 
pseudo-prophets,  to  propagate  his  superstition.  And  first  to  begin  of  politicians, 
it  hath  ever  been  a principal  axiom  with  them  to  maintain  religion  or  supersti- 
tion, which  they  determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them 
seems  best,  they  make  religion  mere  policy,  a cloak,  a human  invention,  nihil 
•CEque  valet  acl  vegcndos  vulgi  animos  ac  superstitio , as 1 acitus  and  Tully  hold. 
Austin  l.  4.  dc  civitat.  Dei  c.  9.  censures  Scsevola  saying  and  acknowledging 
expedire  civitates  religione  falli,  that  it  was  a fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived 
by  religion,  according  to  the  diverb,  Si  mundus  vult  decvpi,  decipiatuv,  if  the 
■world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,  ’tis  good  howsoever  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection. ’Tis  that  k Aristotle  and  1 Plato  inculcate  in  their  politics,  “ Religion 
neglected,  brings  plagues  to  the  city,  opens  a gap  to  all  naughtiness.  lis 
that  which  all  our  late  politicians  ingeminate.  Oromerus,  l.  2.  pol.  hist. 
JBoterus,  l.  3.  cle  incrementis  vvbium.  Clapmarius,  l.  2.  cap.  9.  de  Arcanis  i erurn- 
vub.  cap.  4.  lib.  2.  polit.  Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a prince  by  all  means  to 
counterfeit  religion,  to  be  superstitious  in  show  at  least,  to  seem  to  be  devout, 
frequent  holy  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests,  as 
Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such  law-makers  were  and  did,  non  ut  hisjidem  habeant, 
sed  utsubditos  religiunis  metufacilius  in  officio  contineant.  to  keep  people  m 
obedience.  m Nam  naturaliter  (as  Cardan  writes),  lex  Christiana  lex  est  pietatis, 
justitice,jidei,  simplicitatis,  &c.  But  this  error  of  liis,  Innocentius  Jentilettus, 
a French  lawver,  theorem.  9.  comment.  1.  deRehg.  and  Thomas  Bozius  m his 
book  de  minis  gentium  et  Regnorum  have  copiously  confuted.  Many  politicians 
I dare  not  deny,  maintain  religion  as  a true  means,  and  sincerely  speak  ot  it 
without  hypocrisy,  are  truly  zealous  and  religious  themselves.  Justice  and 
religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of  a well-governed  common- 
wealth • but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavel ians,  counterfeits  only  for  political 
.ends  • for  solus  rex  (which  Campanula,  cap.  18.  atheismi  tnumphati  observes), 
as  amongst  our  modem  Turks,  reipub.  Finis,  as  knowing  magnum  ejus  m 
.animos  imperium;  and  that,  as  °Sabellicus  delivers,  “ A man  without  religion 
is  like  a horse  without  a bridle.”  No  way  better  to  curb  than  superstition,  to 
terrify  men’s  consciences,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe:  they  make  new  laws, 
statutes  invent  new  religions,  ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  then 
ends.  P Hcec  enim  ( religio ) si  falsa  sit , dummodo  vera  credatwr, amrmrum 
ferociam  domat,  libidines  coercet,  subditos  prmcipi  obsequentes  efficit.  Iheie- 
fore  fsaith  r Polybius  of  Lycurgus),  “did  he  maintain  ceremonies,  not  that  he 
was  superstitious  himself,  but  that  he  perceived  mortal  men  moreapttoembmee 
paradoxes  than  aught  else,  and  durst  attempt  no  evil  things  fo^Tfeai 
Sods  ” This  was  Zamolcus’s  stratagem  amongst  the  Thracians,  Numa  s P > 
when  he  said  he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  Algeria,  and  that  of  Sertonus 
with  a hart-  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving  them  from  the 
gods  • or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen  we 
observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  laws  dictated, 
sacra  by  Jupiter  himself.  So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  laws  to  the  ange 
Gabriel^by  whose  direction  he  gave  out  they  were  made  Caligula  m Uio 
feimed  himself  to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux  and  many  such  vlml 
kept  those  Romans  under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  |^  d^sP^d.  cap  11 
is!  were  Religione  maxvme  mod,  most  superstitious) : and  did  cuib  the  pec p 

B Religion,  as  tlicy  liold,  is  policy,  invented  alone  |“keep^ 
moventur.  5.  in  Verretn.  ^ nms™,am  pestem  in  civiiatem  infer.,  omnnnn 

•oportet  esse  Decs.  1 10.  de  h PtolonieUm  quadripurt.  o 1 e 

^celerum  fene.stram  aperit.  * p vnuimw.  dial.  62.  deoraculis.  q If  a religio 

O Homo  sine  rcligionc,  ..cut  cqnns  sine  flamo. 
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more  by  this  means,  than  by  force  of  arms,  or  severity  of  human  laws.  Sola 
plebecula  earn  agnoscebat  (saith  Vauinus,  dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admirandis  naturce 
, arcanis ) speaking  of  religion,  qiue  facile  decipitur , magnates  vero  et  philosop/u 
aiequaquam,  your  grandees  and  philosophers  had  no  such  conceit,  sed  ad 
imperii  confoy matiodem  et  amplificationem  quam  sine  prcctextu  religionis  tueri 
s ton  poterant;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  much,  Philo- 
sophers especially,  animadvertebant  hi  semper  hcec  esse  fabellas,  attamen  ob 
uneturn  publicce potestatis  silere  cogebantur,  they  were  still  silent  for  fear  of  laws, 
kc.  To  this  end  that  Syrian  Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in 
the  East  amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  thesoul,as  Trismegistus 
•did  in  Egypt,  with  a many  of  feigned  gods.  ThoseFrench  and  Briton  Druids 
in  the  West  first  taught,  saith  tCassar,  non  inter  ire  animus  (that  souls  did  not 
•die),  “but  after  death  to  go  from  one  to  another,  that  so  they  might  encourage 
them  to  virtue.”  ’Twas  for  a politic  end,  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  upoets 
feigned  those  Elysian  fields,  their  ^Eacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  their 
infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery  Phlegethons,  Pluto’s  kingdom, 
•and  variety  of  torments  after  death.  Those  that  had  done  well,  went  to  the 
Elysian  fields,  but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus,and  to  that  burning  lake  of  xhell  with 
file  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.  ’Tis  this  which  y Plato  labours 
for  in  his  Phsedon,  et  9.  de  rep.  The  Turks  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set 
down  rewards,  and  several  punishments  for  every  particular  virtue  and  vice, 
when  they  persuade  men,  that  they  that  die  in  battle  shall  go  directly  to 
lieaven,  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sorts  (much  like 
our  papistical  purgatory),  for  a set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as 
appears  by  that  tract  which  J ohn  Baptista  Alfaqui,  that  Mauritanian  pi'iest, 
now  turned  Christian,  hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoi'an.  After 
a man’s  death  two  black  angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come 
to  him  to  his  grave  and  punish  him  for  his  precedent  sins;  if  he  lived  well, 
they  torture  him  the  less ; if  ill,  per  indesinentes  cruciatus  ad  diem  judicii,  they 
incessantly  punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgment.  Nemo  viventium  qui  ad 
■horum  mentionem  non  tot  us  horretet  contremiscit,  the  thought  of  this  crucifies 
them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spend  their  days  in  fasting  and 
prayer,  ne  mala  hcec  contingant,  &c.  A Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus, 
■lib.  1.  cap.  28.  called  Senex  de  Montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe,  found  a convenient  place 
in  a pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hills,  in  “ * which  'he  made  a delicious 


park  full  of  odoriferous  flowers  aud  fruits,  and  a palace  of  all  worldly  contents,” 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  music,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  ike.,  and 
•chose  out  a certain  young  man,  whom  with  a aso;  oriferous  potion  he  so 
benumbed,  that  he  perceived  nothing : “ and  so  fast  asleep  as  he  was,  caused 
him  to  be  conveyed  into  this  fair  garden where  after  he  had  lived  awhile 
in  all  such  pleasures  a sensual  man  could  desire,  “ bHe  cast  him  into  a sleep 
■again,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might  tell  others  he 
had  been  in  Paradise.”  The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  means  brought 
his  people  to  subjection.  Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
•tures,  and  to  be  believed  necessary  by  Christians:  so  cunningly  can  the  devil 
•and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge  the  like, 
to  circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.  Many  such  tricks  and 
impostures  are  acted  by  politicians,  in  China  especially,  but  with  what  effect 
I will  discourse  in  the  symptoms. 


t Ub.  16.  belli  GalUci.  Ut  metu  mortis  neglecto,  nd  virtutem  incitarent  “ De  his  lege  Lucinnam  de  luctu 
T.0!!!','  “omer-  Odyss.  1 1.  X ire.  ain.  G x liarathco  sulfa  re  et  tlamnia  stagnante  tEtennmi  dcnnrgebantur 
a 'A3-  dc  repub.  omuls  Institutio  adolesccntum  eo  referem  a ut  de  deo  bene  sentient  ob  commune  bonnm 
• •uterus.  Citra  aquam,  viridurium  plantavit  mn.\imnm  et  puleherrimum,  floribus  odoriferis  et  suavibus 

5.?“"™’  o , 1’.0tn,n  'ffudam  dedit  quo  inescaius  et  gravi  sopore  oppresses.  In  vnklaiimn  interim 

m ivl  &,C-  . t'1,'R;  ,U'rm“  l'°tum  bibendum  e.slitbuit.et  sic  extra  Puradisum  reuuxP 

•at  cum  evigilaret,  sopore  solute,  o.c. 
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Next  to  politicians,  if  I mu/  distinguish  them,  are  some  of  our  priests  (who 
make  religion  policy),  if  not  far  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes 
and  statesmen  themselves.  Carnificinam  exercent,  one  saith  they  tyrannise 
over  men’s  consciences  more  than  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly  for 
their  commodity  and  gain  ; Religionum  enim  omnium  abusus  (as  Postellus 
holds),  qucestus  scilicet  sacrificum  in  causa  est:  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to 
maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are 
their  chief  supporters : what  have  they  not  made  the  common  people  believe! 
Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things ; what  devices,  traditions,  cere- 
monies, have  thev  not  invented  in  all  ages  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to  enrich 
themselves!  Qaibus  quoestui  sunt  capti  super stitione  ammi,  as  Livy  saith. 
Those  Egyptian  priests  of  old  got  all  the  sovereignty  into  their  hands,  and 
knowin"  as  eCurtius  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficacius  multitudmem  regit  quam 
superstitio:  melius  vatibus  quhm  ducibus  parent,  vand  religione capti,  etiam 
impotentes  fcemince;  the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than  captains, 
and  nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  than  blind  zeal  to  lule  a 
multitude;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is  incredible  to  rela  e 
All  nations  almost  have  been  besotted  in  this  kind;  amongst  our  Britons  and 
old  Gauls  the  Druids;  magi  in  Persia;  philosophers  m Greece;  Chaldean 
amongst  the  Oriental;  Braehmanni  in  India;  Gymnosophists  m Ethiopia;  the 
Turditanes  in  Spain  ; Augurs  in  Rome,  have  insulted ; Apollo  s priests  in 
Greece,  Phsebades  and  Pythonissae,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasms  ^raP  L 
arius  and  his  companions;  now  mahometan  and  pagan  priests,  what  can  th  y 
not  effect!  How  do  they  not  infatuate  the  world?  Acleo  ubique  (as  Scaliger 
writes  of  the  mahometan  priests),  turn  gentium  turn  locorum,gens 
ministra  vulgi  secat  spes  ad  ea  quae  ipsi  Jingunt  comma  so  cunningly  can 
they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  countries.”  But  above  all  other, 
that  hi"h  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  superstitious  biood, 
the  bull blowing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  West,  that  three-headed 
Cerberus  hath  played  his  part.  “ g Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  rnei  e policy 
r state  wholly  composed  of  superstition  and  wit,  and  needs  nothing  but  wit  and 
Buperetitinn  to  maintain  it,  that  useth  colleges  and  religious  houses  to  as  good 
ZpoTas  forts  and  castles,  and  doth  more  at  this  day”  by  a company  of 
Lrihhlincr  Darasites  fiery-spirited  friars,  zealous  anchorites,  hypocritical  con 
lessors  and  those  pretorian  soldiers,  his  Janissary  Jesuits,  and  that  dissociable 
society  as  h Langius  terms  it,  postremus  diaboli  conatus  et  sceculi  excrementm  , 
society,  as  .h  fore  f''jnt  of  the  battle,  will  have  a monopoly  of  and 

tttoTsIll  other  learning,  but  domineer  in  divinity/  Excipiuntsoli  totiusvuinera 

I SffSht  alone  almost  (for  the  rest  are  but  pSl 

’ ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies.  What  pov  er  ot  pin 

0 r.ib.  1.  de  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7.  d Lib.  4 Ltb.  . ^ sustaiu  tlie  brunt  of  every  battle, 

jonsult  doprinc.  inter  provlnc.  Europ  1 eucian.  j 
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the  Romans,  of  the  Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are 
preferred  to  be  cardinals,  and  the  baddest  man  amongst  the  cardinals  is 
chosen  to  be  pope,”  that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infidels 
and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think  and  believe;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ  to 
be  fables  and  impostures,  of  heaven  and  hell,  day  of  judgment,  paradise, 
immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all, 

“lRiimores  vacui,  verbaque  mania, 

Et  par  sollicito  fabula  somnio.*’ 

“Dreams,  toys,  and  old  wives’  tales.”  Yet  as  so  many  m whetstones  to  make 
other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all, 
they  will  make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats, 
compel,  enforce  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a line  ; 
when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God’s  kingdom, 
seek  His  glory  or  common  good,  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their 
territories,  to  domineer  and  compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they?  Si  mundus  vult  decipi, 
decipiatur,  “ since  the  world  wishes  to  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,”  ’tis  fit  it 
should  be  so.  And  for  which  n Austin  cites  Varro  to  maintain  his  Roman 
religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  them : midta  vera,  quce  vulyus  scire  non  est 
utile;  pleraque  falsa,  quce  tamen  aliter  existimare  populum  expedit ; some 
things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  own  ends  they  will  not  have  the 
gullish  commonalty  take  notice  of.  As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable 
covetousness,  strange  forgeries,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties, 
impostures,  illusions,  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  false  miracles, 
which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral,  circumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to 
maintain  their  own  estates.  °One  while  by  bulls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and 
their  doctrines  of  good  works,  that  they  be  meritorious,  hope  of  heaven,  by 
that  means  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  on  this  free 
superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blind,  and  is  an  ass  to  carry  burdens. 
They  have  so  amplified  Peter’s  patrimony,  that  from  a poor  bishop,  he  is  become 
Ilex  Regum,  Domains  dominantium,  a demigod,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
(Felinus  and  the  rest),  above  God  himself.  And  for  his  wealth  and  temporali- 
ties, is  not  inferior  to  many  kings:  q his  cardinals,  princes’  companions  > and 
in  every  kingdom  almost,  abbots,  friars,  monks,  friars,  &c.,  and  his  clergy, 
have  engrossed  a rthird  part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands.  Three 
princes,  electors  in  Germany,  bishops;  besides  Magdeburg,  Spire,  Saltsbur^, 
Dreme,  Bamberg,  &c.  In  France,  as  Bodine,  lib.  de  repub.  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, their  revenues  are  12,300,000  livres;  and  of  twelve  parts  of  the  reve- 
nues in  France,  the  church  possesseth  seven.  The  Jesuits,  a new  sect,  be-nin 
in  this  age,  have,  as  sMiddendorpius  and  tPelargus  reckon  up,  three  or  four 
hundred  colleges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many  princes.  In  France, 
as  Ainoldus  proves,  in  thirty  years  they  have  got  bis  centum  librarum  millia 
annua  200,000/.  I say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had 
m England,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  30,000  friars  at  once,  and  as 

l'pe  onnCnnnC7fcS-  °ut  °f  •Lelaud  and  otliers>  almost  600  religious  houses,  and 
near  A 0,0 00/.  in  revenues  of  the  old  rent  belonging  to  them,  besides  images 
° gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  xWeever  calculates 
and  esteems  them  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  worth  a million  of  gold.  How 
many  towns  in  every  kingdom  hath  superstition  enriched?  What  a deal  ot 
money  by  musty  relics,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  engrossed, 

DeMit)6 T p/m  -u  m o i,:ATtl,OaCUtUn'  Re<Mcr?  t'u£E  fe,Tnm  valet,  exors  Ipsa  second!.  n Uo  civ 
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and  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  tricks!  Loretto  in  Italy, 
Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  days,  Ubi  omnia  auro  mtent,  “ where  every- 
thing shines  with  gold,”  saith  Erasmus,  St.  Thomas’s  shrine,  &c.,  may  witness. 
y Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece  for  Apollo’s  oracle,  Delos  commune 
conciliabulum  et  emporium  sold  religime  munitum;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and 
wealth  were  sustained  by  religion,  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can 
get  but  a relic  of  some  saint,  the  Virgin  Mary’s  picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that 
city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs  no  other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  these 
their  impostures  or  juggling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question:  if  a 
magnanimous  or  zealous  Luther,  an  Heroical  Luther,  as  zDithmarus  calls 
him,  dare  touch  the  monks’  bellies,  all  is  in  a combustion,  all  is  in  an  uproar : 
Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready  to  pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up 
their  trades,  ““Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians:”  with  a mighty  shout  of  two 
hours  long  they  will  roar  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority,  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penance, 
Peter’s  keys,  thunderings,  excommunications,  &c.,  roaring  bulls,  this  high 
priest  of  Dome,  shaking  his  Gorgon’s  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soul  of  many 
a silly  man,  insulted  over  majesty  itself,  and  swaggered  generally  over  all 
Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish 
subjection,  as  never  tyrannising  Spaniards  did  by  their  poor  negroes,  or  Turks 
by  their  galley-slaves.  “bThe  bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a parasite 
of  his,  de  Mag.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.)  hath  done  that  without  arms,  which  those 
Roman  emperors  could  never  achieve  with  forty  legions  of  soldiers,”  deposed 
kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  foot,  made  friends,  and  corrected  at- 
his  pleasure,  &c.  c’Tis  a wonder,  saith  Machiavel,  Florentince  his.  lib.  1. 
“ what  slavery  King  Henry  II.  endured  for  the  death  of  Thomas  if  Beckett, 
what  things  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  and  how  he  submitted  himself  to  do 
that  which  in  our  times  a private  man  would  not  endure,  and  all  through 
superstition.  d Henry  IV.  disposed  of  his  empire,  stood  barefooted  with  his  wife 
at  the  gates  of  Canossus.  6Fredericthe  Emperor  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander 
III.,  another  held  Adrian’s  stirrup,  King  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandulphos 
the  Pope’s  legate,  ifcc.  "What  made  so  many  thousand  Christians  travel  from 
France,  Britain,  &c.,  into  the  Holy  Land,  spend  such  huge  sums  of  money,  go 
a pilgrimage  so  familiarly  to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  supei- 
stition?  What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their  native 
countries,  to  go  seek  martyrdom  in  the  Indies,  but  superstition]  to  be  assas- 
sins, to  meet  death,  murder  kings,  but  a false  persuasion  of  merit,  of  canonical 
or  blind  obedience  which  they  instil  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange 
illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints?  such  pretty  feats  can  the  devil 
work  by  priests,  and  so  well  for  their  own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts. 
And  if  it  were  not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankind, 
and  crucify  the  souls  of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy,  more  irons 
in  the  fire,  another  scene  of  heretics,  factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spiiits, 
schismatics,  impostors,  false  prophets,  blind  guides,  that  out  of  pride,  singu- 
larity, vain-glory,  blind  zeal,  cause  much  more  madness  yet,  set  all  in  an  uproar 
by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments,  crotchets,  make  new  divisions, 
subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to  another,  one  kingdom  to 
another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother,  father  against 
son,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a commonwealth,  to  the  disturbance  ot 
peace,  and  to  make  a general  confusion  of  all  estates.  How  did  those  Arrians 
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rage  of  old?  how  many  did  they  circumvent?  Those  Pelagians,  Manichees, 
tSic.,  their  names  alone  would  make  a just  volume.  How  many  silly  souls 
have  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alienated  from  Christ ! 
Lucian’s  Alexander  Simon  Magus,  whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adoi’ed  in 
Rome,  saith  Justin  Martyr,  Sinioni  deo  Sancto,  &c.,  after  his  decease.  f Apol- 
lonius Tianaeus,  Cynops,  Enmo,  who  by  counterfeiting  some  new  ceremonies 
and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by  spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  aii 
army  together  of  40,000  men,  and  did  much  harm : with  Kudo  de  stelhs,  of 
whom  Nubrigensis  speaks,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  that  in  King  Stephen  s days  imitated 
most  of  Christ’s  miracles,  fed  I know  not  how  many  people  in  the  wilderness, 
aud  built  castles  in  the  air,  <fcc.,  to  the  seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  souls. 
In  Franconia,  147 6,  a base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to  be  a prophet,  and 
preach,  John  Belieim  by  name,  a neatherd  at  Nicholhausen,  he  seduced  30,000 
persons,  and  was  taken  by  the  commonalty  to  be  a most  holy  man,  come  from 
heaven.  “g Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  women  their  distaff’s,  servants  ran 
from  their  masters,  children  from  their  parents,  scholars  left  their  tutors,  all 
to  hear  liim,  some  for  novelty,  some  for  zeal.  He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the 
Bishop  of  Wartzburg,  and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together.”  How 
many  such  impostors,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  king’s  reign?  what 
chronicles  will  not  afford  such  examples?  that  as  so  many  ignes  fatui,  have 
led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified  some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be 
carried  about  by  the  blast  of  every  wind,  a rude  inconstant  multitude,  a silly 
company  of  poor  souls,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered  together  like  so  many 
pebbles  in  a tide.  What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions, 
absurdities,  impossibilities,  these  impostors,  heretics,  etc.,  have  thrust  upon 
the  world,  what  strange  effects  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms. 

Now  the  means  by  which,  or  advantages  the  devil  and  his  infernal  ministers 
take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doc- 
trines, superstitious  fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  fear,  ignorance, 
simplicity,  hope  and  fear,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engines, 
with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  purgatory,  Limbus  Putrum,  &c. 
which  now  more  than  ever  tyrannise  ; “hfor  what  province  is  free  from 
atheism,  superstition,  idolatry,  schism,  heresy,  impiety,  their  factors  and  fol- 
lowers? thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed  image  of  God, 
which  is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

“ i Os  liomini  sublime  dedit,  coslum  quetuerl 
Ju«sit.”— 


Our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us,  we  know  thete  is  a God 
and  nature  doth  inform  us;  Nulla  gens  tarn  barbara  (saith  Tully)  cui  non  insi- 
deat  hcec  persuasio  Deum  esse;  sed  nec  Scytha,  nee  Grcecus,  nec  Persa,  nee 
Ilyperboreus  dissentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist,  ser.  1.  farther  adds), 
nec  continents  nec  insularum  habitator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what 
coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous  that  is  not  persuaded  there  is  a 
God.  It  is  a wonder  to  read  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst  the  Indiana 
in  this  kind,  of  their  tenets  in  America,  pro  suoquisque  libitu  varias  res  vene- 
rabantur  super slitiose,  ptantas,  animalia,  montes,  <fec.  omne  quod  amabant  ant 
horrebant  (some  few  places  excepted  as  he  grants,  that,  had  no  God  at  all.)  So 
“the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declares  his  handy 
work,”  Psalm  xix.  “Every  creature  will  evince  it;”  Prcesentemque  refert 
queelibet  herba  deum.  N denies  sciunt,  fatentur  inviti,  as  the  said  Tyrius  pro- 
ceeds, will  or  nil],  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  philosophers,  Socrates, 

f Hierocles  contends  Apollonius  to  liave  been  ns  (Treat  a prophet  ns  Christ,  whom  Eusebius  confutes 

M unstar  Cosmos?.  I.  3.  c.  37.  Artifices  ex  officials,  urutor  is  stiva,  finmiiuc  fe  colo,  Ac.  quasi  munine  quodam 
r.i|,ti.  nescus  parentibus  et  domims  recta  adeunt.  Ac.  Combustus  demuin  ah  HerbinoU  im  Eniscono-  lireresis 
h provincia  hreresibus.  Atheismis,  Ac.  plena.  Nullus  orbis  am  ulus  ab  liisco  belluis 

e on*  licavcu  " 11  lb’  ’ denat'  Heoium.  He  gave  to  man  an  upward  gaze,  commanding  >-a-  v>  flx  iqs 
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Plato,  Plotinus,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  those  Magi, 
Druids,  &c.  went  as  far  as  they  could  by  the  light  of  nature  ; ^ mult  a prceclara 
de  naturd  Dei  scripta  reliquerwnt,  ‘‘writ  many  things  well  of  the  nature  of 
God,  but  they  had  but  a confused  light,  a glimpse,” 

“1  Quale  per  incevtam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sylvis," 

“ as  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a wood,”  they  groped  in  the  dark ; they 
had  a gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  0 Deus  quicquid  es,  sive  ccelum, 
sive  terra,  sive  aliud  quid,  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  mei.  And 
so  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  happiness.  Immortalitatem 
animce  (saith  Hierom)  Pythagoras  s mniavit,  Democritus  non  credidit,  inconso- 
lationem  damnatioms  suce  Socrates  in  carcere  disputavit ; Indus,  Persa,  Cothus, 
&c.  Philosophantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived  them- 
selves, which  the  devil  perceiving,  led  them  farther  out  (asmLemnius  observes) 
and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God  with  stocks  and  stones,  and  torture 
themselves  to  their  own  destruction,  as  he  thought  fit  himself,  inspired  his 
priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecute  the  same,  which  they 
for  their  own  ends  were  as  willing  to  undergo,  taking  advantage  of  their  sim- 
plicity, fear  and  ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a flock  of  sheep,  a 
rude,  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a mere  beast,  bellua 
mullorum  capitum,  will  go  whithersoever  they  are  led:  as  you  lead  a ram 
over  a gap  by  the  horns,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  uNon  qud  eundum,  sed  qua 
itur,  they  will  do  as  they  see  others  do,  and  as  their  prince  will  have  them,  let 
him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  these  idolaters, 
Maxen tius  and  Licinius,  then  for  Constantine  a Christian.  °Qui  Christum 
negant,  male pereant,  acclamatum  est  Decies,  for  two  hours  space,  qui  Christum 
non  colunt,  Augusti  inimici  sunt,  acclamatum  est  ter  decies ; and  by  and  by 
idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus;  all  Arrians  under  Constantius, 
good  Catholics  again  under  Joviuianus,  “And  little  difference  there  is  between 
the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case,  especially  of  old  folks  and 
women,  as  p Cardan  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed  with  fear  and  super- 
stition, and  with  other  men’s  folly  and  dishonesty.  So  that  I may  say  their 
ignorance  is  a cause  of  their  superstition,  a symptom,  and  madness  itself. 
Supplied  causa  est,  suppliciumque  sui.  Their  own  fear,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be 
deplored  lethargy,  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the.  other,  and  pulls  these 
miseries  on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  superstitions, 
amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  find  that  the.  parties  first  affected,,  are  silly, 
rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folks,  that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak 
women*,  or  some  poor,  rude,  illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  gul led  in  this  kind,  prone  without  either  examination  or  due  consideration 
(for  they  take  up  religion  a trust,  as  at  mercers’  they  do  their  wares)  to  believe 
anythin^.  And  the  best  means  they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it 
when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  in  ignorance:  for  “ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,”  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  these  times. can  amply 
witness  This  hath  been  the  devil’s  practice,  and  his  infernal  ministers  in  all 
aoes;  not  as  our  Saviour  by  a few  silly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to  make  advantage  of  their  igno- 
rance, to  convert  them  and  their  associates;  and  that  they  may  better  eliect 
what  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  I say,  with  poor  stupid,  illiterate  persons. 
So  Mahomet  did  when  he  published  Ins  Alcoran,  which  is  a piece  of  woi 

, ..  lv.  r m Sunerstitio  ex  ignorantin  divinltatls  emersit,  ex  vitiosa  (emulations 

ct  dcernonl^lUecebrls,  inconstant,  ttmens , et  cox  w gMicat  “^ns,  quern m «d 

mittut,  a dasmone  facile  decepta.  , 3 ^ 3g  Parum  Vero  (listat  sapientlaviroruma 


pliccs  agitantur.  « In  all  superstition  wise  men  follow  tools.  Bacon  s Esmj s. 
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(saith  r B redenbachius)  “full  of  nonsense,  barbarism,  confusion,  without  rhyme, 
reason,  or  any  good  composition,  first  published  to  a company  of  rude  rustics, 
hog-rubbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  j udgment,  art,  or  understanding,  and  is  so 
still  maintained.”  For  it  is  a part  of  their  policy  to  let  no  man  comment,  dare 
to  dispute  or  call  in  question  to  this  day  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
incredible,  ridiculous,  fabulous  as  it  is,  must  be  believed  implicite,  upon  pain  of 
death  no  man  must  dare  to  contradict  it,  “ God  and  the  emperor,”  &c.  What 
else  do  our  papists,  but  by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  vent  and  broach  all 
their  new  ceremonies  and  traditions,  when  they  conceal  the  scripture,  read  it 
in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  people  in  the  meantime 
with  tales  out  of  legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations  ? Whom  do  they 
begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  old  folks, 
illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly  companions,  or  sooner 
circumvent?  so  do  all  our  schismatics  and  heretics.  Marcus  and  Valentinian, 
heretics,  in  Slrenseus.  seduced  first  I know  not  how  many  women,  and  made 
them  believe  they  were  prophets.  1 Friar  Cornelius  of  Dort  seduced  a com- 
pany of  silly  women.  What  are  all  our  anabaptists,  brownists,  barrowists, 
familists,  but  a company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows?  What  are 
most  of  our  papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blind  bayards?  how  should  they 
otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept  still  in  darkness?  “ aIf 
their  pastors  (saith  Lavater)  had  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  flocks 
as  they  ought,  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  or  had  notforbiddentliem 
the  reading  of  scriptures,  they  had  not  been  as  they  are.”  But  being  so 
misled  all  their  lives  in  superstition,  and  carried  hood-winked  like  hawks,  how 
can  they  prove  otherwise  than  blind  idiots,  and  superstitious  asses  ? what  else 
shall  we  expect  at  their  hands?  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  keep  them  blind,  and 
in  Cimmerian  darkness,  but  withal,  as  a schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boys,  to  mal  e 
them  follow  their  books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encourage- 
ments, but  most  of  all  by  fear,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and  punish- 
ments, do  they  collogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring  them 
into  a fools’  paradise.  Rex  eris  aiunt,  si  rede  facies,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be 
crowned ; but  for  the  most  part  by  threats,  terrors,  and  affrights,  they  tyran- 
nise and  terrify  their  distressed  souls  : knowing  that  fear  alone  is  the  sole  and 
only  means  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  hemistichium  of  Petro- 
nius,  primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor , the  fear  of  some  divine  and  supreme 
powers,  keeps  men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties : they  play 
upon  their  consciences;  x which  was  practised  of  old  in  Egypt  by  their 
priests ; when  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made  the  people  believe  God  was 
angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come ; they  take  all  opportunities  of  natural 
causes,  to  delude  the  people’s  senses,  and  with  fearful  tales  out  of  purgatory, 
feigned  apparitions,  earthquakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragical  examples  of 
devils,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c.  They 
do  so  insult  over  and  restrain  them,  never  hoby  so  dared  a larke,  that  they  will 
not  y offend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look  awry : Reus  bone  (z  Lavater 
exclaims)  quot  hoc  commentum  de  purgalorio  rnisere  aflixit I good  God,  how 
many  men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  fear,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath 
several  engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthral,  omitting  no  opportuni- 
ties, according  to  men’s  several  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and 
humour  them,  to  maintain  his  superstitions,  sometimes  to  stupify,  besot  them : 


r Peregrin.  IJieros.  ca.  5.  totnm  scrlptum  confusum  sine  ordine  vel  colore,  absque  sonsu  et  ratione  ad 
rusticissimos,  idem  dedit,  rudlssimoa,  ctprorsusagreates,  qulnulliuserant  discretioms,  at  dij udicare  nossent 
cap-. 9;  Valent-  hrerea.  9.  tMeteranus,  li.  8.  hist.  Belg.  u si  ductorea  suum  fecissent  offlciutn, 
et  plebem  ndei  commissam  recto  mstituisaent  do  doctrinal  Christianas  capitibus,  noc  aacris  scripturis  interd'xial 
sent  de  muitia  proeuldubio  reete  sensiasent.  * Curtins,  li.  4.  y See  more  in  Kemn.sma'  Cxumeu 

CouciL  Tndeut.  de  Purjcatono.  M'art  1.  c.  1G.  part  3.  cap.iy.  et  14. 
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sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  odds  and  in  an  uproar  * 
sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes  him  a principal  agent ; sometimes- 
whole  cities,  countries.  If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity,  canonical  obedience,, 
blind  zeal,  «fcc.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition,  popularity,  vain-glory.. 
If  of  the  clergy,  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts  than  the  rest,  more  learned, 
eloquent,  he  puffs  them  up  with  a vain  conceit  of  tlieir  own  worth,  scientist 
inflati,  they  begin  to  swell,  and  scorn  all  the  world  m respect  of  themselves, 
and  thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach  new  doctrines,  frame  new 
crotchets  and  the  like ; or  else  out  of  too  much  learning  become  mad  or  out  of 
curiosity  they  will  search  into  God’s  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit : or 
out  of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts  inspirations  become  pro- 
phets, enthusiasts,  and  what  not  1 or  else  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent, 
and  have  not  (as  they  suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth  have  some  disgrace;, 
repulse,  neglect,  or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of 
emulation,  they  begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  caelum  terra  mucenfc they 
become  so  impatient  in  an  instant,  that  a whole  kingdom  cannot  contain  them, 
they  will  set  all  in  a combustion,  all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adver- 
saries n Donat  us,  when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  m the  bishop- 
ric of  Carthage,  turned  heretic,  and  so  did  Arian,  because  Alexander  was 
advanced  : we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  many  experiments  of  such  pe 
sons  If  they  be  laymen  of  better  note,  the  same  engines  of  pride,  ambition, 
emulation,  and  jealousy,  take  place,  they  will  be  gods  themselves : Alexander 
in  India  after  his  victories,  became  so  insolent,  he  would  be  adored  for  a g . 
and  those  Roman  emperors  came  to  that  height  of  madness  they  must  have 
temples  built  to  them,  sacrifices  to  their  deities,  Divus  Augustus,  h C aud,, 

D Adrianus  • 0 Heliogabalus,  “ put  out  that  vestal  fire  at  Rome,  expelled 
vdS“n?Wshed  all  other  religion,  all  over  the  world,  and  would  be  ft 
sole  God  himself.”  Our  Turks,  China  kings,  great  Chains,  and  Mo„ois 
litGe  less  assuming  divine  and  bombast  titles  to  themselves;  the  meaner  soil 

Ceniands  gyoods,^  life  itself,  than  omit  or  abjure  the  least  tiftle  of 

IciLlLioj  gu  j rlovrrn  nnV  TlllSGriGS,  "tlTTH.  ur&TuOrb,. 

it,  and  to  advance  the  common  that  other 

there  was  a sect  of  Shippers  m Germany,  that  to  other 

beholders,  lashed  and  C1'^f  ^B^these works  so  done  are  meritorious,  ex 
instances  of  each  paiticulai.  , .,  to  make  them  macerate 

opera  operate,  ex  c ondipm,  for  themselves  othm,  to  m * ,s 

and  consume  their  bodies,  spern  jX^clnSobedienee,  wilful 

are  propounded,  as  oui  pseut  o ca  i * which  extend  almostto 

povlrty/vows  of  chastity,  monkery,  Abyssiuians, 

all  religions,  and  superstitions,  to  Turkj  Chinese  Genfte  y^ 

Greeks: Latins,  and  all  count™.  A“,f  batter  and 

solitariness,  are  as  it  were  certain  rams  by  !**»•*  „ „ „„„ 

■ Austin.  benrtius,  lit.  8.  w.^'lSatne/'unuin  hnc  itnrtcns  ut  solusdcuscolewtur. 
extinxit,  et  otptios  ubique  per  orbem  terra irellpioi  , # coeUbatas,  monachatOs. 

latoium  secta.  Munster,  lib.  3.  Cosmog.  cap.  u. 
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work  upon  tlie  strongest  constitutions.  Nonnulli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob’ 
longas  inedias,  studia  et  meditaliones  ccelesies,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper - 
agitant,  by  fasting  overmuch,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that, 
fasting  is  a thing  itself  to  be  discommended,  for  it  is  an  excellent  means  to 
keep  the  body  in  subjection,  a preparative  to  devotion,  the  physic  of  the  soul, 
by  which  chaste  thoughts  are  engendered,  true  zeal,  a divine  spirit,  whence- 
wholesome  counsels  do  proceed,  concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predo- 
minant lusts  and  humours  are  expelled.  The  fathers  are  very  much  in  com- 
mendation of  it,  and,  as  Calvin  notes,  “ sometimes  immoderate.  trThe  mothei- 
of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a spiritual  wing  to  ereare  us,  the  chariot  of  the  Holy- 
Ghost,  banner  of  faith,”  &c.  And  ’tis  true  they  say  of  it,  if  it  be  moderately 
and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel,  Christ,  and  his. 
g apostles  made  use  of  it;  but  when  by  this  means  they  will  supererogate,  ancl 
as  “Erasmus  well  taxeth,  Caelum  non  svfjicere  putant  suis  meritis,  Heaven  is; 
too  small  a reward  for  it;  they  make  choice  of  times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell 
their  merits,  attribute  more  to  them  than  to  the  ten  Commandments,  and 
count  it  a greater  sin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  kill  a man,  and  as  ono- 
sayeth,  Plus  respiciunt  assum  piscem,  quam  Christum  crucifxum,  plus  salmo - 
nem  quam  Solomonem , quibus  in  ore  Christus,  Epicurus  in  corde,  “ pay  more- 
respect  to  a broiled  fish 'than  to  Christ  crucified,  more  regard  to  salmon  than, 
to  Solomon,  have  Christ  on  their  lips,  but  Epicurus  in  their  hearts,”  when  some- 
counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  suc-h  works  of  theirs  than  to  Christ’s, 
death  and  passion;  the  devil  sets  in  a foot,  strangely  deludes  them,  and  by 
that  means  makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  and 
hazard  their  souls.  Never  any  strange  illusions  of  devils  amongst  hermits,, 
anachorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasms,  apparitions,  enthusiasms,  prophets,, 
any  revelations,  but  immoderate  fasting,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  soli- 
tariness, or  some  such  things,  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners  oi~ 
concomitants  of  them.  The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  devil  takes- 
to  delude  them.  Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib.  1.  cont.  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to 
this  purpose,  of  such  as  after  long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  devils;  and. 
‘“tis  a miraculous  thing  to  relate  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents 
proceed  from  fasting ; dreams,  superstitions,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of' 
death,  prophecies,  paradoxes,  madness;  fasting  naturally  prepares  men  to- 
these  things.”  Monks,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness,  become- 
melancholv,  vertiginous,  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hob- 
goblins, devils,  rivel  up  their  bodies,  et  dumhostem  insequimur,  saith  Gregory,, 
air  cm  quern  diligimus,  trucidamus,  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones  ; 
Carnibus  abstinentes  proprias  carnes  devorant,  ut  nil  preeter  cutem  et  ossa  sit- 
reliquum.  Hilarion,  as  k Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athanasius  of  Anto- 
nius,  was  so  bare  with  fasting,  “that  the  skin  did  scarce  stick  to  the  bones;, 
for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of  sleep  became  idle- 
headed,  heard  every  night  infants  cry,  oxen  low,  wolves  howl,  lions  roar  (as- 
he  thought)  clattering  of  chains,  strange  voices,  and  the  like  illusions  of' 
devils.”  Such  symptoms  are  common  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary,, 
given  to  contemplation,  overmuch  solitariness  and  meditation.  Not  that  these- 
things  (as  I said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discommended  of  themselves,  but  very 
behoveful  in  some  cases  and  good  : sobriety  and  contemplation  join  our  souls 
to  God,  as  that  heathen  JPorpliyrie  can  tell  us.  “ mEcstacy  is  a taste  of 
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future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God,  a divine  melancholy,  a 
spiritual  wing  Bonaventure  terms  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven  : but  as  it  is 
.abused,  a mere  dotage,  madness,  a cause  and  symptom  of  religious  melan- 
choly. “ nIf  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Guianerius)  a religious  person 
-over-superstitious,' too  solitary,  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man  will  certainly 
be  melancholy,  thou  mayest  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so.”  P.  Forestus  hath 
•almost  the  same  words,  and  “Cardan  subtil  lib.  18.  et  cap.  40.  lib.  8.  de  rerum 
varietate,  “ solitariness,  fasting,  and  that  melancholy  humour,  are  the  causes 
■of  all  hermits’  illusions.”  Lavater,  de  sped.  cap.  19.  part.  1.  and  part.  1.  cap. 

1 0.  puts  solitariness  a main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  apparitions ; none 
saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monks  and  hermits,  the  devil’s  bath  melancholy; 
•«  pnone  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kind  as  such  as  live  solitary 
lives,  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage.”  qPolydore  Virgil 
■lib.  2.  de’prodigiis , “ holds  that  those  prophecies  and  monks’  revelations,  nuns’ 
■dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  to  proceed  wholly  ah  instinctu 
■deemonum,  by  the  devil’s  means ; and  so  those  enthusiasts,  anabaptists, 
pseudo-prophets  from  the  same  cause.  1 Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  intellect,  will 
have  all  your  pythonesses,  sybils,  and  pseudo-prophets  to  be  mere  melancholy, 
-so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  et  l.  3.  cap.  7.  and  Arculanus  in  9.  Bha- 
-sis,  that  melancholy  is  a sole  cause  and  the  devil  together,  with  fasting,  and 
solitariness,  of  such  sybilline  prophecies,  if  there  were  ever  such,  which  with 
* Casaubon  and  others  I justly  except  at ; for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  revelations  and  predictions  of  Christ,  to 
those  Pythonisste  witches,  Apollo’s  priests,  the  devil’s  ministers  (they  were  no 
'better),  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  prophets ; for  these  sybils  set  down  all 
particular  circumstances  of  Christ’s  coming,  and  many  other  future  accidents 
far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet  did.  But  howsoever 
there  be  no  Phaebades  or  sybils,  I am  assured  there  be  other  enthusiasts, 
■prophets,  dii  Fatidici  Magi,  (of  which  read  J o.  Boissardus,  who  hath  labo- 
riously collected  them  into  a great  tvolume  of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  and 
•-epitomised  their  lives)  &c.,  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding 
from  those  causes,  Uqui  visiones  suas  enarrant,  somniant  J'utura,  prophetisant, 
■et  cjusmodi  deliriis  agitati , Spiritum  Sanctum  sibi  covimunicari  putant. 
That  which  is  written  of  Saint  Francis’  five  wounds,  and  other,  such 
monastical  effects  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to  this  our 
melancholy;  and  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the  x monk  of 
Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a vision  ; of  y Sir  Owen,  that 
went  down  into  Saint  Patrick’s  purgatory  in  King  Stephen’s  days,  and 
'saw  as  much  : Walsingham  of  him  that  showed  as  much  by  Samt  Julian. 
Beda,  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  14.  15.  et  20.  reports  of  King  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap.  11. 
,-eccl.  hist,  that  saw  strange  zvisions;  and  Stumphius  IPelvet  Cornic,  a cobbler 
of  Basle,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at  Augsburg,  ain  Germany..  Alexan- 
der ab  Alexandro,  gen.  dier.  lib • 6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiast ical  prisoner,  (a 
out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Plato’s  tenth  dialogued  Repub. 
that  revived  again  ten  days  after  he  was  killed  in  a battle,  and  told  stiange 
wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinous  in  Homer,  or  Lucian  s 
vera  historia  itself)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sickness 

d si  relltriosum  nimis  id  uni  a videris  observnntem,  audaclter  melancholicnm  pronunciabis.  Tract,  b cape  & 
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•when  their  brains  were  addled,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their 
heads  of  wit.  Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples,  fol.  191.  one  of  Saint 
•Gutlake  of  Crowald  that  fought  with  devils,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  over- 
much solitariness,  bthe  devil  persuaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  and 
JElias  did,  the  better  to  delude  him.  cIn  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolus 
Magnus’  vision  An.  185.  or  ecstacie3,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after 
much  fasting  and  meditation.  So  did  the  devil  of  old  with  Apollo’s  priests. 
Amphiaraus  and  his  fellows,  those  Egyptians,  still  enjoin  long  fasting  before 
he  would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  a cibo  etvino  abstinerent,  d before  they  gave 
any  answers,  as  V olateran,  lib.  13.  cap.  4.  records,  and  Strabo,  Geog.  lib.  14. 
describes  Charon’s  den,  in  the  way  between  Tralles  and  Nissum,  whither  the 
priests  led  sick  and  fanatic  men : but  nothing  performed  without  long  fasting, 
no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  eLucian  conducts  his  Menippus  to  hell  by 
the  directions  of  that  Chaldean  Mithrobarzanes,  but  after  long  fasting,  and  such 
like  idle  preparation.  Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of  what  force 
this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  men’s  minds,  when  they  would 
make  a man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some 
great  business  of  moment,  to  kill  a king,  or  the  like,  fthey  bring  him  into  a 
melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many  days  together, 
no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  devils  all  about  him,  and  leave  him 
to  lie  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they 
call  it,  on  his  back,  side,  belly,  till  by  this  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite 
mad  and  beside  himself.  And  then  after  some  ten  days,  as  they  find  him  ani- 
mated and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him.  The  devil  hath  many  such  factors, 
many  such  engines,  which  what  effect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms. 


Subsect.  III. — Symptoms  general,  love  to  their  own  sect,  hate  of  all  other 
religions,  obstinacy , peevishness,  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or  cross  for 
it;  Martyrs,  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  fastings,  vows,  belief  of  incredibi- 
lities, impossibilities:  Particular  of  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  Chris- 
tians; and  in  them,  heretics  old  and  new,  schismatics,  schoolmen,  prophets, 
enthusiasts,  <L'c. 


Pleat  Heraclitus,  an  rideat  Democritus  ? in  attempting  to  speak  of  these 
symptoms,  shall  I laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Heraclitus?  they  are 
so  ridiculous  and  absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragical  on  the 
other : a mixed  scene  offers  itself,  so  full  of  errors  and  a promiscuous  variety 
of  objects,  that  I know  not  in  what  stx-ain  to  represent  it.  When  I think  of 
the  Turkish  paradise,  those  J ewish  fables,  and  pontifical  rites,  those  pagan 
superstitions,  their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  matter, 
and  adore  them  when  they  have  done,  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the 
cross,  &c.  I cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus:  bub  when  I see  them 
whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  souls  for  toys  and  trifles,  desperate, 
and  now  ready  to  die,  I cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Hei-aclitus.  When  I see 
a priest  say  mass,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmurings,  &c.  read  the 
customs  of  the  Jews’  synagogue,  or  Mahometa  Meschites,  I must  needs  glaugh 
at  their  folly,  risum  teneatis,  amici l but  when  I see  them  make  matters  of 
conscience  of  such  toys  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  devil,  to  endanger  their  souls, 
to  offer  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c.  I must  needs  condole  their  misery. 
Wlien  I see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  pro  avis  et  focis,  with  such  have 
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and  hold,  de  land  caprind,  some  write  such  great  volumes  to  no  purpose,  take- 
so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect,  their  satires,  invectives,  apologies,  dull  and. 
gross  fictions ; when  X see  grave  learned  men  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women, 
methinks  ’tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit 11  for  Calphurnius  and  Democritus  to  laugh  at. 
But  when  I see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many  murders  and  massacres,  so  many 
cruel  battles  fought,  &c.  ’tis  a fitter  subject  for  Heraclitus  to  lament.  ‘As- 
Merlin  when  he  sat  by  the  lake  side  with  Vortigern,  and  had  seen  the  white- 
and  red  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  in jletum pro- 
rupit,  fell  a weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant. 

I should  first  pity  and  bewail  this  misery  of  human  kind  with  some  passionate- 
preface,  wishing  mine  eyes  a fountain  of  tears,  as  J eremiah  did,  and  then  to  my 
task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that  infernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omnium, 
vestium  pestilentissima  superstitio,  and  able  of  itself  alone  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  all  other  plagues,  miseries  and  calamities  whatsoever;  far  more  cruel,  moie 
pestiferous,  move  grievous,  more  general,  more  violent,  of  a greater  extent. 
Other  fears  and  sorrows,  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  are  troublesome  for  the- 
time ; but  this  is  for  ever,  eternal  damnation,  hell  itself,  a plague,  a fire : an 
inundation  hurts  one  province  alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered;  but  this; 
superstition  involves  all  the  world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied,  bick- 
ness  and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but  a superstitious  soul  hath  no  rest;  super- 
stitione  imbutus  animus  nunquam  quietus  esse  potest,  no  peace,  no  quietness. 
True  religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite,  huge  diversu  carnificina  el- 
pietas,  as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one  erects,  the  other  dejects;  illorum 
pietas,  mera  impietas;  the  one  is  an  easy  yoke,  the  other  an  intolerable  buiden,. 
In  absolute  tyranny;  the  one  a sure  anchor,  a haven;  the  other  a tempes 
ous  ocean;  the  one  makes,  the  other  mars;  the  one  is  wisdom,  the  other  is- 
folly,  madness,  indiscretion;  the  one  unfeigned,  the  other  a coun^^ ’J 1 
one  a diligent  observer,  the  other  an  ape;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to. 
hell  But  these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  their  paiticular 
symptoms.  What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist  eveiy  cate- 
chism will  tell  you,  what  symptoms  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it  pioduceth . but- 
for  their  superstitions,  no" tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so 
many  so  diverse,  so  uncertain,  so  inconstant,  and  so  different  fiom  then 
selves’  Tot  mundi  super stitiones  quot  ccelo  stellae,  one  saith,  there  be  as  many 
superstitions  in  the  world,  as  the?e  be  stars  in  heaven,  or  devils  themselves, 
that  are  the  first  founders  of  them : with  such  ridiculous  absuid  symptoms- 
and  sfons  so  many  several  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  accom- 
panying, as  may  wdl  express  and  beseem  the  devil  to  be  the  author  and  mam- 
tainm-  of  then/  I will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex  ungueleonem,  &uess  at- 

relate,  did  not  our  daily  experience  evince  it,  what  tactions,  qua 
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Jacliones  (as  ra  Rich.  Dinoth  writes),  have  been  of  late  for  matters  of  religion  in 
France,  and  what  hurlyburlies  all  over  Europe  for  these  many  years.  Nihil  est 
quod,  tarn  impoteuter  rapiat  homines,  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio;  siquide/n 
j)ro  ea  omnes  gentes  corpora  et  animas  devovere  solent,  el  arctissimo  necessitudi- 
nis  vinculo  se  invicem  colligare.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one 
Lord,  members  of  one  body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly 
beloved,  inseparably  allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity,  united 
partakers  not  only  of  the  same  cross,  but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all 
times,  upon  all  occasions:  as  they  did  in  the  primitive  church,  Acts  v.  they 
•sold  their  patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles’  feet,  and  many  such 
memorable  examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  general  perse- 
cutions, many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord  none  like,  a-s 
-our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  father  against  son 
■&c.  In  imitation  of  whom  the  devil  belike  (u  nam  super stitio  irrepsit  verce  reli- 
gionis  imitatrix , superstition  is  still  religion’s  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in 
this)  doth  so  combine  and  glue  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
■affection,  that  they  will  live  and  die  together : and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath 
he  still  inspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite?  How  those  old  Romans 
were  affected,  those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a witness,  and  that  cruel  execu- 
'tionei  in  Eusebius,  aut  lita  aut  morere,  sacrifice  or  die.  No  greater  hate,  more 
•continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  than  for  matter's  of  re- 
ligion, no  such  feral  opposition,  father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter, 
husband  against  wife,  city  against  city,  kingdom  against  kingdom:  as  of  old 
-at  Tentria  and  Combos: 


‘°Immortale  odium  et  minqnam  sanabile  vulnus, 
Indo  furor  vulgo,  Quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  liabendos 
Es-e  deos  quos  ipse  colat.”- 


“ Immortal  hate  It  breeds,  a wound  past  cure, 
And  fury  to  the  commons  still  to  endure: 
Because  one  city  t’  other’s  gods  as  vain 
Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good  maintain.’’ 


..in.  muue  as  guou  maintain. 

The  Turks  at  this  day  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs,  so  they  commonly 
■call  us  giaours,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of 
Christian  persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turk,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a 
brother,  and  had  m good  esteem,  a Mussulman  or  a believer,  which  is  a greater 
tie  to  them  than  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jews  stick  together  like 
so  many  burrs;  but  as  for  the  rest,  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and 
•abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their  Messiah  should  be  a common  saviour  to  us  all, 
-and  rather,  as  Luther  writes,  “than  they  that  now  scoff  at  them,  curse  them, 
persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheirs  and  brethren  with  them,  or  have 
-any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messiah,  they  would  crucify  their  Messiah  ten 
times  over,  and  God  himself,  his  angels,  and  all  his  creatures,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, though  they  endure  a thousand  hells  for  it.”  Such  is  their  malice 
towards  ns.  _ Now  for  Pap.sts,  what  in  a common  cause  for  the  advancement 
■ f their  leligion  they  will  endure,  our  traitors  and  pseudo-catholics  will  declare 
unto  us;  and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently 

and  cit  10Se+?  emn  *7™  re?°?d’  as  t,lose  miserable  slaughters  at  Merindol 
and  Cahners  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  tyranny  in  the  Low 

’ ;16  FrfncJ  “^sucres  and  civil  wars.  “ * Tantum  religio  potuit 

onlfbnt^b™1'^  SUC1  Wlck1edness  did  1-eIigmu  persuade.”  Not  Here 

t on;  ETPe’  read  ofWoody  b^tles,  racks  and  wheels,  sedi- 

tions, factions,  oppositions. 

“ robvia  signis 

. bigna,  pares  aquilas,  et  pile  minuntla  pills," 

orV;!fn’rSnd  COnt|cnfons-  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a Jew,  Turk, 

’ ",  hh  f &Pamar,*s  do,  suffer  Moors  to  live  amongst  them,  and  Jews,  than 

m illorum ' Messins  comm imi^st-rvii tor"  Ut  nwl^n,  l Comment.  In  Mivah.  Ferro  non  pnssnnt 
«sv*CTit,  ipsun.que  Deurn  si  id  fieri  , osset  mm  cum  aturelii  I;'VC  dl*mn  Secies  crucifixmi 

"fueiu  ei*i  mille  i:ifl  rua  subeundu  forent.  ’ ^Lueieu  b ^ 0mU  bus*  ncc  ubst^’*cntur  ab  hoc 
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Protestants ; “ my  name  (saith  8 Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  than  any  thief 
or  murderer.”  So  it  is  with  all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever  : and  none 
so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenets,  opinions,  obstinate,  wilful,  refractory, 
peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiff  in  defence  of  them,  they  do  not  only  perse- 
cute and  hate,  but  pity  all  other  religions,  account  them  damned,  blind  as  it 
they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they  are  the  true  heirs,  have  the  fee-simple  of 
heaven  by  a peculiar  donation,  ’tis  entailed  on  them  and  their  posterities,  their 
doctrine  sound,  per  funem  aureum  de  ccelo  delapsa  doctrina,  “ let  down  from 
heaven  by  a golden  rope,”  they  alone  are  to  be  saved.  The  J ews  at  this  day 
are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith c Luther,  that  soli salvari,  soli 
domini  terrarum  salutari  volunt.  And  as  u Buxtorfius  adds,  “ so  ignorant  and. 
self-willed  withal,  that  amongst  their  m ost  understanding  rabbins  you  shall  find 
nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupendous  obstinacy,, 
in  all  their  actions,  opiuions,  conversations  : and  yet  so  zealous  withal,  that  no- 
man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people  of  GOD.” 
’Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mahometans,  Gentiles  in  China,  and 
Tartary ; our  ignoran  t Papists,  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of 
Amsterdam,  theyalone,and  none  but  they  can  be  saved.  “ x Zealous  (as  Paul 
saith,  Pom.  x.  2.)  without  knowledge,”  theywill  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble, 
suffer  and  do  that  which  the  sunbeams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Reliyionis  acti 
Furiis,  all  extremities,  losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chas- 
tity, wilful  poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  die  a thousand  deaths  as 
some  Jews  did  to  Pilate’s  soldiers,  in  like  case,  exertos  preebentes  jugulos  et 
manifest e pvee  se  ferentes,  (as  J oseplius  hath  it)  cariorem  esse  ritd  sibi  legis 
patrice  observationem , rather  than  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that 
religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  themselves  have  been  brought 
up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace  it,  and  without 
farther  inquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  false, 
they  will  believe  it ; they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  than, 
we  shall  do  to  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his 
understanding,  show  him  his  errors,  grossness,  and  absurdities  of  his  sect, 
Non  persuadeb is  etiamsi  persuaseris,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.  A s those 
pagans  told  the  Jesuits  in  Japona,  7 they  would  do  as  their  forefathers  haoe 
done:  and  with  Katliolde  the  Frisian  Prince,  go  to  hell  for  company,  if  most 
of  their  friends  went  thither  : they  will  not  be  moved,  no  persuasion,  no  toi- 
ture  can  stir  them.  So  that  papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vows,  poverty, 
obedience,  orders,  merits,  martyrdoms,  fastings,  alms,,  good  works,  pilgrim- 
ages: much  and  more  than  all  this,  I shall  show  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done 
by  these  superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jews:  their  blind  zeal 
and  idolatrous  superstition  in  all  kinds  is  much  at  one;  little  or  no  difference, 
and  it  is  hard  to  sav  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.  .Foi  l a 
man  shall  duly  consider  those  superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnics  ni  Japan, 
the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the  Chinese  idolaters,  2 Americans  of  old,  in  Mexico 
especially,  Mahometan  priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the 
same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like,  that  they  may  seem  all  appaieut  y o 
be  derived  from  some  heathen  spirit,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  no  better  than 
the  rest.  In  a word,  this  is  common  to  all  superstition,  there  is  nothing  so 
mad  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  incredible,  which  they  will  not 
believe,  observe,  and  diligently  perform,  as  much  as  m them  lies;  nothing  so 
monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  su  ei,  * 
they  will  not  willingly  undertake.  So  powerful  a thing  is  superstition.  u 
6 Ad  Gal  at.  Comment  Nomen  odiosius  meum  quam  ullus  1 lomlclda  m C(L  eorum  fntellU 

Inciedibilcs  posteiis  tula 
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Egypt  (as  Trismegistus  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables,  and  such  as  posterity 
will  not  believe.’’  I know  that  in  true  religion  itself,  many  mysteries  are  so- 
apprehended  alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turks  especially 
deride,  Christ’s  incarnation,  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod,  ideo 
credendum  (saith  Tertullian)  quod  incredibile,  &c.  many  miracles  not  to  be  con- 
troverted or  disputed  of.  Mirari  non  ntnari  sapientia  vera  est,  saith  b Gerhar- 
dus ; et  in  divinis  (as  a good  father  informs  us)  qucedam  credenda,  queedarm 
admiranda,  &c.  some  things  are  to  be  believed,  embraced,  followed  with  all 
submission  and  obedience,  some  again  admired.  Though  J ulian  the  apostate 
scoff  at  Christians  in  this  point,  quod  captivemus  intellectum  in  obsequium fideiy 
saying,  that  the  Christian  creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean  Ipse  dixit,  we  make 
our  will  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther 
examination  of  the  truth ; yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers,  our  creed  is  alti •• 
oris  prcestantice,  and  much  more  divine;  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  consider  anti 
semper  suppetunt  rationes,  ostendentes  credibilitatem  in  mysteriis  supernatura- 
libus,  we  do  absolutely  believe  it,  and  upon  good  reasons,  for  as  Gregory  well 
informeth  us ; Ficles  non  habet  meritum,  ubi  humana  ratio  queer  it  experimen- 
tum;  that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of  faith,  that  will  not 
apprehend  without  a certain  demonstration : we  must  and  will  believe  God’s 
word;  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  err  in  our  general  belief,  as  “Richardus  de 
Scmcto  Viclore  vows  he  will  say  to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judgment; 
“Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us:”  thus  we  plead.  But 
for  the  rest  I will  not  justify  that  pontificial  consubstantiation,  that  which 
d Mahometans  and  Jews  justly  except  at,  as  Campanella  confesseth,  Atheismi 
triumphed,  cap.  12.  fol.  125,  dijficillimum  dogma  esse,  nec  aliud  subjections 
mag  is  hcereticorum  blasphemiis,  et  stultis  irrisionibus  polilicorum  reperiri.  They 
hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari;  and  besides  they  scoff  at  it, 
vide  gentem  comedentem  Deum  suum,  inquit  quidam  Maurus.  e Home  Deum 
muscce  et  vermes  irrident,  epeum  ipsum  polluunt  ct  devorant,  subditus  est  igni, 
aquee,  et  latrones  furantur,  pixidem  aurearn  humi  prosternunt,  et  se  tamen  non 
defendit  hie  Deus.  Qui  fieri  potest,  ut  integer  in  singulis  hostice  particidis, 
idem  corpus  numero,  tarn  multis  locis,  ccelo,  terra,  &c.  But  he  that  shall  read 
the  Turks’  Alcoran,  the  J ews’  Talmud,  and  Papists’  golden  legend,  in  the  mean 
time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious  para- 
doxes and  ceremonies,  could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of 
the  devil  himself,  which  is  the  author  of  confusion  and  lies ; and  wonder 
withal  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  J ews,  such  learned  under- 
standing men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosophers,  conld  ever 
be  persuaded  to  believe,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them  : aut  fraudem 
non  detegere:  but  that  as  g Vanninus  answers,  ob  publicee potestatis  formiclinem 
allatrare  philosophi  non  audebant,  they  durst  not  speak  for  fear  of  the  law.  But 
I will  descend  to  particulars : read  their  several  symptoms  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptoms  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious 
religion,  I may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  feral  to 
relate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multi- 
tude of  their  gods,  those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them, 
their  feasts,  holy  days,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians 
that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before  Amasis : and  as  Mela 
writes,  13,000  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  Chronicles,  that  bragged  so 
much  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
geometry:  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20,000  cities:  yet  at 
the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross : they  worshipped, 

j-9'  de  ccerm  rtomin.  0 1.ib.  1.  de  trill,  cap.  2.  si  deceptl  sumus,  <fcc.  d Vide  Samsatl-i 

lln,r!.^nln-0b^efUonc3  in  monachum  Milesium.  * Lege  llossmuu.  Jlus  exemerutus.  f As  true  as 

omer  s Iliad,  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  nisop's  fables.  * DiaL  S2.  de  oraculis. 
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as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moon  under  the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
and  after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  them 
.«ood.  In  the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a cat,  saith  Herodotus,  Ibis  and 
-storks,  an  ox  (saith  Pliny)  hleeks  and  onions,  Macrobius, 

v “ i Porrom  et.  c«pe  deos  imponere  nubibus  ausi, 

llos  tu  Kile  deos  colis.” — ■■ — 

Scoffin"  k Lucian  in  his  vera  II  is  Lor  icl  .*  which,  as  he  confesseth  himself,  was 
.not  persuasively  written  as  a truth,  but  in  comical  fashion  to  glance  at  the 
monstrous  fictions  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride  with- 
out doubt  this  prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  feigns  this  story  of  himself;  that 
when  he  had  seen  the  Elysian  fields,  and  was  now  coming  away,  Rhadamanthus 
.(rave  him  a mallow  root,  and  bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril 
or  extremity ; which  he  did  accordingly ; for  when  he  came  to  Hydamordia  in 
the  island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his  root,  and  was 
instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  had  as  many  pioper  gods  of 
their  own  invention ; see  the  said  Lucian  de  ded  Syrid.  Morney,  cap.  22.  de 
reritat.  relief.  GulieL  Stuckius,  KSacrorum  Sacrificiorumque  Gentil  descript 
Deter  Eaber  Semester,  l.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden de  diis  Syris,  Purchas  pil- 
1 Bosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of  the  Greeks.  I he 


Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  tlreir  own  gods,  which  yrere  majorum  and 
minorum  gentium,  as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain;  some  celestial,  select, 
and  great  ones,  others  indigenous  and  Semi-dei,  Lares,  Lemures  Dioscuri, 
Soteres,  and  Parastatse,  dii  tutelarcs  amongst  the  Greeks:  gods  of  all  sorts, 
for  all  functions;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea;  some  for  heaven,  some  for 
hell;  some  for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  hus- 
bandry, woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  _ All  actions  and  offices,  Pax- 
•Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Fmlicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula,  Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius,  Febns,  Pallor,  Invidia,  Pioteivia,  Risus, 
Angerona,  Yolupia,  Yacuna,  Yiriplaca,  Yeneranda  PPes  LYptuma  Doiis 
kirms,  emperors,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices  for  them  they  did 
likewise  clnonise  and  adore  for  gods,  and  it  was  usually  done,  usdaturnapud 
■undquos,  as  11  Jac.  Boissardus  well  observes,  deificare  homines  qui  henejicns 
mor tales  iuvarent,  and  the  devil  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents  sftitun 
se  inqessit  illorum  sepulchris,  staluis,  temphs,  arts,  &c.  he  crept  into  t en 
temples  statues,  tombs,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  do 
miracles  &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  JSsculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus,  Amphiaiaus, 
f • L Semi-dii  For  so  they  were  Semi-dn,  demi-gods,  some  medu  inter 
tos" ^ L “ Max.  0 Tyritni,  the  Platonist,  «r 

i ustifies  in  many  words.  “ When  a good  man  dies,  his  body  is  buned,  but  Ins 
UTex  faW  daemon  evadit,  becomes  forthwith  a demi-god  nothing  dispa- 
i-^ed  with  malignity  of  air,  or  variety  of  forms,  rejoicetli,  exults  and  sees  that 
i °ith  his  eyes.  Now  being  deified,  in  commiseration  he  helps 

:L 

.govern  mort.1  men  appointed  by  the  go^b  so 

ST" The^Dioscurith eicules and  ^Esculapius,  be “ 
in  bis  likeness)  non  somniuns  tied  tujilans  ipse  vub. . So  fat  ljru«*  And  no 

h 0 (rentes  tiullni.  n.-centar  In  'ge.K"  » Pitet.l™“S 

“ Having  proceeded  to  deity  leeks  utid  onions,  >ou,  0 Lgyl  , ' n Lib.  do  divinatione  etmagicis 

IT iB,u”  f,S  KM.  m Bonn-  an.,lq:  !;  an  aeiis  cubginc  ant  figurarum  variolate  impeduus 

-jiiraliniis  in  Mopso.  0 Cosmo  i'ueeio  Inteipiet.  nil  u[  ' na[os  amkosqni  udliuctnoianun  m ten  a 
Leram  puklnluulincm  mendt,  *' u™  u«,i  tncssun  genii  d.i  lutelares  l.omluibus,  b,  nos  juvantes, 

tuetur,  emmtibu*  succuml,  ke.  Oous  nee 
•malos  punieiites,  dte. 
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good  men  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monstera,  devils  (as  11  Stukius 
inveighs),  Neros,  Domitians,  Heliogabaluses,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 
•amongst  the  rest.  “ For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods;” 

44  Et  domibus,  tectis,  therm  Is  et  equis  soleatis 
Assignare  solent  genios  ’’ 

saith  Pruden tius.  Cuna  for  cradles,  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses,  Nodina 
knots,  Prema,  Pramunda,  Hymen,  Hymeneus,  for  weddings ; Comus  the  god 
of  good  fellows,  gods  of  silence,  of  comfort,  Hebe  goddess  of  youth.  Mena 
menstruarum,  <kc.,  male  and  female  gods,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  dimensions, 
with  beards,  without  beards,  married,  unmarried,  begot,  not  born  at  all,  but, 
as  Minerva,  start  out  of  Jupiter’s  head.  Hesiod  reckons  up  at  at  least  30,000 
gods,  Varro,  300  Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to  the 
multitude  of  cities  ; 


“Quicqtild  humus,  pelagus,  coelum  miserabile  glgnit. 
Id  dixere  deos,  colies,  freta,  flumina,  flammas.” 


“ Whatever  heavens,  sea  and  land'begat, 

Hills,  seas  and  rivers,  God  was  this  and  that." 


And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions  ; 
•“  As  children  make  babies  (so  saith  qMorneus),  their  poets  make  gods,”  et 
quos  adoranl  in  templis,  ludunt  in  Theatris,  as  Lactantius  scoffs.  Saturn,  a 
man,  geided  himself,  did  eat  his  own  children,  a cruel  tyrant  driven  out  of  his 
kingdom  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a god  as  himself,  a wicked,  lascivious 
paltry  king  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts,  murders,  villainies,  a whole  volume 
is  too  little  to  relate.  Venus,  a notorious  strumpet,  as  common  as  a barber’s 
■chair,  Mars,  Adonis,  Anchises’  whore,  is  a great  she-goddess  as  well  as  the 
rest,  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets,  with  many  such;  and  these  gods  so 
fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremoniis,  hymnis , et  canticis  celebrant ; their 
errors, . luclus  et  gaudia,  amoves,  iras,  nuptias  el  liberorum  procreationes  (r  as 
Eusebius  well  taxeth),  weddings,  mirth,  and  mournings,  loves,  angers  and 
■quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary  son^s  as 
it  were  publishing  their  villainies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals.  When 
Romulus  was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacify  the  people 
Julms  Proculus  gave  outthat  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter  into  heaven’ 
and  therefore  to  be  ever  after  adored  for  a god  amongst  the  Romans.  Syro- 
phanes  of  Egypt  had  one  only  son  whom  he  dearly  loved;  he  erected  his 
statue  in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  garlands  to  pacify  their 
master  s wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so  by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a 
god.  _ i his  did  Semiram  is  for  her  husband  Belus,  and  Adrian  the  emperor  bv 
his  minion  Antinous.  Flora  was  a rich  harlot  in  Rome,  and  for  that  she  made 
the  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birthday  was  solemnised  long  after;  and  to 
make  it  a more  plausible  holiday,  they  made  her  goddess  of  flowers,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  her  amongst  the  rest.  The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassseus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty  Coriolanus  desisted  from  his  wars 
consecrated  a church  Fortunes  muliebri;  and  ‘Venus  Barbata  had  a temple 
tX  that  somewhat  was  amiss  about  hair,  and  so  the  rest.  The  citizens 

’ a f?ali,fcown  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Romans 
(who  then  warred  m Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to 
these  parts),  consecrated  a temple  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a god- 
•dess,  with  annual  games  and  sacrifices;  so  a town  of  houses  was  deified  with 
lameful  flattery  on  the  one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other 

Ls  da^hter  Tuff 'T  “ 1occasion-  writes  to  Atticus, that 

dau0hter  Tulhola  might  be  made  a goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and 
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Minerva,  and  as  well  slie  deserved  it.  Their  holy  days  and  adorations  were  all 
out  as  ridiculous;  those  Lupercals  of  Pan,  Florals  of  Flora,  Bona  dea,  Anna 
Perenna,  Saturnals,  &c.,  as  how  they  were  celebrated,  with  what  lascivious 
and  wanton  gestures,  bald  ceremonies,  xby  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  han 
their  noses  over  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  Lucian,  and  lick  blood  bke  lit. 
that  was  spilled  about  the  altars.  Their  carved  idols,  gdt  images  of  wood,  iron, 
ivory  silver,  brass,  stone,  olim  truncus  eram,  &c.  were  most  absurd,  as  bem^ 
their  own  workmanship  ; for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorant  hgneos  deos  et  fabros 
interim  qui  fecerunt,  contemnunt,  they  adore  work,  contemn  the  workman;  and 
ts  Tertullian  follows  it,  Si  homines  non  essent  dus  propitn  non  ment  dn,  had 
it  not  been  for  men  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks  still  and  stupic , 
statues  in  which  mice,  swallows,  birds  made  their  nests,  spiders  their  webs, 
and  in  their  very  mouths  laid  their  excrements.  Those  images,  I say,  were 
all  out  as  gross  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did  represent  them:  Jupiter  with 
a ram’s  head,  Mercury  a dog’s,  Pan  like  a goat,  Hecate * with  . 

with  a beard,  another  without;  see  more  in  Cartenus  and  Veiduriusoi 
monstrous  forms  and  ugly  pictures:  and  which  was  absurder  vet,  they  told 
Zto  targes  came  from  heaven,  as  that  of  Minerva  m her  temple  at 
Athens  quod  e ccelo  cecidisse  credebant  accolce,  saith  Pausamas  They  formed 
some  like9 storks,  apes,  bulls,  and  yet  seriously  believed ; and  that  which  was 

impious  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  IX 

tuous  Sodomites  (as  commonly  they  were  all,  as  well  as  Jupitei,  Mam,  Ap  , 
Mercury  Neptune,  &c.),  thieves,  slaves,  drudges  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  mad® 
tiles  in  Phrygia),  kept  sheep,  Hercules  emptied  stables,  Yulcan  a blacksm  , 
unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villainies,  much  less  m heaven,  as 
aMornay  well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave  them  out  to  be  such;  so  weak  an 
brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and  roar,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenocephali^ 

as  also  her  ^riiiculous  , 

at  them  and  theii  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did  ; if  Diagoras  took  Hercules 

S5E8S  spc  pqss 

Aurnlre  in  vention  of  a 

thing  to  sacrifice  in  g Lucians  time,  a iu  c ° y ub.  do  sacriflciis,  Fum» 

inscript.  * DC  ver.  roll*  cap.  M.  sacrifices  In  Egypt  Major  rcckons  up  ,om.  ^ 

M Cmsari  tSlteK SEKufi  *»rcs  Quatuor  pro  dlvUus,  — pro  regno. 

liovenupio  tauros  pro  suspite  a Troja  reditu,  &c 
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for  wealth,  a hundred  for  a kingdom,  nine  bulls  for  their  safe  return  from 
Troja  to  Pylus,”  &c.  Every  god  almost  had  a peculiar  sacrifice — the  Sun 
horses,  Vulcan  fire.  Diana  a white  hart,  Venus  a turtle,  Ceres  a hog,  Proser- 
pine a black  lamb,  Neptune  a bull  (read  more  in  h Stukius  at  large),  besides 
sheep,  cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  were 
affected  with  blood  or  smoke.  “ And  surely  ( 1 saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat 
the  fopperies  of  mortal  men,  in  their  sacrifices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods, 
their  rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  them,  of  their  diet,  houses, 
orders,  &c.,  what  prayers  and  vows  they  make ; if  one  should  but  observe  their 
absurdity  and  madness,  he  would  burst  out  a laughing,  and  pity  their  folly.” 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  k requests, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions  ? of  which  we  have  a taste  in  Maximus  Tyrius, 
serm.l.  Plato’s  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Persius,  Sat.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  there 
likewise  exploded,  M actant  opimas  et  pingues  hostias  deo  quasi  esurienti,  pro- 
fundunt  vina  tanquam  sitienti,  lumina  accendunt  velut  in  tenebris  agenti'(L ac- 
tantius,  lib.  2.  cap.  6).  As  if  their  gods  were  hungry,  athirst,  in  the  dark, 
they  light  candles,  offer  meat  and  drink.  And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their 
counsels  and  give  oracles,  e viscerum  sterquiliniis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excre- 
mental  parts  of  beasts  1 sordidos  deos  Varro  truly  calls  them  therefore,  and  well 
he  might.  I say  nothing  of  their  magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those 
raajestical  structures  : to  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus’  temple,  ad  branchidas, 
as  1 Strabo  writes,  a thousand  oaks  did  not  suffice.  Who  can  relate  the  glorious 
splendour,  and  stupend  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  Jupiter  Ammon’s  temple  in  Africa,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the 
Capitol,  the  Sarapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo’s  temple  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs 
of  Antioch.  The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned,  and  so  capacious 
(for  10,000  men  might  stand  in  it  at  once),  that  fair  Pantheon  of  Cusco, 
described  by  Acosta  in  his  Indian  History,  which  eclipses  both  Jews  and 
Christians.  There  were  in  old.  Jerusalem,  as  some  write,  408  synamxmes  • 
but  new  Cairo  reckons  up  (if  m Radzivilus  may  be  believed)  6800  mosques! 
Fez  400,  whereof  50  are  most  magnificent,  like  St.  Paul’s  in  London  Helena 
bufit  300  fair  churchesinthe  Holy  Land,  but  one  Bassa  hathbuilt400  mosques, 
ihe  Mahometans  have  1000  monks  in  a monastery;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of 
Americans;  Ricciusof  the  Chinese,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built ; and  more 
richly  endowed  some  of  them,  than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany  or 
St  Edmund  s-Bury  in  England  with  us : who  can  describe  those  curious  and 
costly  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias?  I conceal 
heir  donaries,  pendants,  other  offerings,  presents,  to  these  their  fictitious  gods 
daily  consecrated.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  sent 
two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.  ° Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  dedi- 
cated  a hundred  golden  tiles  m the  same  place  with  a golden  altam  no  man 
empty-handed  to  t1lieir  fnnes-  But  these  are  base  offerings  in  respect  • 
they  offered  men  themselves  alive.  The  Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed 
m eiy  year  a m&naverruncandce  deorum  ires  causd,  to  pacify  their  gods  de 
2^yrceczpiUo  dejecerunt,  dm.  and  they  did  voluntarily  undergo  it.  The  D’ecii 
so  sacnfice,  Diis  mambus ; Curtius  did  leap  into  the  gulf.  Were  they  not 
in  w^Tof  7 deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them/both 

^laiTo^’T8^^0^^0  ®l]Pe^^°^B^^^y^oifid^ther^osegoodsaaiMr^^s 

hDe  sacrls  Gentll.  et  sncrlfic.  Tyr.  15%  1 t 1 

Wcrificiis,  diis  adonmdts,  Ac.  n,ue  vota  facinnt  nnirt  n.  rerc,lserct  Quic  stultl  mortales  in  fastis. 
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his  too  much  superstition,  11  because  the  augurs  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set 
sail  from  the  haven  of  Syracuse  whilst  the  moon  was  eclipsed ; he  tarried  so 
long  till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his  army  were  overthrown.  The 
q Parthians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kind,  they  would  rather  lose  a victory, 
nay  lose  their  own  lives,  than  fight  in  the  night,  ’twas  against  their  religion. 
The  Jews  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  Sabbath,  when  Pompeius  besieged 
Jerusalem]  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africa,  set  upon  by  the  Goths, 
suffered  themselves  upon  the  same  occasion  to  be  utterly  vanquished.  The 
superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a bordering  town  in  Epirus,  besieged _ by  the 
Turks,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report.  Because  a dead  dog  was  flung  into  the 
only  fountain  which  the  city  had,  they  woulddie  of  thirst  all,  ratherthan  drink 
of  that  r unclean  water,  and  yield  up  the  city  upon  any  conditions.  Though 
the  praetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  persuasions, 
their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all  forthwith  die 
or  yield  up  the  city.  Vix  ausum  ipse  credere  (saith  6 Barletius)  tantam super- 
stitionem , vel  afirmare  levissimamhauc  causam  tantcereivelmagis  ridiculam, 
quum  non  dubitem  risum  potius  quam  admirationem  posteris  excitaturam.  The 
story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  ashamed  to  report  it,  because  he  thought 
nobody  would  believe  it.  It  is  stupend  to  relate  what  strange  effects  this 
idolatry  and  superstition  hath  brought  forth  of  the  latter  years  in  the  Indies 
and  thi  se  bordering  parts : 4 in  what  feral  shapes  the  u devil  is  adored,  ne  quid 
mail  intentent,  as  they  say;  for  in  the  mountains  betwixt  Scanderoon  and 
Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwelling  a certain  kind  of  people  called  Coords, 
comincr  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  the  devil,  and  allege 
this  reason  in  so  doing : God  is  a good  man  and  will  do  no  harm  but  the  devil 
is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he  hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the 
devil  deludes  them,  how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women 
sacrifices  unto  him,  a hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  m Crete  to  batuin 
of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Agamemnon’s  Ipliigema,&c.  At  Mexico, 
when  the  Spaniards  first  overcame  them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva 
corda  e viventium  corporibus  extracta,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  2 , in 
a year  (Acosta,  lib.  5.  cap.  20)  to  their  idols  made  of  flour  and  men  s blood, 
and  every  year  6000  infants  of  both  sexes:  and  as  prodigious  to  relate  how 
they  bury  their  wives  with  husbands  deceased,  ’tis  fearful  to  report,  and  harder 

to  believe. 


•*  * Nam  certamen  habent  lathi  qua  viva  sequatur 
Conjugium,  pudor  est  non  licuisse  moii, 

and  burn  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a grandee  dies  twel  ve 
thousand  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a great  cham  depots  or  an 
emperor  in  America  show  they  plague  themselves,  which  abstain  from  all  that 
hath  life,  like  those  old  Pythagoreans,  with  immoderate  fastings,  as  the 
Baumans  about  Surat,  they  of  China,  that  for  superstition  s sake  never  ra.t 
flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but  live  m deserts  and  by-plac  s, 

andsome  pray  to  theiridolstwenty-foiir  hours  together  withoutmiyinternn^^ 

bitin"  of  their  tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  dev  otion  s sake.  1 ° 

are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests  (that  tell  them  such 
7L  stones  of  immortality,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  in  that  other  hie),  that 


„ awnbirch  vit  rn«l  r They  were  of  the  Greek  church. 

P Bourns,  pnht  lih.  2 cap.  1 G.  tVn  tempUs  immania  Idolorum  monstra  conspiciuntnr,  marmorea, 

a Lib.  5.  tie  gesiis  Seanderbegis.  ' ll  tempos  mnu  n0cet : sed  diemonem  sacnficiir 

1 EnU  Intel  «,  Jleelw.  «•>,»  P1 

follow  the  husband,  nnd  not  he  allmeed  to  die  for  h,m  Ri  iUgd  ex,iedif  ad  Slnas,  1.  1.  per  totum  Jejuna- 
fuisset  detent  us. 
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many  thousands  voluntarily  break  their  own  necks,  as  Cleombrotus  Ambor- 
ciatus,  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that  they  may  participate  of 
that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  other  world.  One  poisons,  another  strangles 
himself,  and  the  King  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  the  vain  hope, 
had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of 
their  several  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments?  I may  conclude  with 
d Possevinus,  Religio  facit  asperos  mites,  homines  e feris;  super stitio  ex  hominibu/? 
/era,  religion  makes  wild  beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  beast*, 
and  fools  ; and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no  better 
than  dizzards ; nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true,  is  unus  religionis  scopus, 
ut  ei  quern  colimus  similes  fiamus,  that  is  the  drift  of  religion  to  make  us  like 
him  whom  we  worship  : what  shall  be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate 
into  stocks  and  stones  ? of  such  as  worship  these  heathen  gods,  for  dii  gentium 
dcemonia,  ebut  to  become  devils  themselves?  Tis  there  tore  exitiosus  error , et 
maxime  periculosus,  a most  perilous  and  dangerous  error  of  all  others,  as 
f Plutarch  holds,  turbulenta  passio  hominem  consternans,  a pestilent,  a trouble- 
some passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Unhappy  superstition,  gPliny  calls 
it,  rnorte  non  finitur , death  takes  away  life,  but  not  superstition.  Impious  and 
ignorant  are  far  more  happy  than  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  torture  like 
to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so  general,  so  destructive,  so  violent. 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jews  for  antiquity  may  go  next  to  Gentiles  : what 
of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their  groves  and 
high  places,  what  their  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries 
have  maintained,  I will  not  so  much  as  mention : for  the  present,  I presume 
no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blind,  superstitious, 
wilful,  obstinate,  and  peevish,  tiring  themselves  with  vain  ceremonies  to  no 
purpose ; he  that  shall  but  read  their  rabbins’  ridiculous  comments,  their 
strange  interpretation  of  scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies,  fables,  childish 
tales,  which  they  stedfastly  believe,  will  think  they  be  scarce  rational  crea- 
tures ; their  foolish  h customs,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  how  thev 
prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings,  how 
to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  &c.  Last  of  all,  the 
expectation  of  their  Messiah,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vain  pomp  that 
shall  attend  him,  as  how  he  shall  terrify  the  Gentiles,  and  overcome  them  by 
new  diseases  ; how  Michael  the  archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he 
shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  make  them  a 
great  banquet,  “'Wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever  God 
made,  a cup  of  wine  that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam’s 
cellar  ever  since.”  At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  ox  in 
Job  iv.  10,  “that  every  day  feeds  on  a thousand  hills,”  Psal.  1.  10,  that 
great  Leviathan,  and  a great  bird,  that  laid  an  egg  so  big,  “kthat  by  chance 
tumbling  out  of  the  nest,  it  knocked  down  three  hundred  tall  cedars,  and 
breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages  this  bird  stood 
up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a hatchet  would  not 
tall  to  the  bottom  in  seven  years  : of  their  Messiah’s  1 wives  and  children  ; 
Adam  and  Eve,  &c.,  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  amongst  the  rest : when  a 
Homan  prince  asked  of  rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania,  why  the  Jews’  God  was 
compared  to  a lion  ; he  made  answer  he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion 
but  to  one  in  the  wood  Ela,  which,  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  rabbin  prayed 


de  .Sr  iHolta,  5Tb'  foL  m-  . * Quin  Ipsius  diaboli  ut  ncqultiam  referant  fLilx 
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to  God  he  might,  and  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward,  “m  But  when  he  was 
four  hundred  miles  from  Borne  he  so  roared  that  all  the  great-bellied  women 
in  Borne  made  abortions,  the  city  walls  fell  down,  and  when  he  came  a hun- 
dred miles  nearer,  and  roared  a second  time,  their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads, 
the  emperor  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went  back.  With  an 
infinite  number  of  such  lies  and  forgeries,  which  they  verily  believe,  feed 
themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  by  no  persuasions  be 
diverted,  but  still  crucify  their  souls  with  a company  of  idle  ceremonies,  live 
like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a compound  of  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  so 
absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish  out 
of  every  one  of  them,  lull  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law,  their  Alco- 
ran  itself  a gallimaufry  of  lies,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts,  stolen 
from  other  sects,  and  confusedly  heaped  up  to  delude  a company  of  rude  and 
barbarous  clowns.  As  how  birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he 
came  from  Mecca,  the  moon  came  down  from  heaven  to  visit  him,  how  God 
sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  die.,  with  a company  of  stupend  figments  of  the 
angels,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.  Of  the  day  ol  judgment,  and  three  sounds 
to  prepare  it,  which  must  last  fifty  thousand  years  of  Paradise,  which  wholly 
consists  in  coeundi  el  comedendi  voluptate,  and  pecorinis  hominibus  senptum, 
bestialis  beatitude,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dante,  Lucian,  nor  any  poet 
can  be  more  fabulous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vain  and  super- 
stitious, wine  and  swine’s  flesh  are  utterly  forbidden  by  their  law,  they  must 
pray  five  times  a day;  and  still  towards  the  south,  wash  before  and  alter  all 
their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For  fasting,  vows,  relig.ous  orders,  pere- 
grinations, they  go  far  beyond  any  Papists,  pthey  fast  a month  together  many 
times,  and  must  not  eat  a bit  till  sun  be  set.  Their  kalenders,  dervises,  and 
torlachers,  Ac.,  are  more  q abstemious  some  of  them,  than  Carthusian*,  Fran- 
ciscans, Anchorites,  forsake  all,  live  solitary,  fare  hard  go  naked  &c 
rTheir  pilgrimages  are  as  far  as  to  the  liver  Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of 
those  tracts  likewise  do),  to  wash  themselves,  for  that  river  as  they  hold  ha 
a sovereign  virtue  to  purge  them  of  all  sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that 
hath  not  been  washed  in  it.  For  which  reason  they  come  far  and  near  fiom 
the  Indies  ; Maximus  gentium  omnium  conjluxus  est;  and  infinite  numbers 
yearly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as  Mecca  to  Mahomet  s i tomb,  which 
journey  is  both  miraculous  and  meritorious.  The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones 
Jto  stone  the  devil,  of  eating  a camel  at  Cairo  by  the  way;  their  f^tm^  their 
running  till  they  sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahome.s  temple,  tomb,  and 
buildirm  of  it,  would  ask  a whole  volume  to  dilate:  and  for  their  pains  taken 
in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their  sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so 
many  saints 1 And  diverse  of  them  with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  vi 
put  out  their  eyes,  “‘that  they  never  after  see  any  profane  thing,  bite  > out 
their  tongues,”  Ac.  They  look  for  their  prophet  Mahomet , a^ [ ^do  f°^  ^ 
Messiah  Bead  more  of  their  customs,  rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lomcerus,  1 urcic 
ET tm.  1 from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  chapter.  Bredenbaclmis, 
4 5 6 Leo  Afer,  lib.  1.  Busbequius,  Sabellicus,  Puickas,  lib.  3.  cap. 
3 Pet  i 5 Theodoras  Bibliander,  Ac.  Many  foolish  ceremonies  yon  shall 
find  in  them  • and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  the  people  are  geneia  y 
^rs^owng  of  them,  that  if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitted, 

ra  Qnum  quadrtngentis  adhuc  milliaribus  ab s^u^Clc  ogna ! own!rm!i!Tb.f  Kt  U pufida  m’ulta  recenset 
Roman®  abortlerint  omnea,  mutique,  Ac.  « 91  22  i l °Quinquies  indie  orare  Turc®  teneniur 

" o®ano,  de  coelo,  stellis,  Angebs  ^"^I^a’uoUbet  an„o  mensem  integrum  jejunant  Interdiu,  nec  come- 
ftd  meridiem.  Bicdenbaclnus,  cap.  5.  * in  quoiiDu  ul  mtatein  carnibas  vcficuntur.  Leo  Afer. 
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they  think  they  shall  be  damned,  ’tis  an  irremissible  offence,  and  can  hardly 
be  forgiven.  I kept  in  my  house  amongst  my  followers  (saith  Busbequius, 
sometime  the  Turk’s  orator  in  Constantinople)  a Turkey  boy,  that  by  chance 
did  eat  shell-fish,  a meat  forbidden  by  their  law,  but  the  next  day  when  he 
knew  what  he  had  done,  he  was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much 
troubled  in  mind,  would  weep  and  “grieve  many  days  after,  torment  himself 
for  his  foul  offence.  Another  Turk  being  to  drink  a cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar, 
first  made  a huge  noise  and  filthy  faces,  “xto  warn  his  soul,  as  he  said,  that 
it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  foul  fact  which  he  was  to  commit.  With  such 
toys  as  these  are  men  kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  resist, 
or  offend  the  least  circumstance  of  their  law,  for  conscience’-sake  misled  by 
superstition,  which  no  human  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of  arms,  could  have 
enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians,  in  describing  of  whose  superstitious 
symptoms,  as  a mixture  of  the  rest,  I may  say  that  which  St.  Benedict  once 
saw  in  a vision,  one  devil  in  a market-place,  but  ten  in  a monastery,  because 
there  was  more  work ; in  populous  cities  they  would  swear  and  forswear,  lie, 
falsify,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one  devil  could  circumvent  a thou- 
sand; but  in  their  religious  houses  a thousand  devils  could  scarce  tempt  one 
silly  monk.  All  the  principal  devils,  I think,  busy  themselves  in  subverting 
Christians;  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Mahometans,  are  extra  caulem,  out  of  the 
fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance,  they  make  no  resistance,  yeos  enim  pulsare 
negligit,  quos  quieto  jure  possidere  se  sentit,  they  are  his  own  already : but 
Christians  have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  resist,  and  must 
have  a great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  overcome.  That  the  devil  is 
most  busy  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true  church,  appears  by  those  several 
oppositions,  heresies,  schisms,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it, 
and  in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  plays 
his  prize.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles’  time, 
many  Antichrists  and  heretics  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now 
present,  and  will  be  to  the  world’s  end,  to  dementate  men’s  minds,  to  seduce 
and  captivate  their  souls.  Their  symptoms  I know  not  how  better  to  express, 
than  in  that  twofold  division,  of  such  as  lead  and  are  led.  Such  as  lead  are 
heretics,  schismatics,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers : they  have 
some  common  symptoms,  some  peculiar.  Common,  as  madness,  folly,  pride, 
insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity,  peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn,  and 
contempt  of  all  other  sects:  Nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri; z they 
will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  themselves,  no  interpretation 
good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit  dictates : none  shall  be  in  secundis,  no  not 
in  tertiis,  they  are  only  wise,  only  learned  in  the  truth,  all  damned  but  they 
and  their  followers,  ccedem  scripturarum  Jaciunt  ad  mat&riam  suam,  saith 
Tertullian,  they  make  a slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and  turn  it  as  a nose  of  wax 
to  their  own  ends.  So  irrefragable,  in  the  meantime,  that  what  they  have 
once  said,  they  must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  triplica- 
tions, never  yield  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you  can.  As  “Bernard 
(erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliardus,  omnes  patres  sic,  alque  ego  sic. 
Though  all  the  Fathers,  Councils,  the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not, 
they  are  all  one:  and  as  b Gregory  well  notes  “of  such  as  are  vertiginous, 
they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all  err;  when  as  the  error  is  wholly  in 
their  own  brains.”  Magallianus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Comment  on  1 Tim. 
xvi.  20,  and  Alphonsus  de  castro  lib.  1.  adversus  liccreses,  gives  two  more 
eminent  notes,  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by  (they  might  have 


n Nullum  ge  conflictandi  finem  faclt.  x 
<juod  ipse  erat  admissurus.  7 Gregor.  Horn 
i Orat.  8.  ut  vcrtigLne  correptls  Tidentur  omnia 


Ut  In  allquem  angulum  se  recipcret,  ne  reus  lieret  ejus  dellcU 
z “ Hound  to  the  dictates  of  no  master.”  » Eplst,  190. 
moved,  omnia  Us  falsa  sunt,  quum  error  in  ipsorum  cerebro  sit. 
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taken  themselves  by  the  noses  when  they  said  it),  “ c First  they  affect  novelties 
and  toys,  and  prefer  falsehood  before  truth;  d secondly,  they  care  not  what 
they  say,  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride  afterward,, 
peevishness  and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp.  Peculiar  symp- 
toms are  prodigious  paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasms,  which  are  many 
and  diverse  as  they  themselves.  e Nicholases  of  old  would  have  wives  ia 
common  : Montanists  will  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians,  forbidding  all  flesh, 
Severians  wine;  Adamians  go  naked ; fbecause  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise;  and 
some  8 barefoot  all  their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  iii.  and  J osliua  v.  bid  Moses, 
so  to  do;  and  Isaiah  xx.  was  bid  put  off  his  shoes;  Manichees  hold  that 
Pythagorean  transmigration  of  souls  from  men  to  beasts;  “ hthe  Circumcellions 
in  Africa,  with  a mad  cruelty,  made  away  themselves,  some  by  fire-water, 
breaking  their  necks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like,  threatening  some  if  they 
did  not,”  with  a thousand  such;  as  you  may  read  in  1 Austin  (for  there  were- 
fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides  schisms  and  smaller  factions) 
Epiphanius,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Daneeus,  Gab,  Prateolus,  &c.  Of  prophets, 
enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  Ecclesiastical  stories  afford  many  examples; 
of  Elias  and  Christs,  as  our  kEudo  de  stellis,  a Briton  m King  btephens 
time,  that  went  invisible,  translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a moment, 
fed  thousands  with  good  cheer  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such ; nothing  so 
common  as  miracles,  visions,  revelations,  prophecies.  Now  what  these  brain- 
sick heretics  once  broach,  and  impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
false,  and  prodigious,  the  common  people  will  follow  and  believe.  It  will  run 
along  like  murrain  in  cattle,  scab  in  sheep.  Nulla  scabies,  as  he  said,  super- 
stitione  scabiosior : as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a mad  dog  bites  others  and  all  in 
the  end  become  mad;  either  out  of  affection  of  novelty,  simplicity  blind  zeal, 
hope  and  fear,  the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther 
examination  approve  it.  , ^ 

Sed  vetera  querimur,  these  are  old,  haec  pruts  fuere.  In  our  days  we  have  a 
new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and  heretics  A new  company  of  actors,  ot 
Antichrists,  that  great  Antichrist  himself:  arope  of  popes,  that  bythexr  great 
fnd  authority  bear  down  all  before  them : who  from  that  time  they  proclaimed 
th  emsel  ves  universal  bishops,  to  establish  their  own  kingdom  i soverngnty,  great- 
ness and  to  enrich  themselves,  broughtmsuch  a company  of  human  tradition  , 
purgatory,  Limbus  Patrum,  Infantum,  and  all  that  subterranean  geograp  y, 
mass,  adoration  of  saints,  alms,  fastings,  bulls,  indulgences,  orders j- 
shrines,  musty  relics,  excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  ?lmd  °°e 
diences  vows  pilgrimages,  peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toys 
intricate  subtleties,  gross  errors,  obscure  questions,  to 

set  a gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness 
oil  .li  the  Scriptures  concealed,  legends  brought  m re hg.ou > bamstad 
hypocritical  superstition  exalted,  and  the  church  its. elf  ob P 
J/nted  Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a lew  necro- 
mantiral.  atheistical  popes,  than  ever  it  washy  “Julian  the  Apostate,  Vafir 
rius  the  Platonist,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libamus  the  Sophie  >y  tl 
heathen  emperors,  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  What  each  of  them  di  , 
what  means1  at  what  times,  quibus  auxiliis,  superstition  climbed  to  tins  hei  , 
what  means,  wn  ^ Hmself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburg- 


traditions  increased, , . 

o Res  novas  affectant  et  Inutiles,  falsa  verb  praferunt  2-  ‘“mi eriias  effatierit, u^°muli  ru^ 

tnebitur  et  contumacy  *c.  * See  inore  to  L>  rm.  g ^ Aa*  f anibui*nt 

lndifferens.  * Q>‘od  ante  pweavit  Adam,  n^ varia^rrieclnltionim,  aqua.  um.  et  ignium,  selpsos  necant 

h Insana  feritate  sibl  non  parcunt,  nampei  mortes '“™s  P p 1 Kiench.  hieret  ab  orbe  condito. 

^N^brlgMS^ls^^  Jov'ian.  Pont  Ant  Dial  J Cutn  per 

scii'i>turara  nugis  pi“ ^ ^ 111 

Juliiinum,  Origenem  in  Cclsum, 
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enses,  Kenmisius,  Osiancler,  Bale,  Mornay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others 
relate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  that  shall  but  see  their  profane  rites  ami 
foolish  customs,  how  superstitious]  y kept,  how  strictly  observed,  their  multitude 
of  saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish  deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases, 
persons,  offices,  countries,  places;  St.  George  for  England;  St.  Denis  for- 
France;  Patrick,  Ireland;  Andrew,  Scotland;  Jago,  Spain;  die.  Gregory- 
for  students;  Luke  for  painters;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philosophers;, 
Crispin,  shoemakers ; Katherine,  spinners;  etc.  Anthony  for  pigs;  Gall  us, 
geese;  Wenceslaus,  sheep;  Pelagius,  oxen;  Sebastian,  the  plague;  Valen- 
tine, falling  sickness  : Apollonia,  tooth-ache ; Petronella  for  agues ; an  d the- 
Virgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices:  he  that  shall  observe- 
these  things,  their  shrines,  images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pilgrim- 
ages they  make  to  them,  what  creeping  to  crosses,  our  Lady  of  Loretto’s  rich, 
°gowns,  her  donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  number  of  suitors;, 
St.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France;  our  St.  Thomas’s  shrine  of  old  at  Canterbury;: 
those  relics  at  Borne,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Pratum,  St.  Denis;  and  how 
many  thousands  come  yearly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what  cost,  trouble,  anxiety,, 
superstition  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said  in  some  of  their  p churches,, 
and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  mass,  come  barefoot,  &c.),  how  they 
spend  themselves,  tines,  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous  observations; 
their  tales  and  figments,  false  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  pardons,  in- 
dulgences for  40,000  years  to  come,  their  processions  on  set  days,  their  strict, 
fastings,  monks,  anchorites,  friar  mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c. 
Their  vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas,. 
Palnr-Sunday,  Blaise,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas’  day ; their  adorations,  exor- 
cisms, &c.,  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pagan,  Mahometan  superstitions, 
gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the  name,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered,  to- 
have  degenerated  into  Christians.  Whilst  they  prefer  traditions  before- 
Scriptures ; those  Evangelical  Councils,  poverty,  obedience,  vows,  alms,  fasting* 
supererogations,  before  God’s  Commandments;  their  own  ordinances  instead 
of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance,  blindness,  they  have  brought  the 
common  people  into  such  a case  by  their  cunning  conveyances,  strict  discipline- 
and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation  they  dare  not  break  the 
least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict ; hold  it  a greater  sin  to  eat  a bit  of  meat  in 
Lent,  than  kill  a man : their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready 
to  despair  if  a small  ceremony  be  omitted;  and  will  accuse  their  own  father* 
mother,  brother,  sister,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not  as. 
they  do,  will  be  their  chief  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a faggot  to- 
burn  them.  What  mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoined,  they  dare  not  but 
do  it,  tumble  with  St.  Francis  in  the  mire  amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed,, 
go  woolward,  whip  themselves,  build  hospitals,  abbeys,  &c.,  go  to  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  kill  a king,  or  run  upon  a sword  point:  they  perform, 
all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  believe  all. 


“®Ut  pueri  infantes  credunt  signa  omnia  ahena 
Vivere,  et  esse  homines,  et  sic  isti  omma  ticta 
Vera  putant,  credunt  signis  cor  inesso  ahenis.” 


“ As  children  think  their  babies  live  to  be, 
l)o  they  these  brazen  images  they  see.” 


And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blind  zeal,  are  so- 
gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity 
and  ignorance,  their  epicurean  popes  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their 
sleeves,  and  are  merry  in  their  chambers  with  their  punks,  they  do  indulgere 
genio,  and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for  private  gain, 
hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  (quis  expedivit  pdttaco  suum  yjiioi),  popu- 
larity, base  flattery,  must  and  will  believe  all  their  paradoxes  and  absurd. 


°One  image  had  one  gown  worth  400  crowns  and  more. 
* Lucilins,  kb.  1.  cap.  '22.  de  falsa  relig. 


P As  at  our  lady’s  church  at  Bergamo  in  Italy.. 
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tenets,  without  exception,  and  as  obstinately  maintain  and  put  in  practice  all 
their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is  half  a trade)  to 
the  death;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legend  itself,  with  all  the  lies  and 
tales  in  it:  as  that  of  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Denis,  &c. 

It  is  a wonder  to  see  how  Nic.  Harpsfield,  that  pharisaical  impostor,  amongst 
the  rest,  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  cap.  22.  saec.  prim,  sex.,  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate 
that  ridiculous  fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  as  when 
they  lived/  how  they  came  to  Cologne,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.,  though  he 
■can  say  nothing  for  it,  yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it : nobihtavit  ( inquit ) Iloc 
vceculum  Ursula  cum,  comitibus,  cujus  historia  utinam  lam  mild  esset  expedita 
■et  certa  quam  in  animo  meo  certum  ac  expeditum  est,  earn  esse  cum  sodalibus 
■beatam  in  ccelis  virginem.  They  must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal 
helieve,  vary  their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  vane-s, 
-apply  themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  fear  and  flattery  are  con- 
tent'to  subscribe  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  maintain  and  defend  their 
present  government  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  canonists,.  Jesuits,  friars, 
priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busy  themselves  m those  idle  times, 
for  the  Church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries,  or  better  to  defend  their 
dies,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantiates,  traditions,  pope  s pardons  purgato- 
ries, masses,  impossibilities,  <fcc.  with  glorious  shows,  fair  pretences,  big  woius, 
4ind  plausible  wits,  have  coined  a thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions 
.-subtleties,  Obs  and  Sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all 
■appearances,  objections,  such  quirks  and  quiddities,  quodlibetai  les,  as  Bale 
saith  of  Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees,  glosses, 
-canons,  that  instead  of  sound  commentaries,  good  preachers,  are  come  in  a 
•company  of  mad  sophisters,  primo  secundo  secundaru,  sectaries,  Canonist 
•Sorbonists,  Minorites,  with  a rabble  of  idle  controversies  and  questions,  an 
Rapa  sit  Reus,  an  quasi  Reus  ? An  participet  utramque  Chmsti 
Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a humble  bee  or  a gourd  as  a man? 
Whether  lie  can  produce  respect  without  a foundation  or  term,  ma  e a w or 
virgin?  fetch  Trajan’s  soul  from  hell,  and  how?  with  a rabble  of  questions 
about  hell-fire:  whether  it  be  a greater  sin  to  kill  a man  or  to  clout  shoes 
aipon  a Sunday?  whether  God  can  make  another  God  like  unto,  himself? 
Such  saith  Kemnisius,  are  most  of  your  schoolmen,  (mere  alchemists),  200 
commentators  on  Peter  Lambard;  (Pitsius  catal  scriptorum  Anglic,  reckons 

rnp  180  English  commentators  alone,  on 

Reals  Nominals,  and  so  peihaps  that  oi  . y 

stjxzl 

- - 

* & «u  And  what  their  ignorance  esteem  d so  liolj , 

Ou.r  wiser  ages  do  account  as  folly. 

But  see  the  devil,  that  will  never  suffer  the  Church  to' be  gl 
. garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weeds  grow  up  m it,  no 
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•liominem  jugulare  quam  die  domimeo  calcc-m  consuere 
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hath  some  tares:  we  have  a mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,^  schismatics, 
and  some  heretics,  even  in  our  own  bosoms  in  another  extreme,  “*Duvi  vitant 
stulti  vitia  in  contvaria  currunt  f that  out  of  too  much  zeal  in  opposition  to 
Antichrist,  human  traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite 
demolish  all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting  days,,  no  cross 
in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church  music,  <kc.,  no  bishop’s  courts, 
uo  church  government,  rail  at  all  our  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their 
tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee,  O Sion!  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees 
some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities,  ail  human  learning  (’tis  cloaca 
diaboli ),  hoods,  habits,  cap  and  surplice,  such  as  are  things  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  wholly  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction’-sake,  they  abhor,  hate, 
and  snuff  at,  as  a stone-horse  when  he  meets  a bear:  they  make  matters  of 
conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  livings  than  subscribe  to 
them.  They  will  admit  of  no  holidays,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawking, 
hunting,  &c.,  no  churches,  no  bells  some  of  them,  because  Papists  use  them  ; 
no  discipline,  no  ceremonies  but  what  they  invent  themselves;  no  interpreta- 
tions of  scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  councils,  but  such  as  their  own 
fantastical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled, 
many  times  they  broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  Papists  themselves.  Some 
of  them  turn  prophets,  have  secret  revelations,  will  be  of  privy  council  with. 
God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets,  y Per  capillos  spiritum  sanctum  tenent, 
et  omnia  sciunt  cum  sint  asini  omnium  obstinatissimi,  a company  of  giddy 
heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many  shall  be  saved  and  who  damned 
in  a parish,  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret  Apocalypses,  ( Commenta - 
tores  prcecipites  et  vertiginosos , one  calls  them,  as  well  he  might)  and  those 
hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times,  places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs 
them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest,  and  precisely  set  down  when  the  world 
shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what  day.  Some  of  them  again 
have  such  strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will  go  into  infected  houses, 
expel  devils,  and  fast  forty  days,  as  Christ  himself  did;  some  call  God  and 
his  attributes  into  question,  as  Yorstius  and  Socinus;  some  princes,  civil 
magistrates,  and  their  authorities,  as  anabaptists,  will  do  all  their  own  private 
spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else.  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and  those 
Amsterdamian  sects  and  sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It 
is  a wonder  to  reveal  what  passages  Sleidan  relates  in  his  commentaries,  of 
Cretinck,  Ivnipperdoling,  and  their  associates,  those  madmen  of  Munster  in 
Germany  ; what  strange  enthusiasms,  sottish  revelations  they  had,  how  ab- 
surdly they  carried  themselves,  deluded  others ; and  as  profane  Machiavel  in  his 
political  disputatious  holds  of  Christian  religion,  in  general  it  doth  enervate, 
debilitate,  take  away  men’s  spirits  and  courage  from  thei n, simp  licio  res  redclit 
homines , breeds  nothing  so  courageous  soldiers  as  that  Roman  : we  may  say 
of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes  away  not  spirits  only,  but  wit  and 
judgment,  and  deprives  them  of  their  understanding ; for  some  of  them  are  so 
far  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasms  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite 
mad,  out  of  their  wits.  What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  than  for  a man 
to  take  upon  him  to  be  a God,  as  some  do?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and 
what  not?  In  Poland,  1518,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sigismund,  one  said  he 
was  Christ,  and  got  him  twelve  apostles,  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely 
deluded  the  commons.  aOne  David  George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many 
years  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  took  upon  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  had 
inaDy  followers.  Benedictus  Victorinus  Faventinus,  consil.  15,  writes  as  much 
ol  one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  only  inspired  as  a prophet,  but  that 


« a**i  XWJ’.Ust  thes,?.1fo,r!h  aT0'f  one.v!cc  they  ran  into  another  of  an  opposite  character."  T Aerlp.  ep.  29 
Alex.  Gaguin.  22.  Discipulis  ascitis  mirum  In  modnm  populum  decepit  aGuicciarcL  descrint  Lclir 
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he  was  a God  himself,  and  had  b familiar  conference  with  God  and  his  angels. 
Lavat.  de  sped.  c.  2.  part.  8.  hath  a story'of  one  John  Sarto ri us,  that  thought 
he  was  the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7.  of  divers  others  that  had  conference: 
with  angels,  were  saints,  prophets.  Wierus,  lib.  3.  de  Ramils,  c.  7.  makes- 
mention  of  a prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father;  of  an 
Italian  and  Spanish  prophet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far 
abroad,  we  have  familiar  examples  at  home : Hackett  that  said  he  was  Christ 
Coppinger  and  Artliington  his  disciples ; 0 Burchet  and  Hovatus,  burned  at 
Norwich.  We  are  never  likely  seven  years  together  without  some  such  new 
prophets  that  have  several  inspirations,  some  to  convert  the  Jews,  some  fast 
forty  days,  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lion’s  den ; some  foretell  strange  things,  some- 
for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians  of  mean  conditions  and  very 
illiterate,  most  part  by  a preposterous  zeal,  fasting,  meditation,  melancholy, 
are  brought  into  those  gross  errors  and  inconveniences.  Of  those  men  I may 
conclude^  generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and  men  of 
understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  Icesam  habent  imaginationem, 
they  are  like  comets,  round  in  all  places  but  where  they  blaze,  ccztera  sani,, 
they  have  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this- 
their  madness  and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  infinitum  erumpit 
stullitia.  They  are  certainly  far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad,  and 
have  more  need  of  physic  than  many  a man  that  keeps  his  bed,  more  need  of 
hellebore  than  those  that  are  in  Bedlam. 


Subsect.  IV. — Prognostics  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

You  may  guess  at  the  prognostics  by  the  symptoms.  What  can  these  signs- 
foretell  otherwise  than  folly,  dotage,  madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair  obsti- 
nacy, a reprobate  sense,  d a bad  end?  What  else  can  superstition  heresy, 
produce,  but  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  torture  of  souls,  and  despair,  a desolate 
land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth,  cap.  vii.  34.  when  they  commit  idolatry,  and  walk 
after  their  own  ways?  how  should  it  be  otherwise  with  them  ? what  can  they 
expect  but  “ blasting,  famine,  dearth,”  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  Amos 
deiiounceth,  cap.  iv.  vers.  9.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity?  If  our  topes  be 
frustrate,  “ we  sow  much  and  bring  m little,  eat  and  have  not  enough,  diink 
and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warm,  &c.  Haggai,  i.  6.  we  look  for  much 
and  it  comes  to  little,  whence  is  it?  His  house  was  waste,  they  came  to  their 
own  houses,  vers.  9.  therefore  the  heaven  stayed  his  dew,  the  earth  his  fruit 
Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious,  we  do  not  serve  G od ^ "Jj 
these  plagues  and  miseries  come  upon  us ; what  can  we  look  for  else  but  mutual 
wars,  slaughters,  fearful  ends  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  eternal 
damnation?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral  battles  to  be  fough  , 
so  much  Christian  bloodshed,  but  superstition?  ThatSpamshinquimtion  , rucks 
wheels,  tortures,  torments,  whence  do  they  proceed  ? from  superstition.  Bodine 
the  Frenchman  in  his  e method,  hist,  accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  thei 
“ ““let  him  read  those  Pharsalian  fields  foughtof  late  mjrance  for 
religion,  their  massacres,  wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four 
I know  not  how  many  millions  have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities, 
and  he  shall  Sd  ours  to  be  but  velitations  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been 
the1  custom  of  heretics  and  idolaters,  when  they  are  plagued  for  tlieir  sms,  and 

God’s  iust  iudgments  come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge  any  an  in  l 

selves  but  stilfLpute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprian’s  time  it  was  much  con  o- 
verted  between  him  and  Demetrius  anidolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those 

b Hen.  Nicholas  at  Leiden  F ldo  de  TtdU™' his  disciple*  arderc  pntius  qnam  ad  vitam 
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present  calamities.  Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  ou  Christians,  (and  so  they  did 
Ser  n tie  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  8 Arnobiu  ,) 
* h that  there  were  not  such  ordinary  showers  in  winter  the  ripening  heat  in 


summer,  so  seasonable  springs,  fruitful  autumns  no  marble  mines  in  the  moun- 
tains, less  gold  and  silver  than  of  old ; that  husbandmen,  seamen  soldiers,  all 
•were  scanted,  justice,  friendship,  skill  marts,  all  was  decayed,  and  that 
through  Christians’  default,  and  all  their  other  miseries  from  them,  quod 'dn 
nostril  vobis  non  colantur,  because  they  did  not  worship  their  gods.  But 
■Cyprian  retorts  all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract  against  him  _ 
true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars,  dearth,  famine, 
fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  us,  sed  nonut 
.tu  quereris  istci  accidunt  quod  dii  vestri  l nobis  non  colantur  sed  quod  d vobis 
non  colatur  Peus,  d quibus  nec  quceritur,  nec  timetur,  not  as  thou  compiainest, 
that  we  do  not  worship  your  gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  no 
serve  the  true  God,  neither  seek  him,  nor  fear  him  as  you  ought.  Our  papists 
•object  as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretics,  we  them;  the  Turks  esteem  ol 
both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as  a company  of  pagans,  Jews  against  all ; when 
indeed  there  is  a general  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best,  whic  i 
may  justly  deserve  God’s  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads.  I will 
*ay  nothing  here  of  those  vain  cares,  torments,  needless  works,  penance,  pil- 
grimages, pseudomartyrdom,  <kc.  We  heap  upon  ourselves  unnecessary 
•troubles,  observation;  we  punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkey  (saith 1 Busbequius, 
Leg.  Turcic.  ep.  3.)  “ one  did,  that  was  much  affected  with  music,  and  to  hear 
boys  sing,  but  very  superstitious;  an  old  sybil  coming  to  his  house,  or  a holy 
woman  (as  that  place  yields  many),  took  him  down  for  it,  and  told  him,  that  in 
that  other  world  he  should  suffer  for  it ; thereupon  he  flung  his  rich  and  costly 
instruments  which  he  had  bedecked  with  jewels,  all  at  once  into  the  fire.  He 
was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  household  stuff : a little  after, 
another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort,  and  from  thenceforth  he 
was  served  in  earthen  vessels,  last  of  all  a decree  came  forth,  because  Turks, 
might  not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  then  living  in 
'Constantinople,  might  drink  any  wine  at  all.”  In  like  sort  amongst  papists, 
fasting  at  first  was  generally  proposed  as  a good  thing ; after,  from  such  meats 
at  set  times,  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  bind  the  consciences 
upon  pain  of  damnation.  “ First  Friday,”  saith  Erasmus,  “then  Saturday,” 
■et  nunc  periclitatur  dies  Mercurii , and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a fast. 
“ k And  for  such  like  toys,  some  so  miserably  afflict  themselves  to  despair,  and 
•death  itself,  rather  than  offend,  and  think  themselves  good  Christians  in  it, 
when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious  Jews.”  So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius, 
a great  physician  in  his  time.  “ 1 We  are  tortured  in  Germany  with  these 
popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  down,  our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God 
had  not  sent  Luther,  a worthy  man,  in  time,  to  redress  these  mischiefs,  we 
-should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before  this.”  m As  in  fasting,  so  in  all 
other  superstitious  edicts  we  crucify  one  another  without  a cause,  barring  our- 
selves of  many  good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and  recrea- 
tions; for  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use!  Feasts,  mirth, 
music,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,^  dancing,  &c.  non  tam  necessitatibus  nostris 


* Advcrs.  pontes,  lib.  !.  postqunm  In  mundo  Christiana  pens  coepit,  terranim  orbem  pcrilsse,  et  mnltis 
malis  affectum  esse  genus  humamim  videmus.  h Quod  nec  hyetne,  nec  a;statc  tunta  imbrium  copia,  nec 
trugibus  torrendis  solita  flagrantia,  nec  vernuli  temperie  suta  tam  beta  sint,  nee  arboreis  faetibus  autumn/ 
foecundi,  minus  de  montibus  marmor  cruatur,  minus  aurum,  & c.  i Solitus  erat  oblectare  se  fidibus,  et 
voce  musica  canentium;  sed  hoc  omno  sublatum  Sybillaj  cujusdam  interventu,  &c.  Inde  quicquid  erat 
instrumentorum  Symphoniacorum,  auro  gemmisque  egregio  opero  distinctorum  comminuit,  ct  in  ignem 
tnjecit,  &c.  kOb  id  genus  observatiunculas  videmus  homines  miser e aflligi,  et  denique  mori,  ct  sibi  ipsis 
Christiunos  videri  quum  revera  sint  Judiei.  1 Ita  in  corpora  nostra  fortunasque  decretis  suis  s.eviit,  ut 
parum  abfuerat,  nisi  Deus  Lutherum  virum  perpetuamemoria  dignissimum  excitasset,  quin  nobis f rnp  mux 
ro-umnni  cum  Imnenfis  cibo  utendum  fuisxet.  111  The  0 entiles  in  India  will  eat  no  sensible  creatures,  or 

■aught  that  hath  blood  in  it. 
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Reus  inservit,  sed  in  delicias  amamur,  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so. 
And  as  Plato  2.  de  legibus  gives  out,  deos  laboriosam  hominum  vitam  miseratos r 
the  o-ods  in  commiseration  of  human  estate  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the 
Muses  <7 ui  cum  voluptate  tripudia  et  saltationes  nobis  ducanl,  to  be  merry  with 
mortals,  to  sing  and  dance  with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoice  and  enjoy 
himself,  making  good  use  of  such  things  as  are  lawfully  permitted,  non  est  tern- 
peratus,  as  he  will,  sed  superstitiosus.  “ There  is  nothing  better  for  a man 
than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good 
in  his  labour,”  Eccles.  ii.  24.  And  as  “one  said  of  hawking  and  hunting 
tot  solatia  in  hac  cegri  orbis  calamitate  mortalibus  tcedns  deus  objecit,  i say  ot  all 
honest  recreations,  God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace 
and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stem,  too  rigid,  too  precise,  too 
crossly  superstitious,  and  whilst  we  make  a conscience  of  every  toy,  with  touch 
not,  taste  not,  &c.,  as  those  Pythagoreans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now,  that 
will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living  creature  to  be  killed,,  the  Bannians  about 
Guzzerat : we  tyrannize  over  our  brother’s  soul,  lose  the  right  use  of  many 
.rood  gifts ; honest  0 sports,  games  and  pleasant  recreations,  punish  ourselves 
without  a cause,  lose  our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  12  / 0 at 
q Magdeburg  in  Germany,  a Jew  fell  into  a privy  upon  a Saturday,  and  without 
help  could  not  possibly  get  out;  he  called  to  his  fellows  for  succour,  but  y 
denied  it  because  it  was  their  Sabbath,  non  licebat  opus  manuum  exercere; 
the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next  day  forbade  him  ^ 
it  was  our  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time  the  wretch  died  before  Monday.  W e 
have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind  amongst  those  rigid  Sabbatarians,  and 
therefore  not  without  good  cause,  ' Intolerabilem  perturbatwnem  Seneca  cafls 
it  as  well  he  might,  an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causeth  such  dure  even  , 
folly,  madness,  sickness,  despair,  death  of  body  and  soul,  and  hell  itself. 


Subsect.  V. — Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy. 


To  mime  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster- 
taming  Hercules,  a divine  -Esilapius,  on  Christ  himself* .come  ^ 

firmly  addicted  to  that  region  in  which  they  ha’^1^ 

ton  oTwMch  “S  tadS  manVcTmmo^aUhs  to  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their 
tion  ot  winch,  natiiimi  ^ . a toleratiou of  Jews  is  in  most  provinces 

of  Europe63  In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues : Spaniards  permit  ft  onus 
to  live  amongst  them  : the  Mogullians  Gentiles  : the  Turks  aU  re^Lgions  1 

EUTSntm“ 

t„n.n  n.iMmru  arts,  and  sciences,  poets, 


n Vandormilius  de  Aueuplo  thei^wits^and  “so  sulpld,  they  oppose1  all  humane  ^earn^g, 

bec^ausT’they  are  igno'rant  themselves  and  iUnerat* 

preasure^o^ancing^Vlng^n^^ther 

1 De  henelic.  7.  2. 
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and  local  gods,  as  Symmacbus  calls  them.  Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicus- 
“when  be  came  to  a strange  city,  to  “worship  by  all  means  the  gods  of  the- 
place, "ft  unumquemque  Topicum  deum  sic  coli  oportere,  quomodo  ipse  praice- 
peril:  which  Cecilius  in  tMinutius  labours,  and  would  have  every  nation. 
sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere  et  deos  colere  municipes,  keep  their  own  cere- 
monies, worship  their  peculiar  gods,  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the 
Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more  venerantur,  they  worship  their  own  gods- 
according  to  their  own  ordination.  For  why  should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there 
pleads,  challenge  that  universality  of  God,  Deum  suum  quem  nec  ostendunt, 
nee  vident,  discurrentem  scilicet  et  ubique  prcesentem,  in  omnium  mores , actus,, 
et  occultas  cogitationes  inquirentem,  &c.,  as  Christians  do : let  every  province 
enjoy  their  liberty  in  this  behalf,  worship  one  God,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are 
informed.  The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asiae,  Europse,  Lybise,  diis  ignotis  et 
peregrinis:  others  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appears  by  his  Epistle 
to  Trajan,  would  not  have  the  Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the 
reign  of  Maximinus,  as  we  find  it  registered  in  Eusebius,  lib.  9.  cap.  9.  there 
was  a decree  made  to  this  purpose,  Nullus  cogatur  invitus  ad  huncsvel  ilium 
deorum  cultum,  “ let  no  one  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  worship  any 
particular  deity,”  and  by  Constantine  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign  as  u Baron  i us 
informeth  us,  Nemo  alteri  exhibeat  molestiam,  quod  cujusque  animus  vult,  hoc 
guisque  transigat,  new  gods,  new  lawgivers,  new  priests,  will  have  new  cere- 
monies, customs  and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man  as  a good  formalist 
should  accommodate  himself. 

“ 1 Soturnus  periit,  perierrmt  et  sua  jura, 

Sub  Jove  nunc  in  undue,  jussa  sequare  Jovie.” 

The  said  Constantine  the  Emperor,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  and  demo- 
lished all  the  heathen  gods,  silver,  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and  temples, 
and  turned  them  all  to  Christian  churches,  infestus  gentilium  monumentis  lu di- 
brio  exposuit ; the  Turk  now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  mosques. 
The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  y Symmachus, 
the  orator,  in  his  days,  to  procure  a general  toleration,  used  this  argument, 
“z Because  God  is  immense  and  infinite,  and  his  nature  cannot  perfectly  bo 
known,  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversely  worshipped,  as  every  man 
shall  perceive  or  understand.”  It  was  impossible,  he  thought  for  one  religion 
to  be  universal : you  see  that  one  small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled  by  one 
law,  civil  or  spiritual;  and  “how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of 
the  world  be  united  into  one?  It  never  was,  never  will  be.”  Besides,  if  there 
be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamental  worlds,  as  “some  will,  there  be  infinite 
genii  or  commanding  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them  ; and  so,  per  consequens 
(for  they  will  be  all  adored),  infinite  religions.  And  therefore  let  every  terri- 
tory keep  their  proper  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  dii  tutelares  will,  so  Tyrius 
calls  them,  “and  according  to  the  quarter  they  hold,”  their  own  institutions, 
revelations,  orders,  oracles,  which  they  dictate  from  time  to  time,  or  teach 
their  priests  or  ministers.  This  tenet  was  stiffly  maintained  in  Turkey  not 
long  since,  as  you  may  read  in  the  third  epistle  of  Busbequius,  “ b that  all 
those  should  participate  of  eternal  happiness,  that  lived  a holy  and  innocent 
life,  what  religion  soever  they  professed.”  Rustan  Bassa  was  a great  patron 
of  it ; though  Mahomet  himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he 
writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for  Jews, 
Gentiles,  infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all 
respect  and  favour,  but  by  no  means  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our 

x ■ Numen  venerare pnesertim  quod  eivltas  colit.  t Octavio  dial.  u Annul  tom.  3.  ad  annum  321.  I. 

Ovid.  “Saturn  is  dead,  his  laws  died  with  him  ; now  that  Jupiter  rules  the  world,  let  us  obey  his  laws.’ 

J In  epist.  Sym.  1 Quia  deus  immensum  quiddam  est,  et  Infinitum  cujus  natura  perfectc  cognosci  non 

potest,  *quum  ergo  est,  ut  diversa  rationo  colatur  prout  qulsquo  aliquid  de  Deo  percipit  aut  intelligit. 

Carapanella,  Olcaginus  and  others.  l>  /Eternre  beatitudiuis  consortcs  fore,  qui  sancte  innoccnterque 
nanc  vitara  traduxorint,  quanicuiuiue  illi  religionem  sequuti  sunt. 
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own  church,  and  called  Christians,  to  no  heretics,  schismatics,  or  the  like;  let 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth  fury,  speak  of  some  of  them,  the  civil  wars 
.and  massacres  in  France,  our  Marian  times.  c Magallianus  the  Jesuit  will  not 
.admit  of  conference  with  a heretic,  hut  severity  and  rigour  to  be  used,  non 
illis  verba  reddere,  sed  furcasfgere  oportet;  and  Theodosius  is  commended  in 
Nicephoros,  lib.  12.  cap.  15.  “dThat  he  put  all  heretics  to  silence.  Bernard. 
Epist  190,  will  have  club  law,  fire  and  sword  for  heretics,  compel  them 
-.stop  their  mouths  not  with  disputations,  or  refute  them  with  reasons,  but  with 
ists  •”  and  this  is  their  ordinary  practice.  Another  company  are  as  mild  on 
The  other  side;  to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and  uproars, 
■they  would  have  a general  toleration  m every  kingdom,  no  mulct  at  all,  no 
anan  for  religion  or  conscience  be  put  to  death,  which  Thuanus  the  French 
historian  much  favours ; our  late  Socinians  defend ; Vat.canus  against  Calvin 
in  a large  Treatise  in  behalf  of  Servetus,  vindicates;  Castilio,  &c.,  Martin 
Ballius  and  his  companions,  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  smee  ^ France, 
whose  error  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a just  volume.  The  medium  ^ best  and 
that  which  Paul  prescribes,  Gal.  i.  “ If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasion  to 
restore  such  a one  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  fair  means,  gentle  admo- 
nitions-” but  if  that  will  not  take  place,  Post  unam  et  alteram  admomtwnem 
.hcereticum  devita,  he  must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hymensus, 
•delivered  over  to  Satan.  Immedicabile  vulnus  e?ise  recidendum  est.  As  p- 
nocrati  said  in  physic,  I may  well  say  in  divinity,  Quceferro  von  curantur, 

^Ms  wral.  For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  laws  mulcts,  burn  their  books 

forbid  their  conventicles;  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away  the  effect  will 
soon  cease  Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellows,  that 
through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  melancholy  aie  dis- 
tempered  • the  best  means  to  reduce  them  ad  sanam  mentem,  is  to  alter  their 
course  of  iife  and  with  conference,  threats,  promises,  persuasions  to  intermix 
phvsic  Hercules  de  Saxonia  had  such  a prophet  committed  to  his  chargem 
Venice  that  thought  he  was  Elias,  and  would  fast  as  he  did ; he  dressed  aJeUo 
inamml  s attire,  that  said  he  came  from  heaven  to  bring  hnn  divine  food,  and 
bv  that  means  stayed  his  fast,  administered  his  physic;  so  by  the  mediation 
nf  tMs^forgedVngel6 he  was  cured.  * Rhasis,  an  Arabian,  cont.  lib  1,  cap  9, 
i r ^ -f  I'nw  +Tin+  in  like  case  complained  to  him,  and  desned  his  help. 

uthers.  4 f'  t;  j think  the  most  compendious  cuie,  for 

-some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam,  bed  de  his  satis. 


. 


MEMB.  II. 

iVHy^ocnMwo?Ms  . IlfuTe'caZtffil  imjml'pmoJ.impmiten' 
ners,  Sfc. 

tkc.  et  ita  tlemcrsus  pum  hue  ImagiH  > 

mciliciiiH  ct  iierBuasione:  et  tic  tilures  alios 
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libertines,  politicians;  all  manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels,  that  are  secure, 
in  a reprobate  sense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrustful  and 
timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atheism  or  impiety, 
hMelanctlion  calls  it  monstrosam  melancholiam,  monstrous  melancholy;  or 
venenatam  melancholiam,  poisoned  melancholy.  A company  of  Cyclops  or 
.giants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  feigned,  antipodes  to  Christians, 
that  scoff  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny  him  and  all  his  attributes,  his 
wisdom,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgment. 

“1  Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  snbterranea  regna, 

Et  contum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 

Atque  unn  transire  vadum  tot  millia  cymba, 

Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  cere  lavantur.” 


"That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  pain,  happiness, 
or  world  to  come,  credat  Judceus  Apella;  for  their  parts  they  esteem  them  as 
so  many  poet’s  tales,  bugbears,  Lucian’s  Alexander;  Moses,  Mahomet,  and 
Christ  are  all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in  Frauce  for 
matters  of  religion  (saith  k Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  between 
Huguenots  and  Papists,  there  was  a company  of  good  fellows  laughed  them  all 
to  scorn,  for  being  such  superstitious  fools,  to  lose  their  wives  and  fortunes, 
accounting  faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soul,  mere  fopperies  and  illusions. 
■Such  lose  ‘atheistical  spirits  are  too  predominant  in  all  kingdoms.  Let  them 
•contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear 
neither  God  nor  the  devil ; but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides. 


“ Haud  ulla  numina  expavescunt  cselitum, 
Sed  victimas  uni  deorum  maximo, 
Ventri  offerunt,  deos  ignorant  caeteros." 


“They  fear  no  God  but  one, 
They  sacrifice  to  none, 

But  belly,  and  him  adore, 

For  gods  they  know  no  more." 


Their  god  is  their  belly,”  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturitas; quibas 

in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est.  The  idol,  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is 
their  mistress;  with  him  in  Plautus,  mallem  hcec  mulier  me  amet  quarn  diit 
they  had  rather  have  her  favour  than  the  gods’.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh 
■is  their  instructor,  hypocrisy  their  counsellor,  vanity  their  fellow-soldier,  their 
will  their  law,  ambition  their  captain,  custom  their  rule;  temerity,  boldness, 
impudence  their  art,  toys  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their  endea- 
vours are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please  their  genius,  and  to 
be  merry  for  the  present,  Ede,  lude,  bibe,  post  mortem  nulla  voluptas.m  “ The 
-came  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other” 
Eccles.  iii.  19.  The  world  goes  round. 


““truditur  dies  die, 

Norteque  pergunt  interire  Lunse : " 


They  did  eat  and  drink  of  old,  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built,  and 
will  do  still.  “p  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a man  there 
is  no  recovery,  neither  was  any  man  known  that  hath  returned  from  the  <*rave  • 
for  we  are  born  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had 
never  been;  for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  &c.,  and the  spirit 
vamsheth  as  the  soft  air.  q Come  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  are  present, 
let  us  cheerfully  use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly 
wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flower  of  our  life  pass  by  us,  let  us  crown  our- 
selves with  rose-buds  before  they  are  withered,”  &c.  r Vivamus  mea  Lesbia  et 
amemus,  &c.  Come  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for 
tins  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.  Tempora  labuntur,  tacilisque  senescimus 


and  a boat-pole,  and  black  frogs  In  the  StygUn  guTf and  th It so  many  thonsa ^ subterr8n.ean  rcalm*. 
not  even  boys  believe,  unless  those  not  as  yet  washed  for  money  ” T[  ( m?1SS  °VC,r  ono  boat’ 
sunt  qui  tot  pericula  subeuntes  irridebnntj  et  qua;  do  fide  Sone  1st.  quampiurimi  report! 

eorum  adimttentcs  de  futura  vita.  lSoTooo  atheists  at  this  div  M b lu<JlVno  Ixibebant,  nilnl 

drink,  be  merry;  there  is  no  more  pleasure  after  death  ••  ‘ n 2 o 1 ’ tWnk8-  , m “E*t, 

tpro”?  YU™  18?“  t0  ‘,1Clr  V'an0-”  ° Lukc  xvii-  P W&d!  ill  Q vers®  0*7,  T™' r cTuU^ 
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annisJ  For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  children  and  superstitious  fools 
believe  it : for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment  that  they  wish  with  Nero,  Me  vivo  fiat,  let  it  come  in  their  times  - 
so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate  in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenge 
that,  as  Paterculus  said  of  some  caitiffs  in  his  time  in  Pome,  Quod  nequiter 
ansi,  fortiter  executi:  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  as  desperately 
performed,  whatever  they  take  in  hand.  W ere  it  not  for  God  s restraining 
grace,  fear  and  shame,  temporal  piunishment,  and  their  own  infamy,  they  would 
Lycaon-like  exenterate,  as  so  many  cannibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus  soldiers  con- 
sume one  another.  These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists, 
that  never  use  the  name  of  God  but  to  swear  by ; that  express  nought  else 
but  epicurism  in  their  carriage  or  hypocrisy ; with  Pentheus  they  neglect  and 
contemn  these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  gods;  they  will  be  gods 
themselves,  or  at  least  socii  deorum.  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Cccsar  habet. 

“ Caesar  divides  the  empire  with  Jove.”  Aproyis,  an  ^Egyptian  tyrant,  grew, 
saith  “Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  prid e, insolency of  im piety,  to  that  contempt 
of  gods  and  men,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  so  sure,  ut  a nemine  deorum  out  j 
homivum  sibi  eripi  posset,  neither  God  nor  men  could  take  it  from  him.  A 
certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spain  (as  yLansius  reports)  made  an  edict,  that 
no  subject  of  his,  for  ten  years’  space,  should  believe  in,  call  on,  or  worship  any 
god.  And  as  z Jovius  relates  of  “ Mahomet  the  Second,  that  sacked  Constan- 
tinople, he  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  believed  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet , 
and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  than 
for  his  advantage,  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfy  his  lust.  ^ 

I could  say  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  lull  or 
them)  in  times  past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  fear,  obey,  and  perform  a 
civil  duties  as  they  shall  find  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  own  ends. 
Securi  adversus  Deos,  securi  adversus  homines,  votis  non  est  opus,  which 
“Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans,  they  need  not  pray,  fear,  hope,  for  they  are 
secure,  to  their  thinking,  both  from  gods  and  men.  Bulco  Opilimisis,  sometime 
Duke  of  b Silesia,  was  such  a one  to  a hair;  he  lived  (saith  ^neas  Sylvius) 
at  dXJratislavia,  “ and  was  so  mad  to  satisfy  his  lust,  that  he  believed  neithei 
heaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but  married  ^s,  andt^ned 
them  up  as  he  thought  fit,  did  murder  and  mischief,  and  what  he  list  himself 
This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days:  say  what  you  can,  dehoi  , 
exhort,  persuade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  moved,— Via”\°'“ura 
si7exo?<^eiil/a7’/?e5i«caM^e5,thansomanystocksandstones;  tellthemofhe^^e 
and  hell,  ’tis  to  no  purpose,  later  em  lavas,  they  answer  as  Atahba  that  ln dia^ 
prince  did  friar  Vincent,  ““when  he  brought  him  a book,  and  to  ^ i all  the 
mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven  and  hell  were  contained  in  it : fie  looked  u on 
itfand  said  he  saw  no  such  matter,  asking ; withal, >^eknevrit.  th^ 
will  but  scoff  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.  Petromus  m Tacitus,  when  lie  was 
now,  by  Nero’s  command,  bleeding  to  death,  audiebat  arnicas  nihil 

de  immortalitate  animce,  aut  sapientum  placitis, ^^iends 
versus-  instead  of  good  counsel  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  In 
ZTum  bawdy  verses  end  scurrilous  songs.  Let  them  take  heaven,  paradise, 
and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esselactjs  goo  ^ 

there  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  conversion,  they  ale  i eP  ' 

sense,  mere  carnalists,  fleshly-minded  men,  which  howsoevoi  they  may 


...  uIib  1.  XM.  Montan. 

t ‘‘Time  elide;  »way,  and  we  grow  old  t>y  years  insensibly  aeewavm^  &&  ** Talcm  se  exhibuit, 

lib  leap  4.  y Orat.  Cont.  llispan.  no  proximo  docennioi dev n?sy  quntennsinsuumcomnioduro 
nt  nee  in  Christum,  nee  Mahometan  crederet,  unde  effectu _ 1 >g°  lg  deslderuj  satisfaceret.  a.  bib.  do 

CmterGerminimeb  o7S,au?  S UsquVaTeo  insane*  ut  nee 

^™cent?o  m^^ach^datum^^i^'nihil^se^idMO  ibi  liujusmodi  dicens  rogansque  unde  b«c  sciret,  quu 
de  caslo  ct  Tartaro  contineri  ibi  diceret. 
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applauded  in  this  life  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise  men, 

“ 1 They  seem  to  me  (saith  Melanctlion)  to  be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  when 
he  raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children.”  A milder  sort  of  these  atheistical 
spirits  there  are  that  profess  religion,  but  timicle  et  hcesitanter,  tempted  there- 
unto out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  diversity  of  religions,  which  are  and 
have  been  in  the  world  (which  argument,  Campanella,  Atheismi  Triumphati, 
cap.  9.  both  urgeth  and  answers),  besides  the  covetousness,  imposture,  and 
knavery  of  priests,  quce  faciunt  (as  gPostellus  observes)  ut  rebus  sacris  minus 
faciantfidem;  and  those  religions  some  of  them  so  fantastical,  exorbitant,  so 
violently  maintained  with  equal  constancy  and  assurance;  whence  they  infer, 
that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sects,  and  denied  by  the  rest,  why  may  . 
they  not  be  all  false?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the  rest  ? 
The  sceptics  urge  this,  and  amongst  others  it  is  the  conclusion  of  Sextus 
Empericus,  lib.  8.  adversus  Mathematicos : after  many  philosophical  arguments, 
and  reason s pro  and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods, 
he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  &c.  Una  tantum  potest  esse  vera,  as 
Tully  likewise  disputes : Christians  say,  they  alone  worship  the  true  God,  pity 
all  other  sects,  lament  their  case;  and  yet  those  old  Greeks  and  Homans  that 
worshipped  the  devil,  as  the  Chinese  now  do,  aut  deos  topicos  their  own  gods ; 
as  Julian  the  apostate,  h Cecilius  in  Minutius,  Celsus  and  Porphyrins  the 
philosopher  object:  and  as  Machiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble,  ge- 
nerous, victorious,  had  a more  flourishing  commonwealth,  better  cities,  better 
soldiers,  better,  scholars,  better  wits.  Their  gods  often  ovei'came  our  gods, 
did. as  many  miracles,  etc.  Saint  Cyril,  Amobius,  Minutius,  with  many  other 
ancients  of  late,  Lessius,  Morneus,  Grotius  da  Verit.  Relig.  Christiance,  Sava- 
narola  de  Verit.  Fidei  Christiance,  well  defend;  but  Zanchius,  Campanella, 
Mannus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus  answer  all  these  atheistical 
aiguments  at.  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of  old,  wicked  men 
generally  thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive, 


“lNullos  esse  deos,  inane  ccelum, 

Affirmat  Selius  : probatque,  quod  se 
Factum,  dum  negat  hiec,  videt  beatum." 


There  are  no  gods,  heavens  are  toys, 
Selius  in  public  justifies; 

Because  that  whilst  he  thus  denies 
Their  deities,  he  better  thrives.” 


1 his  is  a prime  argument:  and  most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  honest, 
and  good  men  are  depressed,  “ The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong  (Eccles  ix.  11.),  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all.”  There  was  a meat 
plague  m Athens  (as  Thucydides,  lib.  2.  relates),  in  which  at  last  every  man! 

ith  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  God’s  or  men’s 
laws.  “ Neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  laws  of  men  (saith  he)  awed  any  man 
i;laSue  s,weP*  all  away  alike,  good  and  bad;  they  thence  concluded 

SoZ  caviHmd'TfliPl01\Tt  7°™^  the  Sods>  since  they  perished  all  alike.” 
d ke  1doU1b1ts1of  scriPtllre  itself:  it  cannot  stand  with  God’s 
mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned,  so  many  bad,  so  few  mod  such  have 

•and  yet^terlvnlS'^B  ^ ^ °U  their  Skle’  factious  alike>  ^rive  alike, 
d yet  bitteily  persecuting  and  damning  each  other;  “It  cannot  stand  with 

oc  s goodness  protectmn,  and  providence  (as  m Saint  Chrysostom  in  the 

Mother  madUCa  ^Ttented  Pfsons)  to  **  and  suffer  one  man  to  be  lame, 
another  mad,  a third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  days  of  his  life,  a fourth 


modi  portemosa'monsn-^'131^  De^rtl^’conlnb^K^n™.  f.  ’^T’-onne  RC,t ! h"bet  h,‘TC  a'tas  p,ura 

copiosu»r  in  i.oc^uycclo.3  ^ “Temps' ?eslr°0met m fC-  ¥inUl!iaa  0«avZ\r°i  Com^nt°  inSesia 
diBsimuIat,  non  vult,  non  potest  opitulaii  suis et ^c? I^Saidus  vel®  1"irr,,nlget’/aIr'^lAborat>  et  de"s  F»titur. 

Horn,  gravisVimis  irnttac  rioviaeute"  opera  Pwi'ti 
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grievously  tormented  with  sickness  and  aches,  to  his  last  hour.  Are  these 
signs  and  works  of  God’s  providence,  to  let  one  man  be  deaf,  another  dumb  ? 

A poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  woe  and  want,  wretched  he  is;  when 
as  a wicked  caitiff  abounds  in  superfluity  of  wealth,  keeps  whores,  parasites, 
and  what  he  will  himself:”  Audis,  Jupiter,  licec  l Talia  multa  connectentes, 
longum  reprehensionis  sermonem  erga  Dei  providentiam  contexunt.  n Thus  they 
mutter  and  object  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in  Marcennus  in  Genesin, 
and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted),  with  many  such  vain  cavils,  well  known, 
not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answering  : whatsoever  they  pretend,  they 
are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cousin-germans  to  these  men  are  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  deists, 
who,  though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good  moral 
precepts,  honest,  upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  effect  they 
are  the  same  (accounting  no  man  a good  scholar  that  is  not  an  atheist),  nimis 
cllum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad.  Whilst  they  attribute  all 
to  natural  causes,  ° contingence  of  all  things,  as  Melancthon  calls  them,  Per- 
tinax  hominum  genus,  a peevish  generation  of  men,  that  misled  by  philosophy 
and  the  devil’s  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  deny  God  as  much  as 
the  rest,  hold  all  religion  a fiction,  opposite  to  reason  and  philosophy,  though 
for  fear  of  magistrates,  saith  p Vaninus,  they  durst  not  publicly  profess  it. 
Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a philosopher, 
a Galenist,  an  q Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a physician,  a peripatetic,  an 
epicure.  In  spiritual  things  God  must  demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a pawn 
with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.  They  will  acknowledge  Nature 
and  Fortune,  yet  not  God : though  in  effect  they  grant  both : for  as  Scaliger 
■defines,  Nature  signifies  God’s  ordinary  power ; or,  as  Calvin  writes,  Nature  is 
■God’s  order,  and  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  called  unnatural : Fortune  his 
unrevealed  will;  and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and 
expectation.  To  this  purpose  r Minutius  in  Octavio,  and  8 Seneca  well  dis- 
■courseth  with  them,  lib.  4.  de  benejiciis,  cap.  5,  6,  7.  “ They  do  not  under- 

stand what  theysay ; what  is  Nature  but  God?  call  himwhat  thou  wilt,  Nature, 
Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices:  it  comes  all  to  one  pass,  God  is  the 
fountain  of  all,  the  first  Giver  and  Preserver,  from  whom  all  things  depend, 

4 a quo , et  per  quern  omnia,  Nam  quocunque  videsDeus  est,  quocunque  moveris, 

■«  God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  every  place.”  And  yet  this  Seneca, 
that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as  much  to  be  blamed  and  con- 
futed himself,  as  mad  himself;  for  he  holds  fatum  Stoicum,  that  inevitable 
Necessity  in  the  other  extreme,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
a gainst  whom  the  prophet  J eremiah  so  often  thunders,  and  those  heathen 
mathematicians,  Nigidius  Fingulus,  magicians,  and  Priscilianists,  whom  bt. 
Austin  so  eagerly  confutes,  those  Arabian  questionaries,  Novem  Judices,  Albu- 
xnazer,  Dorotheus,  &c.,  and  our  countryman  u Estuidus,  that  take  upon  them 
to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions  of  stars,  with  Ptolomeus,  the  periods 
of  kingdoms,  or  religions,  of  all  future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schisms, 
lieresies,  and  what  not?  all  from  stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Magiuus,  C 
$ibi  et  inlelligentiis  suis  reservavit  Deus,  which  God  hath  reserved  to  himsell  . 
<md  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them  to  foretel,  as  if  stars  were  immediate, 
inevitable  causes  of  all  future  accidents.  Ciesar  Yaninus,  in  his  book  de  admi- 
randis  natures  Arcanis,  dial.  52.  de  oraculis,  is  more  free,  copious  and  open 
in  the  explication  of  this  astrological  tenet  of  Ptolemy,  than  any  of  our  modem  . 


n “ Oh  1 Jupiter,  do  yon  hear  those  things?  Collecting  many 
erainst  God’s  Drovldenoe."  ° Omnia  contingentcr  fieri  volunt.  llelancuion  m pia-o-piu  q Deum 

» Dial.  1.  lib.  4.  do  admir.  nat.  Arcanis.  1 Ani®* ."J® * *1‘ hSL'dte^'negare  tc ipsum  nomcn  Del : 

ununi  multis  deslgnant  nominibus,  &c.  * Non  Intclligis  te  qv uni  1 • • • t Austin.  u I’rincipio 

quid  enim  est  uliud  Natura  quam  Deus?  &c.  tot  habet  appcllatlonca quot  mu 
jplianner. 
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writers,  Cardan  excepted,  a true  disciple  of  hismaster  Pomponatius ; according 
to  the  doctrine  of  peripatetics,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies,  miracles, 
oracles,  accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdoms,  &c.  (for  which  he  is 
soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Mercennus,  as  well  he  deserves),  to  natural  causes 
(forspirits  he  will  not  acknowledge),  to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens 
and  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbs.  Intelligentia  quae 
movet  orbem  mediante  ccdo,  &c.  Intelligences  do  all:  and  after  a long  discourse 
of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  hcec  deernones  possint,  cur  non  et  intelligentia: 
ccelorum  motrices  l And  as  these  great  conjunctions,  aspects  of  planets,  begm 
or  end,  vaiy,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so  have  religions,  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  kingdoms  their  beginning,  progress,  periods,  in  urbibus,  regibus,  religi- 
onibus,  ac  in  particidaribus  hominibus,  hcec  vera  ac  nianifesta  sunt,  ut  Arista- 
teles  innuere  videtur,  et  quotidiana  docet  experientia,  ut  historias  perlegens 
videbit;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  illuslrius ? quidnunc  vile 
magis  et  execrandum  l Ita  ccelestia  corpora  pro  mortalium  beneficio  religiones 
cedificant,  et  cum  cessat  influxus,  cessat  lex,x  efec.  And  because,  according  to 
their  tenets,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stars  eternal, 
kingdoms,  religions,  alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after 
many  ages;  Atque  iterum  ad  Troiam  ma gnus  mittetur  Achilles;  renascentur 
religiones,  et  cei-emonice,  res  humance  in  idem  recident,  nihil  nunc  est  quod 
non  olim  fuit,  et  post  sceculorum  revolutiones  alias,  erit ,y  &c.  idem  specie,  saith 
Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plato  significavit.  These  (saith  mine  z author), 
these  are  the  decrees  of  peripatetics,  which  though  I recite,  in  obsequium  Chris- 
tianeefidei  detestor,  as  I am  a Christian  I detest  and  hate.  Thus  peripatetics 
and  astrologers  held  in  former  times,  and  to  this  effect  of  old  in  Eome,  saith 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  7,  when  those  meteors  and  prodigies  appeared  in 
the  ah’,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  “ a Mon  were  diversely  affected  : 
some  said  they  were  God’s  just  judgments  for  the  execution  of  that  good  man, 
some  referred  all  to  natural  causes,  some  to  stars,  some  thought  they  came  by 
chance,  some  by  necessity,”  decreed  ah  initio,  and  could  not  be  altered.  The 
two  last  opinions  of  necessity  and  chance  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  than 
the  rest. 


“ b Sunt  qui  in  Fortune  jam  casibus  omnia  ponunt, 

Et  mumlum  credunt  nullo  rectore  moveri, 

Nature  volvente  vices,"  &c. 

For  the.  first  of  chance,  as  c Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those  old  Eomaii3 
generally  received ; “ They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdoms  and  empires, 
wealth,  honours,  offices : and  that  lor  two  causes;  first,  because  every  wicked 
base  unworthy  wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent,  &c. ; secondly,  because  of 
their  uncertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scarce  any  one  enjoyed  them  long : but 
after,  they  began  upon  better  advice  to  think  otherwise,  that  every  man  made 
his  own  fortune.  The  last  of  Necessity  was  Seneca’s  tenet,  that  God  wat 
alligatus  causis  secundis,  so  tied  to  second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  Necessity, 
that  he  could  alter  nothing  of  that  which  was  once  decreed ; sic  erat  in  fatis,  it 
cannot  be  altered,  semel  jussit,  semper  paret  JJeus,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  nulla, 
pieces,  nec  ipsuni  J’ulmen,  God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for  ever  stand 
good,  no  pray em,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  itself  can  alter  it.  Zend, 


In  cities,  kings,  religions,  find  in  individual  men,  these  things  are  true  and  obvious,  as  Aristotle  appears 
> a,  experience  teaches  to  the  reader  of  history:  for  what  was  more  sacred  and  illustrious. 

0)  Oentile  law,  than  Jupiter!  what  now  more  vile  and  execrable?  in  this  way  celestial  objects  suggest 
for  worldly  motives,  and  when  the  influx  ceases,  so  does  the  law,”  Ac.  * “ And  again  a great 
AchUlea  shall  be  sent  against  Troy : religions  and  their  ceremonies  shall  be  born  ngaln;  however  ailairs  rclnpso 
into  the  same  tract,  there  is  nothing  now  that  was  not  formerly  and  will  not  bo  again,”  &c.  1 Vaninus 

°racu‘ls-  „ * Varl.c  Homines  affecti,  alii  del  judicium  ad  tarn  pH  exilium,  alii  ad  naturnm 

reterebant,  nec  ab  mdignatione  dci,  sed  humanis  causis,  &c.  12.  Natural,  quatst.  33.  39.  b Juv  Sat  13. 

e.ver>;tl!i,,«  10  glance,  and  believe  Unit  the  world  is  made  without  a director, 
et  imnorlaliTro"  rfh<i  jicissitut,oai  i'.pist.  ad  C.  Coisar.  Ilomnni  olim  putabant  fortunam  regnn 

rrim^,n?,:,i'  a,,tJ!.a  fortunam  solam  opes  et  bourn  es  largirl,  idque  duabusde  causis: 

I*  os  tea' n r ud  e n Hm.,  Vm /j 1 U T 1 T”  ‘ ,ves-  '‘onoratus,  potens;  uherum,  vix  quisqunm  perpetuo  bonis  lis  frui  visas. 
* uuea  pruuentioi  cs  uiuiecr*  Curtunam  suam  quomque  tiny  ere* 
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Chrysippus,  and  these  other  Stoics,  as  you  may  read  in  Tally,  2.  de  divination, 
Gellius,  lib.  6.  cap.  2.  &c.,  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there  have  been 
such,  that  either  deny  God  in  all,  or  in  part ; some  deride  him,  they  could  have 
made  a better  world,  and  ruled  it  more  orderly  themselves,  blaspheme  him, 
derogate  at  their  pleasure  from  him.  ’Twas  so  in  d Plato  s time,  ‘ Some  say 
there  be  no  gods,  others  that  they  care  not  for  men,  a middle  sort  giant  hot  i. 

Si  non  sil  Deus,  unde  bona  ? si  sit  Deus,  unde  mala  ? So  Cotta  argues  in 
Tully  why  made  he  not  all  good,  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such 
as  are  good?  As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leisure  to  hear 
causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  reign  1 0 Sextus  Empericus  hath  many 
such  arguments.  Thus  perverse  men  cavil.  So  it  will  ever  be,  some  ot  all 
sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false,  zealous,  ambidexters,  neutralists, 
lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c.  They  will  see  these  religious  sectaries 
agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all,  before  they  will  participate  with, 
or  believe  any : they  think  in  the  meantime  (which  f Celsus  objects,  and  whom 
Origen  confutes),  “ We  Christians  adore  a person  put  to  gdeathwithno  more 
reason  than  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Mopsus, 
the  Thebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Troplionius  ; one  religion  is  as 
true  as  another,  new  fangled  devices,  all  for  human  respects;  great-witted 
Aristotle’s  works  are  as  muchautkenticalto  them  as  Scriptures, subtle  Senecas 
Epistles  as  canonical  as  St.  Paul’s.  Pindarus’  Odes  as  good  as  the  Prophet 
David’s  Psalms,  Epictetus’ Enchiridion  equivalent  to  wise  Solomons  Proverbs. 
They  do  openly  and  boldly  speak  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places 
and  companies.  “ * Claudius  the  emperor  was  angry  with  Heaven,  becauseit 
thundered,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field;  with  what  madness,  saith 
Seneca;  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him  but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter 
JHagoras,  Demonax,  Epicurus,  Pliny,  Lucian  Lucretius,-— 

JJciLm  Mezentius,  “professed  atheists  all”  m their  times:  thoug  n P 
atheists  neither,  as  Cicogna  proves  ft&  1.  cap.  1.  they 

Pa  "an  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices.  Gilbeitus  Cognatus 
labours  much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandal , and 
there  be  those  that  apologize  for  Epicurus,  but  all  in  vain ; Lucian  scoffs  at  all, 
Epicurus  he  denies  all,  and  Lucretius  his  scholar  defends  him  m it. 


“ i Humana  ante  oculos  firdk  cum  yita  jacevet, 

In  terris  oppressa  gravi  cum  religione. 

Cure  caput  a cceli  regionibus  ostendebat,  ^ 
llorribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans,  &c 


« when  human  kind  was  drenched  in  superftition, 
With  ghastly  looks  aloft,  which  frighted  mortal 
men,'’  & c. 


iiUUlum  

He  alone  like  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from  that  monster 
Uncle  "Pi  ny,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  not.  hist,  and  lib.  7.  cap.  55,  m express  words 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  sonl.  ' Seneca  doth  little  ley 
strl  Lucilium  et  lib.  de  consol,  ad  Martiam , or  rather  more. 

Commentators  would  put  as  much  upon  Job,  that  lie  ^^^totkShardly 
&c„  whom  Pineda  copiously  confutes  in  cap  7 Job,  vers. 
censured  of  some,  both  divines  and  philosophers.  St.  Justin  inranen 
ad  Gentes,  Greg.  Nazianzen.  in  disput.  adoersus  Eun  Tbeo  ore  d.  ^ ^ 

at  anytime,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his  great 

Daudums,  lib.  3.  de  a, And,  acknowledge  as  mu . ^ 

spirits  and  supreme  power's;  of  late  Brunus  (infalix  Fr'inc'cnd  Pet. 

l!im),  Machiavel,  C Jar  Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Toulouse  m Fiance,  aud  i ^ 

dcum  ignominioscLuclnnus  vita  peregrin.  Chiistum  l oc  ’non  posse,  et  se  nocere  ‘anien  , 

Uei  etur;  Ha  et  liomlnie.  >"  Hisscrt.  cum  nunc,  sldcr. 


m 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  1.]  Religious  Melancholy  in  Defect. 


Aretine,  have  publicly  maintained  such  atheistical  paradoxes,  with  that  Italian 
Bocaccio  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c.,  ex  quo  infert  baud  posse  internosci, 
gucB  sit  verior  religio,  Judaica,  Mahomctana,  an  Christiana,  quoniam  eadem 
siyna,  &c.,  “from  which  he  infers,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  which  is  the 
true  religion,  Judaism,  Mahommedanism,  or  Christianity,”  &c.  °MarinusMer- 
cennus  suspects  Cardan  for  his  subtleties,  Campanella,  and  Charron’s  Book  of 
Wisdom,  with  some  other  Tracts  to  savour  of  ^atheism : but  amongst  the  rest 
that  pestilent  book  de  tribus  mundiimpostoribus,  quern  sine  horror e (inquit)  non 
legos,  et  mundi  Cymbalum  dialogis  quatuor  contentum,  anno  1538,  auctore 
Peresio,  Parisiis  excusum,  q<fcc.  And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such 
blasphemous  spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons,  protectors, 
disciples  and  adherents.  Never  so  many  atheists  in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith 
rColerus,  as  in  this  age:  the  like  complaint  Mercennus  makes  in  Prance, 
50,000  in  that  one  city  of  Paris.  Frederic  the  Emperor,  as  sMatthew  Paris 
records,  licet  non  sit  recitabile  (I  use  his  own  words),  is  reported  to  have  said, 
Iresprcestigiatores,  Moses,  Chris  tus,  et  Mahomet,  utimundo  dominarentur,  totum 
populum  sibi  contemporaneum  seduxisse.  (Henry,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
heard  him  speak  it,)  Si  principes  imperii  institutioni  niece  adhcererent , ego 
tnultd  meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew 
of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a lethargy,  or  in 
a dream ; who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nulla palles- 
■cere  culpa,,  make  a conscience  of  nothing  they  do,  they  have  cauterized  con- 
sciences, and  are  indeed  in  a reprobate  sense,  “ past  all  feeling,  have  given 
themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  witlj 
greediness,”  Ephes.  iv.  19.  They  do  know  there  is  a God,  a day  of  judgmenl 
t o come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita  comedunt  ac  dormiunt,  ac  s[ 
diemjudicii  evasissent;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident,  ac  si  in  ccelis  cum  Deo  regnarent: 
they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all  dangers,  and 
were  in  heaven  already : 

“t  Jfetus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 

Subjecit.pedibus,  strepitumque  Acberontis  arari." 


Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemn  the  means  of 
their  salvation,  maymarch  on  with  these;  but  above  all  others,  those  Herodian 
temporizing  statesmen,  political  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a 
show  of  religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulata  sanctitas  duplex 
iniquitas;  they  are  in  a double  fault,  “that  fashion  themselves  to  this  world,” 
which  u Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mercury,  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad 
with  bad.  When  they  are  at  Rome,  they  do  there  as  they  see  done,  puritans 
with  puritans,  papists  with  papists;  omnium  horarum  homines,  formalists,  ambi- 
dexters, lukewarm  Laodiceans.  x All  their  study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is 
their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfy  their  lusts, and  their  endeavours  to  their 
own  ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  public  seem  to  do,  “ y With  the  fool 

in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God.”  Ileus  tu de  Jove  quid  sends  l 

“Hulloa!  what  is  your  opinion  about  a z Jupiter?”  Their  words  areas  soft  as 
■oil, but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts;  like  Alexander  VI.  so  cunning  dissemblers, 
that  what  they  think,  they  never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close,  you  can 
hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  them;  they  are  not  factious^ 
oppressors  as  most  are, no  bribers,  no  si  moniacal  con  tractors,  no  such  ambitious, 
lascivious  persons  as  some  others  are,  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  vident  orien- 
•tem,  sobrii  vident  occidentem,  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bod,  plain  deal- 


D Campanella,  cap.  18.  Atheism,  triumphat.  0 Comment,  in  Gen.  cap.  7.  FSo  that  a man  mav 

vi.on  aa  , e,ist ,as  f00'1  *"  ,llis  8ludy  as  in  sh  eet.  1 Simonis  religio  iucerto  auctore  Cracovias  edit. 
588,  conclusio  libri  est,  Ede  i tuque,  bibe,  lude,  &c.  jam  Deus  flgmcntum  cst.  r 1,1b.  de  Immortal 

ammo;.  Bp<ig.  645.  an.  1238.  ad  finern  lienrici  tertii.  Idem  Pisterlus,  png.  743.  in  compilat' 


CUd. 

iii.  2 


♦ in  mioiii  iiumici  tu  mi.  mem  nstcrius.  pap.  74.1 

J Y Ir£-  T»cy  place  fear,  fate,  and  the  sound  of  craving  Acheron  under  their  feet  ” 

* Omnia  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  ct  res.  ypsal.  xUi.  1.  'Guicciardini, 


u Korn. 
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in",  upright,  honest  men,  they  do  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  m the 
world’s  esteem  at  least,  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble 
peace-makers,  keep  all  duties,  very  devout,  honest  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of 
111  men  ■ but  he  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart, 
saith  they  are  hypocrites,  Cor  dolo  plenum ; sonant  vilfum  percussa  mahgne, 
they  are  not  sound  within.  As  it  is  with  writers  oftentimes  ^ 
in  libello,  cpmm  libelli  auctore,  more  holiness  is  in  the  book  than  m theau«mi 
of  it : so  ’tis  with  them : many  come  to  church  with  great  Bibles,  whom  Oar 
dan  said  he  could  not  choose  but  laugh  at,  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam 
Auqustino  read  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  mere- 
"ripes  iota  mice  ratio  epicurea  est;  all  their  life  is  epicurism,  and  atheism, 
come  to  church  all  day,  and  lie  with  a courtezan  at  night  Qui  Curios  simu- 
lant et  Bacchanalia  vivunt,  they  have  Esau’s  hands,  and  Jacob  s vome:  yea, 
and  many  of  those  holy  friars,  sanctified  men,  Cappam,  saith  Hierom,  ei 

these  days ; she.  me  a *£  '£&£%£ ’u^nlfee  s„ch 

““me,  so  immhemte  in 

semble^s’ the^canr'a  time  will  o’^h^ds^ 

their  melancholy  is  at  hand,  t ey Pu  J ° are  in  deos  contumeliosi,  blaspheme, 
thesaurisant  iram  Dei.  Besides  allsuchasae  Salmoneus,  that 

contemn,  neglect  God  or  sc. >£F  at  1 torn  « “»"°ated  for  ^ ^ins, 

would  in  derision  imitate  Jupit  > , • , • ^ie  en(q  tc{n  se  Spuit 

Jupiter  intonuit  contra,  ikc.,so  sha  leyem  ready  to  receive  them. 

J in  «*»  spuU),  spirits 

Some  are  of  opmion,  that  it  is  in  vam  to  aisi  Atheism,  idolatry, 

in  the  meantime,  ’tis  not  the  best  way  to  reel  • indulgence  to 

heresy,  hypocrisy,  though  they  have,  one  comm  £ divers  symptoms, 

corrupt  affection,  yet  their  growth  is  d Tis  true  some'  deny 

occasions,  and  must  have  seveia  cui  t:  a third  sort  confess  and 

there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  ye  , • | 0pey  him : others  allow 

believe,  but  will  not  live  after An God  , non  talent 
God  and  gods  subordinate,  but  no  one  ° ^ ^ tho®e  not  to  persecute  one 
Deum,  but  several  topic  gods  foi  . P ’ rat|ier  iove  and  cherish, 

another  for  any  difference,  as  Socmu  > ‘ arguments  and  reasons, 

To  describe  them  in  particu ar  amoreamplu 

would  require  a just  volume,  I ief  treatises  devout  and  famous  tracts- 

satisfaction,  to  those  subt  e anc  e a ‘ ^ and  casuists),  that  have 

of  our  learned  divines  (schoo  men  amongst  soul,  <fcc 

abundance  of  reason  to  piove  iei  brin"  irrefragable  arguments  to  such- 

out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  tbfleaSt  answer  all  cavils  and  objec- 

zr ^z^^^^^****** 


» Erasmu*. 


bHierom. 


« Ser.ec.  consol  »1  l>0bb-  c*- 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  2.]  Despairs  Definition.  (13 

Rome,  who  hath  written  a large  volume  of  late  to  confute  atheists : of  the  i m- 
mortality of  the  soul,  Hierom.  Montanus  de  immortalitate  Animat:  Lei  ins 
Vincentius  of  the  same  subject:  Thomas  Giaminus,  and  Franciscus  Collins  de 
Paganorum  animabuspost  mortem,  a famous  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  College 
in  Milan.  Bishop  Fotherby  in  his  Atheomastix, .Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  J ackson, 
Abernethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in  our  mother  tongue  : 
in  Latin,  Colerus,  Zanchius,  Paleareus,  Illyricus,  dPhilippus,  Faber  Faven- 
tinus,  &c.  But  instar  omnium,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists  is: 
Marinus  Mercennus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis:  “with  Campanula's 
Atheismus  Triumphatus.  He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutislt 
passion  (seventeen  in  number  I take  it),  answers  all  their  arguments  and 
sophisms,  which  he  reduceth  to  twenty-six  heads,  proving  withal  his  own. 
assertion ; “ There  is  a God,  such  a God,  the  true  and  sole  God,”  by  thirty- 
five  reasons.  His  Colophon  is  how  to  resist  and  repress  atheism  and  to  that 
purpose  he  adds  four  especial  means  or  ways,  which  whoso  will  may  profitably 
peruse. 

Subsect.  II. — Despair.  Despairs,  Equivocations,  Definitions,  Parties  and 

Parts  affected. 

There  be  many  kinds  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  unholy, 
as  fone  distinguisheth ; that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  Tully  to  be  xEgritudinem- 
animi  sine  ulla  rerum  expectations  meliore,  a sickness  of  the  soul  without  any 
hope  or  expectation  of  amendment : which  commonly  succeeds  fear;  for  whilst, 
evil  is  expected,  we  fear:  but  when  it  is  certain,  we  despair.  According  to 
Thomas,  2.  2®.  distinct.  40.  art.  4.  it  is  Recessus  ct  re  desiderata, propter  impos- 
sibilitatem  exislimatam,  a restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  impossi- 
bility supposed.  Because  they  cannot  obtain  what  they  would,  they  become- 
desperate,  and  many  times  either  yield  to  the  passion  by  death  itself,  or  else- 
attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  performed  by  men.  In  some  cases,  this- 
desperate  humour  is  not  much  to  be  discommended,  as  in  wars  it  is  a cause 
many  times  of  extraordinary  valour;  as  Joseph.,  lib.  1.  de  hello  Jud.  cap.  14.. 
L.  Danseus  in  Aphoris.  polit.  pag.  226.  and  many  politicians  hold.  It  makes - 
them  improve  their  worth  beyond  itself,  and  of  a forlorn  impotent  company 
become  conquerors  in  a moment.  Una  salas  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem, 
the  only  hope  for  the  conquered  is  despair.”  In  such  courses  when  they  sen 
no  remedy,  but  that  they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and. 
oftentimes,  prceter  spem,  beyond  all  hope  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen, 
thousand  Locrenses  fought  against  a hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  and 
seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they  must  all  die,  ^thought  they  would  not  depart  • 
unrevenged,  and  thereupon  desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their 
enemies.  Nec  alia  causa  victories  { saith  Justin  mine  author)  qudm  quod  de- 
speraverant.  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  first  landed  in  England,  sent 
back  his  ships,  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  retiring  back.  hBodine 
excuseth  his  countrymen’s  overthrow  at  that  famous  battle  at  Agincourt,  in. 
Hemy  the  Fifth  his  time  (cui  simile, saith  Froissard,  tota  liistoria producere  non 
possit,  which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of  Englishmen 
overthrew  a royal  army  of  Frenchmen),  with  this  refuge  of  despair,  pauci 
desperati,  a few  desperate  fellows  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all 
hope  of  life,  fought  like  so  many  devils;  and  gives  a caution,  that  no  soldiers 
hereafter  set  upon  desperate  persons,  which  1 after  Frontiuus  and  Vigetius, 
Guicciardini  likewise  admonisheth,  Ilypomnes,  part.  2.  pag.  25.  not  to  stop  an 
enemy  that  is  going  his  way.  Many  such  lands  there  are  of  desperation,  when.' 

d Disput.  4.  Pliilosophire  adver.  Atheos.  Venetiis  1C27,  quarto.  eEdit.  Romie,  fol.  1631.  f Aher- 
ncthy,  o.  21.  of  hh  Physic  of  the  Soul.  8 Omissa  spo  victoria;  in  (lestinatain  mortem  conspirant,  tnntusque 
•raor  singulos  cepit,  ut  victores  se  putarent  si  non  inulti  morerentur.  Justin.  1.  20.  b Method,  hist.  cap.  ,‘>. 
•Uosti  abire  volenti  iter  minimfe  interscindas,  &c. 
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men  are  past  hope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune; 
jDesperatio  facit  monachum,  as  the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death 
itself;  how  many  thousands  in  such  distress  have  "made  away  themselves,  and 
many  others!  For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man’s 
'life.  A Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  k Paterculus  tells  the  story,  perceiving  himself 
and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  dear  friend,  now  both  carried  to  prison  by  Opimius, 
and  in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  young  man  weep,  quin  tu  polius  hoc,  inquit, 
Jacis,  do  as  I do;  and  with  that  knocked  out  his  brains  against  the  door- 
cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  prison,  protinusque  illiso  capite  in  cprceris  ja- 
nuam  effuso  cerebro  expiravit,  and  so  desperately  died.  But  these  are  equivocal, 
improper.  “When  I speak  of  despair,”  saith  * Zanchie,  “I  speak  not  of 
-every  kind,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.  It  is  opposite, to  hope,  and 
a most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  devil  seeks  to  entrap  men.  Museums 
makes  four  lands  of  desperation,  of  God,  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  or  any  thing 
to  be  done;  but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  to  the  former all 
kinds  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Simonides 
• calls  it ; I do  not  mean  that  vain  hope  which  fantastical  fellows  feign  to  them- 
selves, which,  according  to  Aristotle  is  insomnium  vigilantium,  a waking 
•dream;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  confidence,  and  is  an  anchor 
to  a floating  soul ; spes  alit  agricolas,  even  in  our  temporal  affairs,  hope  ie\  n es 
us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animateth ; and  were  it  not  for  hope,  “we  of  all 
■others  were  the  most  miserable,”  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life;  were  it  not  oi 
hope,  the  heart  would  break;  “for though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of 
men  ” (Wisdom  iii.  4.)  yet  is  “ their  hope  full  of  immortality : yet  doth  it  not 
so  rear,  as  despair  doth  deject;  this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of 
.all  perturbations  most  grievous,  as  Gkitritius  holds.  Some  divide  it  into  final 
and  temporal;  “final  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  reprobates;  temporal  is  a 
rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  for  a time,  which  may  befal  the  best  of  Gods 
children,  and  it  commonly  proceeds  “nfrom  weakness  of  faith,  as  m Bavi 
when  he  was  oppressed  he  cried  out,  “0  Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,  but 
this  for  a time.  This  ebbs  and  flows  with  hope  and  fear;  it  is  a grievous  sin 
howsoever:  although  some  kind  of  despair  be  not  amiss,  ^hen  saith  Zanchius 
we  despair  of  our  osvn  means,  and  rely  wholly  upon  God:  but  that  species  r 
not  here  meant.  This  pernicious  kind  of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  om  dis- 
course, homicida  animcB,  the  murderer  of  the  soul,  as  Austin  terms  it  a feai 
passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he  can  get  no  e^ebut  by  death, 
and  is  fully  resolved  to  offer  violence  unto  himself;  so  sensible  ofhisbude 
and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of  hr* 
•calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise),  and  chooseth  with  Job  vi.  8-o^n  iOj 
-Rather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  than  to  be  m his  bonds.  The  part 
affected  is  the  whole  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it;  there  ^ a pr^atom  f 
joy,  hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  nitheu'pla 
Succeed  fear,  sorrow,  fee.,  as  in  the  symptoms  shall  be  showm 
grieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes  ansin0 

•from  those  perpetual  terrors. 


•Subsect  ill— Causes  of  Despair,  the  Devil,  Melancholy,  Meditation,  Dis- 
S trust,' Weakness  of  Faith,  Rigid  Ministers,  Misunderstanding  Scriptures. 
Guilty  Consciences,  fee. 


The  principal  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief  is peme- 
God  forsakes,  the  devil  by  his  permission  lays  hold  on.  Sometimes  1 


* Super  prxeeptum  prlmum  de  Relig.  et  partibus  ej'is.  jjecatum  gra- 


k Poster,  volum. 

-desperatione,  sed 

srissimum,  &c.  - 

■usque  ad  fineiu  pei'tiuaciter  persistui 
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cutes  them  with  that  worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  rSaul,  and  others. 
The  poets  call  it  Nemesis,  but  it  is  indeed  God’s  just  judgment,  sero  sed  serio, 
lie  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon  them  “ as  a thief  in  the  night,” 
1 Thes.  ii.  qThis  temporary  passion  made  David  cry  out,  “ Lord,  rebuke  me 
not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure ; for  thine 
Arrows  have  light  upon  me,  etc.  there  is  nothing  sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of 
thine  anger.”  Again,  I roar  for  the  very  grief  of  my  heart : and  Psalm  xxii. 
My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  and  art  so  Air  from  my  health, 
and  the  words  of  my  crying?  I am  like  to  water  poured  out,  my  bones  are  out 
of  joint,  mine  heart  is  like  wax,  that  is  molten  in  the  mids.  of  my  bowels.  So 
Psalm  lxxxviii.  15  and  16  vers,  and  Psalm  cii.  “ I am  in  misery  at  the  point 
of  death,  from  my  youth  I suffer  thy  terrors,  doubting  for  my  life ; thine 
indignations  have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  fear  hath  cut  me  off.”  Job  doth  often 
complain  in  this  kind ; and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  devil  is  ready  to  try 
and  torment,  “still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.”  If  he  find  them  merry, 
saith  Gregory,  “ he  tempts  them  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act ; if  pensive 
and  sad,  to  a desperate  end.”  Aid  suadendo  blanditur,  aid  minando  terret, 
sometimes  by  fair  means,  sometimes  again  by  foul,  as  he  perceives  men  severally 
inclined.  His  ordinary  engine  by  which  he  produces  this  effect,  is  the  melan- 
choly humour  itself,  which  is  balneum  diaboli,  the  devil’s  bath;  and  as  in 
Saul,  those  evil  spirits  get  in  ras  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.  Black 
choler  is  a shoeing-horn,  a bait  to  allure  them,  insomuch  that  many  writers 
make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a symptom  of  despair,  for  that  suoh 
men  are  most  apt,  by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper,  to  distrust,  fear,  grief, 
mistake,  and  amplify  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely  appre- 
hend. Conscientia  scrupulosa  nascitur  ex  vitio  naturali , complexione  melan- 
x ho  lie  a (saith  Navarrus,  cap.  27.  man.  282.  tom.  2.  cas.  conscien.)  The  body 
woiks  upon  the  mind,  by  obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments, 
which  8 Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a bad  tool,  his 
skill  is  good,  ability  correspondent,  by  reason  of  ill  tools  his  work  must  needs 
be  lame  and  imperfect.  But  melancholy  and  despair,  though  often,  do  not 
always  concur;  there  is  much  difference:  melancholy  fears  without  a cause 
this  upon  great  occasion;  melancholy  is  caused  by  fear  and  grief,  but  this  tor- 
ment procures  them  and  all  extremity  of  bitterness;  much  melancholy  is  with- 
out affliction  of  conscience,  as  ‘Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons  ■ 
and  yet  melancholy  alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a sufficient  cause  of  this 
terror  of  conscience.  "Fcelix  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations,  e melan- 
xjiohcis  ahi  damnatos  se  putant,  Deo  cures  non  sunt , nec  pr cedes  tinati,  etc. 

ihey  tbmk  they  are  not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them;”  and  vet 
o erwise  very  zealous  and  religious;  and  ’tis  common  to  be  seen,  “melan- 
choly for  fear  of  God  s judgment  and  hell  fire,  drives  men  to  desperation ; fear 
and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it.”  Intolerable  pain  and 
anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those 
lesser  gnefs  do  sometimes  effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  non  slat im 

Bilv  dnT;  i dl\bitant  an  sit  Deus> if  tbe7  be  eased  forthwith, 

3 i°Ubt  Whetlr  tbere  be  any  God,  they  rave,  curse,  “and  are  desperately 
thev  m5  S+T-  “fn  are  °PPressed,  wicked  men  flourish,  they  have  not  as 

and  through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  mis- 
■auectect.  Democritus  put  out  his  eyes,  ne  malorum  civium  pros  per  os  viderct 
*uccessus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see  wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  there- 
of Conscience,"  l\.  ,3  ^ Lem.  lib.  ,.  cap.  1G.  -Case* 

^/iXperabundT-  gCn'  3'  <JUi“  ‘mpli  SSt'C 
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fore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as  y Agellius  writes  of  him.  Fcelix  Plater 
hath  a memorable  example  in  this  kind,  of  a painter’s  wife  in  Basil,  that  was- 
melancholy  for  her  son’s  death,  and  for  melancholy  became  desperate ; she- 
thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  “zand  for  four  months  still  raved,, 
that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned.”  When  the  humour  is  stirred  up,, 
every  small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are  addicted^ 
“The  same  author  hath  an  example  of  a merchant  man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a. 
little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that, 
he  had  not  sold  it  sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor,  yet  a good  scholar  and  a great, 
divine;  no  persuasion  would  serve  to  the  contrary  but  that  for  this  fact  he  was- 
damned : in  other  matters  very  judicious  and  discreet..  Solitariness,  mucin 
fasting,  divine  meditation,  and  contemplations  of  God’s  judgments,  most  part, 
accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  as  Navarius  holds,  to- 
converse  with  such  kind  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient  occasion  of  trouble 
to  some  men.  Nonnulli  ob  longas  vnedias,  studia  et  meditationes  ccelesles,  de 
rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant,  &c.  Many  (saith  P.  Forestus)  thi  ougli 
Iona1  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into  such  fits;  and  as. 
Lemnius  adds,  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  “cIf  they  be  solitary  given,  superstitious, 
precise,  or  very  devout:  seldom  shall  you  find  a merchant,  a soldier,  an  inn 
keeper,  a bawd,  a host,  a usurer  so  troubled  in  mind,  they  have  cheyeril 
consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldom  moved  in  this  land  or  molested  r. 
young  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild  and  less  apprehensive ; but  old  folks, 
most  part,  such  as  are  timorous  and  religiously  given.”  Pet.  Forestus.,  observat 
lib.  10.  cap.  12.  de  morbis  cerebri , hath  a fearful  example  of  a minister,  t a 
through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and  overmuch  meditation,  contracted  this  mis- 
chief, and  in  the  end  became  desperate,  thought  he  saw  devils  in  his  chamber  , . 
and  that  he  could  not  be  saved;  he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  file  an 
brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them,  still,  if  they  did  not  sme  - 
as  much  I told  him  he  was  melancholy,  but  he  laughed  me  to  scoin,  and 
replied  that  he  saw  devils,  talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my 
face  and  ask  me  if  I did  not  smell  brimstone,  but  at  last  he  was  by  him  cured. 
Such  another  story  I find  in  Plater,  observat.  lib.  1.  A poor  fellow  had  a n 

some  foul  offence,  and  for  fourteen  days  would  eat  no  “^Y^^^Conthiual 
desperate  the  divines  about  him  could  not  ease  lnm,  but  so  he  died  Continual. 

meditation  of  God’s  judgments  troubles  many , Multi  ob  r 

saith  Guatinerius,  cap.  5.  tract.  15.  et  suspicionem,  desperabundi  sunt.  Day 
himself  complains  that  God’s  judgments  terrified  his  soul  Ps 
vers.  8.  “ My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  I am  af  laid  of  thy  j => 

— a “ .y  soul.  What's  a thousand  etermtyl 

Uli  mteror,  ubi  jlctns,  ubi  tlolo,  { grievous,  we  may 

a finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not  ^^whnHhall  tkifunspeakable  fire 
not  abide  an  hour,  a night  is  lntolen  , millions  of  years,  in  omne- 

then  be  that  burns  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite  millions  of  years, 

cevum,  in  (sternum.  O eternity ! 


“BiEtemitas  est  ilia  vox, 
Vox  ilia  fulminatris, 
Toniti  uis  minacior, 
Fragoribusque  coeli, 


jEternitas  est  ilia  vox, 

.tneta  cavens  et  ortu,  &c. 

Tormenta  nulla  territant, 
Quiu  flniuutur  annis; 


jEtcrnitas,  reternitas 

Versat  coquitquc  pectus. 
Auget  luce  poenas  indies, 
Centuplicatque  flam  m as, 


'■  Damnatam  so  putavit,  et  per cont^J 

’atuin  consclentiaj  stlmulis  agitatui,  &e.  ?crum(m0  exagitat  conBCientia,  no» 


yLib.  20.  c.  17. 
ob  triticum  diutius  servatum 


stimulis  agitatuv,  Ike.  b ■’™-  • • itat'  COnscicntia,  no» 
u»  uiuumu  uiuuuo  .........  0 ...  , et  superstitiosos  plcrumque  exaguot  ^ olenimque 

cum  BcnipulM^^BlU^  1?)^  f^ncratorcs,  g^tig^uipifu^^nqulu^^^hesperabund^irls^ 

n negligunt,  senes  autem  Ac  d A„  on  se,  ^ In  tanlum,  ut  non  parum  ab  ^ 


mcrcatorcsj 
conscicntiam 
))ci  iit. 


egilguntjsenes  autein,  Ac.  dAnnon  • tmW,  ut  non  parum . 

fin  17.  Jobannls.  Mon  panel  se un  touam utdiabolo  potestatem  fac.ant  ipsospcr 
ab  Insanla;  ncque _tamen _®[[“^“,fflentwa"-xjjr#XeiiUa  NiCet?lib.  2.  cap.  11.  “ Eternity,  tlia  « ■ 


ill)  lllM.WJm,  HL41H-  T 

desperationem  ad  inlcros  produeendl. 
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This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  souls,  especially  if  their  bodies 
■be  predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender  con- 
sciences, every  small  object  affrights  them,  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of 
Scripture  itself,  and  misinterpretation  of  some  places  of  it;  as,  “ Many  are 
•called,  few  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord.  Fear  not  little  flock. 
He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Work  out  your  salvation  with. 
Lear  and  trembling.  That  night  two  shall  be  in  a bed,  one  received,  the 
•other  left.  Strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  few  there  are  that 
■enter  therein.”  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the  sower,  “ some  fell  on. 
barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  predestinated  he  hath 
■chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.”  Non  est  volentis 
nec  currentis,  sed  miserentis  Dei.  These  and  the  like  places  terrify  the  souls 
■of  many;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposterously  conceived, 
■offend  divers,  with  a deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity,  needless  specula- 
tion, contemplation,  solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzzle  themselves 
.about  those  questions  of  grace,  free  will,  perseverance,  God’s  secrets ; they 
will  know  more  than  is  revealed  of  God  in  his  word,  human  capacity,  or  igno- 
rance can  apprehend,  and  too  importunate  inquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed ; 
mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation  of  Sabbaths,  laws,  duties,  &c.,  with  many 
•■such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmen  broach,  which  divers  mistake, 
misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their  own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this 
gulf.  “ They  doubt  of  their  election,  how  they  shall  know  it,  by  what  signs. 
And  so  far  forth,”  saith  Luther,  “ with  such  nice  points,  torture  and  crucify 
-themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  all  they  get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay 
•open  a gap  to  the  devil  by  desperation  to  carry  them  to  hell;”  but  the  greatest 
harm  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering  ministers,  a most  frequent  cause 
they  are  of  this  malady:  “ hand  do  more  harm  in  the  church  (saith  Erasmus) 
•than  they  that  flatter ; great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them  asleep 
in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them  to  despair.”  Whereas,  St.  Bernard 
well  adviseth,  “‘We  should  not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor 
speak  of  judgment  without  mercy;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation,  the  other 
•security.”  But  these  men  are  wholly  forjudgment;  of  a rigid  disposition  them- 
selves, there  is  no  mercy  with  them,  no  salvation,  no  balsam  for  their  diseased 
souls,  they  can  speak  of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell  fire,  and  damnation ; as 
they  did,  Luke  xi.  46.  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they 
themselves  touch  not  with  a finger.  5Tis  familiar  with  our  papists  to  terrify 
men’s  souls  with  purgatory,  tales,  visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most 
.generous  spirits,  “ to  k require  charity,”  as  Brentius  observes,  “ of  others, 
bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  themselves  breathe  nought  but 
•lust,  envy,  covetousness.”  _ They  teach  others  to  fast,  give  alms,  do  penance, 
•and  crucify  their  mind  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and  water,  hair 
•clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties  the 
world  can  afford,  lie  on  a down-bed  with  a courtezan  in  their  arms : lieu  quan- 
tum patimur  pro  Christo,  as  ‘lie  said,  what  a cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult 
over  and  terrify  men’s  souls ! Our  indiscreet  pastors  many  of  them  come  not 
larbehmd,  whilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they  speak  so  much  of  election,  pre- 
destination, reprobation,  ab  (Bterno,  subtraction  of  grace,  prseterition,  voluntary 
•permission,  &c.,  by  what  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves, 

withoufeml  or0m’i^,0reMhr,CatCn,n,g  thnm,CT3  the  artillery  of  Heaven-Eternity,  tlmt  word. 
l>r«ter  libidinem,  Invidiam,  avarUlU?3’  “‘firS!'"11*10”'  '‘cncflcenUnm,  cum  Ipsl  nil  spcctmu 
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whether  they  be  God’s  true  children  elect,  an  sint  reprobi,  prcedestinati,  &c., 
with  such  scrupulous  points,  they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God’s  judg- 
ments without  respect,  intern pestively  rail  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  m 
all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recreations,  making  eveiy 
small  fault  and  thing  indifferent  an  irremissible  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and' 
wound  men’s  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad,,  and  at  their  wits  end. 

“ These  bitter  potions  (saith  m Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths,  nothing 
but  -all  and  horror,  and  a mad  noise,  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate  : 
many  are  wounded  by  this  means,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout 
and  precise,  have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation 
they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons  frequent  lectures  that 
have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these 
miseries.  I have  heard  some  complain  of  Parson  s Resolution,  and  other 
books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise),  they  are  too  tragical,  too  much  dejecting 
men,  aggravating  offences:  great  care  and  choice,  much  discretion  is  requned 

“ The"  lasfind  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own  conscience,  sense  of 
our  sins,  and  God’s  anger  justly  deserved,  a guilty  conscience  for  some  fo 

offence  formerly  committed, n 0 miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  0 . 

Consortia,  Sum  enim  mihi  consmusde  mahs  perpetrates  A co^ 

science  is  a continual  feast,”  but  a galled  conscience  is  as  great  a toiment  as 
can  possibly  happen,  a still  baking  oven  (so  Pierius  m his  Hieroglyph,  compares 
itj  another  hell.  Our  conscience,  which  is  a great  ledger  book,  wheiem  ai 
wAtten^ all our  offences,  a register  to  lay  them  up,  (which  those  > Egyptians  m 
Seh  SeroZphics  expressed  by  a mill,  as  well  for  the  continuance,  as  for  the 
torture  of  it,)  grinds  our  souls  with  the  remembrance  off  some  nes  at 

makes  us  reflect  upou,  accuse  and  condemn  our  ownselves.  y. 
door”  &c  I know  there  be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchius, 
'Muscuta  and  thereat;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption .ignorance, 

blindness,  ingratitude, ^^con^^t, ^th^se.tW^^nd  miseries^n^^^o^e^io^^- 

JESS 

is  a thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us,  NocU ' f?“ to  e.4ni»e 

testem.  A continual  testor  to  give  in  ev  , r 0n0w  an  apparitor  to  sum* 

us,  to  cry rserjeanUo  an-est,  an  attorney  to  plead  against 

us^a  gaol^nto'tcu'^ent^  trudge  to  ^ont^  tpat  lioly  cityi^r’l^ipbrat^ 

ing  and  molesting  And  as  the  sta °( J ?Vhe^ou  will  in  her  temple,  she 
in  1 Assyria  will  look  still  towaids  y ou,  ^ r m ap  sItes>  places, 

1 bribe  * cor- 


» ns  t.turo  Jirtlclo,  ac  w-nm 

■Plutarch.  .AHo.nWr.  i 

causa  subest,  mlsevicordUE  divimc  d ffluen  > „ y Lucian.  de  dea  Syria . SI  & absolvitur,  imp™bs 

and  day  they  carry  their  witnesses _ln  tte  breast^  ^ quod  s0  judice  nemo  noctms  absolv Uu: , 

transeas,  visu  te  sequitur.  ..  _n  Juvenal, 

quamvls  gratia  fallacis  preetons  yieerit  uinam.  J 
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rupt  judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a time  ; “ for*  who- 
ever saw  (saith  Chrysostom)  a covetous  man  troubled  iu  mind  when  he  is  tell- 
ing of  his  money,  an  adulterer  mourn  with  his  mistress  in  his  arms  1 we  are 
then  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing yet  as  the  prodigal  son  had 
dainty  fare,  sweet  music  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial  entertainment,  but  & 
cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  a fearful  visitation  com- 
monly follows.  And  the  devil  that  then  told  thee  that  it  was  a light  sin,  or  no 
sin  at  all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a most 
irremissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to  bring  them  to  despair;, 
every  small  circumstance  before  neglected  and  contemned,  will  now  amplify- 
itself,  rise  up  in  judgment,  and  accuse  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  dumb  creatures, 
as  to  Lucian  s tyrant,  lectus  et  candela. , the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness,, 
to  torment  their  souls  for  their  sins  past.  Tragical  examples  in  this  kind  are 
too  familiar  and  common  : Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Yitellius,  Caracalla, 
were  in  such  horror  of  conscience  for  their  offences  committed,  murders,  rapes,, 
extortions,  injuries,  that  they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  nobody- 
to  kill  them.  bKennetus,  King  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephew 
Malcom,  King  Duffe  s son,  Prince  of  Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears 
and  protestations  dissembled  the  matter  a long  time,  “°at  last  his  conscience- 
accused  him,  his  unquiet  soul  could  not  rest  day  or  night,  he  was  terrified  with 
fearful  dreams,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented  all  his  life.”  It  is  strange- 
to  read  what  dCominasus  hath  written  of  Louis  XI.  that  French  king;  of 
Charles  VIII. ; of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples ; in  the  fury  of  his  passion  how 
he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  pranks  he  played.  Guicciardini,  a.man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lies,  relates  how  that  Ferdinand  his  father’s  ghost  who  before 
had  ched  for  grief,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  King, 
he  thought  every  man  cried  France,  France;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Comiuceus 
was  because  he  was  a vile  tyrant,  a murderer,  an  oppressor  of  his  subjects,  he 
bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  own  nrice.  sold  n.hl-w»u-H  t.n  ,T 


“ Assequitur  Nemesisque  virilm  vestigia  servat, 
A e male  quid  facias." g 
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And  she  is,  as  h Ammianus,  lib.  14.  describes  her,  “the  queen  of  causes,  and 
moderator  of  things,  now  she  pulls  down  the  proud,  now  she  rears  and  en- 
-courageth  those  that  are  good  ;”  hegives  instance  in  liisEusebius  ; Nicephorus, 
lib.  10.  cap.  35.  eccles.  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  Fearful  examples  of 
God’s  just  judgment,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in  all  histories,  of 
some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  with  rats  and  mice,  as  iPompelius,  the 
second  King  of  Poland,  ann.  830,  his  wife  and  children  ; the  like  story  is  of 
Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by  these  vermin,  which 
howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  Mogunt.  rerum  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  impugn  by 
twenty-two  arguments,  Tritemius,  k Munster,  Magdeburgenses,  and  many 
others  relate  for  a truth.  Such  another  example  I find  m Geraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  Itin.  Cam.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  and  where  noU  . 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrors  of  conscience,  affrighting  punishments  which 
are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearful  malady 
in  other  religions,  I see  no  reason  at  all  why  a papist  at  any  time  should  despair, 
or  be  troubled  for  his  sins;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a caitiff,  so  noto- 
rious a villain,  so  monstrous  a sinner,  out  of  that  treasure  of  indulgences  and 
merits  of  which  the  pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary 
remission  of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages  to  come 
forty  thousand  years  to  come,  so  many  jubilees,  so  frequent bgaol  deliveries  out 
•of  purgatory  for  all  souls,  now  living,  or  after  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many 
particular  masses  daily  said  in  several  churches,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to 
this  purpose,  that  if  a man  have  either  money  or  friends,  or  will  take  any  pains 
to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a mass,  say  so  many  paternosters,  undergo  sucli 
and  such  penance,  he  cannot  do  amiss,  it  is  impossible  his  mmd  should  be 
troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest  him.  Besides  that  TaxaCanierce 
Avoslolicce  which  was  first  published  to  get  money  in  the  days  of  Leo  Decimus, 
-^atlhS  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the  same  ends,  sets  down  such  easy 
rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  perjury,  murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c., 
Sr  so  many  grosses  or  dollars  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin  and  provoke  him 
to  o W me'thinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remission  so 
genSfand  parable  'a  pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  wrth  so  small  cost  and  su.t 
obtained  that  I cannot  see  how  he  that  hath  any  friends  amongst  them  (as  1 
“r  hr  his  parse,  or  will  at  least  to  ease  himselt,  can  any  way  mis- 

o{e,  erect  wk 
therefore  take  hold  in  others. 

Subsect  IV  —Symptoms  of  Despair,  Fear,  Sorrow,  Suspicion,  Anxiety, 

Subsect.  J Consc[emc>  Fcarful  Breams  and  Visions. 

As  shoemakers  do  when  they  bring 

and  dearer,  may  I justly  say  of  those  meknehoy  Y 1 J-  he  expresse| 

are  mostviolent,  tragical,  and  grievous  ^ endured;  “for  a 

but  negatively,  as  it  is  piiva  ion  o lP^  1g_  What,  therefore,  Tinian- 

wounded  spirit  who  can  beai  1 _ * , . Pe  saCriliced,  when  he  had 

thes  did  in  his  picture  of  Iphigema,  now  OT  y Menelaiis;  and 

painted  Chalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrow 

* . ..  . i Alex.  Gaguinus,  catai. 

h Rpgina  cau.arum  ct  avbitra  rerum  nunc  ercctaa  cervice,  opprirnit,  . Co„sumptis  affectibus,  Aga- 

sSL  .jsssf jfssiSsa-,  -SB?—  * - 
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showed  call  his  art  in  expressing  a variety  of  affections,  he  covered  the  maid’s 
father  Agamemnon’s  head  with  a veil,  and  left  it  to  every  spectator  to  conceive 
what  he  would  himself  ; for  that  true  passion  and  sorrow  in  summo  gradu , such 
ns  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphered.  What  he  did  in  his  picture,  I 
will  do  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  despair;  imagine  what  thou  canst,  fear, 
sorrow,  furies,,  grief,  pain,  terror,  anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c. 
it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  shoi't,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it. 
'Tis  a>->  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a quintessence,  a compound,  a mixture  of 
all  feral  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures,  plagues,  and  perplexities.  There  is  no 
sickness  almost  but  physic  provideth  a remedy  for  it;  to  every  sore  chirurgery 
v ill  provide  a salve ; friendship  helps  poverty ; hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprison- 
ment; suit  and  favour  revoke  banishment;  authority  and  time  wear  away 
reproach;  but  what  physic,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority 
can  relieve,  bear  out,  assuage,  or  expel  a troubled  conscience?  A quiet  mind 
•cureth  all  them,  but  all  they  cannot  comfort  a distressed  soul : who  can  put 
to  silence  the  voice  of  desperation?  All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy 
Uorribile,  thrum,  pestilens,  atroxjerum,  concurs  in  this,  it  is  more  than  melan- 
choly in  the  highest  degree;  a burning  fever  of  the  soul;  so  mad,  saith 
Jacclnnus  by  this  misery;  fear,  sorrow,  and  despair,  he  puts  for  ordinary 
symptoms  of  melancholy  They  are  in  great  pain  and  horror  of  mind,  distrac- 
tion of  soul,  restless,  full  of  continual  fears,  cares,  torments,  anxieties,  they 
can  neither  eat,  drmk,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest  ^ 


nPerpetua  impietas,  nec  mensae  tempore  cessat, 
.Lxagitat  vesana  quies,  somnique  furentes.” 


“Neither  at  bed  nor  yet  at  board, 
Will  any  rest  despair  afford," 


, .....  ivoi  Ciwoyun  tiUUlU. 

Fear  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  blood,  wasteth  the  marrow  alters 
their  countenance  « even  in  their  greatest  delights  singing,  dancing,  Shance 

nought* ‘‘fa  Tf  TUiUS)  t0iftUred  in  theil-  I*  consumes  them  to 

rallfafflicted?  & f v^lderness  (saith  David  of  himself,  tempo- 

rally afflicted),  an  owl,  because  of  thine  indignation,”  Psalm  cii  6 10  and 

Psalm  lv.  4.  My  heart  trembleth  within  me,  and  the  terrors  of  death’ have 

Psfflm^vii  Ts;  f«  ThnCl  trTfflng  ar®come  UP°U  me>  &c-  at  death’s  door,” 
/If  it  Po  \ ' • ,Thc,ir  SOul  abllors  a11  manner  of  meats.”  Their  p sleep  is 

( f it  be  any ) unquiet,  subj  ect  to  fearful  dreams  and  terrors.  Peter  in  his  bonds 
«lept  secure  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ; and  Tally  makes Tan ZZS 

EecS  ysLptme0TUS  tbat  he  killed  not  his  father,  because  he  so 

Tf  Pt' . Thosle  martyrs  m the  primitive  church  were  most  q cheerful 

these  S 1 2d  Zht  of  P«secuti0BS;  but  it  is  far  oTeLS  ^ t h 
^vhT’tw ■' “f*  without  rest  or  intermissiou, 

be  ouiet " in  ' l!lt  !s  IlIeasMlt.  “ their  conscience  will  not  let  them 

tloubt  still  lftheybe  not  yet  apprehended  they  are  in 

every  Si S -be  Tdy.*°  betrV  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he  thinks 

-XTdufi Srif  ofjreart,”  Psalnrh™.  8, 

him  that  is  in  misery  and  lffeVn  « 2|  f v ^ herefore  18  ]ight  given  to 
for  death  and  ifit  come  f * ? “ that  have  heavy  hearts?  which  long 
they  can  find  the  laT”  TW?*  m°p  thaU  treaaure.s«  and  rejoice  when 
heart  they  have  a sorrowful  ^ T ®™erahy  weary  of  their  lives,  a trembling 
timor  n°  ms\  T™r 

at  all  times  and  seasons  ” rv/L»  , terrois’  and  affrights  m all  places, 
nodam  in  scirpo  queeritantes  n / 6 P.0lum.  Pcrtlnacitcr  aversantur  multi, 
writes  de  La  Jus9  m 3 c 7 e\^pam  lma^antes  ubi  nulla  cst,  as  Wierus 
’ ‘ C>  L tlluy  refusa  many  of  them  meat  and  drink 

■lmi.it  ap'.1S‘  ln  9-  ahasis.  n Juv 
C.  r im»  ln  aeuclta,  in 


PCap.15.  in  9.  Rhaals.  “Juv.  Sat.  13.  u Mentem  erinlt 


N'lccPhoru»T c,Vaormicnrt^c,-tc«ef<‘®‘t-  Ml llost.Tii,-;  p "ie X1  Apote 

r tur,  perturbatam  vitam  agunt,  nunquain  vacant,  Stir**’  UU'  CpiSt'  10G-  Cu»sclentia  aliud  agero 
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cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  supposing  grievous  offences  where  there  are 
none.”  God’s  heavy  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  souls,  and  notwithstanding  their 
continual  prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or 
ease  at  all,  but  a most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufferable  anguish  of  con- 
science, and  that  makes  them,  through  impatience,  to  murmur  against  God 
many  times,  to  rave,  to  blaspheme,  turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to 
themselves.  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  66.  “In  the  morning  they  wish  for  evening, 
and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eyes  which  they  see,  and 
fear  of  hearts.”  1 Marin  us  Mercennus,  in  his  comment  on  Genesis,  makes 

mention  of  a desperate  friend  of  his,  whom,  amongst  others,  he  came  to  visit, 
and  exhort  to  patience,  that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheistical 
speeches,  too  fearful  to  relate,  when  they  wished  him  to  trust. in  God,  Quis  est 
ille  Deus  {inquit)  ut  serviam  illi,  quid proderitsi  oraverim;  si  prcesens  est,  cur 
non  succurrit?  cur  non  me  carcere,  media,  squalore  confectum  liberat?  quid 
ego  feci  ? etc.  alsit  ct  me  hujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  broke 
out  into  like  atheistical  blasphemies,  upon  his  wife’s  death  raved,  cursed,  said 
and  did  he  cared  not  what.  And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all, 
many  of  them,  in  their  extremity,  think  they  hear  and  see  visions,  outcries, 
confer  with  devils,  that  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell-fire,  already 
damned,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or 
grace,  hope  of  salvation,  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and 
not  to  be  revoked,  the  devil  will  certainly  have  them.  Is  ever  was  any  living 
creature  in  such  torment  before,  in  such  a miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of 
mind,  no  hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make 
away  themselves.  Something  talks  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and  brimstone, 
they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  believe  or  think  a good  thought 
so  far  carried  ; ut  cogantur  ad  impia  cogitandum  etiam  contra  voluntatem,  said 
k Fcelix  Plater, ad  blasphemiarn  ergo,  Deum , ad  multa  horvenda  perpetranda,  ad 
t nanus  violentas  sibi  inferendas,  <tc.,  and  in  their  distracted  fits  and  desperate 
humours,  to  offer  violence  to  others,  their  familiar  and  dear  friends  sometimes, 
or  to  mere  strangers,  upon  very  small  or  no  occasion  ; for  he  that  cares  not 
for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man’s  life.  They  think  evil  against  their 
wills  • that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs  think,  do,  and  speak; 
He  toves  instance  in  a patient  of  his,  that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evil 
thoughts  still  suggested  to  him,  and  wicked 1 meditations.  Another  instance 
he  hath  of  a woman  that  was  often  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and 
kill  herself.  Sometimes  the  devil  (as  they  say)  stands  without  and  talks  v ltli 
them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they  think,  and  there  speaks  and  talks 
as  to  such  as  are  possessed:  so  Apollodorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  bis  heart 
snake  within  him.  There  is  a most  memorable  example  of  Irancis  bpira, 
an  advocate  of  Padua,  Ann.  1545,  that  being  desperate,  by  no ^ counsel  of 
learned  men  could  be  comforted:  he  felt  (as  he  said)  the  pams  of  hell  mins 
soul : in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright,  but  m this  most  mad.  Fnsme  , 
Buffo  vat,  and  some  other  excellent  physicians  could  neither  make  birne., 
ctonk  or  sleep,  no  persuasion  could  ease  him.  Never  pleaded  any  man  so  well 
for thS  as  tli  man  did  against  himself  and  so  he  desperato^  died 
Springer  a lawyer,  hath  written  his  life.  Cardinal  Crescence  died  so  like" 
desperate  at  Verona,  still  he  thought  a black  dog  followed  him  to  j^th-bed, 
Jin  man  could  drive  the  dog  away,  Sleiden.  com.  23.  cap.  lib.  3.  V bust  1 
Writing  this  treatise,  saitli  Montaltus,  cap.  2 .de  mel.  “.  A ‘ ^ ° 

help,  well  for  all  other  matters,  but  troubled  in  conscience  foi  fi  y - 

1 Artie.  3.  ca.  1.  fol.  230  quod  horrendum  dl *tn,  < ““nm  ^cprlbo, 

hortaretur,  Ac.  k Ub.  1.  °bsef' c“?{ ' aIla  ct  ju<iicio  recta,  per  5.  annos  melancholica;  damnata 
lmplorat  opem  meara  monai  ha,  in  reliquis  sana,  ci  juojciu  r 

dicit.  conscientice  stimuli!  oppressa,  otc. 
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past ; she  is  almost  mad,  and  not  able  to  resist,  thinks  she  hath  offended  God 
and  is  certainly  damned.”  Fcelix  Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as 
thought  themselves  damned,  forsaken  of  God,  &c.  One  amongst  the  rest 
that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the  Rhine,  for  fear  to°make  away 
himself,  because  then  he  was  most  especially  tempted.  These  and  such  like 
symptoms  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the  malady  itself  is  more  or  less  • 
Borne  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not  j some  desire  help,  some  reject  all! 
and  will  not  be  eased.  ’ 

Subsect.  V.  Prognostics  of  Despair,  Atheism,  Blasphemy,  violent  death,  fyc. 

Most  part  these  kind  of  persons  make  paway  themselves,  some  are  mad 
b aspheme,  curse,  deny  God,  but  most  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and 
sometimes  to  others.  “A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?”  Prov.  xviii.  14. 
As  Cain,  Saul,  Achitophel,  J udas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate 
died  desperate  eight  years  after  Christ.  Pelix  Plater  hath  collected  many 
examples.  “ A merchant’s  wife  that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations, 
in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and  out  of  the  window  broke  her  neck  into  the 
street:  another  drowned  himself  desperate  as  he  was  in  the  Rhine:  some  cut 
then-  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But  this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is 
controverted  by  some,  whether  a man  so  offering  violence  to  himself,  dyiim 
desperate,  may  be  saved,  ay  or  no?  If  they  die  so  obstinately  and  sudden 
that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to  be  suspected,  be- 
cause they  die  impenitent.  8If  their  death  had  been  a little  more  lingering 
m ™n  th®{  misht  have  some  leisure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy,  charity 
may  judge  the  best;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of  ban - 
WrTt  drowui+ng  themselves,  and  so  brought  ad  sanam  mentem,  they  have 
been  veiy  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  act,  confessed  that  they  have 
pentecl  in  an  instant,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a man  put 
desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy  if1  he 

tzr.  ST,?7  WOre  0f  'f-  ^necihon,  to  he  deft  this' not  To 

?Tu  T nmst  make  the  best  construction  of  it, 

as  iuiks  do,  that  think  all  fools  and  madmen  go  directly  to  heaven. 

Subsect.  VI.—  Cure  of  Despair  l,j  Physic,  Good  Counsel,  Comforts,  $c. 

m»Wl?Tf0E  f.'Tf’1  US’  fhst  thouSh  many  die  obstinate  and  wilful  in  this 
malady  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome  seek  for  heln 

ani  find  fort,  _ ^ ^ 

Some  oiAf An  louSh  they  have  by  "obligation  given  themselves  to  him 
(SSye^uTttS^  “ Though  He  kill  n,, 

tlrnugh6  both  befo^khiT  t0  WOrk  thiS  effecPfc  by  good7 adMce  alone! 

exercise  all?W.  ° be  taken  with  this,  as  in  other  melancholy:  diet,  air 

fied  by  the  same  means^m  of  tIie  milul.  &c-,  are  to  be  recti- 

never  idle  never  out  of  er  7 n n0t  1'°  uffc  solitary,  or  to  themselves, 
me,  nevei  out  of  company.  Counsel,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applied,  as 

'■Trie  rn  tvCeUbhol9rcbanteX  damnatp0™^  jwmero^  Deo  non  esse  cur®,  nllnquc  lnflnitn  q.uc  pr0- 
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they  shall  see  the  parties  inclined,  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it  be  loss  fear, 
be  grief,  discontent,  or  some  such  feral  accident,  a guilty  conscience  or  other- 
wise by  frequent  meditation,  too  grievous  an  apprehension,  and  consideration  o 
his  former  life;  by  hearing,  reading  of  Scriptures,  good  divines  good  advice 
and  conference,  applying  God’s  word  to  their  distressed  souls  it  must  be  cor- 
rected and  counterpoised.  Manyexcellent  exhortations, paraneticaldiscourses, 
are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  any  way  troubled  in  mind . Perkins 
Greenliam,  Hayward,  Bright,  Abernethy,  Bolton,  Culmannus,  Helmm  u 
Oielius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious  on  this  subject.  Azonus, 
Navarrus  Sayrus,  &c.,  and  such  as  have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst 
writers.  But  because  these  men’s  works  are  not  to  all  parttes  a 
hand  so  parable  at  all  times,  I will  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are 
afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  y friends,  re-collect  out  of  their  volummou 
treatises  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  arguments,  advice, 
tendtoAo  this  subject,  and  out  of  God’s  word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith 
upon  the  like  occasion,  “zkow  unavailable  and  vain  men  s counsels  are  to  com- 
fort an  afflicted  conscience,  except  God’s  word  concur 

which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,;’  &c  Pre-supposmg  first  that -ImhBe^ 
Greenham  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  m charge,  the  parties  to  whom  counsel  is 
given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  humbled  for  their  sins,  fit  for momfort,  tonfessed, 
tried  how  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand  affected,  01  capable 
of  good  advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applied:  to  such  therefore  as  aie 
thoroughly  searched  and  examined,  I address  this  following  discourse. 

Two° main  antidotes,  “Hemmingius  observes,  opposite  to  despair,  good  hope 
out  of  God’s  word,  to  be  embraced;  perverse  security  and  presumption  from 
the  devil’s  treachery,  to  be  rejected;' Ilia  salus  animat  hasp**;  one  saves, 
Se  outer  Ms,  cccidU  anirnaj,  saith  Austin, and  doth  as  much  harm  ^deepen: 

itself.  -Navarrus  the  tch  ejects  a, 

lia’ve  earned  it. <7.1.  Submission  of  himself  to  other  men’s  judgments.  5.  tower 

G3„dTuT^Ja  -vf  f y'&s 

effect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men  m thus  ““  SP“‘^Xlsion  of 

“ flnd  ftem  ' 

andr“T£  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most . that -e  t: rmffiled  in 
mind,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences  the  mtoemMe  burthen  <* 

Sr-  know  there 

, ,[y  G„,:,pt  mat™,  M.  Jama  TOteM.  " “““S  g, .'JESSWISSS 

a re  GcrupulosB,  contruventio  ecrupulonim. 
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heinous  which  is  not  pardonable  iu  itself,  no  crime  so  great  but  by  God’s  mercy 
it  may  be  forgiven,  “ Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  aboundeth  much  more,” 
Rom.  v.  20.  And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity,  2 Cor.  xi.  9. 
“ My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weak- 
ness:” concerns  every  man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made  indefinite  to 
all  believers,  generally  spoken  to  all  touching  remission  of  sins  that  are  truly 
penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  desired  to  be  reconciled,  Matt.  ix.  12 
13,  “I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,”  that  is,  sucl 
as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.  Again,  Matt.  xi.  28,  “ Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  ease  you.”  Ezek.  xviii.  27, 
“ at  what  time  soever  a sinner  shall  repent  him  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  I will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remembrance  saith  the 
Lord.”  Isaiah  xliii.  25,  “ I even  I am  He  that  put  away  thine  iniquity  for 
mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins.”  “ As  a father  (saith  David, 
Psal.  ciii.  1 3)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion 
on  them  that  fear  him.”  And  will  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigal  son  was 
entertained,  Luke  xv.,  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  a 
penitent  heart.  Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscit,  “The  Lord  is  full  of  com- 
passion and  mercy,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,”  Psal.  ciii.  8.  “ He  will 

not  always  chide,  neither  keep  His  anger  for  ever,”  9.  “ As  high  as  the 

heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  His  mercy  to  wards  them  that  fear  Him,”  1 1. 
“As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  sins  from 
us,  12.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I can  bear,  ’tis  not  so;  thou  liest,  Cain  (saith  Austin),  “God’s 
mercy  is  greater  than  thy  sins.  His  mercy  is  above  all  His  works,”  Psal.  cxlv. 
9,  able  to  satisfy  for  all  men’s  sins,  antilutron,  1 Tim.  ii.  6.  His  mercy  is  a 
panacea,  a balsam  for  an  afflicted  soul,  a sovereign  medicine,  an  alexipharma- 
cum  for  all  sin,  a charm  for  the  devil;  His  mercy  was  great  to  Solomon,  to 
Manasseli,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and  whosoever  thou  art,  it  may  be 
so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  “ Deliver  us 
from  all  evil,”  nisi  ipse  misericors  perseveraret,  if  lie  did  not  intend  to  help  us? 
He  therefore  that  kloubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  denies  God’s  mercy 
and  doth  Him  inj ury,  saith  Austin.  Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  I am  a notorious 
sinner,  mine  offences  are  not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Fuffientius  “ 0 God’s 
invincible  goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin,  His  infinite  mercy  cannot  be 
terminated  by  any : the  multitude  of  His  mercy  is  equivalent  to  His  magni- 
tude.  Hear  Chrysostom,  “Thy  malice  may  be  measured,  but  God’s  mercy 
cannot  be  defined;  thy  malice  is  circumscribed,  His  mercies  infinite.  Asa 
drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  His  mercy : nay  there  is 

ZShSTf00  *°  be  giTeM  *».  the  «•>  «x»>*k  great,  yet  may  be  mea- 
Bmed,  but  God  s mercy  cannot  be  circumscribed.”  Whatsoever  thy  sins  be 

f seneakq^tnti  7 °r  <l"al^’multitude  01'  magnitude, fear  them  not,  distrust  not. 

I speak  not  this,  saith  Chrysostom,  “to  make  thee  secure  and  negligent  but 

to  cheer  thee  up.  Yea,  but,  thou  urgest  again,  I have  little  comfort  of  this 

g u i nut ^ ris 1 1 o 1 n o ° n C C T T *** = Vmiitenlia  <lua™  ^quens  culpa  coin- 

C,  3 purp0se  for  r t0  rePent>  attd  t0  do  worse  than  ever  I did 
before,  to  persevere  in rein,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a dog  to  his  vomit  or 

dailv^o  rin  ,!  mUC:  , t0  What  °"d  18  lfc  t0  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  yet 
daily  to  sm  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  a habit  ? I daily  and  hourly 

offend  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  in  a relapse  by  mine  own  weakness  and 


. Tn8Trn  non  ha,Jct-  Tub  malitia  diTum,c,  hX  1,abet-  I)ci 

v ,et ’ Oei  autem,  &c.  « Non  ut  desidioies  vos  fuciuin  soil  utklnnVi  * L aRUS  e,si  magnum,  mensuram 

veulara  poacere,  et  mala  dc  Ujvo  Uiaare  ’ “ 1 alacno1 68  reddam.  h Pro  pcccatis 
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wilfulness : my  bonus  genius,  my  good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I am  fallen 
from  that  I was  or  would  be,  worse  and  worse,  “ my  latter  end  is  worse  than 
my  beginning Si  quotidie  peccas,  quotidie,  saith  Chrysostom,  pcenitenliam  age, 
if  thou  daily  offend,  daily  repent:  ,(iif  twice,  thrice,  a hundred,  a hundred 
thousand  times,  twice,  thrice,  a hundred  thousand  times  repent.”  As  they  do 
by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repair,  still  mend  some  part  or  other ; so  do  by 
thy  soul,  still  reform  some  vice,  repair  it  by  repentance,  call  to  Him  for  grace, 
and  thou  shalt  have  it;  “ For  we  are  freely  justified  by  His  grace,”  Rom.  iii. 
24.  If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoined  Peter,  forgive  him  seventy- 
seven  times;  and  why  shouldst  thou  think  God  will  not  forgive  thee?  Why 
should  the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee?  God  can  do  it,  he  will  do  it. 

“ My  conscience  (saith  k Anselm)  dictates  to  me  that  I deserve  damnation,  my 
repentance  will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction : but  thy  mercy,  0 Lord,  quite 
overcometh  all  my  transgressions.”  The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  feign)  with  a 
gold  chain  would  pull  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  all  they  together  could  not 
stir  him,  and  yet  he  could  draw  and  turn  them  as  he  would  himself;  rnaugre 
all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends,  and  crying  sins,  “ His  grace  is 
sufficient.”  Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment;  Christ  and  Adam;  sin,  and 
the  cure  of  it;  the  disease  and  the  medicine;  confer  the  sick  man  to  his 
physician,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely  beyond  it. 
God  is  better  able,  as  1 Bernard  informeth  us,  “to  help,  than  sin  to  do  us  buit; 
Christ  is  better  able  to  save,  than  the  devil  to  destroy.  m If  he  be  a skilful 
Physician,  as  Fulgentius  adds,  “ he  can  cure  all  diseases;  if  merciful,  he  will. 
Non  est  perfecta  bonitas  a qua  non  omnis  malitia  vincitur,  His  goodness  is 
not  absolute  and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.  Submit  thyself 
unto  Him,  as  St.  Austin  adviseth,  “aPIe  knowetli  best  what  he  doth;  ana 
be  not  so  much  pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects 
thee  • he  is  omnipotent,  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  own  time. 
He  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  “mourning 
of  prisoners,  and  deliver  the  children  of  death,”  Psal.  cn.  19,  ^0.  An ^ 
though  our  sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet,  He  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow 
Isai.  i.  1 S.  Doubt  not  of  this,  or  ask  how  it  shall  be  done:  lie  is  all-sufficient 
that  promiseth;  qui  fecit  mundum  de  immundo,  saith  Chrysostom,  he  that 
made  a fair  world  of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for  his  part : do  thou 
only  believe,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorrow  for  thy 
sins.  Repentance  is  a sovereign  remedy  for  all  sms,  a spiritual  wing  to  rear 
us,  a charm  for  our  miseries,  a protecting  amulet  to  expel  sms  venom, 
attractive  loadstone  to  draw  God’s  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.  Peccatum  v - 
mis,  pcenitentia  medicinam : sin  made  the  breach,  repen  ance  mus  e > 
howsoever  thine  offence  came,  by  error,  sloth,  obstinacy, 

peenitentiam,  this  is  the  sole  means  to  be  relieved.  ’Hence  comes  om  hopeo^ 
safety,  by  this  alone  sinners  are  saved,  God  is  provokedtomeicy 
unloose*  all  that  is  bound,  enlightenetk  darkness,  mends  that  u> *roken,  puts 
life  to  that  which  was  desperately  dying:”  makes  1 so  reaped S of  offent **oro 
persons.  “ "This  doth  not  repel  a fornicator,  reject  a drunkard,  r&ist  a p , 
fellow,  torn  away  an  idolater,  but  entertains  all,  communicates  itself  to  aU^ 
Who  persecuted  the  church  more  than  Paul,  oftended  more  thau  ^ 


kCon^enH.meajmOTttd.m"*; 


v Sp.“  ESS!1  animas!  « Chrys.  Horn.  5,nnn^  fornicatorcm  abnuU.  ^ 


v spes  saiUUS  pur  quum  

solvis,  contrita  Sanaa,  confuaa  lucidaa, . desperata  Idolol&t^am,  non  adultcru.n, 

ebrium  avertit.  non  superbum  rcpellit,  non  avcrsaiur  , 

omnibus  communicat. 
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yet  by  repentance  (saith  Cbrysologus)  they  got  both  Magislerium  et  ministerium 
sanctitatis , the  Magistery  of  holiness.  The  prodigal  son  went  far,  but  by 
repentance  he  came  home  at  last.  “ rTliis  alone  will  turn  a wolf  into  a 
sheep,  make  a publican  a preacher,  turn  a thorn  into  an  olive,  makea  debauched 
fellow  religious,”  a blasphemer  sing  halleluja,  make  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
truly  devout,  make  a devil  a saint.  “ 8 And  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with 
calumnies,  lying,  swearing,  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with 
divine  psalms.”  Repentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a stupend 
metamorphosis.  “ A hawk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  a hawk , 
a lion  came  in,  went  out  a lion;  a bear,  a bear;  a wolf,  a wolf;  but  if  a hawk 
came  into  this  sacred  temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a dove  (saith 
r Chrysostom),  a wolf  go  out  a sheep,  a lion  a lamb.  u This  gives  sight  to  the 
blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  ail  diseases,  confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts 
virtue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soul.”  Shall  I say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will, 
do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient.  x Quem  pcenitet  peccdsse  pene  est  innocens.  ’Tis 
tiue  indeed  and  all-sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if  they  could  repent;  but 
they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterised  consciences,  they  are  in  a reprobate 
sense,  they  cannot  think  a good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray, 
believe,  lepent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  find  no  grief  for  sin  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  a delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carried  headlong  to 
their  own  destruction,  “ heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,” 

1 ’Tis  a grievous  case  this  I do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired; 
brod  of  lus  bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  ii.  4,  thou  mayest 
be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  His  grace,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  at 
the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were 
buried  in  sin,  “ God  (saith  ^Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner,  he  sets  no  time;  prolixitas  temporis  Deo  non  prajudicat,  aut  qravitas 
pcccati,  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin,  do  not  prejudicate  his  grace, 
things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  Him,  as  present ’ tis  never  too  late  to 
repent.  This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed  souls  •” 
and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  appear,  thou  mayest  repent  in  good  time.  Hear 
a comfortable  speech  of  St.  Austin,  “ “Whatsoever  thou  shalt  do,  how  great  a 
sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living ; if  God  would  not  help  thee,  he  would  surely 
take  thee  away ; but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leisure,  and  invites  thee 
to  repentance  Howsoever  as  yet,  I say,  thou  perceives!  no  fruit,  no  feeling 

fiesnah-not^ f Patien%  abide  the  Lord’s  good  leisure, 

Lu  e v 39  "A  , i f ^Probate;  He  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance 
Luke  v 32,  of  which  number  thou  art  one;  He  came  to  call  thee,  and  in  lfis 

pray  to  A An/ tb  f'fT'  i And  althouSh  as  Jet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to 
rAAA  f t y Ath  be  cold  and  dead-  and  thou  wholly  averse  from  all 

S' imay  re™v»‘rees  - *>*  CSS 

show  tbenS  these  Virtues  may  lie  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet  hereafter 
ceive  ’Tis  Ato  Peradveatui’e  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  not  pen 
' ' r aggravate,  to  conLj 


^ - X * W If* 

Wo°iddstbelieve  ff fA  m ,Tb°l!  dost  ncd  believe,  thou  sayest,  yet  thou 

a,  • ^ thou  couldst,  tis  thy  desire  to  believe  : then  prav  “bTord 

■ P Inine  unbelief;  ’ and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  believe1-  ^ Dabitur 
lfc  s ba  1 be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.  Thou  Lust lot  yet  repent, 
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hereafter  thou  slialt;  ablack  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soul,  terrifies  thy 
conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a rainbow  at  the  last,  and  be  quite  dis- 
sipated by  repentance.  Be  of  good  cheer ; a child  is  rational  in  power,  not  in 
act ; and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action.  ’Tis  thy 
desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorry ; comfort  thyself,  no  time  is  overpast,, 
’tis  never  too  late.  A desire  to  repent  is  repentance  itself,  though  not  in  nature,, 
yet  in  God’s  acceptance ; a willing  mind  is  sufficient.  “ Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,”  Matt.  v.  6.  He  that  is  destitute  of  God’s 
grace,  and  wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it.  “ The  Lord  (saith  David,  Psal.  x.  17) 
will  hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,”  that  is,  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and 
mind.  ’Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling 
of  faith,  I yield  ; yet  canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve?  It  troubles  thee, 

I am  sure,  thine  heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it 
otherwise ; ’tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent,  mid  to  believe.  Thou  lovest 
God’s  children  and  saints  in  the  meantime,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them 
not,  but  rather  wishest  thyself  a true  professor,  to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou 
thyself  hast  been  heretofore ; which  is  an  evident  token  thou  art  in  no  suck 
desperate  case.  ’Tis  a good  sign  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins  are  pardonable, 
thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled,  “ The  Lord  is  near  them  that  are  of 
a contrite  heart,”  Luke  iv.  18.  d A true  desire  of  mercy  in  the  want  of  mercy, 
is  mercy  itself;  a desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  grace  itself;  a con- 
stant and  earnest  desire  to  believe,  repent,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  if  it 
be  in  a touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a reconciliation,  faith 
and  repentance  itself.  For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  repentance,  as  e Chrysostom 
truly  teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  God’s  mercy  that  is  annexed  to  it,  He- 
accepts  the  will  for  the  deed : so  that  I conclude,  to  feel  in  ourselves  the 
want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved  for  it,  is  grace  itself.  I am  troubled  with 
'fear  my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  Careless  objects:  but  Bradford  answers 
'they  are ; “ For  God  hath  given  thee  a penitent  and  believing  heart,  that 
is,  a heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  believe;  for  such  an  one  is  taken 
of  him  (He  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a truly  penitent  and  believing 
heart. 

All  this  is  true,  thou  repliest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee,  tis  verified  m 
ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  a higher  strain; . even 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude, 
written  with  a pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  a point  of  a diamond.  Thou  art 
worse  than  a pagan,  infidel,  Jew,  or  Turk,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more, 
thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  renounced  God  and  all  religion,  thou  art 
worse  than  Judas  himself,  or  they  that  crucified  Christ : for  they  did  offend  out 
of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God.  Thou  hast 
given  thy  soul  to  the  devil,  as  witches  and  conjurors  do,  explicite  and  impliciter 
by  compact,  band  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a fearful  case),  to  satisfy  thy 
lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies,  thou  didst  never  pray,  come  to  church, 
hear,  read,  or  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but  for  formality  and 
fashion’-sake,  with  a kind  of  reluctance,  ’twas  troublesome  and  painful  to  thee 
to  perform  any  such  thing,  prater  voluntatem,  against  thy  will.  Thou  never 
mad’st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  murder,  adul- 
tery, bribery,  oppression,  theft,  drunkenness,  idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  a u 
duties  for  fear  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine 
own  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins  with  an  extraordinary  deiignt, 
hating  that  thou  sliouldest  love,  and  loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  Instea 
of  faith,  fear  and  love  of  God,  repentance,  &c.,  blasphemous  thoughts  . 
been  ever  harboured  in  his  mind,  even  against  God  himself,  the  blessed  Inni  j , 
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the  fScripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  immetliodical : heaven,  hell,  resurrection,, 
mere  toys  and  fables,  g incredible,  impossible,  absurd,  vain,  ill  contrived;, 
religion,  policy,  and  human  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  or  for  profit, 
invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be  any  such' 
supreme  power,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  doings,  hears  not  our  prayers, 
yegardeth  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  help,  or  else  he  is  partial,  an  excepter  of 
persons,  author  of  sin,  a cruel,  a destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and 
destinate  them  to  eternal  damnation,  to  make  us  worse  than  our  doo-s  and 
horses,  why  doth  he  not  govern  things  better,  protect  good  men,  root  out 
wicked  livers?  why  do  they  prosper  and  flourish?  as  she  raved  in  the- 

h tragedy pellices  ccelum  tenent,  there  they  shine,  Suasque  Perseus  aareas 

Stellas  habet,  where  is  his  providence?  how  appears  it? 

“ Marmoreo  Licimis  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 

Pomponius  nullo,  quis  putet  esse  deos.'’1 

Why  doth  he  suffer  Turks  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph  over 
his  church,  paganism  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply, 
such  enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders, 
massacres,  plagues,  feral  diseases?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all  good,  able," 
sound?  why  makes  he  k venomous  creatures,  rocks,  sands,  deserts,  this' earth 
itself  the  muck-hill  of  the  world,  a prison,  a house  of  correction;  1Mentimur 
regnare  Jovem,  &c.,  with  many  such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to 
be  uttered;  Terribilia  cle ficle,  hombilia  de  Divinitate.  They  cannot  some  of' 
tliem  but  think  evil,  they  are  compelled  volentes  nolenies,  to  blaspheme, 
especially  when  they  come  to  church  and  pray,  read,  &c.,  such  foul  and  prodi- 
gious suggestions  come  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most  opposite  to  God  ten- 
tationes  f cedce  el  impke,  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and 
so  affected,  must  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part 
or  at  some  times,  the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort" 
evil  custom,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness! 
melancholy,  or  depraved  nature,  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble 
and  divert  our  souls,  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  fantasies! 
ungodly , profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits : If  they  come  from  Satan 
ey  aie  more  speedy,  fearful  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid  them : they 
are  more  frequent,  I say,  and  monstrous  when  they  come;  for  the  devil  he  is 
a spirit,  and  hath  means  and  opportunities  to  mingle  himself  with  our  spirits 
and  sometimes  more  sidy,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  such, 

, !11&  l thoughts  into  our  hearts;  he  insults  and  domineers  in  melancholy  dis- 

SeraPnTnebnn  ?rS  eSpecia11^  melancholy  is  balneum  diaboli,  as- 

f,  p h ^ ’ the  devil  S bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it.  As  a sick  man 

^ ^ “d  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  devil  violently 

p such  crazed  souls  to  think  such  damned  thoughts  against  their  wills 
they  cannot  but  do  it;  sometimes  more  continuate,  or  by  fits  he  take7h£ 
d vantage,  as  the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist,  he  aggravates,  extenuates 

SrsenTe?  andTh  **  ^ ^ brain  hTmott 

f 1 i ’ d i10  y domineers  in  their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed 

InTmiT  ^ S!1C\th0UghtS'  tkey  are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  sVvioleiit 
end  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The  devil  commonly  suggests  things  opposite 

^ rtrs  „?c„Gdd an? Ws  "'°rd-  -S 

himself,  oi  could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terror  and  horror  into  the 

JohC°r?ni0^™"™^er'^^^s“1^^^'^f&c.Ina'eSanB\^eso'tenvnhit|nC^^a  s"lntla  h poctis  invents,  vcl  ab  niiis- 
one;  Pomponh's  i^none^bo"^  think  theretoe  th.tVhe™^ 

" U 12  Ub‘  PlU,'tt'  S‘  bcus  b°“us-  ondc  nmluin! &c.I>aneUaf Lucan! 
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parties’  own  hearts.  For  if  he  or  they  he  asked  whether  they  do  approve  of 
such  like  thoughts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  own  souls  truly  dictate  as 
much)  they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  the  devil  himself,  they  would  fain,  think 
otherwise  if  they  could ; he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with  all  his  soul 
■desires  so  to  think  again;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions  inter- 
mixed now  and  then : so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts, 
nre  not  his  own,  but  the  devil’s;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a crazed 
phantasy,  distempered  humours,  black  fumes  which  offend  his  brain : w they 
are  thy  crosses,  the  devil’s  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them,  he  doth  enforce 
thee  to  do  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to : and 
although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far  prevailed,  as  to 
make  thee  in  some  sort  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in,  yet 
they  have  not  proceeded  from  a confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature 
which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor.  Therefore  be  not  overmuch 
troubled  and  dismayed  with  such  kind  of  suggestions,  at  least  if  they  please 
thee  not,  because  they  are  not  thy  personal  sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the 
wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure : contemn,  neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they 
come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble  thyself  too  much,  but  as  our  Saviour 
said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou,  avoid  Satan,  I detest  thee  and  them. 
Salance  est  mala  ivgerere  (saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  cons  entire : as  Satan 
labours  to  suggest,  so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient : the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed,  the  moie 
thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled,  and  entangled.  Besides,  they  must  know 
this,  all  so  molested,  and  distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable 
and  "rievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  God’s  mercy  and  goodness, 
•they  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them.  Paul  liiimelf 
confesseth,  Bom.  vii.  19.  “ He  did  not  the  good  he  would  do,  but  the  evil 
which  he  would  not  do;  ’tis  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  Tis  not 
thou,  but  Satan’s  suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtlety,  his  malice : comfort  toy- 
self  then  if  thou  be  penitent  and  grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  heinous 
sins  shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge;  God’s  mercy  is  above  all  sms,  which  it 
thou  do  not  finally  contemn,  without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved.  “ iNo 
man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfully  and  finally  renounceth 
Christ  and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without  which  there  is 
mo  salvation,  from  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver 
us.”  Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withal  on  God  a 
word,  labour  to  pray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  mind,  “keep  thine  heart 
with  all  diligence,”  Prov.  iv.  23.  resist  the  devil,  and  lie  will  fly  from 
thee  pour  out  thy  soul  unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowtul  Hannah,  pi  ay 

■continually,”  as  Paul  enjoins,  and  as  David  did,  Psalm  i.  “ meditate  on  his 

a Yea^but  this  meditation  is  that  mars  all,  and  mistaken  makes  many  men 
far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or  hear,  to  their  own  overthrow;  the 
more  they  search  and  read  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they 
puzzle  themselves,  as  a bird  in  a net,  the  more  they  are  entangled  and  preci- 
pitated into  this  preposterous  gulf:  “ Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen 
Matt.  xx.  16.  and  vxii.  14.  with  such  like  places  of  Scripture  ^mt^te 
strike  them  with  horror,  they  doubt  presently  whether  they  be  of  this numb > 
■or  no:  God’s  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  absolute  reprobation,  and 
fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own  ruin, and  impinge  upon  tins  rock ^f  desp  • 
How  shall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation,  by  what  signs?  If  the  nghteou 

scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear?  1 Pet.  iv. 


n Hemlngius.  Nemo  peccnt  In  Spiritum  Sanctum  nisi  qu! 

■ Chrlstumi  cumquc  et  ejus  verburn  extreme  contemnlt,  sme  qua  nulla  salus.  a quo  peccato  liber 
«uu3  Jesus  Christus.  Amen. 
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Who  knows,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect1?  This  grinds  their  souls, 
how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ? But  I say  again,  how  shall 
they  discern  they  are  ? From  the  devil  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a liar 
from  the  beginning ; if  he  suggests  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth, 
reject  him  as  a deceiver,  an  enemy  of  human  kind,  dispute  not  with  him,  give 
no  credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  St.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness, 
whom  the  devil  set  upon  in  several  shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by 
him.  For  when  the  devil  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what  he  believed,  what  he  thought  of  such 
and  such  points  and  mysteries;  the  collier  told  him,  he  believed  as  the  church 
did ; but  what  (said  the  devil  again)  doth  the  church  believe  ? as  I do  (said  the 
collier) ; and  what’s  that  thou  believest ; as  the  church  doth,  &c.,  when  the 
devil  could  get  no  other  answer  he  left  him.  If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer, 
send  him  to  Christ ; he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector  against  cruel  death,  raging 
sin,  that  roaring  lion;  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  life. 
Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  a reprobate,  forsaken 
■of  God,  hold  thine  own  still,  hie  murus  aheneus  esto,  “let  this  be  as  a bulwark, 
a bi’azen  wall  to  defend  thee,”  stay  thyself  in  that  certainty  of  faith ; let  that 
be  thy  comfort,  Christ  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his 
flock,  he  will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  devil,  and 
destroy  hell.  If  he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  believer,  reject  him,  dofy 
him,  thou  hast  thought  othei’wise,  and  mayest  so  be  resolved  again;  comfort 
thyself;  this  persuasion  cannot  come  from  the  devil,  and  much  less  can  it  be 
grounded  from  thyself?  men  are  liars,  and  why  shouldest  thou  distrust  ? A 
denying  Peter,  a persecuting  Paul,  an  adulterous  cruel  David,  have  been  re- 
ceived ; an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted ; no  sin  at  all  but  impenitehey, 
can  give  testimony  of  final  reprobation.  Why  shouldest  thou  then  distrust, 
misdoubt  thyself,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspicion?  This  opinion  alone  of 
particularity?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and  salvation  on 
the  other  side,  see  God’s  good  will  toward  men,  hear  how  generally  his  grace 
is  proposed,  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and  to  all. 

1 Tim.  ii.  4.  “ God  will  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.”  ’Tis  a universal  promise,  “ God  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved.”  John 
iii.  17.  “ He  that  acknowledged  himself  a man  in  the  world,  must  likewise 
acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be  saved.”  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  “I 
will  not  the  death  of  a sinner,  but  that  he  repent  and  live But  thou  art  a 
sinner;  therefore  he  will  not  thy  death.  “ This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  man  that  believeth  in  the  Son,  should  have  everlasting  life.” 
John  vi.  40.  “He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all  come  to  repentance,” 

2 Pet.  iii.  9.  Besides,  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a few,  but 
universally  to  all  men,  “ Go  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,  baptising  them,” 
<tc.  Matt,  xxviii.  1 9.  “ Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  Mark  xvi.  15.  Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wills  in  God, 
he  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all,  how  can  this  stand  together?  be  secure 
then,  believe,  trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea,  that’s  the  main 
.matter,  how  shall  I believe  or  discern  my  security  from  carnal  presumption? 
my  faith  is  weak  and  faint,  I want  those  signs  and  fruits  of  sanctification, 

sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christians 
as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion  of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity, 
love  of  God,  perseverance.  Though  these  signs  be  languishing  in  thee,  and 
not  seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  terrified; 
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the  effects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt  in  thee ; conclude- 
Dot  therefore  thou  art  a reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election,  because  the 
elect  themselves  are  without  them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou  mayest  in 
the  Lord’s  good  time  be  converted;  some  are  called  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Use,  I say,  the  means  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord’s  leisure,  if  not  yet. 
called,  pray  thou  mayest  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  mayest  be.  . 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their- 
afflicted  minds,  what  comfort  our  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case,  Zan- 
chius  Beza,  &c.  This  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  medita- 
tion about  election,  reprobation,  free  will,  grace,  such  places  of  Scripture  pre- 
posterously conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucify  the  souls  of  too  many,  and  set 
all  the  word  together  by  the  ears.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences,  and  to  settie- 
their  distressed” minds,  to  mitigate  those  divine  aphorisms  (though  in  another 
extreme  some),  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine  of 
universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and  modern  papists  do- 
still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  will  of  ourselves,  and  that  grace  is  common 
to  all  that  will  believe.  Some  again,  though  less  orthodoxal  will  have  a tar 
greater  part  saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (as  q Cabins  Secundus  stiffly  maintains 
in  his  book,  De  amplitudine  regni  ccelestis,  or  some  impostor  under  his  name,) 
beatorum  numerus  multd  major  qudm  damnaiorum.  He  calls  that  other  tenet 
of  special  “ 8 election  and  reprobation,  a prejudicate,  envious  and  malicious  opi- 
nion, apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.  Many  are  called,  fevy  chosen,  dc 
He  opposetk  some  opposite  parts  of  Scripture  to  it,  “ Christ  came  into  the  woild 
to  save  sinners,”  &c.  And  four  especial  arguments  he  produceth,  one  fiom 
God’s  power.  If  more  be  damned  than  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes  the- 
devil  Lth  the  greater  sovereignty!  for  what  is  power  but  to  protect?  and 
maiesty  consists  in  multitude.  “ If  the  devil  have  the  greater  part,  where  is 
his  mercy  where  is  his  power?  how  is  he  Beus  Optimus  Maximus,  misencoi  s ? 
&c  where  is  his  greatness,  where  Ms  goodness?”  He  proceeds,  W e account- 
him  a murderer  that  is  accessary  only,  or  doth  not  help  when  he  can,  vhic 
mTy  nS  be  supposed  of  God  without  great 

he  will  and  is  otherwise  accessary,  and  the  author  of  sm.  The  na  a 

iTtobe  communicated,  God  is  good  and  will  not  then  be ^c^fd  concern 
p-oodness  • for  how  is  he  the  father  of  mercy  and  comfoit,  if  his  good  concern 
but  a few?  O envious  and  unthankful  men  to  think  otherwise  Why  should 

as  to  condemn  any  man  mdicld  causd.  They  alone  (lie  noius; 

a Sm  whole  books  of  these  swomoots.  > Llb;  J 
qui  oblaUm  Christi  gvatiam  rgiciuut. 
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•of  damnation  that  refuse  Christ’s  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered.  Many 
worthy  Greeks  and  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law  of 
mature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  as  certainly  saved, 
he  concludes,  as  they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
were  acceptable  in  God’s  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many 
•other  philosophers,  upright  livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out 
■of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  fear  him,  he 
shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was  formerly  maintained  by  the  Yalentinian  and 
Basiledian  heretics,  revived  of  late  in  z Turkey,  of  what  sect  Ruslan  Bassa  was 
•patron,  defended  by  a Galeatius  b Erasmus,  by  Zuinglius  in  exposit.  fidei  ad 
Regem  Gallice,  whose  tenet  Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a 
.just  apology  with  many  arguments.  There  be  many  Jesuits  that  follow  these 
Calvinists  in  this  behalf,  Eranciscus  Buchsius  Moguntinus,  Andradius,  Consil. 
Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  Romans  i.  18,  19.  are  verily  per- 
suaded that  those  good  works  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they 
might  vitam  ceternam  promereri,  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Seseilius,  and 
Benedictus  Justin ianus  in  his  comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias 
Ditmarsh  the  polititian,  with  many  others,  hold  a mediocrity,  they  may  be 
salute  non  indigm  but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.  Hofmannus,  a 
Lutheran  professor  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers,  with  most  of  our 
church,  and  papists  are  stiff  against  it.  Eranciscus  Collius  hath  fully  censured 
all  opinions  in  his  Five  Books,  de  Paganorum  animabus  post  mortem , and 
•amply  dilated  this  question,  which  whoso  will  may  peruse.  But  to  return  to 
my  author,  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers,  blasphemers,  repro- 
hates, and  such  as  reject  God’s  grace,  “ but  that  the  devils  themselves  shall  be 
saved  at  last,”  as  cOrigen  himself  long  since  delivered  in  his  -works,  and  our  late 
Socinians  defend,  Ostorodias,  cap.  41.  institut.  Smaltius,  &c.  Those  terms 
of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not  eternal,  but  only  denote  a longer  time 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a comedy,  and 
xve  shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  altogether,  or  else  in  ’con- 
clusion, in  nihil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  condemn 
•any  creature  to  eternal  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary  fault 
all  posterity,  so  many  myriads  for  one  and  another  man’s  offence,  quid  mcru- 
tstis  oves  ? But  these  absurd  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church,  we  teach 
•otherwise.  That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non  ex 
■corrupta  massd,  prcevisafide,  as  our  Arminians,  or  ex prcevisis  operibus,  as  our 
Rapists,  non  ex  prmteritione,  but  God’s  absolute  decree  ante  mundum  crealum 
(as  many  of  our  church  hold),  was  from  the  beginning,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditus,  (or  from  Adam’s  fall,  as  others  will,  homo 
lapsus objectumest  reprobationis)  with perseverantia  sanctorum,  wemustbecer- 
4am  of  our  salvation,  we  may  fall  but  not  finally,  which  our  Arminians  will  not 

men  ;ndff  °;  PSf°  ^ eternal  just  decree  and  counsel  of  saving 

men  and  angels  God  calls  all,  and  would  have  all  to  be  saved  according  to  the 

thaTare^r  : are.  invited>  b*t  only  the  elect  apprehended : the  rest 

runisd  ed^  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his  just  judgment  leaves  to  be 

who  are  such  ^ a reProbate  senseJ  yet  we  must  not  determine 

tltinn  n h’  COndemu  pelves  or  others,  because  we  have  a universal  invi- 
arf  COmmam;cd  to  believe,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  how  late 

much  ^ be/em  m6f  ‘ 1 might  haVG  Said  more  of  this  sul,Ject  1 Pot  foras- 

-articles  of  \f°rHldden  and  iu  tbe  Pref;lce  or  declaration  to  the 

the  church,  printed  1G33,  to  avoid  factions  and  altercations,  we  that 
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are  university  divines  especially,  are  prohibited  “ all  curious  search,  to  print  or 
preach,  or  draw  the  article  aside  by  our  own  sense  and  comments  upon  pain  of 
ecclesiastical  censure.”  I will  suroease,  and  conclude  with  e Erasmus  of  such 
controversies:  Puff  net  qui  volet,  ego  censeo  leges  major  um  reverenter  suscipien- 
das,  el  religiose  observandas,  velut  d,  Deo  profectas;  nee  esse  tutum,  nee  esse 
pium,  de  potestate  publica  sinislram  concipere  aut  severe  suspicionem.  Et 
siquid  est  tgrannidis,  quod  tamen  non  cogat  ad  impieiatem,  satius  est  ferre, 
qucbm  seditiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  former  task.  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a distressed 
tnind,  is  not  so  much  this  doubt  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are- 
smothered  and  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but 
withal  God’s  heavy  wrath,  a most  intolerable  pain  and  grief  of  heart  seizeth  on 
them : to  their  thinking  they  are  already  damned,  they  suffer  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  more  than  possibly  can  be  expressed,  they  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly 
with  devils,  hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears,  owls, 
antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries,  fearful  noises,  shrieks,  lamentable 
complaints,  they  are  possessed,  f and  through  impatience  they  roar  and  howl, 
curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God,  call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion,  and  are 
still  ready  to  offer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hanging,  drowning,  &c.  Never 
any  miserable  wretch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  in  such  a woeful 
case.  To  such  persons  I oppose  God’s  mercy  and  his  justice;  Judicia  Dei 
occulta,  non  injusta:  his  secret  counsel  and  just  judgment,  by  which  he  spares 
some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this  life  ; his  judgment  is  to  be  adored, 
trembled  at,  not  to  be  searched  or  inquired  after  by  mortal  men : he  hath 
reasons  reserved  to  himself,  which  our  frailty  cannnot  apprehend.  He  may 
punish  all  if  he  will,  and  that  justly  for  sin ; in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to 
make  a way  for  his  mercy  that  they  repent  and  be  saved,  to  heal  them,  to  try 
them,  exercise  their  patience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him,  to  confess  their 
sins  and  pray  unto  him,  as  David  did,  Psalm  cxix.  137.  “ Righteous  art  thou, 
O Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments.”  As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  xviii.  13. 
“ Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a miserable  sinner.”  To  put  confidence  and  have 
an  assured  hope  in  him,  as  Job  had,  xiii.  15.  Though  he  kill  me  I will,  trust 
in  him:”  Ure,  seca,  occide,  0 Domine  (saith  Austin),  modo  serves  animam , 
kill,  cut  in  pieces,  burn  my  body  (0  Lord)  to  save  my  soul.  A small 
sickness;  one  lash  of  afiliction,  a little  misery,  many  times  will  more  humi- 
liate a man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know  himself,  than  all 
those  parsenetical  discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physic,  and 
divinity,  or  a world  of  instances  and  examples.  . So  that  this,  which  they  take 
to  be  such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  sign  of  God  s mercy  and 
justice  of  His  love  and  goodness:  periissent  nisi  periissent,  had  they  not  thus 
been  undone,  they  had  finally  been  undone.  Many  a carnal  man  is  lulled 
asleep  in  perverse  security,  foolish  presumption,  is  stupefied  in  his  sms,  and 
hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them : “ I have  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evil  shall 
come  unto  me,”  Eccles.  v.  4,  and  “ Tush,  how  shall  God  know  it?  and  so  m 
a reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  hell.  But  here,  Cynthius  aurem  velht,  God 
pulls  themby  the  ear,  by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them  to  heaven  and  happiness ; 
“ Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted,  Mate.  v.  4.  a 
blessed  and  a happy  state  if  considered  aright  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled, 
is  good  for  me  that  I have  been  afflicted,  Psal.  cxix.  before  I was  afflicted 


• Eplst.  Erasmi  dc  utllltate  colloquior.  ad  fromGod 'neUhe^isU 

forefathers  should  be  received  with .^ence^  . ^ should  any 

safe  or  pious  to  conceive,  or  contnve,  a J • ickpc(lness  cxi,t  jt  is  butter  to  endure  it  than  to  resist 

^seVnon  y tf° Vul  tat™ cons'cien t ia  sequltur  sensus  ine  divinai.  (Hemingius)  fremitus  cordis,  mgen* 
animal  cruciatus,  ic. 
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I went  astray,  but  now  I keep  Thy  word.”  “ Tribulation  works  patience,, 
patience  hope,”  Rom.  v.  4,  and  by  such  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are 
driven  from  the  stake  of  security.  So  that  affliction  is  a school  or  academy,, 
wherein  the  best  scholars  are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  Deity. 
And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for  the  time,  yet  know  this, 
it  comes  by  God’s  permission  and  providence;  Tie  is  a spectator  of  thy  groans- 
and  tears,  still  present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbered,  not 
one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  express  will  of  God  : he  will  not 
suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure,  he  corrects  us  all,  snumero,  ponder  e, 
et  mensura,  the  Lord  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  or  break  the  bruised 
reed,  Tentat  (saith  Austin),  non  ut  obruat,  sed  ut  coronet,  he  suffers  thee  to  be- 
tempted  for  tliy  good.  And  as  a mother  doth  handle  her  child  sick  and  weak, 
not  reject  it,  but  with  all  tenderness  observe  and  keep  it,  so  doth  God  by  us, 
not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfections,  but  with 
all  piety  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us;  whom  he  loves,  he  loves  to 
the  end.  Rom.  viii.  “Whom  He  hath  elected,  those  He  hath  called,  justified, 
sanctified  and  glorified.”  Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  Spirit,  that  thou 
art  forsaken  of  God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David 
said,  “ I will  not  fear  though  I walk  in  the  shadows  of  death.”  We  must  all 
go,  non  d,  deliciis  ad  delicias,  ^but  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  by  hell  to 
heaven,  as  the  old  Romans  put  Virtue’s  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour : 
we  must  endure  sorrow  and  misery  in  this  life.  ’Tis  no  new  thing  this,  God’s 
best  servants  and  dearest  children  have  been  so  visited  aud  tried.  Christ  in 
the  garden  cried  out,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  Iiis 
Son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption  and  grace.  J ob,  in  his  anguish,  said, 
“The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  God  were  in  him,”  Job  vi.  4.  “ His  terrors 

fought  against  him,  the  venom  drank  up  his  spirit,”  cap.  xiii.  26.  He  saith, 

“ God  was  his  enemy,  writ  bitter  things  against  him  (xvi.  9,)  hated  him.”  His 
heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his  soul.  David  complains,  “ his  eyes  were- 
eaten  up,  sunk  into  his  head.”  Ps.  vi.  7,  “ his  moisture  became  as  the  drought 
in  summer,  his  flesh  was  consumed,  his  bones  vexed;”  yet  neither  Job  nor 
David  did  finally  despair.  J ob  would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  Him 
acknowledging  Him  to  be  his  good  God.  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes!' 
blessed  be  the.  name  of  the  Lord,”  Job  i.  21.  “Behold  I am  vile,  I abhor 
myself,  repent  m dust  and  ashes,”  Job  xxxix.  37.  David  humbled  himself 
1 sal  xxxi.  and  upon  his  confession  received  mercy.  Paitli,  hope,  repentance, 

wfeSTiT  CUrf  nDCl  re™edieS’  tlie  sole  comforts  “ this  casef  confess, 
p tySej’ 1 ep®nt’ rt. 1S  sufficient.  Quod  purpura  non  potest,  saccus  potest, 
saith  Chrysostom;  the  king  of  Nineveh’s  sackcloth  and  ashes  did  that  which 

V S+anwC1’°Tn  C°nld  n0t  effecti  Qu°d diadema  non  potuit,  cinis 
perfecit.  Turn  to  Him,  he  will  turn  to  thee ; the  Lord  is  near  those  that  are 

« J contuffi  and  will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit,  Psal.  xxxiv.  IS 
He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,”  Matt.  xv.  14.  iSV  cadentem  mtuetur 
manuni  protendit,  He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist.  Nunauam 

1 emit  Deus  F cemtentiam,  si  sincere  el  simpliciter  offer atur,  He  never  rejects 
a pemten  sinner,  though  he  have  come  to  the  full  height  of  miau^^d 

iro  wfflfeceiv^him  W1/  f°rS;ke  h¥°rmerways,  Kbenter  amplexatur, 

wm  receive  him.  Farcam  huic  ho  mini,  saith  1 Austin  (ex  venona  TM\ 
quia  sibi  ipsi  non  pepercit;  ignoscam  quia  peccatum  agnovit.  I will  spare  him 

kKfi S' tSu  UmSelf ; 1 ^ *«— 

2 Cot  xii  9 n„„  . V ?nomous  " “ His  grace  is  sufficient,'’ 

t-or.  xii.  9.  Despair  not  then,  faint  not  at  all,  be  not  dejected,  but  rely  on 


h “ Not  from  pleasures  to  pleasures  " 
« » conversus  eat  ad  peccatum  suum  punlendum. 


‘ Super  l ’sal.  lii.  Converter  ad  liberandum  cuio 
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God,  call  on  liim  in  tliy  trouble,  and  he  will  hear  thee,  he  will  assist,  help,  and 
•deliver  thee:  “ Draw  near  to  Him,  he  will  draw  near  to  thee,”  James  iv.  8. 
Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boils,  and  yet  still  he  relied  upon  God,  Abraham 
■ did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chief  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  cari,  beloved  of 
■God,  especially  respected  ; but  I am  a contemptible  and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken 
of  God,  and  left  to  the  merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.  I cannot  hope,  pray, 
.repent,  &c.  How  often  shall  I say  it?  thou  mayest  perform  all  these  duties, 
Christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.  A sick  man  losetli  his  appe- 
tite, strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are 
spent,  hand  and  foot  perform  not  their  duties,  his  eyes  are  dim,  hearing  dull, 
tongue  distastes  things  of  pleasant  relish,  yet  nature  lies  hid,  recovereth  again, 
.and  expelleth  all  those  feculent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or  some  such  like 
-evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sick,.  thine  heart  is  heavy,  thy  mind  dis- 
tressed, thou  mayest  happily  recover  again,  expel  those  dismal  passions  of  fear 
and  o-rief;  God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure : whom  he 
loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end;  hope  the  best.  David  in  his  misery  prayed 
to  the  Lord,  remembering  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him ; and  with  that 
meditation  of  God’s  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  his  greatest  agony.  “ O my  soul,  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within 
me  ” &c.  Thy  soul  is  eclipsed  for  a time,  I yield,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by 
-a  cloud;  no  doubt  but  those  gracious  beams  of  God’s  mercy  will  shine  upon 
thee  again,  as  they  have  formerly  done:  those  embers  of  faith,  hope,  and 
repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be  fully  revived. 
Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit  dnections ; we 
must  live  bv  faith,  not  by  feeling;  ’tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for 
grace : we  must  expect  -and  tarry.  David,  a man  after  God  s own  heart,  w as 
so  troubled  himself:  “ Awake,  why  sleepest  thou?  O Lord,  arise,  cast  me  not 
off;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  mine  affliction  and  oppres- 
sion? My  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust.  Arise,  redeem  us,  &c.,  i s.  xliv. -o. 
He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavit;  endured  much  before 
he  was  relieved.  Psal.  lxix.  3,  he  complains,  « I am  weary  of  crying,  and  my 
throat  is  dry,  mine  eyes  fail,  whilst  I wait  on  the  Lord ; and  yet  he  perseveie,. 
Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  at  last.  God  often  works  by  contra- 
Tieties,  he  first  kills  and  then  makes  alive,  he  woundeth  first  and  then  healeth 
he  makes  man  sow  in  tears  that  he  may  reap  m joy;  tis  Gods  method:  be 
that  is  so  visited,  must  with  patience  endure  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  piesent 
The  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  sour  herbs;  we  shall  feel  no  sweetnes  of 
His  blood,  till  we  first  feel  the  smart  of  our  sms.  Thy  pains  are  gi  eaMnto 
able  for  the  time;  thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort  stay  the  Lords 
leisure,  he  will  not  (I  say)  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above 
bear  1 Cor.  x.  13.  but  will  give  an  issue  to  temptation  He  works  all  tor 
the  best  to  them  that  love  God,  Bom.  viii  28  Doubt  ^oi^neele^^ 
an  immutable  decree;  a mark  never  to  be  defaced:  you  have  been  other 
you  may  and  shall  be.  And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope 
sliortlv  end  “ He  is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  affliction,  1 ac  . 
*Ureat  arethe  troubles  of  the  righteous,  hut  the  Lord  *to-*^2* 
of  all,"  ft.  xxxiv.  1 9.  - Our  light  ***»£%  IZSSSL 

worketh  in  us  an  eternal  weight  of  gloij,  . „ -.i  i pet  j.  6, 

to  that  glory  which  is  to  come;  though  now  in  heaviness,  saith  1 Bet. 

"'now  last  of  all  to  those  external  impediments, 
hear  and  see  many  times,  devils,  bugbears  and 

Ac.  These  may  come,  as  I have  formerly  declaicd  m y p icave  glass 

of  the  Symptoms  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes, 
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reflects  solid  bodies,  a troubled  brain  for  want  of  sleep,  nutriment,  aud  by 
reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  attributes  all 
symptoms  almost,  may  reflect  aud  show  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vain  fear  aud 
crazed  phantasy  shall  suggest  and  feign,  as  many  silly  weak  women  and  children 
in  the  dark,  sick  folks,  and  frantic  for  want  of  repast  and  sleep,  suppose  they 
see  that  they  see  not : many  times  such  terriculaments  may  proceed  from 
natural  causes,  aud  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded.  Besides,  as  I have  said, 
this  humour  is  Balneum  diaboli,  the  devil’s  bath,  by  reason  of  the  distemper  of 
humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  us : he  may  so  possess  us  inwardly  to  molest 
us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  God’s  permission : he  is  prince  of  the  air, 
and  can  transform,  himself  into  several  shapes,  delude  all  our  senses  for  a time, 
but  his  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt ; God  hath  given 
“His  angels  charge  over  us,  He  is  a wall  round  about  his  people,”  Psal.  xcL 
11,  12.  There  be  those  that  prescribe  physic  in  such  cases,  ’tis  God’s  instru- 
ment and  not  unfit.  The  devil  works  by  mediation  of  humours,  and  mixed 
diseases  must  have  mixed  remedies.  Levinus  Lemnius,  cap.  57  and  58,  exhort, 
ad  vit.  ep.  instit.  is  very  copious  on  this  subject,  besides  that  chief  remedy  of 
confidence  in  God,  prayer,  hearty  repentance,  (fee.,  ofwhichfor  your  comfort  and 
instruction,  read  Lavater  de  spectris,  part.  3.  cap.  5 and  6.  Wierus  de preestigiis 
deemonum , lib.  5.  to  Philip  Melancthon,  and  others,  and  that  Christian  armour 
which  Paul  prescribes;  besets  down  certain  amulets,  herbs,  and  precious  stones, 
which  have  marvellous  virtues  all,  projUgandis  deemonibus,  to  drive  away  devils 
and  their  illusions.  Sapphires,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c.  Quce  mird  virtute 
pollent  ad  lemures,  stryges,  incubos,  genios  aereos  arcendos,  si  veterum  monu- 
nientis  habenda  fides.  Of  herbs,  he  reckons  us  pennyroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica, 
peony:  Rich.  Argentine  de  preestigiis  deemonum,  cap.  20.  adds,  hypericon  or 
St.  John’s  wort,  perforata  herba,  which  by  a divine  virtue  drives  away  devils, 
and  is  therefore  fuga  deemonum:  all  which  rightly  used  by  their  suflitus,, 
Deemonum  vexationibus  obsistunt,  afflictas  mentes  el  deemonibus  relevant,  et 
venenatis  fumis,  expel  devils  themselves,  and  all  devilish  illusions.  Anthony 
Musa,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  his  physician,  cap.  6.  de  Betonid,  approves  of 
betony  to  this  purpose;  kthe  ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  churchyards, 
because  it  was  held  to  be  an  lioly_  herb  and  good  against  fearful  visions,  did 
secure  such  places  as  it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that  carried  it  about 
them.  Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  Dioscorielem.  Others  commend  accurate  music, 
so  feaul  was  helped  by  David’s  harp.  Fires  to  be  made  in  such  rooms  where 
spmts  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odours,  perfumes,  and  suffu- 
migations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias,  of  brimstone  and  bitumen,  thus 
myrrh,  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker  hath  collected, 
i ■ o.  de  secretes,  cap.  15.  If.  sulphuris  drachmam  unam,  recoquatur  in  vitis 
/.  ui  U\  ^u,]us  Slt  sulphur;  detur  cegro:  nam  deemones  sunt  morbi 

'Sai  , Rich.  Argentine,  7/6.  de  preestigiis  deemonum.  cap.  ult.)  Yigetus  hath 
a tar  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of  Wierus 
^sulpkurvs,  vim,  bilurnims , opoponads,  ejalbani,  caslord,  &c.  Why  sweet  per- 
es  fires  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  Ernestus  Burgra- 
lmdrtn--Vna  VdCC  f m°rtli'.  and  Fortunius  Ly<*tus  assigns  this  cause,  quod  his 

wSi  gZtPrTTr’  a:;rntur>-  “because  good  Spirits  are  well pleased 
S’  11  eVl1  Nor  thern!”  And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present 

diynnd  aTnfrU  rTf*  T’6  C0I?tmual  lamIJS  burning  in  their  churches  all 
auro  Itinerary  fnr  lghtS  funerals  and  m their  graves;  lucernee  ardentes  ear 

tZr>7  tZ  IJ  T117  t0,endure  (saitb  Larins),  «*  deemones  corpus 
■ hghts  evei  b™S  as  those  vestal  virgins,  Pythonissm  maintained 


L Antitiui  801111  sunt  hauc  Viliam  ponoro  in  aunetnriU  iaeu  ,,uoC,  Ac. 
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heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  read  Tostatus  in  2 Reg.  cap . G,  guaesl. 
43.  Thyreus,  cap.  57,  58,  62,  &c.  de  locis  infestis,  Pictorius,  Isagog.  de 
deemonibus,  &C.,  see  more  in  them.  Cardan  would  have  the  party  affected 
wink  altogether  in  such  a case,  if  he  see  aught  that  offends  him,  or  cat  the  air 
with  a sword  in  such  places  they  walk  and  abide;  gladiis  enirn  et  lanceis 
terrentur,  shoot  a pistol  at  them,  for  being  aerial  bodies  (as  Cmli us  Rhodiginus, 
lib.  1.  cap.  29,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Psellas,  and  many  hold),  if  stroken,  they 
feel  pain.  Papists  commonly  enjoin  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified 
beads,  amulets,  music,  ringing  of  bells,  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated, 
and  by  them  baptized,  characters,  counterfeit  relics,  so  many  masses,  pere- 
p-rinations,  oblations,  adjurations,  and  what  not!  Alexander  Albertinus  a 
Rocha,  Petrus  Thyreus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengus,  with  many  other  pontifical 
writers,  prescribe  and  set  down  several  forms  of  exorcisms,  as  well  to  houses 
possessed  with  devils,  as  to  demoniacal  persons;  but  I am  of  Lemnmss 
mind,  ’tis  but  damnosa  adjuratio,  aut  potius  ludificatio,  a mere  mockeiy,  a 
counterfeit  charm,  to  no  purpose,  they  are  fopperies  and  fictions,  as  that  absurd 
“story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a penitent  woman  seduced  by  a magician  m 
France,  at  St.  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Domphius,  Micliaehs,  and  a company  of 
circumventing  friars.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a thin  , 
without  all  those  lulling  circumstances,  astrological  elections  of  tune,  place,  . 

sesquipeda!  words,  spells, 

which  exorcists  ordinarily  use,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Petei  and  John 
that  without  any  ambitious  swelling  terms,  cured  a lame  man.  Acts  m.  In 
the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and  walk.”  His  name  alone  is  the  best  and 
only  charm  against  all  such  diabolical  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise : and  so 
Chrysostom,  Hcec  evil  tibi  baculus  hcec  mexpugnahtis 

Nos  quid  ad  hmc  dicemus,  pluresfortassc  expectabunt* aith  St.  Aimtm,  & J 
men  will  desire  my  counsel  and  opinion  wliat  is  to  be  done  in  this  behalf , l ea 
say  no  more,  quam  utverdjide,  quee  per dilect tionemoperatur adD< 
funiani us  let  them  fly  to  God  alone  for  help.  Athanasius  in  his  book, 

«** wierus  iarge'  s- de  c 

[IrtyXied  shall  certainly  know  this  malady  to  have 
proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  hie,  vt  btlier 

judgments  (for  the  devil 

extreme  he  circumvents  mela  ^ h that  it  hath  begun  first  from 
hearing  rigid  preacher*,  t . otbers  in  Uke  case,  or  any 

some  great  loss,  grievous  accident,  clisast  . see  a ^ tQ  the  cure  0t 

such  terrible  object,  let  lnm  speedi  y lem  n coqitationem  d rescrup"- 

this  disease  Navarrus  so  much  commends,  _ bv  all 


losa. 


disease  Navarrus  so  much  comments  ^ ™ animim,  by  all 

by  all  apposite  means,  art,  and  mdustiy,  p»  him  direct 

isjrecreatious,  ‘'refresh,  more  such 


speak  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given 


1 Non  desunt  no.tr.  «tate  by 

et  re  infecta  abienmt.  oblect,”  “Navarrus. 

him  avert  his  thoughts  from  the  painful  ohjetu 


honest  recreations,  “refresh  and  recreate  ms  uo  more  such 

his  thoughts,  by  himself  and  other  of  ^nd,  ^^^ie8|  aud 
tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  feai  , > ^ Qf  d pbysicians 

by  all  means  open  himself,  submit  himb  , aa  °be  ^lls  it,  hear  them 
and  divines,  which  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to 


sncrlflcull,  qul  tale  quid  attentaut,  sed  a vaeud.unione  ini Isl  P_>  ^ "Let 

m Done  Imo  English  by  W-  U..  10. a. 
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ministei'a  word  to  him  that  is  weary, p whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine. 
Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  headstrong,  peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as  in  this 
malady  they  are),  but  give  ear  to  good  advice,  ne  ruled  and  persuaded ; and 
no  doubt  but  such  good  counsel  may  prove  as  prosperous  to  his  soul,  as  the 
angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought  him 
out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldom;  they  may  ease  his 
afflicted  mind,  relieve  his  wounded  soul,  and  take  him  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell 
itself.  I can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as  are  any  way  dis- 
tressed in  this  kind,  than  what  I have  given  and  said.  Only  take  this  for 
a corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  own  welfare  in  this,  and 
all  other  melanchoiv.  thy  "ood  health  of  body  and  mind,  observe  this  short 
precept,  give  not  wav  to  solitariness  and  idleness.  “ Be  not  solitary,  be  not 
idle.” 


SPERATE,  MISERI— UNHAPPY,  HOPE. 

CAVETE,  FCELICES— HAPPY,  BE  CAUTIOUS. 

Vis  d dubio  liberari  ? vis  quod  incer turn  est  evadere  ? Agepneniientiam 
dum  sanus  es  ; sic  agens,  dico  tibi  quod  secuvus  es,  quod  pceniieiuiaiii  egisti  eo 
tempore  quo  peccare potuisti.  Austin.  “ Do  you  wish  to  be  freed  from  doubts? 
do  you  desire  to  escape  uncertainty?  Be  penitent  whilst  rational : by  so  doing 
I assert  that  you  are  safe,  because  you  have  devoted  that  time  to  penitence  in 
which  you  might  have  been  guilty  of  si;).” 


Pis.  1.  4 


INDEX. 


A. 

ABSENCE  a cure  of  love  melancholy,  590 
Absence  over  long,  cause  of  jealousy,  633 
Abstinence  commended,  308 
Academicurum  Errata,  209,  210 
Adversity  why  better  than  prosperity,  404 
.^Emulation,  hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge, 
causes  of  melancholy,  176;  their  cure,  412 
^Equivocations  of  melancholy,  10,  11 
^Equivocations  of  jealousy,  626 
Aerial  devils,  115 

Affections,  whence  they  arise,  103;  how  they 
transform  us,  85;  of  sleeping  s.n d waking, 

Affection  in  melancholy,  what,  109 
Against  abuses,  repulse,  injuries,  contumely, 
disgraces-  scoffs,  414 
Against  em  f,  1 vi  ir , hatred,  malice,  412 
Against  sorrow,  vain  fears,  death  of  friends. 

406  ’ 

Air,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  155;  how 
rectified  it  cureth  melancholy,  330—336; 
air  in  love,  511 

Alkermes  good  against  melancholy,  455 
All  are  melancholy,  110 
All  beautiful  parts  attractive  in  love,  516 
Aloes,  his  virtues,  441 

Alteratives  in  physic,  to  what  use,  431;  against 
melancholy,  451—459 

Ambition  ^defined,  described,  cause  of  melan- 
choly,  176,  185;  of  heresy,  674;  hinders  and 
spoils  many  matches,  616 
Amiableness  loves  object,  471 
Amorous  objects  causes  of  love  melancholy, 
531,  643  J 

Amulets  controverted,  approved,  456 
Amusements,  344 

Anger’s  description,  effects,  how  it  causeth 
melancholy,  177 

Antimony  a purger  of  melancholy,  440 
Anthony  inveigled  by  Cleopatra,  627 
Apology  of  love  melancholy,  466 
Appetite,  102 

Apples,  good  or  bad,  how,  144 
Apparel  and  clothes,  a cause  of  love  melan- 
choly, 625 

Aqueducts  of  old,  306 
Arminian’s  tenets,  732 
Arteries,  what,  95 

Artificial  air  against  melancholy,  332 
Artificial  allurements  of  love  621 
Art  of  memory,  353 


| Astrological  aphorisms,  how  av  ailable,  signs 
or  causes  of  melancholy,  133 
Astrological  signs  of  love,  502 
Atheists  described,  705 
Averters  of  melancholy,  450 
Aurum  potabile  censured,  approved,  435 

B. 

Baits  of  lovers,  545 
Bald  lascivious,  636 
Balm  good  against  melancholy,  432 
Banishment's  effects,  242;  its  cure  and  anti- 
dote, 405 

Barrenness,  what  grievances  it  causeth,  243 
Barrenness  cause  of  jealousy,  635 
Barren  grounds  have  best  air,  332 
Bashfulness  a symptom  of  melancholy,  252 ; 

of  love-melancholy,  2J3-;  cured,  458 
Baseness  of  birth  no  disparagement,  509 
Baths  rectified,  300 

Bawds  a cause  of  love-melancholy,  546 
Beasts  and  birds  in  love,  493 
Beauty’s  definition,  472;  cure  of  melan- 
choly, 519;  described,  516;  in  parts,  516;, 
commendation,  507 ; attractive  power,  pre- 
rogatives, excellency,  how  it  causeth  melan- 
choly,  510,  520;  makes  grievous  wounds, 
irresistible,  515;  more  beholding  to  art  than 
nature,  520,  621;  brittle  and  uncertain, 
597:  censured,  599;  a cause  of  jealousy,  634; 
beauty  of  God,  662  r 

Beef  a melancholy  meat,  141 
Beer  censured,  145 
Best  site  of  a house,  332 
Bezoar’s  stone  good  against  melancholy,  454; 
Black  eyes  best,  519 

Black  spots  in  the  nails  signs  of  melancholy, 
135 

Black  man  a pearl  in  a woman’s  eye,  517,  51 S 
Blasphemy,  how  pardonable,  729 
Blindness  of  lovers,  663 
Blood-letting,  when  and  how  cure  of  melan- 
choly, 446 

Blood-letting  and  purging,  how  causes  of 
melancholy,  445 

Blow  on  the  head  cause  of  melancholy,  247 

Body  melancholy,  its  causes,  249 

Bodi^1  symptoms  of  melancholy,  260;  ot  lovo. 

Bodily  exercises,  337;  body  how  it  works  oo 
the  mind,  164,  244,  260 
Books  of  nil  sorts,  351 
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Borage  and  Bugloss,  sovereign  lierbs  against 
melancholy,  431;  their  \vine3  and  juice 
most  excellent,  438 

Brain  distempered,  how  cause  of  melancholy, 
182 ; his  parts  anatomized,  97 
Bread  and  beer,  how  causes  of  melancholy,  145 
Brow  and  forehead,  which  are  most  pleasing, 
517 

Brute  beasts  jealous,  G29 
Business  the  best  cure  of  love-melancholy, 
584 

C. 

Cardan’s  father  conjured  up  seven  devils  at 
once,  113;  had  a spirit  bound  to  him,  123  J 
Cards  and  dice  censured,  approved,  34c 
Care’s  effects,  179 

Carp  fish's  nature,  142  . 

Cataplasms  ana  cerates  tor  melancholy.  4o8 
Cause  of  diseases,  82 

Causes  immediate  of  melancholy  symptoms, 


275 

Causes  of  honest  love,  480:  ol  heroicai  love. 

502;  of  jealousy,  633 
Cautions  asainst  jealousy.  657 
Centaury  good  against  melancholy,  434 
Charles  'the  Great  enforced  to  love  basely  by 
a philter,  549 

Change  of  countenance,  sign  of  love-melan- 
choly, 553 

Charity  described,  484;  defects  of  it,  4bb 
Character  of  a covetous  man,  186 
Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  mad  for 
anger,  178 

Chess-play  censured,' 345,  346 
Chiromantical  signs  of  melancholy,  135 
Chirurgical  remedies  of  melancholy,  4.-±o 
Choleric  melancholy  signs,  263 
Chorus  sancti  Yiti,  a disease,  90 
Ohymical  physic  censured,  44 
Circumstances  increasing  jealousy,  bJ5 
Cities’  recreations,  343 
Civil  lawyers’  miseries,  205 
Climes  and  particular  places,  how  causes  of 
love-melancholy,  504 
Clothes  a mere  cause  of  good  respect, _2-y 
Clothes  causes  of  love-melancholy,  52o 
Clysters  good  for  melancholy,  461 
Coffee  a Turkey  cordial  drink,  453 
Cold  air  cause  of  melancholy,  loG 


Combats,  159 

Comets  above  the  moon,  323 
Compound  alteratives  censured,  approved, 
436;  compound  purgers  of  melancholy,  444; 
compound  wines  for  melancholy,  4ol 
Community  of  wives  a cure  of  jealousy,  05- 
Compliment  and  good  carriage  causes  of 
love-melancholy,  523  . 

Confections  and  conserves  against  melan- 
choly, 438  , . . 

Confession  of  his  grief  to  a friend  a princi- 
pal cure  of  melancholy,  361 
Confidence  in  his  physician  half  a cure,  302 
Conjugal  love  best,  498 

Conscience  what  it  is,  106  „ Q 

Conscience  troubled  a cause  of  despair,  7 18 
Continual  cogitation  of  his  mistress  a symp- 
tom of  love-melancholy,  558 
Contention,  brawling,  law-suits,  effects,  6-7, 


628 

Continent  or  inward  causes  of  melancholy,  244 
Content  above  all,  392 ; whence  to  be  had,  3J2 
Contention’s  cure,  424 
Cookery  taxed,  14G 


Correctors  of  accidents  in  melancholy,  456 
Correctors  to  expel  windiness  and  costive- 
ness helped,  462 

Cordials  against  melancholy,  451 
Costiveness  to  some  a cause  of  melancholy* 
152 

Costiveness  helped,  463 

Covetousness  defined,  described,  how  it 
causeth  melancholy,  186 
Counsel  against  melancholy,  35S,  594;  cure 
of  jealousy,  650;  of  despair,  723 
Country  recreations,  342 
Crocodiles  jealous,  629 
Cuckolds  common  in  all  ages,  647 
Cupping-glasses,  cauteries,  how  and  when 
used  to  melancholy,  450 
Cure  of  melancholv  unlawful  rejected,  293; 
irom  God,  295;  of  head-melancholy,  446; 
over  all  the  body,  459;  of  hypochon- 
ariacai  meiancnoly,  460;  of  love-melan- 
choly, 584;  of  jealousy,  646;  of  despair. 
723 

Cure  of  melancholv  in  himself.  358 : or  friends 
363  . 

Curiositv  described,  his  effects,  -39 
Custom  of  diet,  delight  of  appetite,  how  ta 
be  kept  and  yielded  to,  150 


D. 


Dancing,  masking,  mumming,  censured, 
approved,  541,  542;  their  effects,  how. 
they  cause  love-mel  ncholy,  541;  how 
symptoms  of  lovers,  577 
Death  foretold  by  spirits,  125,  126  * 

Death  of  friends  cause  of  melancholy,  234; 
other  effects,  234;  how  cured,  406;  death 
advantageous,  411 
Deformity  of  body  no  misery,  3(9 
Delirium,  87  ,, , 

Despair,  equivocations,  713;  causes,  (14; 

symptoms,  720;  prognostics,  723;  cure,  ! -' 
Devils,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  bli; 
their  beginning,  nature,  conditions,  611; 
feel  pain,  swift  in  motion,  mortal,  119;  their 
orders,  120;  power,  127;  how  they  cause 
religious  melancholy,  669;  how  despair,  (14, 
devils  are  often  in  love,  494;  shall  be  saved, 
as  some  hold,  733  , , 

Diet  what,  and  how  causeth  melancholy, 
140;  quantity,  146;  diet  of  divers  nations, 
148 

Diet  how  rectified  to  cure,  304;  in  quantity, 


307 

Diet  a cause  of  love-melancholy,  505;  a 

cure,  586  „ 

Digression  against  all  manner  of  discontent, 
443;  digression  of  air,  313;  of  anatomy,  J-, 
of  devils  and  spirits,  115 
Discommodities  of  unequal  matches,  bo 
Disgrace  a cause  of  melancholy,  1<3 — 
qualified  by  counsel,  421 
Dissimilar  parts  of  the  body,  9o 
Distemper  of  particular  parts,  causes  of  me 
lancholy,  and  how,  246 
Discontents,  cares,  miseries  causes  of  mj 
clioly,  178;  how  repelled  and  cuied  J 
good  counsel,  363— 374  oo.  their 

Diseases  why  inflicted  upon  ns,  8-  , 
number,  definition,  division,  86,  dwew 
of  the  head,  87;  diseases  of  the  mma, 
more  grievous  than  those  of  t!1®  ^ 

Divers  accidents  causing  melanchol. , 

Divine  sentences,  423 
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Divines’  miseries,  205;  with  the  causes  of 
their  miseries,  206 
Dotage  what,  87 
Dotage  of  lovers,  5G2 

Dowry  and  money  main  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  529 
Dreams  and  their  kinds,  102 
Dreams  troublesome,  how  to  be  amended,  357 
Drunkards’  children  often  melancholy,  138 
Drunkenness  taxed,  118 — 373 


E. 

Earth’s  motion  examined,  324;  compass, 
centre,  327 ; an  sit  animata , 325 
Eccentrics  and  epicycles  exploded,  323 
Education  a cause  of  melancnoly.  218 
Effects  of  love.  578 — 580 
Election  misconceived,  cause  oi  despair.  730 
—733 

Element  of  fire  exploded,  32? 

Envy  and  malice  causes  of  melancholv.  174: 
their  antidote.  412 
Epicurus  vindicated,  358 
Epicurus's  medicine  for  melancholy,  371 
Epicures,  atheists,  hypocrites,  how  mad  and 
melancholy,  705 
Epithalamium,  G25 
Eunuchs  why  kept,  and  where,  642 
Evacuations,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  152 
Exercise,  if  immoderate,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 158;  before  meals  wholesome,  158; 
exercise  rectified,  336;  several  kinds,  when 
fit,  346;  exercises  of  the  mind,  348-9 
Exotic  and  strange  simples  censured.  436 
Extasies,  437,  438 

Eyes  main  instruments  of  love,  506;  love’s 
darts,  518;  seats,  orators,  arrows,  torches, 
618;  liow  they  pierce,  522 


F. 

Face’s  prerogative,  a most  attractive  part, 
516 

Fairies,  124 

Fasting  cause  of  melancholy,  149;  a cure 
of  love-melancholy,  585;  abused,  the  devil’s 
instrument,  G77;  effects  of  it,  678 
Fear  cause  of  melancholy,  its  effects,  171; 
fear  of  death,  destinies  foretold,  247;  a 
symptom  of  melancholy,  252;  sign  of  love- 
melancholy,  556;  antidote  to  fear,  412 
Fenny  fowl,  melancholy,  142 
Fiery  devils,  122 
Fire’s  rage,  84 
Fish,  what  melancholy,  142 
Fish  good,  307 
Fishes  in  love,  493 

Fishing  and  fowling,  how  and  when  good 
exercise,  339 

Flaxen  hair  a great  motive  of  love,  517 
Fools  often  beget  wise  men,  139;  by  love 
become  wise,  675 
Force  of  imagination,  166 
Friends  a cure  of  melancholy,  362 
Fruits  causing  melancholy,  144;  allowed,  307 
4 umitory  purgeth  melancholy,  433 

G. 

<3  vming  a cause  of  melancholv,  his  effects,  191 
Gardens  of  simples  where,  to  what  end,  431 


I Gardens  for  pleasure,  340 
General  toleration  of  religion,  by  whom 
permitted,  and  why,  702;  games,  344 
Gentry,  whence  it  came  first,  3SG;  base 
without  means,  386;  vices  accompanying 
it,  386;  true  gentry,  whence,  385;  gentry 
commended,  386 
Geography  commended,  349 
Geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  commended. 
353 

Gesture  cause  of  love-melancholy,  523 
Gifts  and  promises  of  great  force  amongst 
lovers,  543 

God’s  just  judgment  cause  of  meianchoiv. 

82;  sole  cause  sometimes,  114 
Gold  good  against  melancholy,  435;  a most 
beautiful  object.  476 

Good  counsel  a charm  to  melancholy,  358; 
good  counsel  for  love-sick  persons,  601; 
against  melancholy  itself.  423;  for  such 
as  are  jealous,  646 
Great  men  most  part  disnonest,  636 
Gristle  what,  9a 
Guts  described,  96 


IL 


Hand  and  paps  how  forcible  in  love-melan- 
choly, 517 

Hard  usage  a cause  of  jealousy,  632 
Hatred  cause  of  melancholy,  177 
Hawking  and  hunting  why  good,  339 
Head  melancholy’s  causes,  247;  symptoms, 
268;  its  cure,  446 
Hearing,  what,  101 

Heat  immoderate  cause  of  melancholy,  155 
Health  a piteous  thing,  242 
Heavens  penetrable,  324;  infinitely  swift,  325 
Hell  where,  318 

Hellebore,  white  and  black,  purgers  of  me- 
lancholy, 448;  black,  its  virtues  and  history. 
448 

Help  from  friends  against  melancholy,  363 
Hemorrhage  cause  of  melancholy,  152 
Hemorrhoids  stopped  cause  of  melancholy. 

Herbs  causing  melancholy,  143;  curing  me- 
lancholy, 306;  proper  to  most  diseases,  307 
Hereditary  diseases,  137 
Heretics  their  conditions,  695;  their  symp- 
toms, 695  ^ 

Heroical  love’s  pedigree,  power,  extent,  490  • 
definition,  part  affected,  496;  tyranny,  496* 
497 

Hippocrates’ jealousy,  633 
Honest  objects  of  love,  4S0 
Hope  a cure  of  misery,  408 
Fiope  and  fear,  the  Devil's  main  engines  to 
entrap  the  world,  677 
Hops  good  against  melancholy,  459 
Ilorse-leeclies  how  and  when  used  in  melan- 
choly, 447,  459 

Hot  countries  apt  and  prone  to  jealousy,  360 
How  oft  ’tis  fit  to  eat  in  a day,  307 
How  to  resist  passions,  359 
How  men  fall  in  love,  520 
Humours  what  they  are,  93 
Hydrophobia  described,  89 
Hypochondriacal  melancholy,  112;  its  causes 
nnvard,  outward,  248;  symptom,  264  ; euro 

Hypochondrias  misaffected,  causes,  246 
Hypocrites  described,  712 
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Idleness  a main  cause  of  melancholy,  158; 

of  love-melancholy,  4G0;  of  jealousy,  G32 
Jealousy  a symptom  of  melancholy,  25G; 
defined,  described,  627;  of  princes,  G28; 
of  brute  beasts,  629;  causes  of  it,  630— 
G32;  symptoms  of  it,  CIO;  prognostics, 
044;  cure  of  it,  646— G52 
.Jests  how  and  when  to  be  used,  224 
Jews’  religious  symptoms,  685,  686 
Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion,  678 
Ignorance  commended,  425,  426 
Ignorant  persons  still  circumvented,  678 
Imagination  what,  102;  its  force  and  effects, 
166 


471;  love  made  the  world,  475;  love’s 
power,  491;  in  vegetables,  492;  in  sen- 
sible creatures,  493;  love’s  power  in  devils 
and  spirits,  494;  in  men,  496;  love  a dis- 
ease, 555;  a fire,  560,  561;  love’s  passions, 
561;  phrases  of  lovers,  566;  their  vain 
wishes  and  attempts,  571,  572;  lovers 
impudent,  573;  courageous,  574;  wise, 
valiant,  free,  575;  neat  in  apparel,  575, 
676;  poets,  musicians,  dancers,  676;  love's 
effects,  579;  love  lost  revived  by  sight, 
589;  love  cannot  be  compelled,  616 

Love  and  hate  symptoms  of  religious  me- 
lancholy, 6S4 

Lycanthropia  described,  88 


Immaterial  melancholy,  110 
Immortality  of  the  soul  proved,  105;  im- 
pugned by  whom,  710 
Impediments  of  lovers,  620 
Importunity  and  opportunity  cause  of  love- 
melancholy,  530;  of  jealousy,  637,  638 
Imprisonment  cause  of  melancholy,  225 
Impostures  of  devils,  676;  of  politicians, 
673;  of  priests,  674 
3mpotency  a cause  of  jealousy,  632 
Impulsive  cause  of  man's  misery,  82 
Jncubi  and  succubi,  494 
Inconstancy  of  lovers,  601 
Inconstancy  a sign  of  melancholy,  256 
Infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  what  griev- 
ances they  cause,  244 
Injuries  and  abuses  rectified,  417 
Instrumental  causes  of  diseases,  83 
Instrumental  cause  of  man’s  misery,  83 
Interpreters  of  dreams,  102 
Inundations  fury,  84 
Inward  causes  of  melancholy,  244 
Inward  senses  described,  101 
Joy  in  excess  cause  of  melancholy,  198 
Issues  when  used  in  melancholy,  445 

K. 

Kings  and  princes’  discontents,  183 
Kissing  a main  cause  of  love-melancholy, 
635 ; a symptom  of  love-melancholy,  553 


LaeOUH,  business,  cure  of  love-melancholy, 
584;  Lapis  Armenius,  its  virtues  against 
melancholy,  441 

Lascivious  meats  to  be  avoided,  58o 

Laurel  a purge  for  melancholy,  439 

Laws  against  adultery,  643 

Leo  Decimus  the  pope’s  scoffing  tricks,  223 

Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  his  submission,  418 

Leucata  petra  the  cure  of  love-sick  persons, 

608  , 
Liberty  of  princes  and  great  men,  how 

abused,  639 

Libraries  commended,  352 
Liver,  its  site,  95;  cause  of  melancholy  dis- 
tempers, if  hot  or  cold,  246 
Loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  imprisonment, 
cause  of  melancholy,  225 
Losses  in  general  how  they  offend,  230, 
cause  of  despair,  406,  714;  how  eased,  411 
Love  of  gaming  and  pleasures  immoderate 
cause  of  melancholy,  191 
Love  of  learning,  overmuch  study,  cause  ot 
melancholy,  198  ....  . . 

.Love’s  beginning,  object,  definition,  division, 


M. 

Madness  described,  88;  the  extent  of  me- 
lancholy, 382;  a symptom  and  effect  of 
love-melancholy,  578 
Made  dishes  cause  melancholy,  147 
Magicians  how  they  cause  melancholy,  130; 

how  they  cure  it,  294 
Mahometans,  their  symptoms,  G9S 
Maid’s,  nun’s,  widows’  melancholy,  271 
Man’s  excellency,  misery,  81 
Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  84 
Many  means  to  divert  lovers,  588;  to  cure 
them,  594 

Marriage  if  unfortunate,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 240;  best  cure  of  love-melancholy, 
609;  marriage  helps,  655;  miseries,  601; 
benefits  and  commendation,  623 
Mathematical  studies  commended,  350 
Medicines  select  for  melancholy,  426;  against 
wind  and  costiveness,  463;  for  love-me- 
lancholy, 587 

Melancholy  in  disposition,  melancholy  equi- 
vocations, 90;  definition,  name,  difference, 
10S;  part  and  parties  affected  in  melan- 
choly, its  affection,  109 ; matter,  110;  species 
or  kinds  of  melancholy,  112;  melancholy 
an  hereditary  disease,  136;  meats  causing 
it,  140,  &c. ; antecedent  causes,  244;  par- 
ticular parts,  246;  symptoms  of  it,  250; 
they  are  passionate  above  measure,  2oo; 
humorous,  257 ; melancholy  adust  symp- 
toms, 262;  mixed  symptoms  of  melancholy 
with  other  diseases,  264;  melancholy,  a 
cause  of  j ealousy,  632 ; of  despair,  7 1 ; 
melancholy  men  why  witty,  277;  why 
so  apt  to  laugh,  weep,  sweat,  blush,  2/<; 
why  they  see  visions,  hear  strange  noises, 
speak  untaught  languages,  prophesy,  Lc., 
277 

Memory  his  seat,  102 

Menstruus  concubitus  causa  mclanc.,  13» 

Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  1-4 

Metempsychosis,  104 

Metals,  minerals  for  melancholy,  4o5 

Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  322 

Mctoposcopy  foreshowing  melancholy,  13J 
Milk  a melancholy  meat,  142 
Mind  how  it  works  on  the  body,  lb- 
Minerals  good  against  melancholy,  435 
Ministers  how  they  cause  despair,  71/ 
Mirach,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraic  • 
causes  of  melancholy,  246 
Mirabolanes  purgers  of  melancholy,  4ui 
Mirth  and  merry  company  excellent  afc<- 
melancholy,  369;  their  abuses,  3-3 
Miseries  of  man,  82;  how  they  cause  ms 
1 lancholy,  ISO;  common  miseries 
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miseries  of  both  sorts,  375;  no  man  free, 
miseries’  effects  in  us,  sent  for  our  good, 
377 ; miseries  of  students  and  scholars, 
198 

Mitigations  of  melancholy,  423 
Money’s  prerogatives,  170 
Moon  inhabited,  326;  moon  in  love,  491, 
492 

Mother  how  cause  of  melancholy,  137 
Moving  faculty  described,  103 
Music  a present  remedy  for  melancholy,  307; 
its  effects,  307;  a symptom  of  lovers,  570, 
577 ; causes  of  love-melancholy,  641 


N. 

Nakedness  of  parts  a cause  of  love-melan- 
choly, 524;  cure  of  love-melancholy,  596 
Narrow  streets  where  in  use,  333 
Natural  melancholy  signs,  260 
Natural  signs  of  love-melancholv,  550 
Necessity  to  what  it  enforceth,  151—231 
Neglect  and  contempt,  best  cures  of  jealousy, 
648 

Nemesis  or  punishment  comes  after,  419 

Nerves  what,  94 

News  most  welcome,  344 

Nobility  censured,  381 

Non-necessary  causes  of  melancholy,  210 

Nuns’  melancholy,  271 

Nurse,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  216 


O. 


Objects  causing  melancholy  to  be  removed, 
588 

Obstacles  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  609 
Occasions  to  be  avoided  in  love-melancholy, 
588 

Odoraments  to  smell  to  for  melancholy  455 
Ointments  for  melancholy  147 
Ointments  riotously  used,  527 
Old  folks  apt  to  be  jealous,  632 
Old  folks’  incontinency  taxed,  654 
Old  age  a cause  of  melancholy,  136;  old  men’s 
sons  often  melancholy,  138 
One  love  drives  out  another,  593 
Opinions  of  or  concerning  the  soul,  103 
Oppression’s  effects,  241 
Opportunity  and  importunity  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  530 
Organical  parts,  96 

Overmuch  joy  pride,  praise,  how  causes  of 
melancholy,  193 

P. 

P » laces,  342,  343 

I’teTanclfoSy650nneS9)  ^P10™  °f  W 

Papists’  religious  symptoms,  696,  697 
1 aracelsus  defence  of  minerals,  435 
1 arents  how  they  wrong  their  children,  GIG- 
t on  “ melancholy  by  propaga-’ 
ge  nee)  219  ^ reuussness  and  >ndul- 

PTnTnind,al72drOUrS°  ‘°  asare  trouW<=d 
Pme£loTy:24d68tempereQ,  h°W  the?  cau8e 

IWinn  affec.ted  in  religious  melancholy,  665 
Passions  and  perturbations  causes  of  me! an 


choly,  164;  how  they  work  on  the  body, 
162;  their  divisions,  169;  how  rectified  and 
eased,  358 

Passions  of  lovers,  555,  556 
Patience  a cure  of  misery,  417 
Patient,  his  conditions  that  would  be  cured, 
301 ; patience,  confidence,  liberality,  not, 
to  practise  on  himself,  302;  what  he  must 
do  himself,  359;  reveal  his  grief  to  a friend, 
362 

Pennyroyal  good  against  melancholy,  441 
Perjury  of  lovers,  545 

Persuasion  a means  to  cure  love-melancholy, 
367 ; other  melancholy,  365 
Phantasy,  what,  101 

Philippus  Bonus,  how  he  used  a country 
fellow,  347 

Philosophers  censured,  194;  their  errors,  194 
Philters  cause  of  love-melancholy,  546;  how 
they  cure  melancholy,  607 
Phlebotomy  cause  of  melancholy,  445;  how 
to  be  used,  when,  in  melancholy,  446;  in 
head  melancholy,  450 
Phlegmatic  melancholy  signs,  261 
Phrenzy’s  description,  88 
Physician’s  miseries,  205 ; his  qualities  if  he 
be  good,  299 

Physic  censured,  426,  449;  commended,  428; 

when  to  be  used,  429 
Physiognomical  signs  of  melancholy,  135 
Pictures  good  against  melancholy,  348;  cause 
love-melancholy,  534 
Plague’s  effects,  83 
Planets  inhabited,  326 
Plays  more  famous,  343 
Pleasant  palaces,  340 
Pleasant  objects  of  love,  478 
Pleasing  tone  and  voice  a cause  of  love-me- 
lancholy, 533 

Poetical  cures  of  love-melancholy,  603 
Poets  why  poor,  203 
Poetry  a symptom  of  lovers,  580 
Politician’s  pranks,  674 
Poor  men’s  miseries,  230;  their  happiness, 
402;  they  are  dear  to  God,  391 
Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  scoffing,  223 
Pork  a melancholy  meat,  141 
Possession  of  devils,  90 

Poverty  and  want  causes  of  melancholy, 
their  effects,  227;  no  such  misery  to  be 
poor,  389 

Power  of  spirits,  127 

Predestination  misconstrued,  a cause  of  de- 
spair, 730 

Preparatives  and  purgers  for  melancholy,  447 
1 recedency,  what  stirs  it  causeth,  175 
433°US  St0nes’  metals>  altering  melancholy. 

Preventions  to  the  cure  of  jealousy,  652 
Pride  and  praise  causes  of  melancholy,  193 
1 nef  i,ow  they  cause  religious  melancholy. 

Princess’  discontents,  183 
Profitable  objects  of  love,  476 
1 rogress  of  love-melancholy  exemplified,  337 
1 rognostics  or  events  of  love-melancholv, 
581;  of  despair,  64-4;  of  jealousy,  644;  of 
melancholy,  281  ’ 

Prospect  good  against  melancholy,  335 
1 rosperity  a cause  of  misery,  403 
rotestatmns  and  deceitful  promises  of  lovers. 

Pseudo-prophets,  their  pranks,  699;  their 
symptoms,  696  ’ r 

Pulse,  peas,  beans,  cause  of  melancholy  144 
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Pulse  of  melancholy  men,  how  it  is  affected, 

251 

Pulse  a sign  of  love-melancholy,  551,  552 
Purgers  and  preparatives  to  head  melancholy, 
447 

Purging  simples  upward,  439;  downward,  441 
Purging,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  lo5 


Q. 

Quantity  of  diet  cause,  146;  cure  of  melan- 
choly, 307 

a. 

Rational  soul,  103 

Reading  Scriptures  eoo<l  against  melan- 
cholv.  353  . 

Recreations  good  against  melancholy.  d.u 
338 

Redness  of  the  face  helped,  458 
Regions  of  the  belly,  96,  97 
Relation  or  hearing  a cause  of  love-melan- 
choly, 506  ....  • orn 

Religious  melancholy,  a distinct  species,  bbO; 
its  object,  661 ; causes  of  it,  669;  symptoms, 
683;  prognostics,  700;  cure,  702;  religious 
policy,  by  whom,  674 
Repentance,  its  effects,  727 
Retention  and  evacuation  causes  of  melan- 
choly 152;  rectified  to  the  cure,  310 
Rich  men’s  discontents  and  miseries,  188,  39b; 
their  prerogatives,  227 

Riot  in  apparel,  excess  of  it,  a great  cause  of 
love-melancholy,  527 — 533 
Rivals  and  corrivals,  629 
Roots  censured,  144  . , . „ 

Rose  cross-men’s  or  Rosicrucian  s promises, 

354 


Saints’  aid  rejected  in  melancholy,  297 
Salads  censured,  145  _ 

Sanguine  melancholy  signs,  -b- 
Scholars’  miseries,  200 

S cilia  or  sea-onion,  a purger  of  melancholy, 
439 

Scipio’s  continency,  589  ... 

Scoffs,  calumnies,  bitter  jests,  how  they  cause 
melancholy,  422;  their  antidote  423 
Scorzonera  good  against  melancholy,  43- 
Scripture  misconstrued,  cause  of  religious 
melancholy,  730;  cure  of  melancholy,  3o3 
Sea-sick,  good  physic  for  melancholy,  43.1  ^ 
Self-love  cause  of  melancholy,  his  etiects,  193 
Sensible  soul  and  its  parts, ,100 
Senses,  why  and  how  deluded  in  melancholy, 

278  279 

Sentences  selected  out  of  humane  authors,  423 
Servitude  cause  of  melancholy,  22o;  and  im- 
prisonment eased,  404 
Several  men’s  delights  and  recreations  335 
Severe  tutors  and  guardians  causes 

Shame^  and  ^disgrace  how  causes  of  melan- 
choly, their  effects,  173 
Sickness  for  our  good,  442 
Sighs  and  tears  symptoms  of  love-mclan 

Sight 'a  principal  cause  of  love-melancholy, 
5 07 

Signs  of  honest  love,  480 


Similar  parts  of  the  body,  94 
Simples  censured  proper  to  melancholy,  429; 
fit  to  be  known,  431 ; purging  melancholy 
upward,  439;  downward,  purging  simples. 
441 

Singing  a symptom  of  lovers,  576;  cause  o* 
love-melancholy,  533 

Sin  the  impulsive  cause  of  man’s  misery,  375 
Single  life  and  virginity  commended,  605: 
their  prerogatives,  606 
Slavery  of  lovers,  567 

Sleep  and  waking  causes  of  melancholy,  163: 
oy  wnat  means  procured,  neiped,  457 
Small  bodies  have  greatest  wits,  38C 
Smelling  what,  101 

Smiling  a cause  of  love-melancholv,  52 o 
Sodomy,  497 

Soldiers  most  part  lascivious,  63b 
Solitariness  cause  of  melaneholv,  160.  161; 
coact.  voluntary,  how  good,  161 ; sign  oS 
meiancnoly,  259 

Sorrow  its  effect,  170;  a cause  of  melan- 
choly, 171 ; a symptom  of  melancholy,  254; 
eased  by  counsel,  407 

Soul  defined,  its  faculties,  98;  ex  traduce' 
as  some  hold,  103 

Spices  how  causes  of  melancholy,  144 
Spirits  in  the  body,  what. 

Spirits  and  devils,  their  orders,  kinds,  power. 

&c.,  120  . - 

Spleen  its  site,  95;  how  misaffected  cause  of 
melancholy,  246 
Sports,  344 
Spots  in  the  sun,  328 
Spruceness  a symptom  of  lovers,  575 
Stars,  how  causes  or  signs  of  melancholy. 
133;  of  love-melancholy,  500;  of  jealousy. 
632 

Step-mother,  her  mischiefs,  241 

Stews,  why  allowed,  653  . 

Stomach  distempered  cause  of  melancholy. 

Stones  like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  Sic.,  316 
Strange  nurses,  when  best,  217 
Streets,  narrow,  333 

Study  over-much  cause  of  melancholy,  193. 
why  and  how,  199, 277 ; study  good  against 
melancholy,  348 
Subterranean  devils,  126 
Supernatural  causes  of  melancholy, 1x4 
Superstitious  effects,  symptoms,  687;  how 
it  domineers,  667,  697  ,Q 

Surfeiting  and  drunkenness  taxed,  i*8 
Suspicion  and  jealousy  symptoms  of  melan 
cholv,  256;  how  caused,  27  b 
Swallows,  cuckoos,  &c.,  where  are  they 

Sweettetunes6  and  singing  causes  of  love- 

Symj)toms°or  rigns  of  melancholy 

body,  250;  mind,  252;  from  stars,  mem 
hers,  260;  from  education,  custom  c 
tinuance  of  time,  mixed  "lth  °^holv, 
eases  264;  symptoms  of  head  melancn  j, 
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toms  of  jealousy,  640,  ot  reug 
choly,  6S4;  of  despair,  i20. 

Svnteresis.  106 
Syrups,  457 
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Tale  of  a prebend,  41 G 
Tarantula’s  stinging  effects,  243 
Taste,  what,  101 

Temperament  a cause  of  love-melancholy,  S02 
Tempestuous  air,  dark  and  fuliginous,  how 
cause  of  melancholy,  157 
Terrestrial  devils,  124 

Terrors  and  affrights  cause  melancholy,  219 
Theologasters  censured,  329 
The  best  cure  of  love-melancholy  is  to  let 
them  have  their  desire,  609 

(Tobacco  censured,  441 
Toleration,  religious,  702 
Torments  of  love,  55G 
Transmigration  of  souls,  104 
Travelling  commended,  good  against  melan- 
choly, 335;  for  love-melancholy  especi- 
ally, 590 

Tutors  cause  melancholy,  213 


Vainglory  described,  a cause  of  melancholy, 
193 

Valour  and  courage  caused  by  love,  575 
Variation  of  the  compass,  where,  314 
Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause  melan- 
choly, 308 
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melancholy,  593 
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whence,  &c.,  320 
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melancholy,  335 

Vegetal  soul  and  its  faculties,  98 
Vegetal  creatures  in  love,  492 
Vegetal  soul  and  its  parts,  98 
Veins  described,  95 
Venus  rectified,  312 
Venery  a cause  of  melancholy,  153 
Venison  a melancholy  meat,  142 
Vices  of  women,  600,  601 
Violent  misery  continues  not,  376 
Violent  death  prognostic  of  melancholy  92- 
event  of  love-melancholy,  583;  of  despair! 
723;  by  some  defended,  285;  how  to  be 
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Virginity,  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  643 

Virginity  commended.  606 
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Upstarts  censured,  their  symptoms,  385,  393 
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Uxorii,  633 
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Waking,  cause  of  melancholy,  161— 163;  & 
symptom,  250;  cured,  356 
Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  &c.,  good) 
against  melancholy,  340,  355,  586 
Want  of  sleep  a symptom  of  love-melancholy, 
551 

Wanton  carriage  and  gesture  cause  of  love- 
melancholy,  524 
Water  devils,  124 

Water,  if  foul,  causeth  melancholy,  145 
Waters  censured,  their  effects,  145 
Waters,  which  good,  305 
AVaters  in  love,  511 

Wearisomeness  of  life  a symptom  of  melan- 
choly, 561 

What  physic  fit  in  love-melancholy,  585 
Who  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous,  631 
Whores’  properties  and  conditions,  594 
Why  good  men  are  often  rejected,  415 
Why  fools  beget  wise  children,  wise  mem 
fools,  139,  140 
Widows’  melancholy,  271 
Will  defined,  divided,  its  actions,  why  over- 
ruled, 106 
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melancholy,  585,  586 
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Witty  devices  against  melancholy,  366,  591s 
Wit  proved  by  love,  575 
Withstand  the  beginnings,  a principal  cure 
of  love-melancholy,  588 
Witches’  power,  how  they  cause  melancholy’, 
130;  their  transformations  how  caused,. 
131;  they  can  cure  melancholy,  294;  not 
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Wives  censured,  623;  commended,  623 
Women,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  192;  their 
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cozen  men,  526;  by  what  art,  526;  their 
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commended,  624 

Woodbine,  amni,  rue,  lettuce,  how  good  in. 

love-melancholy,  586 
World  taxed,  182 
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Understanding  defined,  divided,  105 
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Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 

THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.  | JEFF  BRIGGS’S  LOVE-  STORY. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN.— GASTRONOMY  AS  A FINE  ART.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.  Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  half-bound. 


BRYDGES.  — UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.  By  Harold  Brydges. 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  Ort. 


Post 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD. 
A CHILD  OF  NATURE.  Frontispiece. 
GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


BUCHANAN’S  (ROBERT)  WORKS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  t>s.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  1.  Dalziel. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE  ; or,  Six  Days  and  a Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM : An  Epic  Poem.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Uacxab. 
THE  OUTCAST  : A Rhyme  for  the  Time.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  and 
numerous  Vignettes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  <>«<■ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  G<1.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

LOVE  ME  FOR  EVER.  Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER,  j FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE  NEW  ABELARD. 

MATT  : A Story  of  a Caravan.  Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.  Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 

BURTON  (CAPTAIN).  — THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SWORD  : Being  a 

History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times;  By 
Richard  F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  ext  a •>■».  . — 

BURTON  (ROBERT) 

THE  ANATOMY  OF^  MELANCHOLY : A New  Edition,  with  translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  C<1.  f Rr„xriv'o 

MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED  Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  01  lsurton  s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  <>«l. . 

PAINE  (T.  HALL),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3 s.  till#  each 
^ post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; cloth  limp,  2s.  tm.  M qtfr 

SHADOW  OF  A CRIME.  | A SON_OF  HAGAR.  | THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON  (COMMANDER).  -THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “BLACK 

PRINCE”  PRIVATEER.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B.  With  Two  Illusua 
tions  by  P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; postSvo.  illustrated  bo ^ » 

CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  0«1.  each  ; post  Svo.  ilh^trated  boards,  2s.  eac  . 

JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  I DECEIVERS  EVER. 
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CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.  With  Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1m.  6<1. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  RALPH  WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  34s. 

CARLYLE  (JANEWELSH),  LIFE  OF.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6,1. 

CHAPMAN’S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 

including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  Translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.  -A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.  By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.  With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  and  450  line  Illusts.  Large  4to.  hf. -bd.,  3Ss 


CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN : A Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Mrs.  H.  k.  Haweis.  Demy8vo.  clotn  limn.  3s.  6<1. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A LASS : A Tale  of  Tynedale.  By 

Austin  Clare.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  3s. ; cloth  limp,  3s.  6,1. 

CLIVE  (MRSTaRCHER),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL. | WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD  (EDW., F.R.A.S.).— MYTHS  AND  DREAMS.  Cr.  Svo, cl. ex., 5s. 
COBBAN. — THE  CURE  OF  SOULS  I A Story.  By  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I HAVE  KNOWN.  Two  Vo's  , Svo,  cloth,  34s. 
CURLY:  An  Actor’s  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J,  C.  Dollman.  Cr.  Svo,  cl  , Is.  6,1. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).— THE  BAR~SINISTBr7  Post  bvo,  2s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Us.  6,1.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each 

SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  | FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT. 

BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  jJYOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE. 

PoM  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

A FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  | SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  | FRANCES. 


I TRANSMIGRATION. 
| VILLAGE  COMEDY. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo.  cl. ex.,  Us. 6,1. each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds. ,3s.  each;  c'.limp  3s.  G, I each 
ANTONINA.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

BASIL.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A  , and  I Mahoney 
AFTER  DARK.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton  J MAHONEY . 

THE  DEAD  SECRET.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  RA 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  G i R a 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir J.  Gilbert, R A and FA  Fraspp 
NO  NAME.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  R.A  ^nd  A W Cooper 
MISCELLANIES.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins.  * 
ARMADALE.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F A Fraser 
MAN  AND  WIFE.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Small 

£99?  HI  SM p C U/ • f if 1 T n S,tr,at b?  ?•  2U  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 

MUSS  0R  MRS. 7 With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods  a R A 

THE  F R OZ  E N AD  E E P E ” 1 1 iisn'a  ted  ‘by  G.  Du  M^rIe™  and™  ‘ ^ho^ey NUARDT< 

tS|  S SV,SfEl*DY'  * «■  E Hall, 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL. 
THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 
JEZEBEL’S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 
BLIND  LOVE. 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE. 

“I  SAY  NO.” 

A ROGUE’S  LIFE.  hluru y uk  i-ain 

- With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  X Forest, er 

COLLINS  (CHURTON).— A MONOGRAPH  ON  DEAN  SWIFT  Bv 

J.  Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8».  {Shortly 


THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOVELS. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


COLMAN’S  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  “Broad  Grins,”  ‘‘ My  Nightgown 

and  Slippers,”  and  other  Humorous  Works  of  George  Colman.  With  Lite  by 
G.  B.  Bucicstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s. 


COLQUHOUN.— EVERY  INCH  A SOLDIER 

Colquhoun.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


A Novel.  By  M.  J. 


CONVALESCENT  COOKERY  : A Family  Handbook. 

Ryan.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  ; cloth  limp.  Is. 


By  Catherine 


CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEVIL-LORE.  With  65  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2Ss. 

A NECKLACE  OP  STORIES.  25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  hs. 
PINE  AND  PALM:  A Novel.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  « Is. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON’S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY  Traced  to  their  Sources  and 
Restored,  Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum.  2s.  Mil. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  tfs.  «<!.;  post  8vo,illust.  boards, 

LEO.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. - - 

ROMANCES  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND • or  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected 
hv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.. 

CRADDOCK.— THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS. By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post  8vo,  illust.  hds.,  2s.  ; cl.  limp,  6d. 

CRUIKSHANK’S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series  : 
TieFiRsi  from  1835  to  1843;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A Gathering  ot 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May  hew,  Albert  Smith,  A Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
shank Hike,  lAndells.  &c.  Two  Vols  , crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Od. ear*. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a Bibliography.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  <»«. 

CuWMINGTcTlLGbRDON),  WORKS  BY.  Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Ss.  Oil.  each. 

tit  HFRRTDES  With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 

In  th!  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  plains,  with  +a  illustrations 

VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.  With  Photogravure  Frontis.  Demy  8vo,  cl„  7s.  Q<l. 

rUSSANS  —A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY  ; with  Instructions  for 

tU  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans  With 
TorWoldcu^  Two  Coloured  and  Two  Plain  Plates.  Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  7*.  <«!. 

CYPLESlW ^-HEARTS  of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cl.,3s.6d.;  postSvo.bds^s. 
nANIEL  —MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  George 

D D.-.mrr  w;tl1  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  • 

DAUDET  —THE  EVANGELIST  ; or,  Port  Salvation  By  Alphonse 

jj  audet  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .is.  «rt. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,^. 

DAVENANT  -HINTS  FOR  PARENTS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A PRO- 

DApf1-rtON  FOR  THEIR  SONS.  By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  Is.  ; cl„  Is.  6.1. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Od.  each. 

ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND  SURGICAL  HINTS. 
ntir^FRY  HINTS*  A Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  . _ 

FOODS  FORH  THE  FAT : A Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a Dietary  for  its  Cure. 

AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.  Crown  8vo,  2s.;  cloth  limp.as.  6d. 

tTavtfS’VsIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  including 

DAVIE  ( ^ ;n  Verse  and  other  hitherto  Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 

•Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8 vo.  cloth  boards,  I — *• — 

•frrrxreTTM tup  FffUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH : A Novel  of  Adventure. 

DASlis;7s™soN  M.B  ELa  by  PAUL  Devon.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  Nisbet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extia,  •>*•  • 
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DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.  By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.  Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  Oil. 

DE  MILLE.— A CASTLE  IN  SPAIN.”  By  James  De  Mille.  With  a 

Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s,  G<1« ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  

DERBY  (THE).— THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF?  A Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomed  to  Donovan.  With  Notes  on  the  Win- 
ning Horses,  the  Men  who  trained  them,  Jockeys  who  rode  them,  and  Gentlemen  to 
whom  they  belonged  ; also  Notices  of  the  Betting  and  Betting  Men  of  the  period,  and 
Brief  Accounts  of  The  Oaks.  By  Louis  Henry  Curzqn.  Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  <is. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELSBY.  Cr.8vo,cl.,  3s.4><1.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,2s.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS.  j CIRCE’S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  hoards,  2s.  each. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  1 NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. | OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.  With  a New  Bibliography. 
Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  its. — Also  a 
Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mavfnir  Librarv , post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  Gtl. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  Vandkrhoof.  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others,  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7m.  <><L 

DICTIONARIES. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev 
E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«H. 

THE  READER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography.. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  <><!. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3*. 
FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  <i«L 
SLANG  DICTIONARY  : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  Svo,  cl., 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A Biographical  Dictionary.  By  F.  Hays.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  ,5s. 
WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-01- 
the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezrr  Edwards.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  7s.^>«1. 

DIDEROT  — THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions, from  Diderot’s  “ Le  Paradoxe  sur  le Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock,. 
With  a Preface  by  Henry  Irving.  Crown  8vo,  parchment.  4s.  <>«1. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY.  " 

THOMAS  BEWICK  & HIS  PUPILS.  With  95  Illustrations.  Square  Svo,  cloth,, «*. 
FOUR  FRENCHWOMEN:  Mademoiselle  deCorday;  Madame  Roland  ; Rhk 
Princess  de  Lamballe  ; Madame  de  Genlis.  Fcap.  Svo,  hf.-roxburgiie.  2s.,<>«1. 

DOBSON  (W.  T.),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2k.  (id.  each. 
LITERARY  FRIVOLITIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES,  AND  FROLICS. 

POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES.  

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  li<1.  each. 

THE  MAN-HUNTER.  I TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST!  I WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 

A DETECTIVE’S  TRIUMPHS.  [Preparing. 

THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.  With  23  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  «s.  : 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

DOYLE  (A.  CONAN,  Author  of  “ Micah  Clarke  "),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  FIRM  OF  GIP.DLESTONE.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  <is. 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Florence 
Marryat,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eight  Iilusts.,  <>s. ; post  Svo,  illust,  bds  . 2w. 

DRAMATISTS,- THE  OLD'  With  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex.,  Os.  per  Vol. 
BEN  JONSON’S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Bio, 
graphical  Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham,  'three  Vols. 
CHAPMAN’S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory,  Essay, 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ; Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
MARLOWE’S  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 
MASSINGER’S  PLAYS.  From  Gifford’s  Text.  Edit,  by  Col. Cunningham,  One  Vol. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY.  w 

A SOCIAL.  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves. With  hi  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  Gd. 
AH  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.  With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. [Preparing. 

DYER.— THIS  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  0.3. 


TTARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 

tions  by  Rev.  A.B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Gs.  per  Volume. 

FLETCHER’S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.  One  Vol. 

DAVIES’  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Two  Vols. 
HERRICK’S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.  Three  Vols. 
SIDNEY’S  (SIR  PHILIP i COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE. — ZEPHYRUS  : A Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 

By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.  With  41  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .>s. 


EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY : 

A POINT  OF  HONOUR.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  *s.  , _ 

ARCHIE  LOVELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  h<l.  ; post  8vo.  lllust.  boards, 

EDWARDS  (ELIEZER). — WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ot-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  Gd. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  Doards,  %5s. ; cloth  limp,  t><u 
FELICIA.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  : A Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds,,2s. 

EMANUEL.- ON  DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES : Their 

History  Value,  and  Properties  ; with  Simple  Tests  lor  ascertaining  their  Reality.  By 
Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  fas. 

FNTGT  TSHMAN’S  HOUSE.  THE  : A Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 

E^HEDLA4L^'nM^SR0FSpRlNCEACHARLESKSTUART.  Count  of  Albany 
(The  Young  Pretender).  With  a Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.  With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 

FYPS  OUR  ^JovTtcTlPreserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 

John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.  With  70  Illusts.  Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

r Rv-nt  A M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  Gd.  each. 

THF  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
TH  a,, Edited  bv  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
ON  Y4RI0US  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 

EACH  OTHEK.  Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

1 MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

WAR  • Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  “ Military  Manners.  Cr.  8vo,  ls.^cL  js1G<l. 

FTrT10N^-A  CATALOGUE  OF  NEARLY  SIX  HUNDRED  WORKS 

OF  FICTION  published  by  Chatto  & Windus,  with  a Short  Critical  Notice  of 
each  (40  pages,  demy  8vo),  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 

FIN-BEC  —THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS : Observations  on  the  Art  of 

^ Living  and  Dining.  By  F.n-Bec,  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  ’4s.  G.I.  

FTRFWORKS  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING;  or  The  Pyro- 

technisFs  Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  267  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  5». 
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FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  trom  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  0*1. 
A DAY’S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.4to,  lx. 
FATAL  ZERO.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gil. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I THE  SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
NEVER  FORGOTTEN.  I SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 


BELLA  DONNA. 
POLLY. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleckj.  With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 
Doings,  and  Writings ; and  Four  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
<j4St  ^Preparing. 

FLETCHER’S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS:  Christ’s  Victorie 

in  Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  ba. 

FLUDYER^HARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE  : A Series  of  Family  Letters. 

Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  lid. 

FONBLANQUE  (ALBANY).  -FILTHY  LUCRE.  PostSvo,  illust.bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY.  J „ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  4><l.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

ONE  BY  ONE.  | QUEEN  COPHETUA.  | A REAL  QUEEN.  | KING  OR  KNAVE  ? 

OLYMPIA.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,  2s.  | ESTHER’S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover.  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6 s. ; post  8vo,  illnst.  hoards,  2s. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY. 

SETH’S  BROTHER’S  WIFE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  LAWTON  GIRL.  With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A HISTORY  OF. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7.*».  <>d.  each. 


By  Henry  Van  Laun. 


FRENZENY.— FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL:  Adventures  of  John 

Y.  Nelson,  Scout,  Guide,  and  Interpreter.  By  Harrington  O’Reilly.  With  ioc 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. 

FRERE.-PANDURANG  HARI ; or,  Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  Pre- 

face  by  SirBARTLE  Frere.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6«l. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s, 

FRISWELL  (HAIN).— ONE  OF  TWO:  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bus.,  2s. 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 

FRY’S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6<I.  

HARDENING  BOOKS.  Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6«I.  each. 

^ A YEAR’S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE:  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  By  George  Glenny. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  By  Tom  Jerrold. 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.  By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAIDJTHE  RENT.  ByJToM  Jerrold. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I GREW  THERE.  By  Francis  G.  Heath. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s.  _ 

GARRETT. — THE  CAPEL  GIRLS  : A Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Gd. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s, 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE^THE.  Is.  Monthly.  In  addition  to  the 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  ior  which  this  Magazine  has 
so  high  a reputation,  “TABLE  TALK”  by  Sylvanus  Urban  appears  monthly. 

*** Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  ket>t  m stock,  Ss.  6<l.  each:  Cases  for  binding,  2a. 

GENTLEMAN’S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Annually  in  November,  is. 
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Gl'R'RlvrAM'  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

Piates  by  George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo.  cloth,  O*.  foil. , Kilt  - g _i; 

GIBBOIMEHARLES),  novels  by.  eacb 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  «d.  each ; post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

BOBIN  GRAY.  I LOVING  A DREAM.  OP  HIGH  DEGREE. 

THE  FLOWER  OP  THE  FOREST.  IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT.  J 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 
FOR  THE  KING. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A HEART’S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.  I A HARD  KNOT. 
HEART’S  DELIGHT.  | BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE). -SENTENCED 


! Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cl.,  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  ( [WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.  Post 

DR.  AUSTIN’S  GUESTS.  JAMES  DJKE,  CObiEKMUntcLK. 

THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  I — . - 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.  In  Two  Series,  each 

w*m  miwg-  — 

C' h t i- i t v The  Princess — The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury.  ,. 

The^SECOND  S^Riiis^Broken  Hearts— Engaged  Sweethearts— Gretche^-Dan^l 
Druce— Tom  Cobb— H.M.S.  “ Pinafore  '—The  Sorcerer— Pirates  of  Penzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S; ^'^XYthe-Pahence- 
The  Sorcerer— H M.S.  “ Pinafore  ’’—Pirates  of  Penzance— Iolanthe  Patience 

Sullivan.  Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.  Royal  i6mo.  Jap,  leather,  ^ 

^*LTi^E^LOST^ A^Ta^e^^Sv^  flje  and  Adventure.  With  2 Illusts.  by 
Hume  Nisbet.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  . 6d 

THE  FOSSICKER.  With  a Frontispiece.  Crown_8vo,jclotn_evtra,  3 • ••  __ 

GTFNNY  — A YEAR’S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 
GODWIN. — LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.  By  William  God- 

GRAHAM^  — THE" PR^OFESSOR’S  WIFE  : A Story.  By  Leonard 

With  545  Illustrations.  Large  crown  Svo.  clothextra. _7n.  Od. 

W0RKt  BLYow-ura  DEEref'”' 1“"' 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  * with  8 Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 

rKu  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5*. , 

post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  _ — .TW'TTTw — 

TT  ARRPRTON^nOHN  Author  of  " Helen’s  Babies "},  NOVELS  Bx. 

HABBE  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards  2s.  each(iou0NTRYPLUCK  ‘ 

BRUETON’S  BAYOU.  1 COUNTRY  LUCK. 
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HAIR,  THE  : Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pinous.  Crown  8vo,Js.;  cloth  limp,  Is,  Gal. 

HAKE  (DR7 THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6*.  each. 
NEW  SYMBOLS.  | LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  | THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 

MAIDEN  ECSTASY.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8s. 

HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Macuse,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  Gal. 

HTlLIDAY  (ANDR.).— EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  Post  Svo,  bds.,  2s. 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  With  over  100  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  £s.  Oil. 

HANKY-PANKY  : A Collection  of  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difiicult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4*.  <m1.  ____ 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  - PAUL  WYNTER’S  SACRIFICE.  By 

Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HARDY  (THOMAS),  — UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.  By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  “ Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.”  Post  Svo,  ill ust.  bds., 

HARWOOD— THE  TENTH  EARL.  ~By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

HAWEIS  (MRS.  H.  R.),  WORKS  BY.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THB  ART  OF  BEAUTY.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 

THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.  With  8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 

THE  ART  OF  DRESS.  With  33  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  Gal. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Demv  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Oial. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M.A.).— AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  ; Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

HAWLEY  SMART.— WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE : A Novel.  By 

Hawley  Smart.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gal. 


HAWTHORNE. —OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author’s  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 


HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gal.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


GARTH.  | ELLICE  QUENTIN. 
SEBASTIAN  STROME. 

FORTUNE’S  FOOL. 


BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  | DUST. 
DAVID  POINDEXTER. 

THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.  | LOVE—OR  A NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH’S  DIAMONDS.  Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

& DREAM  AND  A FORGETTING.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  Gal. 

HAYS. — WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY  : A Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 

Contemporaries.  By  Francks  Hays.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  ;>*. 

HEATH.— MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I GREW  THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

HELPS  ^SIR  ARTHUR),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.  | SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 

IVAN  DE  BIRON  : A Novel.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Gal. ; post  Svo,  ill  ust.  bds.,  2s. 

HENDERSON. — AGATHA  PAGE  : A Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gal. 

HERMAN.— A LEADING  LADY.  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Author 

of  “ The  Bishops’  Bible.’’  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gal. 
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WFP'RTfK’S  (ROBERT)  HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS,  AND 

nrccr  WARTFGG  —TUNIS  : The  Land  and  the  People.  By  Chevalier 

HES  ^ HeIsb-Warteg”'  With  s*  Illustrations., . Cr.  Svo.dothcxtra,  6d. 

^SSSIte 86£  M 

"gjfg 

HOEY.-THE  LOVER’S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  3s. — r . 

“•““S  ^rvOU^CTlON  AN!,1  V0,« 

...“■JSSSSSgS?  »vo.  =«■  «»’■  «- 

HOOD’S  (THOMAS)  CHOICEJVORKS  ln  Ve«e.^rVuh^Life 

HOOD'S' WHIMS  MDaODDITIES.  With  8S  illustrations.  Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. — — ■ “ T 

Sk.  C.  Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  <is.  — — — 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  C^OICE^HUM^ROU^W^RKS^mcluding^is 

Portraits^Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Clothextpa,  ’?sMi«l. 

HOOPER  —THE  HOUSE  OF  RABY : A Novel 

Hooper.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 


By  Mrs.  George 


1,CTY A -N " ™ 
HORSE  (THE)  AND  HIS  RIDER  : An  Anecdotic  Medley.  By 

man  by  ” Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4>s. — 

— ntici  a vc  t> v t TTTfU  HUNT  • A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner, 

H U^bi^S^^afd^ap^^aru?half-bd^!1 

1NGEL0W  , JEAN,, -FATED  TO  BE  #FREE  st  8 vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
1 hv  G.  T.  Pin  well.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra. -ts.  o«.,_vy — — ~ aA 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  Oke  of  Them.  Crown 8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,  SONGS  OF.  Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  Gd. 

JAMES. -A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  HOUNDS.  By  Chari^ 

James.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

JANVIER.  PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A-  Janvier,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JAY  (HARRIETT),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DARK  COLLEEN. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

NATURE  NEAR  LONDON. J_THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS.  | THE  OPEN  AIR. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  By  Walter  Besant.  Second  Edi-' 
tiQD.  With  a Photograph  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  On. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

OF  CRITICISM.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<1. 

LQRD  TENNYSON  : A Biographical  Sketch.  With  a Photograph.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Os. 

JEROME.  — STAGELAND  : Curious  Habits  and  Customs  of  its  In- 

Jer°meLk-  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Sixteenth  Thousand.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 


JERROLD.-  the  BARBER’S  CHAIR;  & THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

Jerrold.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  halt-bound  2s. 

JE^™(nT0M)’  W0RKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

u«?r^9.?,RDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

OUR  SKITCHF1?  r a^nPNTl^E  ™A  GossiP  about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN : The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  yve  Cook  Them. 

JESSE.— SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A COUNTRY  LIFE.  By 

Edward  Jesse.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  3 

JONKlvri^LAM,  F.SXL  WORKS  BY.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

FIN?ifu^trmfJ,nsL0?«  : Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  With  nearly  300 

r R ynmiTip 2s'  d»Sc,,£  2i£dlt,on'  RRVlsed  and  Enlarged. 

TaUsmans  ’wnfd  , 5"?  RRE®ENT-  Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Bfrds  EeesT,uck  Ac  Lw'?h  Dl^nation,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 
rRnwNc  S an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

CROWNSAND  CORONATIONS:  A History  of  Regalia.  With  100  Illustrations. 


J£?.N)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 

. HAM.  Three  Vols*  crown^vorJolh^r”  £ T™™'  EdUed  by  Col°nel  Cunning- 

J0ComRdrT.’“THE  CPMPLETE  WORKS  OF.  Translated  by  Whiston. 

lustrations  Jews  ” and  “ ThR  Wars  of  the  Tews."  With  S3 

uiustrations_and  Maps.  Two  Vols,,  demy  8vo,  half-bound.  13s.  Gd. 

PALETTE  : Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By 
Robert  Kempt.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  3s.  Gd.  3 

KEESeS^ b7m^L kNI AL  PACTS  AND  FICTIONS:  Humorous 

EKetcnes^jjy  Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s. ; cloth,  3s.  Gd. 
EECrow?8vTTE^  ^HE  MESS:  A Novel.  By  Arthur  Iveyser. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limn.  Is.  Gd. 

A^DyAWN^??MpR^^EE^  BY.  Cr’  8v0,  cl"  '*"•  6<1,  ea>  I P°st  8vo,  bds.,  3s.  ea. 
J,™11  GAME.  | “THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN.” 

rpi  1 Post  8v0’  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

BELL  BARRY^^mlsMjrown  8vo. 

K ^GSLF Y (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

nSdTTo Post  Svo'  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

NUMBER  SEVjSNj’EEN.  Crown 8vo, cloth  extra,  3s,  Gd. 

KNIGHTS(THE)  OF  THE  LION  : A Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.  Os. 
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KNIGHT.  — THE  PATIENT’S  VADE  MECUM : Howto  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice,  By  William  Knight,  M.R.G.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  Cd. : 

T AMB’S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

■“  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits 
and  Facsimile  of  a page  of  the  “ Essay  on  Roast  Pig.”  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7*.  t»»l. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3*. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from , his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  <><1.  1 

iXndorT-citation  and  examination  of  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE.  &c  . before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  3s.  6>1. 

LANE.— THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 
England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey,  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  \\  ith  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols„  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7.».  «>«l.  eacb. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY.  ’ 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  .is.  4m1. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s, 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  <»«L  each.  

FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. I THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  ;>*. 
JEUX  D’ESPRIT.  Edited  bv  Henry  S.  Leigh-  Post  8vo.  clotli  limp,  3s.  mil 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  : A Romance.  Post  Svo.illust.  bds.,  2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 

inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshanic’s  Coloured  Illustrations, 

Tti,  4>«l. 


LINSKILL.  — IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  A SOUL. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  WORKS  BY. 

WITCH  STORIES. 


By  Mary  Lin  skill. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  k-£s.  each. 
OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Ocl.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  hoards,  Ss.each 


UNDER  WHICH  LORD?. 

“MY  LOVE!”  I IONE, 

PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  & Miser. 


SOWING  THE  WIND. 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 

ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each.  

THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.  I WITH  A SILKEN  THREAD. 


LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7g.J6<T. ■ 

LUCY  — GIDEON  FLEYCE  : A Novel.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown 

8vo,' cloth  extra,  3s.  Cd. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  

TITS! AD  (THE)  OF  CAMOENS.  Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
LVerseby  Robert  FfmhkTh  Duff.  With  U Plates^  Demy  8yo,  cloth  boards,  lgs. 

MACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  Svo,  bound  in  cam  3s.  » . 
BROKEN  WINGS.  With  6 Illnsts.  by  W.  J.  Hbnnessv.  C.io\\n  h\o.  cl  ■ •• 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR  STRANGER’S  SEALED  PACKET.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  ci.  extra,  o*. 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4>s. 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  13s.  each. — Also 
a Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
larse  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Od. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
13s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER. 

A FAIR  SAXON. 

LINLEY  ROCKFORD. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 
MISS  MISANTHROPE. 

DONNA  QUIXOTE. 

THE  COMET  OF  A SEASON. 
MAID  OF  ATHENS. 

CAMIOLA:  A Girl  with  a Fortune. 


“THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE.”  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  


McCarthy  (justin  h.,  m.p.),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Four  Vols.,  8vo,  13s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready . 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  , Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  Od. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  : Irish  History,  1798-1886.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
ENGLAND  UNDER  GLADSTONE,  1S80-85.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HAFIZ  IN  LONDON:  Poems.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6«1. 

HARLEQUINADE  : Poems.  Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is  Od. 
DOOM ! An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

DOLLY  : A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  Od. 

_ LILY  LASS:  A Romance.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  Od. 

MACDONALD  ^GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case.  31s.  Or  the  Vols.  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  3s.  Od.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,  II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs. 
„ III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A Book  of  Dreams. — ■ 
Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 

„ IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

„ V.  &Vt.  Phantastes:  A Faerie  Romance.  ] Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„VI1I.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant’s  FIeart. — Shadows. 

,,  IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight. 
„ X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Rivven.- — The  Castle. — The  Broken 
Swords.— The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 


THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  MACDONALD.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  Oil,  \ Shortly: 

MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  : A Novel.  Bv  Agnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3m.  Od. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boa'rds.  3s. 

MACGREGOR.  — PASTIMES  AND  PLAYERS  : Notes  on  Popular 

Gaine=.  Jfy  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3s.  Od. 

MACKAY.  -INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES  ; or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

_Bv  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS:  85  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 

MACQUOID  (MRS,),  WORKS  BY.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od.  each, 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

PICTURES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  NORMANDY  AND  BRITTANY.  With 
34  Illustrations  byTHOMAs  R.  Macquoid. 

THROUGH  NORMANDY.  With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.  With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.  With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.  I LOST  ROSE. 
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MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management : including  full  Practical 

Directions  for  producing  the  Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and  preparing  Lantern 
Slides.  By  T,  C.  Hepworth.  With  io  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  In. ; cloth.  Is.  (»«'• 

MAGICIAN’S  OWN  BOOK,  TirE  : Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.  With 200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  <>d. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  : An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum,  3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  <»». 

MALLOCK(W.  H.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2*. ; cloth  limp,  <>«• 

THE  NEW  PAUL  & VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  clotb,  ««• 
POEMS.  Small  4to,  parchment,  Ss. 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING  ? Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «>*. 

MALLORY’S^ (SIR  THOMAS)  MORT  D’ ARTHUR  : The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  ot  the  Round  Table.  (A  Selection.)  Edi  e y 
Montgomerie  Ranking.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. . — 


MARK  TWAIN,  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

bv  the  Author  With  Life.  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.  With  200  Musts  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
THE  GILDED  AGE.  By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.  With  212  Illustrations, 

MARK  TWAIN’S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.  With  197  Illustrations. 

A YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.  With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  G<1.  each;  post  Svo,  Must  boards  3s.  each. 

THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or  New  Pilgrini’s  Progress  ^ASURE  "tRIpT*' 
(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN  S PLEASUKL  1K1F.) 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.  With  in  Illustrations. 

A TRAMP  ABROAD.  With  314  Illustrations. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.  With  igo  Illustrations. 

KM!  ramstia  »>»•>•■ * *. *. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Cs. ; post  Svo,  illust.bds.,  3a. 
MARLOWE’S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  Svo.  clothextra^tos. 

MARRYAT  (FLORENCE),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each. 
A HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  | WRITTEN  IN  FIRE.  1 FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
OPEN  1 SESAME  1 Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards.  3s . 
MASSINGER’S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 

by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fis. — 

MASTERM AN. —HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS  : A Novel.  By  J. 

Masterman,  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s. _ 

MATTHEWS.  A SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBrander  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ; cloth  limp,  3s.  (ill. 


Sr  Ub L ovu,  iiiuoiiaiLu  uouiuo,  ^ „ 

Facsimile  of  a Letter  from  Charles  Dickens.  SmajUto^l^extra^g. 
lVTPTnBAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By 

ME^E.  Sweet  and  F ArmoVknoZ’  With  265JllustS;_Cr.  8yo:  cloth_extra.  7-.  M. 

MIDDLEMASS  (JEAN),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  must,  boards,  3s.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO.  I MR-  DORILLION. 

MILLER. 


—PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life  . 
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MILTON  (J.  L.),  WORKS  BY.  Post 8vo,  Is.  each  ; cloth,  Is.  (id. each. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  SKIN.  With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 

THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.  Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.8vo.ls. ; cloth.  Is.  6d. 
MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.  "Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  Gd. 


MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHRON.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

PROSE  AND  VERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore  ; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  Edited  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gil. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  Gil. 
THE  DEAD  MAN’S  SECRET;  or,  The  Valley  of  Gold:  A Narrative  of  Strange 
Adventure.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Us.  Gil.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

i T.TVVJC  KTAHrMPHT  A lHftTlDT  n.rrMnn  » t.  .m  „ r,  ............  rr 


A LIFE’S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH’S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 

VAL  STRANGE. 


A MODEL  FATHER. 
HEARTS. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


A BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

OLD  BLAZER’S  HERO.  With  Three  Illustrations  by  A.  McCormick,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Gs. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ‘2«- 


MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  & HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  <>s.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS. 

PAUL  JONES’S  ALIAS.  With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 

THE  BISHOPS*  BIBLE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Us.  G<I. 

MURRAY.— A GAME  OF  BLUFFY  A Novel.  By  Henry  Murray. 

Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  Gil. 


NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

t A£omance  of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.  Cr.  Svo,cl.  ex.,  Us.  Oil. 

LESSONS  IN  ART.  With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gil. 

NOVELISTS.-HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Us.  Gil.  f Preparing 

O’CONNOR.  — LORD  BEACONSFlELD : A Biography.  By  T.  P.' 

Q Connor,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5-s. 

^^^UNV^SEiS’  N0VELS  *'•  CaCh' 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  9 Illustrations  by 

A ijcTnvr  Crn  Wn  ?V.°’JCl0th.  extra’  ’ P0Et  8v0-  illustrated  boards,  2-. 

R Vii  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; 
post  bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3*. 

_ _ GIFT#  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  Oil. 

BY-  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

PATH’  - | THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

ITELADIES.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Henry  Woods, 

, . . . _Crown  8vo'  c'°th  extra,  Us.  G«I. ; post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

0 REILLY  (MRS.).-PHCEBE’S  FORTUNES.  Post  Svo.  illust.  bds. , 2*. 
° SlHays  o??rancYe  (ARTHUR),  POEMS  BY~ 

M 1 1 q r r°  a n nR  S , 8vo’  cloth  extra,  lOs.  Oil. 

SOtfos  OFDAIwnpl?It?JtTV  Fcap’  8vo’  cloth  extra-  <>«>• 

SONGS  OF  A WORKER.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gil. 
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OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 
TRICOTRIN. 
STRATHMORE. 
CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’S 
GAGE. 

IDALIA. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
PUCK. 


Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6*1.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust.bds.,  2s.  each. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

A DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 
SHOES. 

SIGNA. 

IN  A WINTER  CITY. 

ARIADNE. 

FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 
IN  MAREMMA. 

BIMBI. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 
OTHMAR.  | GUILDEROY. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6*1.  each. 

SYRLIN.  | V RUFFINO. 

WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.— Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2». 

PAGE  (H.  A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THOREAU  : His  Life  and  Aims.  With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  G«l. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.  Arranged  on  a New  Principle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

PASCAL’S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.  A New  Translation,  with  His- 
torical Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M’Crie,  D.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2a. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Helen  Paterson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6<i. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2a. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  EY~. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6*1.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2«.  each. 


LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER’S  WORD. 

LESS  BLACK  THAN  WE’RE 
PAINTED. 

BY  PROXY. 

HIGH  SPIRITS. 

UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 

A CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


A GRAPE  FROM  A THORN. 
FROM  EXILE. 

SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

THE  CANON’S  WARD. 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 
HOLIDAY  TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM  TALES. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 
BENTINCK’S  TUTOR. 

A PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 

A WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON’S  YEAR.  | CECIL’S  TRYST. 
MURPHY’S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 

FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE’S  HARVEST. 

A MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 
THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

KIT:  A MEMORY.  | FOR  CASH  ONLY. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6*1.  each. 

IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION  : Stories  of  Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  With  17 
Illustrations. 

THE  BURNT  MILLION.  I THE  WORD  AND  THE  WILL. 

SUNNY  STORIES,  and  some  SHADY  GNES.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Fred. 
Barnard.  

NOTES  FROM  THE  “NEWS.”  Crown  Svo,  portrait  cover.  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6*1. 

PENNELL  (H.  CHGLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6*1.  each. 

PUCK  ON  PEGASUS.  With  Illustrations.  _ 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.  With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
THE  MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.  Vers  de  Socie'te,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 


PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  Is.  6*1. each. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  By  the  Author  I AN  OLD  MAID’S  PARADISE, 
of  “ The  Gates  Ajar.”  I BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN,  illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.  Cr.  8vo.  «a. ; cloth,  Is. »«»• 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

LADY  LOVELACE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


CHATTO  & WINDUS,  214,  PICCADILLY. 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS;  or,  Heraldry  Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  6<l. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6*. 

PLUTARCH’S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.  Translated  from  the 

Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a Life  of  Plutarch,  by  Iohn  and 
William  Langhorne.  With  Portraits^  Two  Vols^demy  8vo,  half-bound,  8»m.  6<l. 

POE’S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Intro- 
duction by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  ’?«.  6«1. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

POPE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PRICE  (E.  C.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .‘is.  OtI.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

VALENTINA.  | THE  FOREIGNERS.  (MRS.  LANCASTER’S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RADNA ; or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.  By 

the  Princess  Olga.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6».  

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A. , B. A. ),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown 8 vo,  cloth  extra,  I5s.  6«l. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Nigh  tin  the  Year,  Drawings 
of  the  Constellations.  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  HOs.  60I. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «s. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  Ctl. 

PRYCE. — MISS  MAXWELL’S  AFFECTIONS.  By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  “ The  Ugly  Story  of  Miss  Wetherby,”  &c.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

PAMBOSSON. — POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.  With  numerous  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

RANDOLPH.— AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES  : A Novel.  By  Lt. -Colonel 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«1. 


READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  Us.  6«l.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.  Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A. — Also  a Pocket  Edition, 
set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6«(. 

CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small. — Also  a Pocket  Edition 
set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  stvle,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6d. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.  Illustrated  by 
Helen  Paterson. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A THIEF,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
mSS  PPi,.BLE  MARRIAGE.  Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene. 

CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 

HARD  CASH.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.  Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.  Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 

^ MIS  PLACE.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

s'  «?MnrI^TnHTE?!I,I>T&TI0K’  Dlustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A SIMPLETON.  Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  R A 
C.  Green,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
or  Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 

r ^Gr,LEcIi^RT  AND  DOUBLEFACE,  Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 

GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.  Illustrated  E.  A. 
Amrey,  Percy  Macquoid,  R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Nash. 

and  otller  Stories.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 

READIANA.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies~of  David,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  J s. 

SELbTMr°NASL1FvROl'!,T^  W0RKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  With  an  Introduction 
py  Mrs.  Alex.  Ireland,  and  a Steel-Plate  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  buckram  6s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

HER  MOTHER’S  DARLING.  | WEIRD  STORIES. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  GARDEN  PARTY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

UNINHABITED  HOUSE.  | FAIRY  WATER.  | MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS. 

RIMMER  (ALFRED),  WORKS  BY.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  (til.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.  With  55  Illustrations. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.  With  50  Illustrations. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  With  58  Ulusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhoof,  &c. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  (Major's  Edition.)  With 

37  Ihustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY7~ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE. j THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE. 

ROBINSON  (PHIL),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid.  each. 
THE  POETS’  BIRDS.  I THE  POETS’  BEASTS. 

THE  POETS  AND  NATURE:  REPTILES,  FISHES,  INSECTS.  [Preparing. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.  With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-  Beuve.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  : A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 

who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a.d.  1066-7.  With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  Handsomely  printed.  5s. 

ROWLEY  (HON.  HUGH),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  fid.  each. 

PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

MORE  PUNIANA.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid.  each. 
SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.  I GRACE  BALMAIGN’S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS^  j 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 

iri.n  milt  fixrrnv  mDP  Jl  Drift  IT  CAD  TUI?  USMMOP.M 


ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH. 
A VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE. 


A BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY  OF  THE  “OCEAN  STAR.” 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE. 


ON  THE  FO’K’SLE  HEAD.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.  _ 

CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

u A FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.  With  a Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6cl.$  post  8vo,  illust.  boards, 

THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.  3 vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 


SALA.  GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

SANSON. -SEVEN  ’ GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  : Memoiis 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  3«.  fid. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),  NOVELS  BY.  . _ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

GUY  WATERMAN.  | THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  | THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra’.  3s.  fid. 

SAUNDERS  "(KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY.  . 

Crown  8vo  cloth  extra.  3s.  fid.  each;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS. I SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GIDEON’S  ROCK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP  : An  Illustrated  Medium  ot  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geolop, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Te  escopy,  Physiography 
Photography, &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ; or  5s.  per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
may  bl  hadfVs.  fid.  each ; Vols.  XX.  to  date,  5s.  each.  Cases  tor  Binding,  Is.  fid. 
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CHATTO  & W1NDUS,  214,  PICCADILLY. 

SECRET  OUT,  THE  : One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ; with  Enter- 
taining Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  “White  Magic.”  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.4id. 

SEGUIN  (L.  G.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :ls.  (id. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.  With  2 Maps  and  16  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  (is. 

SENIOR  (WM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE,  THE  FIRST  FOLIO.— Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount.  1623. — 
A reduced  Photographic  Reproduction.  Small  8vo.  balf-Roxburghe.  7 “.  (id. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN  : LAMB’S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  With 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Crown  4to.  cloth.  (is. 

SHARPY-CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW  : A Novel.  By  William 

Sharp.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

SHELLEY.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  Herne 
Shepherd.  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  lin.  Od.  each. 

POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols.: 

Vol.  1.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley’s  Corre- 
spondence with.Stockdale ; The  Wandering  Jew ; Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ; Rosalind  and  Helen  : Prometheus  Unbound  ; Adonai>,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ; The  Cenci ; Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 
Atlas;  Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  TJ»e  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 

PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols.: 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvync  ; the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ; A Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 

W ith  a Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES  : A Novel.  By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth,  As.  CmI. 

SHERIDAN  (GENERAL).  — PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

SHERIDAN’S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With 

Lie  an  d Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry.  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  &c.  With  10  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  O.l. 
THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

SHERIDAN’S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  half-parchment,  12s.  (id. 

SIDNEY’S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 
ing all  those  in  “Arcadia.”  With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards.  18s. 

SIGNBOARDS  : Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7 s.  (itl. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each:  cloth  limp,  2s.  (id.  each. 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 
THE  RING  0’  BELLS. 

MARY  JANE’S  MEMOIRS. 


MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 


TINKLETOP’S  CRIME.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each  ; cloth.  Is.  (id.  each. 

HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 

THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER : being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
DAGONET  DITTIES  From  the  Referee. 

THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS. 


SISTER  DORA:  A Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdale.  With  Four 
Illustrations,  Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4d.  5 cloth,  (id. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SKETCHLEY.— A MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.  By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2«. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY  (THE) : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anec- 

dotal.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cm.  fid. 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY.  • 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.  With  130  IUusts.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3*.  Gsi. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  Gs. 
THE  WOOING  OF  THE  WATER  WITCH.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  G». 

SOCIETY  IN  LONDON. 

Is. ; cloth,  3s.  lid. 


By  A Foreign  Resident.  Crown  8vo, 


SOCIETY  IN  PARIS  : The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  A Series  of  Letters 

from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a Young  French  Diplomat.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Gs- 

SOMERSET.  — SONGS  OF  ADIEU. 

Small  fro,  Japanese  vellum,  Os 


By  Lord  Henry  Somerset. 


SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  : An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.  By  T.  A.  Spalding.  LL.B.  Crown  8vo.  clotli  extra, 

SPEIGHT  (T.  w7)TN0VELS  • BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  and  A BARREN 
TITLE. 


THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 
HOODWINKED;  and  THE  SANDY- 
CROFT  MYSTERY. 


Post  8 vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  Gal.  each. 

A BARREN  TITLE.  I WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE  SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.  

SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations 


Royal 


by  Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  fro,  cloth  gilt,  Gs. 

STARRY  HEAVENS  (THE):  A Poetical  Birthday  Book. 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gal. ___ 1 

STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.  V/’lh  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5s. . 

STEDMAN  (ETcoTwORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 

THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  O*. 


STERNDALE.  — THE  AFGHAN  KNIFE  : A Novel  By  Robert 

1 Armitage  Sternpale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Gal. ; post jyqillust.  hnard^  -»• 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2*.  «d.  each. 
tMVPTA  WITH  A DONKEY.  Eighth  Edit.  With  a Frontis. by  Walter  Crane. 
AH  INLAND  VOYAGE.  Fourth  Edition.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Cran  . 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  Gs.  each. 

FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.  Fifth  Edition. 

twf  cai.VFRADO  SOUATTERS.  With  a h rontispiece.  1 bird  Edition 

ThI  MERRY  MEN.  Second  Edition.  | UNDERWOODS:  Poems.  F.fth  Edition. 

MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.  Third  Edition.  rstirdS 

YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.  Fifth  Edition.  | BALLADS. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  Gs. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PRINCE  OTTO.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  hoards,  2s.  Qecond  Edition. 

FATHER  DAMIEN:  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hjdo.  Second 
Crown  Svo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper.  Is. . _ 

STK!,= 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Caul. Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5m. 

STRUTT’S  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c.,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  Hone.  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ©«1. 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)OFLONDON  : A Residential  Guide.  With 

a Map,  and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y*.  6(1. 

SWIFT’S^DKAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  VerseT  With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  “ Gulliver’s  Travels.”  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7m.  ©«l. 
GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS,  and  A TALE  OP  A TUB.  Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid 
paper  and  half-bound,  2m. 

A MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  Sm.  [Shortly. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C.),  WORKS  BY. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 
OP  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  Fcap.8vo,  <5*. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.  Cr.  8vo,  Sis. 

CHASTELARD  : A Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo.  7s. 

NOTES  ON  POEMS  AND  REVIEWS. 

Demy  8vo,  Is. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  First  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s'. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series. 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Third  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  7 m. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.  Crown  Svo, 

I Os.  ©«S. 

BOTHWELL:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 

>2*.  6<1. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.  Cr.  Svo,  ©s. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  (Sec  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman’s  Works.)  Crown  8vo,  ©m. 
ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.  Cr.  Svo,  12s. 
ERECHTHEUS  : A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vc,  ©s. 
SONGS  OP  THE  SPRINGTIDES.  Crown 
8vo,  ©s. 

STUDIES  IN  SONG.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 
MARY  STUART : A Tragedy.  Cr.8vo  Ss 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYOI'IESSE.  Cr.  Svo,  9s 
A CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  4to,  8s. 
A MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.Svo,  7s. 
MARINO  FALIERO  : A Tragedy.  Crown 
8vo,  ©s. 

A STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.Svo.Gs. 
MISCELLANIES.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
LOCRINE  : A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  ©«, 

A STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.  Svo.  7s. 


SYMONDS.— WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG  : Mediaeval  Latin  Students’ 

Songs.  With  Essay  and  Trans,  by  J.  Addington  Symonds.  Fcap.  8vo,  parchment,  ©s. 

SYNTAX  S (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  : In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in 
Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
t rations,  and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  ] . C.  Hotten.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  ©<!. 

TAINE’S  IHSTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Translated  by 

Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3©s Popular  Edition 

Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s,  * 

TAYLOR’S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB : Bur- 

lesqnes  of  Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.  ^Tsvo^i.  ex.,  7s.  ©«i.  each^ 
THE  SAGAdTY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
or  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  With  a Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ioo  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.  331  Illustrations. 
THr,  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.  With  365  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  5s. 

TAYLOR’S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.  Containing  “ Clancarty” 

wS!"n«uDarC|n  ‘ ’Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,’’  “The  Fool’s  Revenge,”  “Arkwright’s 
Wiie,-  Anne  Boleyn.  - “ Plot  and  Passion.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  «.I. 

* the  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD):  A Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings 
With  a Photograph-Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ©s. J J 

THsSS?byYWi?^:v, Anecdotes.  Illustrated  b7" Hundreds  of 
his  S c’ho 0 l-H fe^ ’and A Fa vou’rft pE rsf  Thacke.ray;  depicting  Humorous  Incidents  in 
With  Crorrvlclolh\ftra0.k|s0.f©^ 

THAMES.  — A NEW  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  THAMES 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.  With  340  Illustrations  Post  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  ©it. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3h.  6<1.  ea. ; post  8vo,  62h,  ea. 
CRESSIDA.  | THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER.  | PROUD  MAISIE. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.  Introduction 

by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Cr.  8vo.  cl..  7*.  (id. 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7m.  (id.  each. 
THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends.  With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD.  | TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

TIMBS  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE  IN  LONDON : Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.  With  42  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion, 
Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists, 
Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  With  48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK. 
FRAU  FROHMANN. 


MARION  FAY. 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY. 
THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  | JOHN  CALDIGATE.  | AMERICAN  SENATOR 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY.  ~ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :is.  (id.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.  | MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  | ANNE  FURNESS, 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  must,  bds.,  2s. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S  FOLLY  : A Novel. 

bridge.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 


By  J.  T.  Trow-- 


TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).— MISTRESS  JUDITH  : A Novel  By 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Otl. ; post  8vo,  lllust.  boards, 

TYTLElT(SARAH),  NOVELS  BY.  . 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .’is.  (id.  each  ; post t 8vo  i»"st«ted  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  BRIDE'S  PASS. 
NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 
LADY  BELL. 


BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE. 
SAINT  MUNGO’S  CITY. 


Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 
DISAPPEARED. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


yiLLARI.— A DOUBLE  BOND.  By  Linda  Villari.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture 

* cover.  Is.  ; — 

WALT^  WHITMAN,  POEMS  BY.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 

W AWilliam  M.  Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Cr,  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  bs. 

WALTON  AND  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER ; or  The  Con- 
templative Man’s  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ; and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
bv  Sir  HARms  NicoLAS,  and  61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  ?»■  Od._ 

WARD  (HERBERT),  WORKS  BY.  T1,  „ 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.  With  92  Illustrations  b>  the 
Ltho* vTctor  PKRAUD  and  W.  B.  Davis.  Third l ed.  Roy.  8vO  cloth  ex.,  14s. 
MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY’S  REAR  GUARD.  With  a Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 
F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo,  (s. ; cloth,  is.  (id.  _ 

WARNER.  - A ROUNDABOUT  JOURNEY.  By  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

WALFORD’S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1891).  Contain- 
ing the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c„  ot  12,000  Heads  of  Families, 
their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  doth  gilt,  50*. 
WALFORD’S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1891).  Containing  a List  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &c.  32010.  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD’S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1891).  Containing  a List  of  the  Baronets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORD’S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1891).  Containing  a List  of  the  Knights 
ot  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.  32010,  cloth,  Is. 
WALFORD’S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1891).  Containing  a List  of  all 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  32mo,  cloth.  Js. 
WALFORD’S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1891).  Royal  32010,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  5s. 
WALFORD’S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1891). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  A2s.  Gd. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Us.  Gd. 

W'ILLIAM  PITT:  A Biography.  Post8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  CHARLES  I.  A F acsnniie,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.  Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.  2s. 

WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  A Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.  2s. 

WEATHER,  HOW  TO  FORETELL  TRET WITH  POCKET  SPEC- 

TSOSCOPE.  By  F.  W.  Cory.  With  10  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

WESTROPP.—  HANDBOOK  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By 

Hodder  M.  Westropp.  With  Illusts.  and  List  of  Marks.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  (id. 

WHIST. -HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO  WHIST;  By  Abraham  S.  Wilks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Us.  Gd. 

WHISTLER’S  (MR.)  TEN  O’CLOCK.  Cr.  8vo,  hand-made  paper,  Is. 
WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2*. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

A SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  Svo,  clcth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

WILLIAMSON— A CHILD  WIDOW.  By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Williamson. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  259  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 
LEAVES  FROM  A NATURALIST’S  NOTE-BOOK.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 
LEISURE-TIME  STUDIES.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.  With  numerous  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Gs. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.:  cl.,  Is. Gd. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Us.  Gd. 


WINTER  (J.  S.),  STORIES  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE.  | REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

WISSMANN. — MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA,  from  the  Congo  to  the  Zambesi,  in  1886,  1887.  By  Hermann  von  Wiss- 
mann.  With  a Map  and  02  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1 Gs. 

WOOD.— SABINA : A Novel.  By  Lady  Wood.  Post  8vo,  boards  2s 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs.  each  ; post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 

PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.  | ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY. — RACHEL  ARMSTRONG;  or,  Love  and  Theology]  By 

Celia  Parker  Woolley.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  WORKSBY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd^ach“ 
CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures, 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  CARICATURE  AND  OF  THE  GROTESQUE  IN  ART.  LITERA- 
TURE^CULPTURE^^D  ^AINTING^^JlIustratedJjyJ^tWFAiRHOLT.  F.S.A. 

YATES  (EDMOND),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
LAND  AT  LAST.  | THE  FORLORN  HOPE.  | CASTAWAY. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

'*■*  For  full  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 

A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  Xavier 

DE  MAISTRE. 

uips  and  Quiddities.  By  W.  D.  Adams. 
he  Agony  Column  of  “The  Times.” 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 
“Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.” 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dicltens. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec. 

W.  S.  Gilbert’s  Plays.  First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert’s  Plays.  Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.  By  R.  Kempt. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  4i«l.  per  Volume. 
Little  Essays:  from  Lamb’s  Letters. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.  Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeux  d’Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  & Players.  By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.  C.  Pennf.ll. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.  Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau  : His  Life  & Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club. 

Bennett’s  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett’s  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Godwin’s  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works. 

Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Holmes’s  Professor  at  Breakfast  Table. 
Jesse’s  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Tale  for  a Chimney 
Corner. 

Mallory’s  Mort  d’Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  & Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER’S  LIBRARY 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.  By  Julius 
Beerbohm.  Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 
G.  Daniel.  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.  By  Thomas  Frost. 

Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 
Fairs.  By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  IS*.  6<l.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.  James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-Wartegg.  22  IUusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 

The  Genial  Showman.  By  E.P.  Hingston 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 
By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte, 
A Day’s  Tour.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther’s  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced!  By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor’s  Wife.  By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds.  By 
Julian  Hawthorne. 

Niagara  Spray.  By  J.  Hollingshead. 

A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Hounds.  By 
Charles  James. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By 

Tom  Jerrold. 

Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom ! By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Dolly.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Lily  Lass.  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 


Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ? By  W.  Minto. 
That  Girl  in  Black.  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Notes  from  the  “News.”  By  Jas.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid’s  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.  By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.  By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.  By  R.  H.  Shkrard. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter.  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.  By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims. 
Sandycroft  Mystery.  T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

A Double  Bond.  By  Linda  Villari. 

My  Life  with  Stanley’s  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 
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MY  LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburghe,  I>«1.  each. 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

Citation  and  Examination  of  William 
Shakspeare.  By  W.  S.  Landor. 

THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.  Post  Svo, 
The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37lllusts.  by  George  Cruiksiun  k. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 
With  85  Illustrations. 

The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 
Letters.  By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art.  By  Brillat- 
Savarin.  Trans.  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reade. 

With  a Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Peg  Woffington.  By  Charles  Reade. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  ‘.is.  each. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays.  Ed.  E.  Ollier. 
The  Natural  History  of  Selbornc.  By 
Gilbert  White. 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub.  By  Dean  Swift. 

The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 
Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  T.  Larwood. 


THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 


Library  Editions  of  Novels  by 
crown  8vo,  cloth 
By  GBAiVT  AEUJEN. 
Philistia.  I For  Maimie’s  Sake. 

Eabylon  | The  Devil’s  Die. 

In  all  Shades.  I This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem.  | The  Great  Taboo. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AI  BV>. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Key.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

By  W.  BE  SANT  & A.  RICE. 


the  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 
extra.  Us.  6«I.  each. 

By  Mrs. 03.  LOVETT  CA3IERON. 
Juliet’s  Guardian.  | Deceivers  Ever. 

By  WIEIKIE  4'OLLIlVg. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years’ Tenant. 


My  Little  Girl. 

Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

Golden  Butterfly. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 

’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER  B Hi  SANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 
esse. 


Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Herr  Paulus. 

Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 


God  and  the  Man- 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 

Matt. 

By  HALL 


The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 
MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  | Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Village  Comedy.  | You  Play  Me  False 


The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
Heir  of  Linne. 
CAINE. 


Armadale. 

After  Dark. 

No  Name. 
Antonina.  | Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 

New  Magdalen. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter. 
1 The  Black  Robe. 

1 Heart  and  Science. 
“ I Say  No.” 

Little  Novels. 

The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
| A Rogue’s  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


By  BUTTON  COOES. 

Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

By  WILLIAM  CVPLES. 

| Hearts  of  Gold. 

BSy  ALPHONSE  DAUDRT. 

! The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JTA1UES  BE  IHfiES.E. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  .0.  LEITH  BB'JIi WENT. 

; Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EBWAEEBES 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRA  NIT  B. EON. 

Queen  Cophetua.  I A Real  Queen. 

One  by  One.  | King  or  Knave? 

Bi  ol,  by  Si i-  BART  I,  E F BE  e jj  u. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  I The  Golden  Shaft. 

In  Honour  Bound.  | Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a Dream. 

The  Flower  , of  the  Forest. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome.  

David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISA  AC-  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  | Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  JEAN  INGEL© IV. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  R.  ASHE  RING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

By  HEART  KINGSLEV. 
Number  Seventeen. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

Under  which  Lord? 

“My  Love!”  - 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  HENRY  XV.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  McCABTHV 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 


By  Mrs.  OLIPIIANT. 

Whiteladies. 


Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 


lone. 

Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 


A Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  FLORENCE  MARBYAT. 

Open!  Sesame! 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Life’s  Atonement.  Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

AT  Model  Father.  Hearts. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  MURRAY  Sc  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops’  Bible. 

By  GEORGES  OIINET. 

A Weird  Gift. 


Held  in  Bondage 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine’s 

Gage. 

Tricotrin.  | Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  | Signa. 
Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 


By  Ol'IDA. 


Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths.  I Rufiino. 
Pipistrello. 

A Village  Commune 
Bimbi.  | Wanda. 
Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Syrlin. 


Othmar.  , 
Guilderoy. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAVN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Less  Black  than  We’re  Painted. 

A Confidential  Agent. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

Some  Private  Views. 

In  Peril  and  Privation. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 


Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 
Will. 

Sunny  Stories. 
PRICE. 

The  Foreigners. 


Walter’s  Word. 

By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

From  Exile. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

By  E.  C 

Valentina.  , 

Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

By  CHARLES  REA  HE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals 


Wandering  Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 
A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 

The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  John  stone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

By  Mis.  .T.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

By  F.  IV.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  IV.  CLARK.  RUSSELL. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  KATUAHlYi:  SAUNDERS. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  I Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  | Sebastian. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  | Cressida. 

The  Violin-player. 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  | Mabel’s  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.  I Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marion  Fay.  | Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

By  IVAN  TUROE1VIEEF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLEB. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  I Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.  | Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


By  ARTEMYS  WARD. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  IH  AMD  ETON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  | Confidences. 

By  MARF  ALBERT. 
Brooke  Finchley’s  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? | Valerie’s  Fate. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Strange  Stories 
Philistia. 

Babylon. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake.  | Tents  of  Shem. 


The  Devil’s  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
In  all  Shades. 


By  ALAN  ST.  AS  BI  N. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOUED. 
Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 

Between  Life  and  Death. 


KySHEESEE  Y BEACtTJiJip 
Grantley  Grange. 

By  XV.  B ESA  NT  & .1.  Rlt  E. 


By  Celia’s  Ai’bour 
Monks  of  Thelema 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years’ Tenant, 


This  Son  ofVulcan. 

My  Little  Girl. 

Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 

Golden  Butterfly.  „„„ 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

_ By  WAETER  BES4NT. 

Dorothy  Forster.  I Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibecn.  | Herr  Paulus. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man’s  Land. 


By  BRET  IIARTE. 

Flip*  I Californian  Stories 

Maruja.  | Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  HAROLD  BSSYDGES. 

Uncle  Sam  at  Homs. 


By  ROBERT  RFC  HAN  AN. 


The  Shadow  of  the 
Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 


The  Master  of  the  Mine. 


The  Martyrdom  of 
Madeline. 

Annan  Water. 

The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 


By  IIAEL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 


By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  “ Black  Prince.” 

By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAME  RON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  | Juliet’s  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Ry  MACEAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 


By  C.  ALLSKIN  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  | Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  I Village  Comedy. 
Frances.  | You  Play  mo  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continued, 

By  WIEK1E  COEEINS.. 
Armadale.  ; My  Miscellanies. 

After  Dark.  1 Woman  in  White. 

No  Name.  The  Moonstone. 

Antonina.  I Basil.  Man  and  Wife. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
“I  Say  No.” 

The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs? 

New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

Haunted  Hotel. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 

By  M.  .7.  COUJSJ-HOCN. 
Every  inch  a Soldier. 

By  MUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  | Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

By  C.  EftBEKT 

Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  WBELIAM  CTPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ACtPMONSE  BAC’BET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  BE  MIC.1LE. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  «T.  BA'. B TII  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  1 Circe’s  Lovers. 

Bt  CMAREES  BiCEEfiS. 
Sketches  by  Bpz.  I Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.  | Nicholas  Nicldeby. 

By  BACK  DONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter.  | Caught  at  Last . 
Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  . 

The  Man  from  Manchester. 

A Detective’s  Triumphs. 

By  CONAN  DOYLE,  &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETIUM-EDWAIIDS. 
Felicia.  I Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By  PERCY  FITKGEKAJ.D. 
Bella  Donna.  I Polly- 
Never  Forgotten.  I Fatal  Zero. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

ALBANY  BE  EONBLANQEE 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  It.  E.  EBANC1LLON. 


Queen  Cophetua. 
King  or  Knave? 
Romances  of  Law. 


Olympia. 

One  by  One. 

A Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERICK. 
Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. 

The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prcl.  by  Sir  BABTLE  FBERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  MAIN  FKIfHVELL. 
One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a Dream. 

A Hard  Knot. 
Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Robin  Gray. 

Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the 
World  Say? 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

Queen  of  Meadow. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

The  Dead  Heart.  1 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin’s  Guests.  I James  Duke. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  HENRY  GBEVILLE. 

A Noble  Woman. 

85,  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s  Bayou.  | Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Cady  I> CEBITS  HARDY. 
Paui  Wynter’s  Sacrifice. 

By  THOMAS  HAKSJA. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  ,6.  BERWICK  HARWOOD 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  .1  CL  I AN  HAWTHORNE. 


Sebastian  Strome. 
Dust. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 
Love — or  a N ame. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 

Miss  Cadogna.  -r--  — 

David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  IIOEV. 

The  Lover’s  Creed. 

Ev  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

Sly  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 
’Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HI  NT. 
Thornicroft’s  Model.  I Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.  | Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGELOAV. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  St.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game.  I Passion's  Slave. 

“ The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  HENRY  KING8I*EY. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  MARY  MNSKILL. 

In  Exchange  for  a Soul. 

By  E.  LYiViY  EYIVTOIV. 
Patricia  Kemball.  Paston  Carew. 
World  Well  Lost.  “My  Love!” 
Under  which  Lord?  lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  McCARTBflYT 
A Fair  Saxon.  I Donna  Quixote. 
Linley  Rochford.  Maid  of  Athens. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  | Camiola. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

By  AGNES  MACBONEEIL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

S;ArS',^JVRIiVE  MACXJUOI®. 
The  Evil  Eye.  | Lost  Rose. 

By  H.  Iff.  lUAEK.OCK. 

The  New  Republic. 

ByFLORENtE  MARK  VAT. 
Open ! Sesame  1 | Fighting  the  Air. 

A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Written  in  Fire. 

„ „ By  A.  lUASTERNIAN. 

Half  a-dozen  Daughters. 

b?  brandeb  Matthews. 

A Secret  of  the  Sea. 

— JE7V,N  MiDBLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWOB'M. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDBOt  ti. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret 

lU  SEreT*E  JfyHKAV. 


Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 
Hearts. 

Way  of  the  World. 
Cynic  Fortune. 


A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire, 

Yal  Strange. 

A Life’s  Atonement. 

? ‘J6  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

5,  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

ByJI  IRKAV  and  HERMAN 
One  Traveller  Returns. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias. 

. „ “f  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A Game  of  Bluff. 

Tii.n7f  AI,rCE  O’HANBON. 

The  Unforeseen.  | Chance?  or  Fate? 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  GEOKGES  OBBNET. 
Doctor  Rameau.  | A Last  Love. 

By  Mrs.  OEIESBAIVT. 
Whiteladies.  | The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O’REBEEY. 
Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 

By 

?H.ldn!n1.B°ndage’  I Two  Little  Wooden 
btrathmore.  Shnpq 

Chandos.  Ariadne. 

Under  Two  Flags.  Friendship. 


Com- 


Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine’s 
Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 

In  a Winter  City. 

MARGARET  A GIVES  E»A5TE 
Gentle  and  Simple. 


Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  laremma. 
Othmar. 

Guilderoj'. 

Ouida’s  Wisdom, 
Wit,  and  Pathos. 


By  JAMES  PAYIN'. 


£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residence, 
Mirk  Abbey. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon’s  Year. 
From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon’s  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 


Bentinck’s  Tutor. 

Murphy’s  Master. 

A County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil’s  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes,  j lau  01  me  To\ 
Humorous  Stories.  I Holiday  Tasks 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A Perfect  Treasure. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We’re  Painted 
A Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

By  C’.  E.  PIBKIjN. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Mario  Rogot. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  ( The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival.  b 
Gerald. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  CHARLUS  BISAOK. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface.  . 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 


Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 
The  Jilt. 


By  Mrs.  J.  H.  BIBDLLL. 

Weird  Stories.  I Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

Bv  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES  BUNCIMAPf. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 

Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Ocean  Star. 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

GEORGE  AUGUSTES  SAB. A. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNBEBS. 

Guy  Waterman.  I Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNBEBS 
Joan  Merryweather.  j Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.  _ I Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  GEORGE  R. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  0’  Bells. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Marv  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To-day.  | Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop’s  Crime. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCH* EV. 
A Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  T.  AV.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

The. Golden  Hoop.  | By  Devious  Ways 
Hoodwinked,  &c. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  IS.  A.  STERNBALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  IS.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  | Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  I Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-player. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Old  Stories'  Re  told. 

T.  ABOLPHUS  TROEEOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  EEEANOR  TROEEOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  | Mabel’s  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROEEOPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.  I Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marion  Fay.  I John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr".  Scarborough’s  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIBGE. 

Farnell’s  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  Ac. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  I A Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

By  U.  C.  FRASER  TYTEER, 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTEER. 


SIMS. 


Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot  Family. 
Blackhall  Ghosts. 


The  Bride’s  Pass. 

Buried  Diamonds. 

Saint  Mungo’s  City. 

Lady  Bell.  — - 

What  She  Came  Through. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

By  II.  F.  WOOB. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  Enily  WOOB. 

Sabina. 

CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 

Rachel  Armstrong ; or,  Love  & Theology 

By  EBMUNB  YATES. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.  | Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 
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